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PREFACE. 


//)  I  '^  trust  that  the  present  volume  will  be  considered  by 
^^■'^  our  readers  as  complete  in  interest  and  usefulness  as 
its  predecessors. 

The  statistical  portions  of  the  work  afford  reliable  evidence  of 
the  continued  growth  of  Co-operation,  in  both  the  Eetail  and 
Wholesale  Departments. 

The  articles  have  been  written  with  a  view  of  contributing 
to  the  full  discussion  of  current  topics,  such  as  nationalisation 
of  land  and  railways,  treated  by  Mr.  Eobert  Blatchford  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ferris  respectively. 

In  connection  with  the  Tobacco  Factory  soon  to  be  established 
by  the  Wholesale  Society,  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Jackson  on  the 
history,  culture,  and  use  of  Tobacco  will  be  found  of  undoubted 
interest. 

Co-operative  enthusiasts  will  find  ample  material  to  stimulate 
their  zeal  in  international  Co-operation  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
development  in  the  suggestive  article  by  B.  J.,  L.  B.,  while  Mr. 
M.  Fliirscheim  explains  his  theory  of  currency  reform  as  applied 
to  the  movement. 

The  article  on  Superannuation  will  be  read  with  close  attention, 
seeing  that  this  important  subject  is  at  present  occupying  a  pro- 
minent position  before  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  trust  that  these  and  the  other  articles  and  information 
contained  in  the  book  may  prove  serviceable  and  acceptable. 

THE   COMMITTEE. 

December  10th,  1897. 
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THIRTY-FOUR     YEARS'     PROGRESS 

€tt-o^ttatibt  ^0mt«a  in  tljJJ  Mmtth  l&injftom. 

Sales.             .                                    Sambs. 

Ybabs.                      £ 

Tbabs.                     £ 

1862  2,333,523 

1879  20,382,772 

1863  2,673,778 

1880  23,248,314 

1864  2,836,606 

1881  ......  24,945,063 

1865  3,373,847 

1882  27,541,212 

1866  4,462,676 

1883  29,336,028 

1867  6,001,163 

1884  30,424,101 

1868  7,122,360 

1885  31,305,910 

1869  7,353,363 

1886  32,730,745 

1870  8,201,685 

1887  34,483,771 

1871  9,463,771 

1888  37,793,903 

1872  13,012,120 

1889  40,674,673 

1873  15,639,714 

1890  43,731,669 

1874  16,374,053 

1891  49,024,171 

1875  18,499,901 

1892  51,060,864 

1876  19,921,054. 

1893  51,803,836 

1877  21,390,447 

1894  62,110,800 

1878  21,402,219 

1895  56,100,249 

Total  Sales  in  the  Thibty-pour  Years,         «a^.i^  ^^^  ^.^ 
1862  TO  1895.                         \       £815,760,341. 

Total    Profits    in    the    Thirty -four              ^^  ^^^  ^^r^ 
Years,   1862  to  1895.                 J            72,075,568. 

STATISTICAL  POSITION   OF  CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES 

IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

Decbmbbb  dlST,  1896. 

Compiled  from  the  Betwm  made  by  Societies  to  the  Registrar  and 

Co-oyeratwe  Umon. 

Number  of  Members ,.     ...1,430,340            £ 

Share  Capital     16,749,826 

Loan  Capital      4,681,573 

Sales  for  1896    55,100,249 

Net  Profits  for  1895 5,389,071 

Devoted  to  Education,  1895    41,491 

THIRTY-FOUR    YEARS'     PROGRESS 

OF   CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES    IN   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM.  ^iluiOnS 
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THIRTY-THREE    YEARS'    PROGRESS 

€tt-ttfttslibt  MIrokaaliJ  Somtg  Ittmtei. 

Sales.                                               Sales. 

Ybabs.                        £ 

Ybabs.                     £ 

1864  USks)       51,857 

1881  3,574,095 

1865   120,754 

1882   4,038,288 

1866  175,489 

1883   4,546,889 

1867  (wSta)     331,744 

1884  (wSta)     4,675,371 

1868   412,240 

1885   4,793,151 

1869  507,217 

1886  6,223,179 

1870  (wSta)      677,734 

1887  6,713,235 

1871   758,764 

1888   6,200,074 

1872   1,153,132 

1889  (wSk.)     7,028,944 

1873   1,636,950 

1890  7,429,073 

1874   1,964,829 

1891  8,766,430 

1875   2,247,395 

1892  9,300,904 

1876  UU  2,697,366 

1893   9,526,167 

1877   2,827,052 

1894  9,443,938 

1878  2,705,625 

1895  (w2k.)  10,141,917 

1879  (w2ta)  2,645,331 

1896  11,115,056 

1880   3,339,681 

Total  Sales  in  the  Thibtt-thbbb  )             ©-iok  rfd^ck  qo-i 
Ybabs,  1864  to  1896.               j      —    S&ld5,7t:>y,»^l. 

Total  Profits  in  the  Th;»ty-thbbb  \                     ^  aAc%  fvc%c% 
Ybabs,  1864  to  1896.               j     -             1,843,7.^^. 

STATISTICAL    POSITION    OF    THE     CO-OPEBATIVB 

WHOLESALE    SOCIETY    LIMITED. 

December  26th,  1896. 

Number  of  Societies  holding  Shares 1,044 

Number  of  Members  belonging  to  Shareholders  993,564           £ 

Share  Capital      682,656 

Loans  and  Deposits 1,195,895 

Eeserve  Fund— Trade  and  Bank      97,852 

Insurance  Fund 319,478 

Sales  for  the  Year  1896      11,115,056 

Net  Profits  for  Year  1896 177,419 

THIRTY-THREE     YEARS'     PROGRESS 

OF   THE    CO-OPERATIVE    WHOLESALE    SOCIETY    LIMITED. 
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PLAN    OF    MANCHESTER. 
Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Central  Offices  and 
Brouqhton  Works,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 
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PLAN     OF    NEWCASTLE. 

Showing  the  mo3t  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Premises  from 

THE  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places. 
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LONDON    BACON    STOVES.    118,    Leman    Street. 


PLAN    OF    LONDON,    Showing    Branch    Premises. 


SALEROOM.    LEEDS.    88,    Call    Lane. 


PLAN     OF    LEEDS, 

Showinq  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Sooietys  Saleroom  and  Clothing 

Factory,  Holbeck,  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  Principal  Places 


SALEROOM,    Lion    Arcade,    Huodersfieuo. 


PLAN    OF     NOTTINGHAM, 
Showing  Position  of  Co-operative  Wholesale   Society's   Saleroom. 


SALEROOM.   16.    Raiuway    Road.    Blackburn. 


4 


DEPOT    AND    SALEROOM,   Guildhall    Road.    Northampton. 


PLAN    OF    NORTHAMPTON, 
Showing   Position   of  Co-operative  Wholesaue  Society's  Saleroom, 


SALEROOM,    Hope    Street,    Cardiff. 
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PLAN     OF    CARDIFF, 
Showing   Position  of  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's   Saleroom. 


SALEROOM,    Situate    in    46,    Corporation    Street,    Birmingham. 


PLAN    OF    BIRMINGHAM, 
Showing  Position  of  Co-operative   Wholesale   Society's  Saleroom. 


a. 
Ill 
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PLAN     OF    BRISTOL. 

Showing  the   most   Direct  Route  to  the   Co-operative   Wholesale    Societys    Depots 

FROM  THE   Principal   Railway   Stations. 
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NEW    YORK    PRODUCE    EXCHANGE.    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK, 
In    which    the    Society's    Offices    are    situate. 
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HAMBURG    BRANCH, 

LUISENHOF-      NeUE     QkONiNQER     StR.,     IN     WHICH     THE     SOCIETYS     OFFICE      IS     SITUATE. 


AARHUS    BRANCH,    Denmark. 
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PLAN     OF     LEICESTER, 

Showing  the  most  Direct  Route  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Sooietys  Boot  and  Shoe  Works 

FROM  THE  Railway  Stations  and  PpiNOiPAL  Places. 


To    West    End    Works. 
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Buildings  in  which  QOOLE  OFFICES  are  situated,  Stanhope  Street. 
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ROUEN     OFFICES. 
2,  Rue  Jeanne  d'Aro,  Rouen.  France. 


CALAIS     OFFICES.     Rue     de     Madrid. 
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e-operaliDe  ||helesale  £eeiely 


LIMITED. 


Enrolled  August  11th,  1863,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  25  and  26  Vict,  cap.  87,  sec.  15, 1862. 


BUSINESS   COMMENCED   MAECH   14th,    1864. 


SHAEES,   £5   EACH,   TEANSFEEABLE. 


Central  ©IRces,  :fi3anft,  (Brocerg  ant)  jprovieion,  an& 
JBoot  an&  Sboe  Marebouses: 

BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 


2)rapers  Marebouses : 
DANTZIC    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 


Moollen  Clotb  an&  1Rea5s*/lftat>e0  marebouse: 
CORPORATION    ST.,    MANCHESTER. 

3furnl6bing  IKHarebouse : 

tHOLOATE   STREET,  MANCHESTER. 



Brancbes : 

WATERLOO     STREET,     NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

AND 

LEMAN     STREET,    LONDON,    E. 


Ill 


purcbastna  anb  f  orwarbtng  Depots. 


LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  LONGTON,   GOOLE,   GARSTON,   CARDIFF 
AND  NORTHAMPTON. 


I 


5rclan0 : 

CORK,  LIMERICK,  TRALEE,  AND  ARMAGH. 

Creameries : 

Englani):    BANBURY. 
5rclan& : 


I 


ABINGTON. 

BALLYBRICKEN. 

BALLYFINANE. 

BILBOA. 

CASTLEMAHON. 

CUTTEEN. 

DEVON    ROAD. 

With  numerous  auxiliaries 


DROMCLOUGH. 

FEALE    BRIDGE. 

GLENMORE. 

LIXNAW. 

TRALEE. 

TARMON. 


America:  new  york. 
(Iana&a:  Montreal. 
3f ranee:  Calais  and  rouen. 
australia:  Sydney. 


Denmark:  Copenhagen, 

AARHUS. 

(Berman^:  Hamburg. 
Swe&en:  Gothenburg. 
Spain:  denia. 


Depots  anb  Salerooms: 

LEEDS,  HUDDERSFIELD,  NOTTINGHAM,  BLACKBURN, 
AND   BIRMINGHAM. 


probuctive  Morfts* 


:©i6cuit6  aiiD  Sweets  llClorfts: 

CRUMPSALL,NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

J6oot  m\tf  Sboe  llClorks: 

LEICESTER   AND 
HECKMONDWIKE. 

Soap  an&  CanMe  Morfts: 

IRLAM. 

moollen  Clotb  morks: 

LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY. 

1Rea&i5*/IBat)e6  MorF^s: 

HOLBECK,  LEEDS,  AND 
BROUGHTON,  MANCHESTER. 

Cocoa  ant)  Cbocolate  TlBlorhg : 

116,  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON. 


Corn/IftiU: 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 

^urnttuve  J'actor^: 

BROUGHTON,  MANCHESTER. 

Iprinting  IRIlorf^s: 

HOLGATE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Ipreserve  lldorfts: 

MIDDLETON   JUNCTION. 

Sbirts,  /iBantles,  aiiD 
IDlnDerclotbing : 

BROUGHTON,  MANCHESTER. 

XarJ)  IRefiner^: 

WEST   HARTLEPOOL. 


Sbipowners  anb  Sbtppers 

BETWEEN 

GARSTON  AND  ROUEN;  GOOLE  AND  CALAIS;  GOOLE  AND 
HAMBURG;  MANCHESTER  AND  ROUEN. 


Steamsbips  ®wnet>  b^  tbe  Society: 

LIBERTY."  "EQUITY."  "FEDERATION."  "PIONEER. 

"PROGRESS."  "DINAH."  "BRITON." 


JSanmno  Bgenctes: 


THE   MANCHESTER  AND   COUNTY  BANK  LI]\IITED. 

THE   LONDON   AND   COUNTY   BANK. 

THE   NATIONAL   PROVINCIAL   BANK   OF   ENGLAND. 

THE   MANCHESTER  AND   LIVERPOOL   DISTRICT  BANK. 

THE   LANCASHIRE   AND   YORKSHIRE   BANK. 

THE   UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER. 

THE   LONDON   AND   MIDLAND   BANK. 


(Beneral  Committee* 


(Tbatrman: 

Mr.   JOHN    SHILLITO, 
17,    Cavendish    Terrace,     Halifax. 


IDice^dbatrman: 

Mr.    THOMAS     BLAND, 
Rashcliffe,  Huddersfield. 


Secretary: 

Mr.  THOMAS  SWANN,  Beech  Villa,  James  Street,  Masborough. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BATES    Green  Lane,  Patricroft. 

Mr.  JAMES  FAIRCLOUGH    33,  Sackville  Street,  Barnsley. 

Mr.  E.  GRINDROD 13,  Holker  Street,  Keighley. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HIND 53,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Leicester. 

Mr.  R.  HOLT    84,  Tweedale  Street,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KILLON     45,  Heywood  Street,  Bury. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  LANDER  155,  Escrick  Street,  Halliwell,  Bolton. 

Mr.  JOHN  LORD    19,  Tremellen  Street,  Accrington. 

Mr.  T.  E.  MOORHOUSE Repcyrter  Office,  Delph. 

Mr.  ALFRED  NORTH :Mount  Pleasant,  Batley. 

Mr.  H.  C.  PINGSTONE Yew  Bank,  Brook  Road,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Mr.  A.  SCOTTON Avondale  House,  New  Normanton,  Derby. 

Mr.  JOHN  STANSFIELD   23,  Devonshire  Road,  Blackpool. 


IRewcastle  Brancb  Committee. 

Chaieman  :  Mr.  T.  TWEDDELL,  Hutton  Avenue,  West  Hartlepool. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  THOS.  SHOTTON,  189,  Coatsworth  Road,  Gateshead. 

Secretary  :  Mr.  ROBERT  GIBSON,  120,  Sidney  Grove,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr.  GEORGE   BINNEY   2,  Co-op.  New  Houses,  Alligate,  Durham. 

Mr.  W.  D.  GRAHAM 123,  Bedeburn  Road,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  ROBERT  IRVING Woodrouffe  Terrace,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  THOMAS   RULE 20,  Ravensworth  Terrace,  Bensham,  Gateshead. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  STOKER Seaton  Delaval,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Xon^on  Brancb  Committee. 

Chairman:  Mr.  GEO.  HAWKINS,  53,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  GEO.  SUTHERLAND,  78,  Maxey  Road,  Plumstead. 

Secretary:  Mr.  HENRY  PUMPHREY,  Paddock  Terrace,  Lewes. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  CLAY    Stratton  Road,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  H.  ELSEY   Bickleigh,  Festing  Grove,  Festing  Road,  Southsea. 

Mr.  J.  F.  GOODEY New  Town  Lodge,  Colchester. 

Mr.  GEORGE   HINES    North  Bank,  Belstead  Road,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TUTT    134,  Braybrook  Road,  Hastings. 


Scrutineers: 

Mr.  F.  HARDERN,  Oldham.  I      Mr.  J.  J.  BARSTOW,  Dewsbury, 


Hubitors:  ] 

Mr.  THOS.  J.  BAYLIS,  Masborough.  I       Mr.  JAMES   E.  LORD,  Rochdale.    1 
Mr.  THOMAS   WOOD,  Manchester.     |       Mr.  ISAAC   HAIGH,  Barnsley.         ( 


©fficere  of  tbe  Society. 


Hccountant: 

Mr.  THOMAS  BRODRICK,  Eccles 


Casbier: 

Mr.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Rochdale. 

JBupers,  Salesmen,  dc. 
/IBancbcster— (Brocer^  m\t)  iprovisions: 

■  Mr,  ISAAC   TWEEDALE.  I  Mr.  JAS.   MASTIN. 

Mr.  THOMAS   PEARSON.  |  Mr.  WILLIAM   WROOT. 

/iRancbcstcr— Draperi^ : 

Mr.  J.  MEADOWCROFT.  I  Mr.  JOHN   SHARROCKS. 

Mr.  WILLIAM   T.  ALLITT.         |  Mr.  JOHN   T.  OGDEN. 

/Iftaiicbester— TMooUens,  JSoots,  ant)  ^Furniture: 

Woollens  and  Ready-mades .Mr.  W.  GIBSON. 

Boots  and  Shoes Mr.  HENRY   JACKSON. 

Furniture   Mr.  T.  R.  ALLEN. 

/iRancbestcr— {Travellere : 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa Mr.  R.  TURNER. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  GEORGE   BARLASS. 

Productive  Societies  and  Drapery Mr.  WM.   BREFFITT. 

Mr.  THOS.  A.  RANKIN. 

Mr.  A.  ACKROYD. 

Sblppina  5)cpartmcnt: 

General  Manager Mr.  CHAS.  R.  CAMERON. 

Sbippln^  ant)  3forvvart)ing  Depots: 

Rouen  (France)     Mr.  JAMES   MARQUIS. 

Goole  Mr.  W.  J.  SCHOFIELD. 

Calais Mr.  WILLIAM   HURT. 

Xont)on : 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Mr.  CHARLES   FIELDING. 

Xivcrpool: 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  ARTHUR   W.  LOBB. 

Salerooms : 

Leeds Mr.  JOSEPH   HOLDEN. 

Nottingham   Mr.  A.  DELVES. 

Huddersfield Mr.  W.  HARRISON. 

Birmingham Mr.  W.  AMOS. 

Northampton    Mr.  A.  BAKER. 

Cardiff Mr.  JAS.  F.  JAMES. 

Xongton : 

Crockery  Depot     Mr.  J.  RHODES. 

IKlewcastle : 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  ROBT.  WILKINSON. 

Mr.  T.  WEATHERSON. 

Drapery Mr.  JOHN   MACKENZIE. 

Boots  and  Shoes Mr.  O.  JACKSON. 

Furniture  and  Hardware Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Chief  Clerk    Mr.  H.  R.  BAILEY. 


I 
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JBu^ers,  Salesmen,  dc. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  BENJAMIN  JONES. 

,      '     „  „  Mr.  WM.  OPENSHAW. 

Drapery Mr.  F.  G.  WADDINGTON. 

Boots  and  Shoes Mr.  ALFEED  PARTRIDGE. 

Furnishing    Mr.  F.  LING. 

Chief  Clerk    Mr.  WILLIAM  STRAWN. 

JBristol  2)epot: 

Mr.  J.  W.  JUSTHAM. 

Jrisb  :fiSrancbes— Butter  anb  jEqqs. 

Cork :  !  XimericJ? : 

Mr.  JAMES  TURNBULL.  Mr.  WILLIAIM  L.  STOKES. 

Zvaicc :  j  Brma^b : 

Mr.  JAMES  DAWSON.  j  Mr.  J.  HOLLAND. 

mew  l^orK  (Bmer(ca) :  /IRontreal  (Canada) : 

Mr.     JOHN     GLEDHILL.  Mr.     A.     C.     WIELAND. 

Copenbaaen  (Denmark) :  Ibamburg  ((3erman^) : 

Mr.  JOHN  ANDREW.  ]\[r.     WM.     DIL WORTH. 

Barbus  (Denmark) :  (3otbenburg  (Sweden) : 

Mr.   H.  J.    W.    MADSEN.  Mr.    H.    C.    K.    PETERSEN. 

Xower  CriimpsaU  JBiscuit  «Sc.»  Morks: 

Mr.  GEORGE  BRILL.  j 

Leicester  JBoot  anO  Sboe  Morke: 

Mr.  JOHN  BUTCHER. 

Ibeckmon^wike  JSoot  an&  Sboe  limorks: 

Mr.  J.  YORKE. 

5rlam  Soap  llClorks:  I 

Mr.  J.  E.  GREEN. 
Travellers Mr.  J.  POGSON  and  Mr.  J.  ANDERSON. 

:JBatle^  mooUen  Clotb  TMorks:        %cct>s  1Rea&^*/lfta&e6  morfta: 

Mr.  S.  BOOTHROYD.  Mr.  WILLIAM  UTTLEY. 

Dunston  Corn  /iftUl: 

Mr.      TOM      PARKINSON. 

JBrouobton  (/Iftancbester)  Cabinet  afactor^: 

Mr.  J.  HODGKINSON. 

mcst  Ibartlepool  XarJ>  ffactor^ : 

Mr.  W.  HOLLAND. 

/ifti^Meton  function  preserve  Morks: 

Mr.  A.  J.  CLEMENTS. 

printino   Department:  JBullMng  Department: 

Mr.  G.  BREARLEY.  Mr.  P.  HEYHURST. 

Brcbitect : 

Mr.  F.  E.  L.  HARRIS. 


Employes. 


NUMBEE   OF   EMPLOYES,   SEPTEMBEE,  1897. 


Distributive  Departments. 

General  Drapery,  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Furnishing  Offices . ,  Manchester 

Cashier's  Office    

Grocery  Department 

Drapery  „  

Woollen  Cloth  Department 

Boot  and  Shoe 

Furnishing 

Shipping 

Building 

Dining-room 

Other 


Collective 
Totals. 


337 
21 

178 

112 

28 

38 

64 

8 

305 
10 
35 


Branches. 


1,136 


Newcastle 


Productive  Department 
Building  „ 


London  (Office  and  Departments) 

„        Bakery,  Packing,  and  Pickling    . 

„        Tailoring 

„  Brush,  Bedding,  and  Upholstery 
„        Building 

Tea    

„         Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Stables  


Depots. 


Bristol 

Cardiff 

Northampton 


Purchasing   Depots. 


Liverpool  Branch — Grocery  and  Shipping 

Longton  Crockery 

Irish  Branches   

„     Creameries    


New  York  . 
Montreal . . . 
Copenhagen 
Hamburg . . . 

Aarhus 

Gothenburg 

Denia    

Sydney 


Foreign  Purchasing  Depots. 


366 
201 

97 

340 
78 
54 
41 
206 
335 
73 
26 


67 
8 
5 


22 

26 

65 

103 


664 


1,153 


80 


216 


50 


Carried  forward  3,299 
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NUMBEE   OF   EMPLOYES,    SEPTEMBEE,   1897. 


Collective 
Totals. 


Brought  forward    3,299 


Salerooms. 

Leeds    5 

Nottingham    2 

Birmingham    1 


Shipping  Offices. 

Goole    16 

Garston    2 

Rouen 5 

Calais    12 


Steamships. 

"  Pioneer  " 14 

"  Progress  " 13 

"  Federation  " 18 

"  Equity  "    19 

"  Liberty  "   19 

"  Briton  " 4 

"  Dinah  " 4 


8 


35 


91 


Productive  Works. 

Crumpsall  Biscuit  Works   325 

Middleton  Junction  Preserve  Works 393 

Leicester  Shoe  Works,  Knighton  Fields 1,743 

„                 „               Duns  Lane    403 

Enderby 84 

Heckmondwike  Shoe  Works 347 

„              Currying  Department 45 

Irlam  Soap  Works    233 

Batley  Woollen  Mill    132 

Leeds  Ready-Mades 500 

Dunston  Corn  Mill 169 

West  Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery    31 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory   113 

Tailoring       „         400 

Shirt              „         71 

Mantle          „ 28 

„           Underclothing  Factory 52 

Manchester  Printing  Department    145 

5,214 

Total 8,647 


XTerms  of  flbembersbip. 


TEADE    DEPAETMENT. 

FOE  the  information  of  Societies  and  Companies  not  already 
purchasers  from  or  members  of  this  Society,  we  give  below — 
(1)  our  requirements  on  opening  new  accounts ;  (2)  particulars  of 
trade  terms  ;  (3)  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  ;  and  (4)  a 
few  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  membership. 

Any  further  information  will  gladly  be  given  on  application. 

(1)  New  Accounts. 

Societies  desiring  to  open  accounts  are  requested  to  furnish  us 
with  a  copy  each  of  their  registered  rules  and  latest  balance  sheet. 

If  a  balance  sheet  has  not  been  prepared,  then  the  following 
information  should  be  sent,  viz.,  the  number  of  members ;  amount 
of  paid-up  share  capital ;  whether  credit  is  allowed,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent ;  the  amount  of  business  done,  or  expected  to  be  done, 
per  week. 

(2)  Trade  Terms. 

With  the  first  order  sufficient  cash  must  be  remitted  to  cover 
the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  ordered ;  afterwards  payment 
must  be  made  within  seven  days  from  date  of  invoice  ;  all  accounts 
are  rendered  strictly  net. 

Business  is  conducted  on  these  terms  with  registered  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Companies  only. 

Societies  in  process  of  formation  and  whose  rules  are  not  yet 
registered  can  be  supplied  with  goods  on  payment  of  cash  with 
each  order. 

A  list  of  goods  suitable  for  a  first  order  will  be  sent  on  application. 

(3)  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Membership. 

The  following  extracts  from  our  Eules  contain  the  principal 
features  in  connection  with  membership  : — 

(a)  admission  OF  MEMBERS.— (Extract  from  Rule  5.) 

The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative 
societies  or  companies  (registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1876,  or  under  the  Companies  Acts,  with  limited  liability, 
or  under  any  law  of  the  country  where  they  are  situate,  whereby  they 
acquire  the  right  of  trading  as  bodies  coi-porate,  with  limited  liability) 
as  have  been  admitted  by  the  general  committee,  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  delegates  voting  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society.  An 
application  for  shares  shall  be  made  by  a  resolution  of  some  general 
or  committee  meeting  of  the  society  or  company  making  the  application, 
contained  in  writing  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  secretary  and 
three  of  its  members.  Every  society  or  company  making  an  application 
for  shares  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members,  and  take  up  not  less 
than  three  £5  shares  for  every  twenty  members,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  and  agree  to  increase  the  number  annually  as  its  members 
increase,  making  the  return  of  such  increase  at  the  time  and  in 
accordance  with  its  return  to  the  Registrar. 


-i. 
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(b)  CAPITAL— HOW  PAID  UP— (Extract  from  Rule  9.) 
The  capital  of  this  society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  five  pounds 
each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only.  Every  society,  on  its  admission, 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  taken  up. 
Each  five  pounds  so  paid  shall  constitute  one  fully  paid-up  share ;  but 
no  dividend  or  interest  shall  be  withdrawn  by  members  until  their  shares 
are  paid  up.  Any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  advance.  After  having 
received  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
share  capital  may  be  called  up  by  the  general  committee  on  giving 
notice  to  that  effect. 

(c)  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 
Application  for  Shares. 

Folio 

The 

Co-operative  Society  Limited. 

TO   THE    DIRECTORS   OF   THE   CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY  Limited,  1,  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Gentlemen, 

Whereas,   by  a  Resolution  of  the 

Co-operative  Society  Limited,  passed  by  the* 

at  a  Meeting  held  on  the day  of it  luas 

resolved  that  the  Society,  ivhich  consists  of Members, 

agree  to  take  up Shares  (being  not  less  than  Three 

Shares  foi-  every  Twenty  of  our  Members,  or  fractional  part 
thereof)  in  the  C0-opBrat:iJC  ^IjoUsnle  j^omtn  ^'imit^tr.  and 
annually  to  increase  our  Shares  at  the  time  and  in  accordance 
with  our  return  to  the  Registrar,  and  to  accept  such  Shares 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  your  Rules. 

189 

Attested  by ] 

•  Three  Members. 


Secretary. 

Members,  Committee  of  Management,  or  Directors. 


(4)  Advantages  Accruing  from  Membership. 

(a)  The  liability  of  each  society  member  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  its 
shares. 

(b)  Members  of  this  Society  receive  double  the  rate  of  dividend  on  purchases 
to  non-members. 

(c)  Share  capital  receives  interest  after  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent  per  annum. 

(d)  Each  society  composing  the  "Wholesale"  may  nominate  one  representa- 
tive for  every  500  of  its  members  to  represent  it  at  the  General  or  Branch 
Quarterly  Meetings,  or  other  Special  Meetings  which  may  be  convened  from 
time  to  time,  and  thus  have  a  direct  influence  and  voice  in  the  control  and 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  nomination  and  election  of  its  officers  for 
General  and  Branch  Committees,  Auditors,  and  Scrutineers  are  effected  by 
means  of  nomination  and  voting  papers,  v^hich  are  sent  to  all  shareholding 
societies  to  be  filled  vip. 

(e)  A  merely  nominal  payment  secures  membership,  a  deposit  of  Is.  per 
share  upon  application  being  only  required ;  the  dividend  on  purchases  and 
interest  on  share  capital  being  credited  to  share  account  until  paid  up. 


Those  societies  not  already  federated  with  the  "Wholesale"  should  at  once 
join  and  thus  secure  the  advantages  to  themselves  and  the  co-operative  move- 
ment generally  which  its  extensive  and  varied  operations  are  intended  to  confer. 
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Business  Botices. 


fill  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Society,  and  not  to  Individuals. 


V/i  i'E  would  especially  impress  upon  Societies'  Managers  and  Secretaries 
^^■'^  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  following  regulations,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  Goods,  to  ensure  promptitude  in  the  answering 
and  classification  of  letters,  and  to  prevent  disappointment. 

LETTEES. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Society,  and  not  to  individuals. 
Addressed  Envelopes  are  supplied  at  cost  price. 

Communications  for  the  following  Departmeuts,  and  relating  to  the  subjects 
xtamed,  should  always  be  made  on  separate  forms  or  sheets  of  paper,  viz. : — 

(1)  Bank  and  Cashier's  Department. 

(2)  Accountant's  Department. 

(3)  Replies  to  Correspondence. 

(4)  Grocery  and  Provision  Department — Orders  only. 

(5)  „  „  ,,         Applications  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

(6)  Drapery  Department — Orders  and  Samples. 

(7)  Woollen  Cloth  and  Ready-made  Department — Orders  and  Samples. 

(8)  Boot  and  Shoe  Department — Orders  and  Samples. 

(9)  Furnishing  Department —  „  „ 

(10)  Coal — Orders  and  Applications  for  Prices. 

(11)  Advices  of  Returns. 

(12)  Claims,  delays,  complaints,  &c.,  for  all  Departments. . 

(13)  Printing  Department — Orders  and  Applications  for  Prices. 

Although  each  of  the  above  classifications  requires  a  separate  form,  they 
should  all  be  enclosed  under  one  cover,  and  addressed  to  the  Society. 

Samples  should  be  properly  secured,  and  not  sent  loose. 

At  the  Central  Office,  in  Manchester  alone,  the  number  of  Letters,  Orders, 
&c.,  received  daily  is  enormous.  To  effectually  deal  with  these  communications 
some  division  into  departments  is  absolutely  necessary. 

These  classifications  have  therefore  been  adopted,  and  Societies  are  asked  to 
assist  by  seeing  that  their  communications  are  despatched  in  accordance  there- 
with, as  when  subjects  included  in  more  than  one  of  these  divisions  are  dealt 
with  on  one  form,  much  labour  is  involved  in  re-writing  the  portions  required  to 
be  separated,  besides  causing  a  liability  to  err  in  the  process. 

OEDEES  FOE  GOODS. 

The  name  of  the  Society  and  the  Station  to  which  the  Goods  are  to 
be  forwarded  should  be  written  at  the  head  of  each  order. 

Orders  should  contain  the  Price  or  Brand  of  each  Article  wanted. 

Delays  would  often  be  prevented  by  noticing  in  which  column  in  the  Price 
Lists  (Manchester,  Newcastle,  London,  &c.)  the  Goods  are  quoted,  and  posting 
the  Orders  direct  to  the  Central,  or  branches  named,  as  the  case  requires. 
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As  regards  "Direct  Quotations,"  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many 
instances  where  minimum  quantities  are  fixed,  orders  are  frequently  received 
for  less  than  the  stipulated  quantities.  This  necessitates  correspondence,  and 
in  cases  of  urgency  entails  inconvenience  to  Societies,  which  would  be  obviated 
by  carefully  noticing  the  Price  List  when  ordering. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Forms  we  have  specially  prepared  should  be  used  in 
sending  Orders. 

1.  Grocery,  Drapery,  Woollens,  and  Furnishing  Department. 

2.  Tailoring  (Bespoke),  with  instructions  for  measurement. 

3.  Boot  and  Shoe  Department. 

4.  ^^  ,,  „        (Bespoke),  with  instructions  for  measurement. 

Books  containing  50  Forms,  with  Duplicates,  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Orders  for  each  Department  should  be  made  out  on  separate  forms. 

CONSIGNMENT   OF  GOODS.  5 

Whenever  delays  occur  in  the  delivery  of  Goods,  Societies  will  please  com- 
municate with  the  carrier  at  their  end,  in  addition  to  informing  us. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  Goods,  we  would  state  that  when  Goods  are  Carriage  Paid  we  undertake  their 
safe  delivery ;  but  when  the  Carriage  is  Not  Paid,  the  Carrier  is  responsible  to 
the  Consignees,  who,  before  taking  delivery  of  any  Goods,  should  carefully 
examine  the  same,  and  at  once  claim  for  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  in  transit. 

EMPTIES. 

Empty  packages  should  be  returned  carefully  packed,  and  fully  and  correctly 
consigned. 

Each  package  should  have  a  label  or  direction  card  attached,  stating  the 
contents,  the  name  of  the  Society  forwarding  them,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
their  destination. 

Empties  should  be  returned  direct  to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the 
Goods  were  sent.  When  returned  to  Manchester  or  the  Branches,  additional  ex- 
pense and  trouble  are  incurred  in  re-consigning  them  to  their  proper  destination. 

A  few  manufacturers  pay  carriage  on  returned  empties ;  where  this  is  done 
Societies  will  consign  carriage  forward,  in  all  other  cases  carriage  should  be 
paid.  A  list  of  firms  who  pay  carriage  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Central  Offices. 

In  all  cases  an  advice  giving  full  particulars  of  the  empties  returned  (viz., 
the  kind,  the  quantity,  the  numbers,  the  price  charged,  and  reference  to  invoice 
where  charged)  should  be  immediately  posted  to  us,  as  unless  this  is  done  our 
rule  is  not  to  allow  credit  for  them. 

We  have  a  book,  which  we  send  free  on  application,  containing  50  forms, 
with  duplicates,  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  which  Societies  are 
recommended  to  use. 

The  importance  of  carrying  out  these  instructions  will  be  seen  when  Societies 
are  informed  that  the  Railway  Companies  seldom  make  deliveries  of  empties 
until  they  have  a  complete  load,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  from  what  Societies  they  have  been  received,  unless  fuU 
particulars  are  given. 
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In  many  cases  Societies  do  not  fully  carry  out  these  instructions,  con- 
sequently we  are  continually  receiving  empty  packages  which  we  are  not  able 
to  credit  because  we  do  not  know  from  whom  they  have  been  returned.  This  is 
a  loss  which  we  are  desirous  Societies  should  not  incur ;  we  therefore  point  it 
out  to  them  so  that  the  necessary  precautions  may  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

GOODS   CONSIGNED   AS   EMPTIES. 

We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  Goods  that  may  be  returned 
consigned  as  empties,  as  any  claim  made  on  the  Railway  Companies  for  missing 
Goods  under  such  circumstances  would  not  be  entertained. 

^  STATEMENTS  OF   TKADE   ACCOUNTS. 

Weekly  Statements 

Are  sent  out  to  all  Societies  doing  business  with  us,  showing  Total  of  Goods 
Invoiced,  Cash  Received,  and  Allowances  made  during  the  week,  and  Balance, 
if  any,  at  the  week  end. 

These  statements  afford  a  great  check  on  Societies'  books,  and  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  compare  each  one  as  received  with  their  books,  and  to  report  to 
us  particulars  in  case  of  any  discrepancy. 

Quarterly  Statements 

Are  issued  immediately  after  our  Books  are  made  up  for  the  Quarter. 

They  are  in  form  similar  to  the  Weekly  Statements,  and  must  be  returned, 
duly  certified  if  correct,  to  our  Auditors,  who  require  them  as  an  independent 
check  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  accounts. 

We  rely  upon  Societies  giving  prompt  attention  to  these  statements,  as  the 
early  issue  of  our  Balance  Sheets  depends  to  an  extent  on  their  immediate  return. 

In  case  of  any  discrepancy,  details  should  be  at  once  given  or  applied  for, 
but  if  correct,  the  Statement  should  be  forthwith  signed  and  returned  to  the 
Auditors,  in  the  envelope  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 

SHAKE  AND  LOAN  PASS  BOOKS. 

These  should  be  sent  to  the  Head  Office  (1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester)  every 
Quarter,  viz.,  in  the  Second  Week  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  previous  Quarter's  Interest  and  Dividend  entered 
therein.  Societies  requiring  information  respecting  the  amount  of  their  Share 
or  Loan  Capital  are  requested  to  send  their  Pass  Books  for  the  amount  to  be 
filled  in,  instead  of  sending  for  Statements. 

When  Shares  are  paid  up  the  Share  Book  need  not  again  be  sent  until  a 
further  allotment  is  made. 

SOCIETIES'   BALANCE    SHEETS. 

We  especially  desire  those  Societies  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  send 
us  a  copy  of  their  last  Balance  Sheet,  stating  on  it  the  number  of  their  Mem- 
bers ;  also,  a  copy  of  their  rules. 
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XTrabe  department 


CASH   AEEANGEMENTS. 

/TfT'E  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Societies  to  the  arrangements 
specified  below,  which  will  give  facility  and  security  when 
making  remittances  to  this  Society  : — 

1.  All  cash  must  be  addressed  to  the  Society  only,  and  not  to  individuals, 


iwr 


to  the  committee  or  auditors. 


2.  CHEQUES  and  DRAFTS  to  be  made  payable  to  the  CO-OPERATIVE  'i 

WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED,  Post-office  Orders  to  Abraham  Green-  j 
WOOD.  Drafts  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Society  must  be  payable  on  demand;  'j 
other  drafts  when  remitted  to  us  must  have  reached  maturity.  All  drafts,  if  | 
possible,  should  be  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Manchester.  { 

3.  Societies  are  respectfully  requested,  when  drawing  cheques  in  our  favour,   j 

to  do  so  in  full,  viz.,  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited,  without  any  i 

abbreviation  or  variation  whatever.  j 

-J 

4.  In  forwarding  half  notes  Societies  should  state  whether  they  are  first  or  | 

second  halves ;  the  latter  half  notes  should  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  ^ 
of  our  acknowledgment  of  the  first.  Societies  not  receiving  acknowledgment  | 
for  first  or  second  half  notes  in  due  course  of  post  will  oblige  by  calling  atten-  ! 
tion  to  the  omission.  , 

5.  Loans,  Withdrawal  of. — Societies,  when  requiring  to  withdraw  their 
loans,  are  respectfully  requested  to  apply  at  the  Head  Office,  Manchester,  for 
an  official  form,  which  is  provided  for  and  supplied  to  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
enabling  them  to  withdraw  loans  and  to  state  definitely  the  amount  of  loan 
they  wish  to  withdraw.  Societies  will  please  note  this  special  request.  The  ' 
Wholesale  Society  will  give  due  notice  when  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
new  loans. 
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Bankino  department 

CUEEENT    ACCOUNTS 

OPENED  ON  THE  PLAN  USUALLY  ADOPTED  BY  OTHER  BANKERS. 


a 


USTOMEES   keeping   accounts   with   the   Bank  may  have 
moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  the 


HEAD   OFFICES, 


BALLOON     STREET,     MANCHESTER, 

AT 

THE   BRANCHES, 

WATERLOO     STREET,     NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

AND 

99,    LEMAN     STREET,     WHITECHAPEL,     LONDON,     E.; 

ALSO    AT 

THE   INDUSTRIAL    SOCIETY,    SCHOOL   STREET,   OVER    DARWEN ; 
THE    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETY,    HIGH    STREET,    LEICESTER; 

AT   THE 

HEAD     OFFICE, 

OR  ANY  Branch  of  the  following  Banks: 

MANCHESTER      AND      COUNTY     BANK, 

LONDON     AND     COUNTY    BANK, 

..-s  LONDON     AND     MIDLAND     BANK, 

NATIONAL     PROVINCIAL     BANK     OF     ENGLAND, 

UNION      BANK     OF     MANCHESTER, 

LANCASHIRE      AND     YORKSHIRE     BANK, 

MANCHESTER    AND     LIVERPOOL     DISTRICT    BANK, 

WILLIAMS    DEACON    AND    MANCHESTER   AND    SALFORD    BANK, 

AND   THE 

UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 


The  Banking  Turnover  is  upwards  of  £40,000,000  per  annum. 
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(Brocer?  anb  provision  2)epartment0* 


^TTT  complete  price  list  of  the  goods  dealt  in  is  issued  weekly,  the  i 

cJ^-^    prices  being  fixed  for  the  day  of  issue  only.     These  Weekly  Lists,  which  | 

are  sent  to  Co-operative  Societies  with  whom  we  do  business,  contain  reports  j 

and  opinions  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  as  regards  some  of  the  principal  | 

articles.  i 

The  reports  are  intended  for,  and  calculated  to  be  of  service  to.  Committees .  i 

and  Managers  of  Societies,  in  pointing  out  the  tendency  of  the  markets,  and  j 
when  to  buy  to  advantage. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resuvu'  of  the  chief  commodities,  and  how  the  ] 
"Wholesale"  is  circumstanced  in  relation  thereto: — 

BUTTEE   AND   EGGS— lEISH. 

The  arrangements  for  conducting  this  portion  of  the  business  are  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  supplying  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

There  are  buyers  attending  markets  at  Cork,  Limerick,  Tralee,  and  Armagh. 
These  buyers  are  gentlemen  of  the  first  experience  in  the  trade,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  and  direct  control  of  the  Society — not  being  merely  employed  as 
agents  or  buyers  on  commission. 

The  buyers,  although  taking  up  their  residences  at  the  places  named,  attend 
all  the  best  and  noted  markets  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  covered  by  their  operations  embraces  a  great  j 
proportion  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  that  j 
country.  I 

This  Society  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  purchaser  and  producer  of  Irish  | 
Creamery  Butter.  j 

BUTTEE   AND   EGGS— DENMAEK,    SWEDEN,  j 

AND   FINLAND.  j 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  this  respect  as  in  the  case  of  Irish  Butter  ; 
and  Eggs.  We  have  our  own  buyers  stationed  at  Copenhagen,  Aarhus,  and  ^ 
Gothenburg.  They  purchase  direct  from  the  best  producers  in  Denmark,  (| 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  contract  with  them  for  a  weekly  supply  of  all  i 
they  make.  ' 

Before  shipment,  all  goods  are  carefully  examined  by  our  representative. 

Societies  should  encourage  this  Branch  by  giving  us  weekly  orders  for  ship-  j 
ment  direct,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  warehousing  and  of  carriage  from  j 
Manchester.  ! 

BUTTEE— KIEL,   AND   GEEMAN   EGGS.  ! 

Our  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  these  are  similar  to  those  at  Copen-  j 
hagen.  i 
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Our  own  buyer  is  located  at  Hamburg,  and  buys  first-hand  from  the  farmers 
and  producers. 

Our  ready-money  system  of  doing  business  commands  the  best  terms,  and 
enables  us  to  do  a  very  extensive  and  satisfactory  trade  in  these  articles. 

BUTTEE  AND  EGGS— FEENCH. 

Supplies  of  these  are  obtained  fresh  weekly,  and  are  carefully  selected  for 
the  Society,  by  competent  and  experienced  men,  from  the  best  dairies  and 
districts  in  France. 

AMEEICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BUTTEE,  CHEESE,  BACON, 

HAMS,   LAED,   FLOUE,   APPLES,   &c.,  &c. 

NEW   YOEK   AND    MONTEEAL    BEANCHES. 

■  Buyers  are  located  at  New  York  and  Montreal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  purchase 
and  export  the  articles  sold  by  the  Society  which  are  grown  and  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  business  done  by  the  Society,  and  the  Capital  always  at  its  command, 
enables  its  representatives  to  enter  the  markets  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
places  them  in  a  pre-eminent  position  to  exact  terms  of  the  first  order.  These 
conditions,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  the  intermediate  dealers,  qualify  the 
Society  to  transfer  the  goods  from  where  they  are  produced  to  the  consimier 
with  the  least  possible  addition  to  the  cost. 

CHESHIEE   CHEESE. 

The  Society's  buyers  visit  the  best  dairies  and  farms  in  Cheshire  where  this 
is  made,  and  purchase  it  from  the  farmers  on  the  spot. 

V.  YEAST. 

This  is  imported  by  the  Society  direct  from  the  best  distillers  at  Schiedam, 
Hamburg,  and  France.  It  is  received  in  the  port  of  Hull  twice  in  each  week — 
i:e.,  Mondays  and  Thursdays — and  thence  distributed  to  the  Society's  customers. 

SUGAE. 

The  large  purchases  which  the  Society  is  able  to  make  place  it  in  the  best 
position  for  securing  the  utmost  advantages  from  the  refiners. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Society's  own  buyers  are  in  the  centre  of  operations 
in  Liverpool,  London,  Greenock,  and  New  York,  and  are  able  to  obtain 
information  at  first  hand. 

There  is  a  telephone  connecting  its  Liverpool  offices  with  the  Central  estab- 
lishment at  Manchester,  and  the  buyer  in  Liverpool  is  thus  in  constant 
telephonic  communication  with  the  Central  buyer  at  Manchester,  who,  being 
in  receipt  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  reports,  is  enabled  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  favourable  time  for  making  purchases. 
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Demeraras  and  other  Raws  are  sampled  on  arrival,  and  the  most  suitable  lots 
selected.  Continental  Cubes,  Loaves,  and  Granulated  are  bought  in  many  cases 
direct  from  the  Refiners  and  shipped  to  the  most  convenient  ports. 

FLOUE,   GEAIN,  &c. 

The  finest  brands  of  Flours  are  bought  direct  from  the  millers  in  Hungary ; 
our  own  Registered  Brands  of  Flours  are  distributed  direct  from  the  mill. 

The  Society's  buyers  in  New  York  and  Montreal  make  very  extensive  pur- 
chases of  Flour,  direct  from  the  millers,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Grain  is  bought  in  large  quantities,  "  to  arrive,"  and  Meal  of  all  kinds  from 
the  mills  direct. 

DEIED   FEUIT. 

Our  Dried  Fruit  buyers  go  annually  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain  at  the 
season  when  the  fruits  are  being  gathered,  and  visit  the  vineyards  where  the 
fruits  are  drying,  in  order  to  select  the  Samples  of  Currants,  Sultanas,  Figs, 
Valencias,  and  Muscatels  most  suitable  for  Co-operative  Societies.  These  are 
bought  direct  from  the  producer,  thereby  saving  the  middlemen's  profits,  and 
we  get  a  better  selection  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

PEPPEE   AND   GINGEE. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  these  articles,  and  the  qualities  we  supply  may  be   | 
relied  upon.     We  have  an  extensive  and  up-to-date  grinding  plant  laid  down, 
and  these  commodities  are  ground  under   our   own   immediate   supervision. 
Their  purity  is  thus  guaranteed. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  APPLES,  &c. 

There  is  a  special  buyer  for  these  goods,  who  travels  over  the  districts  known 
to  produce  the  best  sorts,  and  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  farmers  when  it 
can  be  done  with  advantage.  Our  buyer  also  regularly  attends  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Green  Fruit  Auctions. 

Purchases  to  a  very  large  extent  are  also  made  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  and  the  goods  are  imported  to  Goole  and  Garston,  by  the  Society's 
own  steamers,  which  ply  regularly  between  Calais  and  Goole  and  Hamburg  and 
Goole  on  the  East,  and  Rouen  and  Garston  and  Rouen  and  Manchester  on  the 
West  Coast. 

For  the  Productions  of  our  own  Works  at  Crumpsall,  Irlam, 
MiDDLETON,  West  Hartlepool,  and  Dunston,  see  separate  Advertise- 
ments. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

In  regard  to  this  trade  we  are  in  a  position  second  to  none ;  our  arrange- 
ments being  such  that  we  have  first  offers  from  all  the  principal  packers  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  America.  Salmon,  Lobster,  Beef,  Luncheon  Tongues, 
Rabbits,  and  Canned  Fruits  and  Tomatoes  we  have  specially  packed  for  us  under 
our  own  brands. 
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^ea,  Coffee,  anb  Cocoa  department 

LEMAN    STEEET,   LONDON,   E. 


^TTT'E  have  a  buyer  on  the  London  Market  whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to 
^'"'^^  select  and  purchase  Teas,  Coffees,  and  Cocoas  direct  from  the 
Importers. 

The  excellence  of  this  arrangement,  whether  viewed  from  an  economical 
point,  or  from  that  of  enabling  us  to  efficiently  supply  Societies  with  all  the 
numerous  varieties  and  qualities  they  may  desire,  is  too  apparent  to  need 
illustration. 

Our  unlimited  command  of  money  and  unequalled  organisation  places  us 
in  a  position  for  doing  this  trade  superior  to  that  of  any  other  house. 

ASSAM   AND   OTHEK   INDIAN   TEAS. 

These  are  made  a  special  study.  Year  by  year  they  are  increasing  in 
favour  with  the  public ;  and  their  greater  pungency  and  strength,  as  compared 
with  China  Teas,  are  likely  to  make  them  still  further  popular. 

CEYLON   TEAS. 

The  enterprise  of  the  planters  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  started  some 
few  years  ago,  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  various  estates  are  now 
yielding  a  much  larger  quantity  with  beneficial  results  to  both  growers  and 
consumers. 

These  Teas  are  rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  the  consumption  of  1897 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  9,000,0001bs.  over  1896. 

CHINA  TEAS. 

The  quality  of  this  season's  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  rather  below  the  average,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  by 
some  of  the  tea  men  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  The  consumption 
shows  a  further  decrease. 

BED   LEAF   CONGOUS. 

Seumoos  are  again  good,  useful  Teas.     Other  kinds  are  poor. 

BLACK   LEAF   CONGOUS. 

Oonfas  and  Kintucks  are  good,  useful  Teas.  Ningchows  and  Keemuns  are 
not  up  to  last  year  in  quality. 

SCENTED   TEAS. 

These  are,  on  the  whole,  well  made,  with  good  cup. 
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GEEEN   TEAS. 

The  bulk  of  these  are  exported,  very  little  being  now  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

BLENDED   TEAS. 

The  art  of  blending  is  now  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  to 
work  it  successfully  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  true  affinities  of  the 
various  growths  of  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  acquired  by  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  tea  tasting,  but  ample  capital,  large  premises,  suitable  machinery,  and  a 
competent  staff  of  well-instr acted  employes.  These  have  been  provided  for 
in  this  section  of  our  business. 

Extreme  care  i^s  taken  to  suit  all  tastes  and  districts,  and  everything  that 
can  be  thought  of  to  make  our  arrangements,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect,  will 
be  done. 

BULK   MIXED. 

These  are  packed  in  cads,  half  chests,  and  chests.     The  saving  of  capital 
and  labour,  the  greater  efficiency  and   satisfaction  resulting  from  scientific 
blending,   and   the   numerous   grades   supplied   by   us,  is  causing   a   largely- 
increased  demand,  and  is  making  them  very  popular. 
We  are  supplying 

Indian,  Ceylon,  and  China  Blends. 

Ceylon  s  and  Indians,  with  a  preponderance  of  Ceylons. 

Pure  Indians. 

Pure  Ceylons. 

Indians  and  Ceylons,  vnth  a  preponderance  of  Indians. 

PACKET   TEAS. 

The  large  and  continued  increase  in  the  output  of  these  Teas  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  favour  they  find  with  Co-operators. 

Everyone  will  admit  the  superiority  in  appearance  of  a  handsome  packet 
to  the  ordinary  parcel  turned  out  by  the  shopman  when  the  Tea  is  weighed 
over  the  counter. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  economy  of  labour  we  are  able  to  supply 
packets  (in  large  and  beautiful  variety)  at  a  cost  even  less  than  would  be 
incurred  if  made  up  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  store.  We  pack  eighteen 
varieties  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  4d.  to  3s.  6d.  These  combine  every  grade 
of  flavour,  from  the  pure,  delicate  China  to  the  stronger  blends  of  China, 
Indian,  and  Ceylon,  the  rich,  delicate  flavour  of  pure  Ceylon,  and  the  rough 
pungency  of  pure  Indian. 

We  warn  our  readers  that  a  great  many  mixtures  are  offered  as  Pure 
Ceylon  Teas  in  leaden  packets,  and  represented  as  being  imported  direct  from 
Ceylon  in  this  form.  Teas  offered  in  such  packets  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
Finest  Ceylon  Teas  are  seldom  so  imported. 

COFFEES. 

Plantation. — A  very  diminished  quantity  has  been  shipped,  several  of  the 
more  important  estates  having  been  turned  into  Tea  plantations.  The  price 
for  the  small  quantity  offered  has  consequently  been  very  high. 

East  India  has  also  yielded  a  small  crop  of  the  finer  sorts.  Best  marks 
have  sold  at  correspondingly  high  prices. 
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Costa  Rica,  as  compared  with  above  kinds,  has  sold  at  moderate  rates, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  supi^lies  in  other  sorts,  a  good  demand 
will  no  doubt  arise  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year.     Common  kinds  are  lower. 

Rio  and  Santos. — We  have  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Santos  Coffee,  and 
prices  have  consequently  been  continually  declining  and  are  much  lower  than 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past. 

EAW   COFFEES. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  in  use  in  the  home  market 
are  as  efficient  as  they  can  be  possibly  made. 

Samples,  both  in  the  raw  and  roasted  state,  are  sent  with  all  quotations. 

BOASTED   COFFEES. 

We  have  now  roasting  machinery  both  in  London  and  Manchester,  fitted 
with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

This  enables  us  to  supply  the  freshly-roasted  article  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  finish  off  the  berry  to  suit  the  particular 
requirements  of  customers. 

PACKED   COFFEE. 

Great  quantities  of  rubbish  have  been,  and  are  being,  sold  under  different 
fancy  names.  The  extraordinary  proportions  the  demand  for  these  articles 
has  assumed  have  led  the  Government  to  impose  a  special  tax  on  all  mixtures, 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  on  Coffee  caused  by  their 
consumption. 

This  will  now  put  the  honest  trader  on  a  fair  footing,  and  with  the  great 
advantage  to  the  consumer  that  he  can  make  sure  of  getting  a  really  good  and 
pure  article  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We,  therefore,  now  sell  Coffees  of  different  grades  and  qualities,  both  pure 
and  mixed  with  Chicory,  at  prices  which  will  be  sure  to  command  a  good  sale. 

Our  excellent  machinery,  our  economical  arrangements,  the  large  scale  of 
our  operations,  and  the  well-known  beneficial  results  of  division  of  labour,  will 
enable  us  to  supply  Societies  cheaper  and  better  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  for  themselves, 

COCOA   AND   CHOCOLATE. 

In  order  to  give  Societies  the  opportunity  of  getting  their  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  we  have  commenced  the  production  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  most  in  demand. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture,  ingredients  of  the  best 
quality  only  being  used.  The  works  are  fitted  with  efficient  and  modern 
machinery.  The  Society  is  thus  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  classes  of 
Cocoas  and  Chocolates  showing  better  quality  and  value  than  any  others  in 
the  market. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  : — 

PUEE   CONCENTEATED   EXTEACT   IN   TINS. 

This  Cocoa  is  similar  in  character  to  the  best  of  the  well-known  Dutch 
Cocoas.    It  possesses  great  strength,  combined  with  exquisite  flavour,  and  at 
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the  same  time  is  most  economical  in  use.  We  claim  for  this  Cocoa  that  it  is 
at  least  as  good  as  any  other  maker's,  at  the  same  time  being  considerably 
lower  in  price.  > 

PUEE  CONCENTEATED  ESSENCE  IN  PACKETS. 

A  preparation  of  the  finest  selected  Cocoa  nuts  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat  has  been  extracted ;  contains  no  sugar  and  no  starch.  With 
this  powder  can  be  made  a  cup  of  Cocoa  thin  in  body,  like  Tea  and  Coffee,  but 
with  far  more  nutritive  qualities  than  either  of  these. 

PEEPAEED  BEEAKEAST  COCOA.        * 

INIade  of  the  finest  grown  iiuts  and  mixed  with  such  other  ingredients  of 
the  best  quality  as  are  necessary  to  produce  a  high-class  powder,  soluble  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

HOMCEOPATHIC   COCOA.  g 

We  make  four  qualities,  each  of  which  will  be  found  not  inferior  to  the 
Cocoas  usually  sold  by  this  name. 

PEAEL   COCOA. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  produce  this  popular  Cocoa  in  the  best  form,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  sales  show  our  efforts  to  have  been  successful. 

EOCK   CHOCOLATE.  > 

A  preparation  of  finest  Nibs  and  best  Loaf  Sugar  ;  specially  recommended. 
The  following  also  are  made,  each  in  various  qualities  : — 

Rock   Cocoa,    Flake,    Cocoa   Nibs,    &c.  ^ 


CHOCOLATE   CONFECTIONEEY. 
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We  are  now  turning  out  large  quantities  of  this  article  in  various  forms 
^d.,  Id.,  and  2d.  Cakes,  Drops,  also  Creams  and  Cream  Cakes,  and  many  other- 
varieties  of  Chocolate  Confectionery, 

Societies  who  have  not  yet  tried  these  are  strongly  recommended  to  do  so, 
for,  whilst  being  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  both  for  children  and  adults, 
the  sale  will  be  found  to  be  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  which  Societies  may 
as  well  secure  for  themselves  as  leave  to  the  neighbouring  confectioner.  In  otir 
price  list  are  quoted  over  twenty  different  sorts  of  Eating  Chocolates  to  select 
from. 

The  majority  of  these  are  now  supplied  in  Id.  packets. 

We  think  Chocolates  put  up  in  this  form  may  be  found  particularly  suited 
to  the  needs  of  Co-operative  Societies,  since  all  loss  by  leakage  or  exposure  is 
avoided,  and  no  time  is  occupied  in  weighing  and  wrapping.  We  believe  no 
other  manufacturer  is  packing  Chocolates  in  this  way,  so  that  Societies  will 
have  the  monopoly  of  this  novelty. 

With  these  advantages  we  hope  for  an  extensive  sale. 
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2)vaper^  Department 


Central  Saleroom  and  Warehouse: 
DANTZIC      STEEET, 

MANCHESTEE 


Newcastle  Branch  Saleroom  and  Warehouse: 
WATEELOO      STEEET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


London  Branch  Saleroom  and  Warehouse: 
LEMAN      STEEET, 

LONDON,     E. 


PW  E   e:^pe:eial   attention   of    Xoeietie^  i^  eallecL 
to  i?)e  aBove  Depaptment,  w^ie^  i^  eg^tiipped 
to  ^epve;  t5e:m  in  t^e:  Be^t  po^^iBk  mannep, 
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Ibosier^  department. 

Hosiery  of  every  kind  and  make,  including  Ladies'  and  Children's 
Cashmere,  Wool,  and  Worsted  Hose,  Under  Vests,  Combinations,  &c.,  &c. 
Men's  and  Boys'  Wool,  Worsted,  and  Cashmere  Hose  and  Half-Hose; 
Lambswool  (Shetland  and  Natural)  Shirts,  Pants,  and  Drawers.  All  makes 
in  Children's  Socks,  Wool  Boots,  &c.  Knitting  Wools,  Worsteds,  and  Yarns 
(by  the  best  Spinners). 

^ercer^  department 

Men's  Linen  Fronts,  Collars,  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  newest  shapes  ;  Kid, 
Calf,  Wool,  Silk,  and  Lisle  Gloves ;  Hats  and  Caps,  Cardigan  Jackets,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  own  make  of  Wool,  Union,  Oxford,  and  Grandiill  Shirts  in  Men's 
and  Boys' ;  Duck,  Drabett,  Bluett,  and  Jean  Jackets  and  Overalls. 

Men's  White  Dressed  Shirts;  also  in  Prints  and  Oxfords. 


HDaberbasber^  anb  Smallwares 

OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

Fancy  and  Jet  Buttons  in  great  variety;  Tailors'  Buttons  in  Flexible, 
Worsted,  and  Horns;  INIohair  Braids,  Sewing  Silks,  Jet  and  Braid  Trimmings; 
Ornaments,  Zouaves,  Garnitures,  &c.  Stays,  Corsets,  Umbrellas  in  all  cloths, 
and  newest  handles,  &c.,  &c. 


jfanc^   (^oobs. 


►♦-^ 


Furs  in  great  variety,  in  all  skins,  and  newest  shapes ;  Silk,  Linen,  and   j 
Cotton    Handkerchiefs;    Turkey    Twills,    Men's    and    Boys'    Braces;    Swiss   | 
Embroideries,  Swiss  and  Lace  Antimacassars;  Gents'  Ties  in  various  shapes   j 
and  great  variety  of  patterns ;    Ladies'  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs ;    Silk  and 
Cashmere  Mufflers,  &c.,  &c. 


^illiner^  department. 

We  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  Department,  and  would  ask  your  j 

hearty  support.     The  Stock  is  well  assorted,  and  consists  of  Felt  and  Straw  j 

Hats,  Plain  and  Fancy  Straw  Bonnets,  in  all  the  newest  shapes ;  Ribbons  in  j 

Silk,  Satin,  and  Velvet,  all  shades ;  Feathers  in  Ostrich,  Fancy  Wings,  Birds,  ^ 

Ospreys,  &c.;  French  and  English  Flowers,  rich  new  shades,  mounted  and  i 

unmounted;    Silk   and   Cotton   Laces,    Spot  Nets,  Embroidered  Crapes,  and  j 

Leises ;  Ornaments,  newest  designs  in  Jet,  Steel,  &c.;  Silks,  Velvets,  and  Plushes;  j 

Steel,  Jet,  and  Gold  Millinery  Trimmings,  newest  styles ;  Trimmed  Millinery,  , 

Black  and  Coloured ;  Children's  Millinery,  in  Hoods,  Hats,  and  Bonnets.  i 


flDantle  iDepartment- 


MANTLES. 

We   have   commenced   the    MANUFACTURE   of 

MANTLES.     AND     LIKEWISE     KEEP    A 

WELL- ASSORTED  STOCK 

FROM    THE 

BEST     ENGLISH     MANUFACTURERS. 


S)ve88  department 


Black  Merinos  and   Cashmeres,   Estamene  and 

Coating  Serges,  Crepons,  Foules,  Amazons, 

Satin  Cloths  and  Mohair   Figures, 

Coloured  Fancy  and   Plain   Materials,  and  a 

good  &  VARIED   ASSORTMENT   OF   STRIPED   SKIRTINGS. 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Shawls, 

Wool  Handkerchiefs,  Felt  and  other  Skirts,  &c. 

Lace.  Leno,  and  Harness  Curtains  and  Blinds, 

Wool  Damasks,  &c. 
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ilDancbester  ^Department. 


THIS   DEPARTMENT   COMPRISES    EVERY   KIND   OF  W 

SCOTCH,   IHISH,    &   BAHNSIaEY  lalNENSj 

BLEACHED    CALICOES,    SHEETS,    AND 

I 

SHEETINGS ;  | 

Ox^^oxd^   Mazvatdf   ^tanniitcttc^f   and  otfict 

Gotten  §>(vittinc^^  ;  t 

1 

SILESIAS,  AND  EVEEY  CLASS  OF  DYED  AND 
FEINTED  LININGS,  LUSTEES,  &c.; 

i 

Stinty,  Q^vdKon-nc^y  ®a4ii.a^4^,  ^^vndow  ^toiian^t 
£ltt  ^S\L^A,^lin^y  %<ix>^\yx.i>y  Sec, ; 

TABLE  COVEKS,  TOILET  QUILTS, 

TOILET  COVEKS,  TABLE  BAIZES, 

AMEKICAN  LBATHEES,  &c.,  &c. 
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6re^  department. 


WIGANS,  MEXICANS,  AND  TWILLS 

IN  VARIOUS  WIDTHS  AND  QUALITIES. 


Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Welsh,  and 
Saxony  Flannels. 


cBatft,  cBiit^ij,  and  ^witt  cBfanftcb* 


JHi, 


O-E/EY     SHEETS. 


AlaHAMBRAS 

OP  EVEEY  KIND  AND  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


WOOL   AND    UNION    SHIRTINGS, 

LiNSEYs,   Kerseys,    Lambskins, 
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MooUen  ^Department 

112,    COEPOEATION    STKEET,    MANCHESTEK. 


WOOLLENS.  I 

4n    this    department   there   is    always    a    large  j 

A 

-f  SELECTION     OF     THE     NEWEST     STYLES     IN  I 

mooUen  d  Morsteb  (Toatinge,  Uroiiserings,  d  Suitings, 

OF    THE    BEST    QUALITY    AND    VALUE,  MANY    OF    WHICH    ARE  MADE  AT 
OUR  OWN  MILLS. 

READY-MADES 

IN 

/Ilben's,  Igoutbs',  anb  iBo^s*  Garments, 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AND    PRICE. 

Special  orders  for  Garments  to  Measure  receive  otir  prompt  attention,  i 

A  Factory,  specially  arranged  for  this  branch  of  the  department,  ] 
has  been  established  at  Broughton,  which  is  the  largest  special  j 
Factory  round  Manchester,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  anj 
opportunity  of  doing  your  trade.  1 

TRIMMINGS.  I 

mac\{  S.  Coloureb  Silesias,  Stripeb  Silesias  d  Sateens,! 

IN  ALL  COLOURS  AND  DESIGNS.  j 

BUCKRAMS,  CANVASES,  JEANS,  POCKETINGS,  BLACK  AND      | 
COLOURED  ITALIANS  AND  SERGES  i 

AT    ALL    PRICES.  1 


For  choice  quality  and  value  this  department  cannot  be  beaten  i 
by  any  house  in  the  trade,  and  merits  the  support  of  every  society,  j 
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jfurnisbino    department, 

HOLGATE    STEEET,   MANCHESTEE. 


LLUSTEATED    CATALOGUE    AND   PEICE    LIST 
SENT  FKEE  OF  CHAKGE  TO  ANY  SOCIETY  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE    STOCK   IN   THIS   DEPAETMENT 

CONSISTS    OF 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FLOORCLOTHS,  Ac;  HARDWARE, 

CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  JEWELLERY; 

BRUSHES  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


WE    CAN    ALSO    SUPPLY 


GAS  ENGINES,  GKOCEKS'  MACHINEEY^ 

AND  EVEEY  KIND  OF  SHOP  FITTINGS  REQUIRED. 


MOST    OF 

OUR  FURNITURE   IS  NOW  MANUFACTURED  AT   OUR 

CABINET  WORKS, 

AND    WE    ABE    PREPAEED    TO 

ESTIMATE  FOR  SHOP,   OFFICE,   AND   LIBRARY  FIXTURES,   &c. 
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Crockery  department,  Xonaton. 


®UR  Depot  in  the  Potteries  is  stocked  with  a  choice  selection  of  goods  of 
the  best  manufacture  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  societies,  and  as  it 
is  now  very  much  enlarged,  also  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  showroom, 
we  strongly  recommend  societies  to  send  their  buyers  to  Longton  to  look  at 
our  stock,  especially  as  they  will  often  be  able  to  pay  their  expenses  by  job 
purchases.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
advantages  we  possess  over  manufacturers  : — 

FiEST :  m- 

We  can  supply  crates  of  mixed  goods  of  all  kinds —  * 

EARTHENWARE,  CHINA,  JET,  ROCKINGHAM,  GLASS,  YELLOW  and 
BROWN  WARE;    also  FANCY  VASES,  Ac. 

Secondly : 

With  the  exception  of  Tea,  Toilet,  and  Dinner  Patterns  not  stocked,  we 
can  supply  all  general  articles  and  goods  from  our  list  promptly,  which 
manufacturers  cannot  continuously  do,  as  they  are  certain  to  run  out  of  stock 
of  some  kind  very  often,  and  having  greatly  enlarged  our  premises  we  can 
execute  orders  quicker  than  in  the  past. 

Thirdly : 

We  can  supply  very  small  quantities  of  each  article — which,  with  the 
above-mentioned  promptitude,  will  enable  you  to  keep  a  very  small  stock,  and ! 
place  it  within  the  power  of  the  smallest  store  to  keep  crockery  to  advantage. 

Fourthly : 

By  combining  our  resources  of  capital  with  the  services  of  a  buyer  on  the  j 
spot  we  are  able  to  purchase  goods  from  the  best  makers,  and  supply  them  on  I 
as  good  terms  as  can  be  got  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturers,  and  in  j 
greater  variety.  i 

Fifthly  :  I 

In  dealing  with  manufacturers  there  is  generally  a  heavy  charge  for  crates, 
which  will  be  avoided,  as  we  find  crates  and  credit  on  return  as  per  page  6  in  list. 

We  have  added  Sanitary  Goods,  such  as  Closets,  Lavatory  Basins,  dx.,  dbc., 
and  can  strongly  recommend  these  for  price  and  quality ;  also  Tiles  for  Butchers^ 
Shops,  Staircases,  dx.,  dx. 

We  trust  that  these  considerations  will  induce  every  society  to  add  crockery  j 
to  their  other  business  ;  and  as  we  keep  a  number  of  crates  on  hand  ready  • 
packed,  consisting  of  China,  Earthenware,  Rockingham,  and  Jet  Teapots,  &c.,  J 
suitable  for  beginning  in  this  branch  of  trade,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward : 
one  immediately  to  any  society  which  will  intimate  their  willingness  to  give  it  ^ 
a  trial.  For  assortment  of  crates,  &c.,  see  our  Price  List,  free  to  any  society^ 
on  application,  also  our  Illustrated  Book  of  designs.  j 

N.B. — All  orders  to  be  sent  direct  to  Longton.  j 

! 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR       . 

The  Brownfields  Guild   Pottery  Society  Limited. 


I 
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Crumpsall  Morks. 


MANUFACTUEEES    OF 

BISCUITS  &  SWEETS,  *c. 


WAREHOUSES: 

BALLOON    STEEET,    MANCHESTEE; 

WATEELOO    STEEET,    NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE; 

LEMAN    STEEET,    LONDON,    E.; 

AND 

CHEISTMAS     STEEET,     BEISTOL; 

WHERE    ALL    ORDERS    MUST    BE    SENT. 


TO  supply  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Retail  Stores,  this  Society  established 
'  these  Works  in  1872.  By  the  rules  of  the  Society  the  custom  of  the  private 
trader  is  refused,  and  none  but  registered  Co-operative  Societies  are  supplied. 
The  Retail  Stores,  members  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  are  the  proprietors  of  these 
Works,  and,  as  such,  the  exclusion  of  private  trade  is  a  regulation  made  by  them. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  upon  the  Stores  that  they  should  support  their 
ovm  Works,  whilst  we  acknoiuledge  that  they  have  a  claim  upon  us  to  supply  a 
pure  and  serviceable  article,  as  good  and  as  cheap,  of  its  kind  and  quulity,  as 
can  be  had  elsewhere. 


THE    BISCUITS    AEE    MADE    OF    THE    PUEEST 
MATEEIALS, 

Nearly  all  the  flour  used  being  of  co-operative  manufacture.  The  machinery 
employed  is  of  the  latest  style  and  most  perfect  character.  The  Biscuits 
produced  are  such  that  we  confidently  invite  comparison,  and  urgently  solicit 
all  Co-operative  Societies  to  give  them  a  trial. 
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IN   THE   MAKING   OF   SWEETS 

We  boil  the  best  of  sugar  (all  cane) ;  employ  the  best  skill ;  use  only  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  all  of  which  is  perfectly  harmless ;  and  we  can  confidently, 
challenge  analysis.     Our  Sweets  need  only  be  tried  to  be  approved. 

LOZENGES. 

Our  machinery  is  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  construction  for  tHe. 
making  of  Lozenges  in  all  the  varieties  mostly  in  request.  The  difference  in 
value  between  one  Lozenge  and  another  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quantity, 
strength,  purity,  and  delicacy  of  the  flavouring  used.  In  these  particulars  we 
aim  to  excel,  and  we  invite  comparison.  We  trust  our  friends  will  give  thisi 
department  a  trial,  and  have  no  doubt  the  article  produced  will  bear  comparisoni| 
with  the  productions  of  the  best  makers. 

CITEATE   OF   MAGNESIA,   AND   SHEEBET,   OE 
LEMON   KALI, 

Are  sometimes  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Stores  as  "a  special  cheap) 
quality."  They  can  be  made  "cheap"  only  by  keeping  out  the  Acids,  which 
are  expensive,  and  putting  in  more  sugar.  This  sort  of  cheapness  makes  the] 
article  more  agreeable  to  some  tastes,  but  certainly  much  less  useful  and  less: 
costly.     We  aim  at  making  the  C.W.S.  Citrate  and  Sherbet  the  best  value. 

"WHEATSHEAF"   BAKING   POWDEE, 

In  Packets,  Card  Boxes,  and  Tins,  as  per  Monthly  List, 
Has  been  tested  in  practical  use  with  that  of  the  best   makers,   and  with 


favourable  results. 


Several  cases  have  recently  occurred  in  which  retail  grocers  have  beenj 
heavily  fined,  in  addition  to  the  disagreeable  public  exposure,  in  consequence  of  j 
selling  Baking  Powder  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Alum  instead  of  Tartaric] 
Acid.  Our  friends  will  find  by  reference  to  the  C.W.S.  Price  List  that  Alum-j 
costs  Is.  per  lb.  less  than  Tartaric  Acid.  Thus,  to  make  money,  the  manu-| 
facturer  produces  an  article  which,  used  in  the  making  of  bread  or  otheii 
eatables,  yields  a  food  which  is  injurious  to  health. 

C.W.S.   "WHEATSHEAP"   BAKING   POWDER    DOES    NOT  j 

CONTAIN    ANY    ALUM. 

C.W.S.   "WHEATSHEAF"   BLACK   LEAD, 

In  Oblong  Blocks,  Round  Blocks,  and  Powder  in  packets,  as  per  Monthly  List.| 
We  Block  the  best  of  Lead,  and  our  produce  cannot  be  excelled  in  the 

brilliancy  and  polish  it  imparts.     Our  Loose  Black  Lead,  in  loz.,.2oz.,  and  4oz.! 

packets,  we  can  confidently  recommend.  j 

We  also  make  Blanc  Mange  Powders,  Boot  Polish,  Chemical  Food,  Fruit, 

Wines,  Lemon  Kali,  Lemon  Squash,  Citrate  of  Magnesia,  Seltzogene  Charges, 

&c.,  &c.     See  C.W.S.  Monthly  Pri^e  List. 
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Mbeatsbeaf  Morks,  Xeicester. 


Warehouses : 

BALLOON    STREET,    MANCHESTER ; 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  ;  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

And    CHRISTMAS    STREET,    BRISTOL. 

Salerooms : 

LEEDS,    HUDDERSFIELD,    NOTTINGHAM,    BLACKBURN,    BIRMINGHAM, 
NORTHAMPTON,    AND    CARDIFF. 

CAST   YOUR   EYE   ON   THIS! 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS! 


These  Works  were  established  in  1873,  and  the  first  year's  produc- 
tion amounted  to  about  90,000  pairs,  valued  at  £23,720. 

This  has  increased  until  last  year  (1896)  the  production  had  reached 
1,237,701   Pairs, 

£283,032   Yalue. 


We  Manufacture  every  class  of 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES, 

In  hand  SEWN,  GOODYEAE  WELTS, 

MACHINE  SEWN,  FAIE  STITCHED,  SEW  BOUNDS, 
EIVETED,  STANDAED  SCEEWED, 

WOOD  PEGGED,  &c.,  &c., 

for  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  |VIen. 


|the  highest  trades  union  wages  paid. 

the  very  best  materials  used. 
|the  workshops  fitted  up  with  best  appliances 

for  the  comfort  of  the  employes. 

The  Fit,  Style,  Quality,  and  Price  of  the  Goods  are  unsurpassed. 
^       The  wajits  of  every  class  of  the  community  studied. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  AEE   A  FEW   OF  OUR 
NAMED    GOODS, 

WHICH    WE    CAN    HIGHLY    RECOMMEND:- 


.  Jl 
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CLOTH  GAITERS 

OF    EVEKY    DESCRIPTION 
MADE   IN   ALL   SHADES   OF   CLOTH. 


Samples  on  Application  to  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  London. 


ALL  OUR  PRODUCTIONS  BEAR  THE   SOCIETY'S 
TRADE   MARK. 
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IN    OUE   ILLUSTEATED   LIST 

We  give  the  numbers  of  those  usually  kept  in  stock  at  Manchester,  as  well  as 
at  the  branch  warehouses  in  Newcastle  and  London.  If  Societies  require  any 
kind  of  goods  not  mentioned  in  the  List,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  for  them 
upon  receiving  instructions. 

Although  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  Low-priced  Goods,  which  we  en- 
deavour to  meet,  we  have  in  no  case  departed  from  the  principle  which  has 
been  adhered  to  since  the  commencement  of  these  Works — of  always  using 
material  of  known  excellence,  and  discarding  the  use  of  all  substitiites  for  Jwnest 
leather. 

Does  not  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  our  productions  warrant  us  in 
stating  that  our  goods  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  supplied  by  our 
competitors  ? 

In  addition  to  the  Wholesale  trade,  we  make  upwards  of  300  pairs  of 
Bespoke  and  INIeasured  Goods  weekly.  Every  effort  is  made  to  supply  these 
orders  promptly,  but  many  delays,  misfits,  and  mistakes  would  be  avoided  if 
our  friends,  when  ordering,  would  carry  out  our  instructions  for  Measurement 
as  set  out  on  the  following  page.  These  specially-arranged  Order  Books  can 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  either  the  Central  or  Branch  Warehouses,  or 
from  the  Works. 

Cut  Soles  for  Repairing  purposes  supplied  in  any  quantity  or  quality. 
Price  List  and  Samples  sent  on  application. 

Orders  for  Regular  Stock  should  be  sent  to  the  Warehouses — 
1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester; 
Waterloo  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;   Leman  Street,  London,  E. 

Orders  for  Bespoke  or  Measured  work  should  be  sent  direct  to  Wheatsheaf 
Works,  Leicester,  to  iJrevent  delay.  -^— ^^— ^^— ^— 


CO-OPEEATOES  AND  TEADE  UNIONISTS !  support'your 
own  Works,  and  go  in  for  the 


BOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  GAITERS, 

AND   TAKE   NO   OTHER. 
YOU     CAN     TELL     THEM!!! 


LOOK   FOE   THIS 
STAMP 


ON   EVEEY 
PAIE. 
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BESPOKE    OKDEE    SHEET. 

Date, 

WHEATSHEAF    ^WORKS,    LEICESTER. 
Please  supply  the Co-operative  Society. 


Number  of  Boot,  or  Description  and  Special  Instructions 


Pairs. 


Size  of  Foot, 

measured  by 

Size  Stick. 


Size  of  Last  to 
be  made  on. 


Height  of  Boot 

from  Heel  to 

the  Top. 


Width. 


Price. 


We  must  respectfully  request  you  to  give  us  the  Size  of  Last  which  you 
require  the  Goods  to  be  made  on,  and  in  addition  a  diagram  taken  on  paper 
showing  the  outline  of  the  foot.  The  diagram  should  be  taken  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  sketch  below,  the  pencil  to  be  held  exactly  upright.  We  also  give 
you  below  a  sketch  showing  the  exact  places  where  the  different  measurements 
of  the  foot  should  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a  good  fit.  Take  the  dimensions 
of  the  foot  in  inches,  and  mark  across  the  lines  which  are  left  blank  for  the 
purpose.  Where  the  ordinary  height  of  boot  is  required  no  measure  need  be 
given  for  the  top  of  leg,  but  where  a  higher  leg  is  required  the  height  must  be 
given,  and  also  the  measurement  round  top  of  leg. 


METHOD  OF  TAKING  DIAGRAM.       METHOD  OF  TAKING  MEASUREMENTS. 


NOTE.— When  the  Measures  and  Diagram  are  taken  the 
person  should  be  in  a  sitting  position. 
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Ibeckmonbwike  Boot  S.  Shoe  Morks. 


Warehouses : 

BALLOON    STREET,    MANCHESTER; 

WATERLOO    STREET,    NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE; 

LEMAN    STREET,    LONDON,    E. ;     CHRISTMAS    STREET,    BRISTOL. 

Salerooms : 

LEEDS,    HUDDERSFIELD,    NOTTINGHAM,    BLACKBURN,    BIRMINGHAM, 
NORTHAMPTON,    AND    CARDIFF. 

Orders  must  be  addressed  either  to  Central  Office,  or  to  the  Branch 
Establishments  at  Newcastle  or   London. 

^T'HESE  Works  having  been  considerably  enlarged,  we  are  now  in  a  positi 
^i^      to  double  our  production,  and  we  appeal  to  Societies  to  give  us  th 
support. 

The  Goods  we  make  are  Men's  and  Youths'  Strong  Nailed,  suitable  for 
miners,  quarrymen,  farm  labourers,  masons,  joiners,  railway  servants,  &c.  We 
also  make  in  Men's  and  Boys'  a  quantity  of  Medium  Strength  with  Smooth 
Bottoms,  with  nails  driven  up,  suitable  for  a  working  boot  in  lighter 
occupations. 

We  also  make  Women's  Strong  Laced  Mill  Boots.  In  the  manufacture 
of  our  goods,  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  material  used  for  the 
inner  sole,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  strong  boot,  and  on  which  depends 
entirely  the  wear,  and  when  re-soled  and  heeled  gives  the  repairer  a  good 
foundation  to  work  upon.  This  very  important  feature  applies  to  the  whole  of 
the  goods  we  make,  from  the  lowest  priced  ones  upwards.  j 

We  desire  it  to  be  fully  understood  that  none  of  our  manufactures  contain  ^ 
paper  or  composition  leather  board,  but  solid  leather  ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  some  .1 
instances  our  prices  are  found  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  goods  of  similar  i 
appearance,  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  difference  of  the  price  is  in  the  quality. 


CUllllYING   DEPARTMENT. 


The  above  Department  is  now  in  full  working  order,  and  we  are  able  to 
supply  Societies  with  any  of  the  following  Goods  : — 


Levant  Hides.  j  Memel  Hides. 

„      Kips.  I        „       Hide  Butts. 

„      Kip  Shoulders.      I        „       Kips. 

„      Horse  Shoulders.    Satin    Hides. 

„  „     Bellies.       I        „       Hide  Shoulders. 


Satin  Kips. 

„     Kip  Shouldebs. 
Waxed  Hide  Butts. 

„        Kip  Butts. 
E.  J.  Calf. 
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2)un8ton*on*Xr^ne  jflour  ^ills. 


TTHESE  Mills  are  replete  with  every  modern  invention,  and  are 
worked  on  thoroughly  scientific  and  up-to-date  lines.      We 
can  assure  all    Societies  that  the  quality  of  the  productions  is 
not  excelled,  and  we  confidently  ask  for  a  trial. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  for  your  loyal  support 
in  our  endeavours  to  make  the  Productive  Works  a  success,  and 
would  also  remind  you  that  in  supporting  the  C.W.S.  Works 
you  are  assisting  in  some  measure  to  solve  the  all-important 
Capital  versus  Labour  problem. 

We  manufacture  the  following  grades  of  FLOUR  at  the 
Mills,  which  are  well  worth  your  attention : — 

"UNITY  PATENT."        ^- 

Equal  to  Hungarian  Eoller  Flour. 

"EXTRA  SUPERS."        -^- 

A  high-class  Flour  for  family  use. 

^-        "SUPERFINES." 

A  Flour  of  excellent  value. 


Go-operatops,  support  youp  oain  Productive  Works  1 1 1 
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^rlam  Soap  anb  CanMe  Mortis, 

^5- 

Salerooms  and  Warehouses:  m 

BALLOON    STREET,    MANCHESTER ; 

WATERLOO    STREET,    NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  ; 

LEMAN    STREET,    LONDON,    E.  ; 

CHRISTMAS     STREET,    BRISTOL  ; 

LEEDS,    HUDDERSFIELD,    NOTTINGHAM,    BLACKBURN,    BIRMINGHAM, 
NORTHAMPTON,    AND    CARDIFF. 


^^"'HESE  Works,  and  the  processes  carried  on,  have  been  worked  out  on 

^^     scientific  lines,  and  the  Goods  manufactured  are  subjected  to  searching 

cliemical  tests  before  being  i)ut  on  the  market.  ][ 

We  manufacture  all  the  ordinary  Household,  Laundry,  and  Toilet  Soaps, 
and,  in  addition,  the  following  specialities  : — 

Finest  French  Milled  Toilet  Soaps. — "Triple  Bouquet  "—Roses, 
Violets,  and  Lilac.  "  Cold  Creaoi  Soap,"  superfatted,  specially  prepared  and 
recommended  for  tender  skins.  Glycerine  and  Cucumber,  Medical  Carbolic, 
and  Shaving  Soaps.  ^ 

Transparent  Soap,  neutral  and  free  from  all  injurious  ingredients. 

Re- melted  Toilet  Soaps. — Rose,  Oatmeal,  Brown  Windsor,  Carbolic,  &g. 

Soft  Soaps,  in  Firkins  and  Tins. 

"Laundry   Belle"  and    "  Wheatsheaf    Tablets**    (registered).—  ! 
Perfumed  12oz.  Tablets,  possessing  great  lathering  and  cleansing  properties.        { 

** Congress,*'  16oz.  Tablets,  specially  noted  for  its  easy  lathering  and  8 

great  durability.  1 

** Flora  "  (registered),  the  New  Soap,  specially  perfumed  and  purified  for  | 
family  use.  I 

GANDLESm  \ 


"Wheatsheaf"  and  "Pioneer"  Wax  Candles,  Night  Lights,  and  Tapers. 

ORDINARY   AND    SNUFFLESS    DIPS. 

•i- 

CO-OPERATORS!    Buy    the    Soaps    and    Candles    made  at    your   oro 
Works  with  your  own  Capital. 
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Mest  Ibartlepool  Xarb  IRefiner^ 


AND 


IBqq  picWwQ  Marebouse, 

OXFORD  AND  BALTIC  STREETS,  WEST   HARTLEPOOL. 


REFINED    LARD        'M^ 

.   .  .  AND  .   .   . 

^••^        PICKLED-  EGGS. 

We  appeal  to  Committees  to  give  us  their  entire  trade,  and 
hope  that  when  ordering  Lard  they  will  specially  ask  to  be 
supplied  with 

"Silver  flDe^a^'  (T.M.S.  Branb. 

It  is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  refined  and  packed  at  your  own 
Eefinery  at  West  Hartlepool. 

These  Works  are  replete  with  the  most  improved  machinery 
and  plant  for  carrying  on  Lard  refining  and  packing. 

We  wish  to  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  Committees  to 
the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  these  Works  for  the  refining  of  Lard 
and  the  pickling  of  Eggs  has  been  undertaken  to  bring  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  nearer  together,  and  thus  save  the 
intermediate  profit  of  the  middleman. 
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Iptesetve    Morks, 


MIDDLETON  JUNCTION. 


Mincemeat  a  Speciality. 


PJCf/^i   P^      Prepared  from  best  Vegetables  obtainable   j 
^^^MVl^LJt^y  a„a  pure  Malt  Vinegar. 


C.W.S.  LANCASHIRE  SAUCE.— An  excellent  Relish. 


SAJ^F>LeS     SeNT      FF?EE      OJV      A^PL.l©ATIOJSf- 

COMPARISON     INVITED. 
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Xtvinostone  niMUs,  Batle^, 

YOEKSHIEE, 

WOOLLEN    MANUFACTURERS, 


Salerooms  and  Warehouses : 

1,  BALLOON  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

WATERLOO  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE; 

AND  LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

4«#»» 

Orders  should  be  sent  either  direct  to  the  Central  Ofl&ce, 
1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester,  or  to  the  Branches,  Waterloo 
Street,  Newcastle,  and  Leman  Street,  London. 


H  WOOLLENS   AND    WORSTEDS. 

^I^HE  Productions  of   our   Batley   ]\Iill  are  not  to   be  surpassed  in  eitlier 
Quality,  Style,  or  Price. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  some  of  the  choicest  patterns  in 

Jtcmctf    'TjQoTsted    trouserings    and    ^iDeeds, 

Our  INDIGO  BLUE  •  SERGES  AND  WOADED  BLACK  WORSTED 
COATINGS  are  so  well  known  throughout  thfe  Stores  as  to  need  no  further 
description. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  Weaving  Plant  some  of  the  newest 
and  most  efficient  Fast  Looms  and  Beaming  Machinery,  so  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  increasing  demands  of  our 

customers. 

Pattern  Cards  will  be  sent  on  Application. 

CO-OPERATORS !   Ask  at  your  STORES  for  BATLEY  CLOTHS. 

See  that  yon  get  them,  and  don't  be  imrsuaded  to  take  any  other. 
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m^ancbester    printino    Morks, 

HOLGATE    STEEET,   BALLOON    STEEET. 


A)HESE  Works  were  commenced  January,  1895,  for  the  purpose  | 
3p  of  dealing  with  the  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Bookbinding  j 
required  for  our  Offices  and  Distributive  and  Productive  Depart-  j 
ments.  Abeady  the  accommodation  is  too  limited,  and  New  ii 
Works  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Longsight,  Manchester.  j 


Cemrpress  S  CItDograpDic  Printinfi 


OF   EVERY   DESCBIPTION. 


BOOKBINDING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


WE    EXPECT   OUR 


i 


NEW    WORKS    AT    LONGSIGHT 

Will  be  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1898  (due  notice  of  which  will 
be  given),  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Societies 
trade  for  every  description  of  Printing  and  Stationery. 


p 
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Iptobuctive  Societies 


FOB    WHICH    THE 

CO-OPEEATIVE    WHOLESALE    SOCIETY    AEE   AGENTS. 


The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  Limited. 

Eeliable  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds ;    special  INIanures  for  Fruit,  Vegetable, 
and  Garden  Crops. 


The  Airedale  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Black  Alpaca  Lustres,  Black  Brilliantines,  Black  and 
Coloured  French  Twills,  Mohair  Glaces,  Black  and  Coloured  Persian,  Kussel 
and  Cable  Cords,  Wool  Serges,  Black  Orleans,  Black  and  Coloured  Italians, 
Black  and  Coloured  Figures,  Mottles,  Mixtures,  Stripes,  &c.,  &c. 


The  Coventry  Co-operative  Watch  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

The  Watches  supplied  by  this  Society  we  can  well  recommend  as  being  of 
uniform  good  quality,  and  they  engage  to  keep  them  in  good  going  order  for 
twelve  months  from  date  of  purchase.  We  trust  that  individuals,  through 
their  societies,  will  give  us  their  orders,  so  that  we  may  do  a  larger  trade  in 
this  department.     Watches,  from  £2  10s.  to  £25  each. 


The  Bromsgrove  Nail  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


The  Dudley  Productive  Co-operative  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Galvanised  Goods,  Buckets,  Fenders,  &c. 


The  Eccles  Industrial  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Toilet,  Alhambra,  and  Damask  Quilts,  by  hand  and 
power;  also  Twill  Sheetings,  all  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  tastily-arranged 
patterns. 

Having  repeatedly  compared  the  Quilts  produced  by  the  Eccles  Manufac- 
turing Society  with  the  Quilts  made  by  other  firms,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  those  made  by  them  are  equal,  and,  when  cost  is  considered,  superior,  to 
those  sold  by  other  makers.  All  Toilet  and  Honeycomb  Quilts  sold  by  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  are  made  by  the  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society, 
and  all  members,  when  purchasing,  should  ask  for  the  Eccles  Quilts,  and 
insist  upon  having   them. 


Brownfields  Guild  Pottery. 


Manchester  Mat  Makers. 
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Midland  Tinplate  Workers'  Society  Limited. 


The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Cords,  Moles,  Velveteens,  Imperials,  Diagonals,  Sateens, 
Twills,  &c.,  in  every  variety  and  colour ;  Fustian  Clothing,  ready-made  and  to 
order.     Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


The  Heckmondwike  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Carpets,  Horse  Cloths,  Blankets,  &c. 


The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Co-operative  Productive  Society  Limited.   I 

Manufacturers  of  Flannels,  plain  and  coloured,  of  guaranteed  purity  and 
excellence  of  manufacture,  combined  with  reasonable  prices.  Societies  ordering 
sufficiently  large  may,  if  desired,  have  the  goods  finished  to  suit  their  special 
markets. 


The  Leek  Silk  Twist  Manufacturing  Company  Limited. 


The  Leicester  Elastic  Web  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


The  Leicester  2nd  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

We  are  now  their  sole  agents,  and  keep  a  stock  of  all  classes  of  goods  made   A 
by  them.  I 


The  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Saxony  Wool  Shawls  and  Plaids,  in  plain  and  fancy 
checks,  Saxony  Wool  Handkerchiefs  and  Scarfs,  Dress  Tartans,  and  Twilled 
and  Plain  Wool  Shirtings.     A  large  variety  of  patterns  to  select  from. 


The  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Tobacco,  Snuffs,  &c. 


The  Sheffield  Co-operative  Cutlery  Manufacturing  Society  Limited. 


Keighley  Ironworks  Society  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Wringing  Machines,  &c. 


Wm.  Thomson  &  Sons  Limited. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
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EEGULAR  STEAM  SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

GARSTON  (LIVERPOOL)  &  ROUEN. 


OFFICES : 

CENTRAL:   BALLOON    STREET,   MANCHESTER. 

LIVERPOOL:    7,   VICTORIA    STREET. 

GARSTON :    NEW  DOCK.      ROUEN :    2,   RUE    JEANNE    D'ARC. 

A  FIIIST-CLASS  POAVERFUL  AXD  FAST  STEAMER 
DESPATCHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 

'.■_■ 

EXTRA  STEAMERS  TO  SUIT  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


Goods  carried  at  through  rates,  with  quicl{  despatch,  between  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  North  of  England  Towns,  and  Paris,  Lyons,  Beauvais, 
Lille,  and  North  and  East  of  France. 

For  Rates  of  Freight  and  other  information,  apply  to  the  Society's  offices,  as 
above.  

ON  the  outward  voyages  from  Garston,  in  addition  to  sundry  goods,  the  ship- 
ments consist  largely  of  caustic  soda,  bleaching  powder,  and  other 
chemicals  from  Widnes  and  St.  Helens  districts,  American  and  East 
Indian  cotton  which  has  arrived  at  Liverpool  and  been  ordered  for  shipment 
to  Eouen,  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  industry  in  France.  There  are  also 
considerable  shipments  of  copper.  On  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Garston  they 
are  taken  directly  alongside  our  steamers  in  the  railway  wagons,  and  then  by 
means  of  powerful  hydraulic  cranes  they  are  transferred  from  the  wagons  to 
the  holds  of  the  steamers.  By  this  means  shippers  may  rely  on  the  shipments 
bein^  effected  with  prompt  despatch,  and  we  avoid  the  risk  of  damage  which 
sometimes  occurs  when  cartage  is  employed. 

At  Rouen  the  steamers  are  berthed  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway  line,  so 
that  goods  can  be  landed  from  the  steamers  direct  on  to  the  railway  wagons. 
Or  when  consignees  order  goods  to  be  forwarded  from  Rouen  by  water,  the  river 
barges  are  loaded  alongside  the  steamer,  and  these  are  towed  by  powerful 
steam  tugs  up  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Providing  no  exceptional  delay  occurs,  the 
transit  up  the  river  occupies  little  over  two  days. 

On  the  return  journey  from  Rouen  the  steamer's  cargo  principally  consists 
of  sugar  in  bags  and  cases  coming  from  Paris,  also  chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  flour, 
field  seeds,  metals,  and  besides  there  are  sundry  goods  in  cases,  such  as  glass- 
ware, toys,  haberdashery,  and  articles  de  Paris. 

No  effort  is  spared  to  ensure  the  steamer  being  despatched  punctually  from 
each  port  on  the  appointed  dates,  and  as  by  this  means  a  regular  service  is 
maintained  we  are  favoured  with  a  large  traffic  from  general  shippers. 
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GooLE  AND  Calais  Line  of  Steamers, 


CENTRAL    OFFICES  :    1,   BALLOON    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 
GOOLE    OFFICES  :     STANHOPE    STREET. 

CALAIS    OFFICES:     RUE    DE    MADRID. 


WEEKLY    SERVICE    BETWEEN 

GOOLE   AND   CALAIS. 


THE  powerful  and  fast  steamship  ^'PROGRESS,"  or  other  steamer, 
will  (weather  and  other  casualties  permitting)  sail  regularly  between 
Goole  and  Calais,  leaving  Goole  every  Wednesday  and  Calais  every  Saturday. 
This  line  is  in  direct  communication  at  Goole  with  the  L.  and  Y.  and  N.  E, 
Railway  Companies,  whose  wagons  can  be  loaded  direct  from  the  steamers, 
thereby  ensuring  despatch  with  the  least  risk  of  damage  to  the  goods  carried 
by  the  line. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  run  their  canal  boats  alongside 
the  Society's  steamers,  so  that  all  who  prefer  their  goods  carried  by  canal 
can  have  them  loaded  direct  into  the  Aire  and  Calder  Company's  boats,  and 
vice  versa. 

At  Calais  the  steamers  are  berthed  near  the  Custom  House  and  opposite 
the  goods  warehouse  of  the  North  of  France  Railway  Company,  where  the 
goods  can  be  stored  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 

The  North  of  France  Railway  Company  have  a  line  of  rails  laid  to  the 
place  where  the  steamers  are  berthed,  so  that  goods  entrusted  to  this  line  can 
be  safely  and  quickly  despatched  to  their  destination.  The  Goole  and  Calais 
route  is  the  best  and  cheapest  between  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
North  of  England  and  those  of  the  North  of  France ;  and  shippers  in  those 
districts  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  this  line  a  trial. 

GOODS  AEE  CARRIED  AT  THROUGH  RATES 

FROM    ANY   PART    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    TO    THE    PRINCIPAL   CITIES 
OF   FRANCE    AND    THE    CONTINENT. 


For  Bates  of  Freight  and  other  i7iformatio7i  apply  as  above. 
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I 


GooLE  &  Hamburg  Line  of  Steamers. 


CENTRAL    OFFICES  :     1,    BALLOON    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 

GOOLE    OFFICES  :     STANHOPE    STREET. 

HAMBURG    BROKER  :    D.   FUHRMANN    (NISSLE    AND    GUNTHER    SUCCESSOR), 

DOVENHOF,   HAMBURG. 

REGULAR    SERVICE    BET^W^EEN 

GOOLE  AND  HAMBUHa. 

THE    POWERFUL    AND    FAST    STEAMSHIPS 

"LIBERTY,"   "EQUITY,"   and   "FEDERATION," 

AND   OTHER    STEAMERS, 

WILL  (WEATHER  AND   OTHER  CASUALTIES  PERMITTING)  SAIL  REGULARLY 

BETWEEN   GOOLE    AND    HAMBURG, 

LEAVING    EACH    PORT    FOUR    TIMES   A   WEEK. 

Extra  Steamers  to  siiit  the  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THIS  line  is  in  direct  communication  at  Goole  with  the  L.  and  Y. 
and  N.  E    Railway  Companies,  whose  wagons  can  be  loaded 
direct   from    the    steamer,   without    the    risk    or    expense  of 
cartage.     This  is  of  great  importance  to  shippers,  as  it  ensures  a 
quick  delivery  of  their  goods  in  a  clean  and  undamaged  condition. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  run  their  canal 
boats  alongside  the  Society's  steamers,  so  that  all  who  prefer 
their  goods  carried  by  canal  can  have  them  loaded  direct  into  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Company's  boats,  and  vice  versa. 

At  Hamburg  the  steamers  are  berthed  alongside  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Railway  Company,  w^here  the  goods  can  be  stored 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 


<~^9-^» 


GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  AT  THROUGH  RATES 

FROM    ANY    PART    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM   TO    THE    PRINCIPAL   CITIES 
OF   GERMANY   AND   THE    CONTINENT. 

For  Bates  of  Freight  and  other  information  apply  as  above. 
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STEAM   SEE  VICE 


BETWEEN 


Manchester  and  Rouen. 


OINCE    THE    UNOFFICIAL    OPENING    DAY     OF    THE 
MANCHESTEE    SHIP    CANAL,    JANUAEY    1st,    1894, 
WE    HAVE    HAD    THE    STEAMSHIP 

"PIONEEE" 

ENGAGED  IN  TRADE 

BETWEEN 

MANCHESTER   and    ROUEN. 

She  was  the  first  steamer  registered  at  the  Custom  House 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Manchester;  also  the  first  trading 
steamer  that  arrived  in  the  port. 

The  outwards  traffic  from  Manchester  has  not  yet  been  so 
large  as  we  hoped  would  be  the  case,  but  homewards  the 
steamer  has  loaded  fairly  well,  although  at  low  rates  of  freight, 
to  compete  with  other  routes. 

THE   EOUND   TEIP   IS   DONE    FOETNIGHTLY. 
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PEINCIPAL 

EVENTS    IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 

CO-OPEKATIVE   WHOLESALE    SOCIETY 

SINCE    ITS    COMMENCEMENT. 

Year. 

Day. 

Events. 

1863  . 

.  Aug.  11   . 

.   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  enrolled. 

1864   . 

.   Mar.  14   . 

.   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  commenced  business. 

1866  . 

.   April  24   . 

.   Tipperary  Branch  opened. 

1868  . 

.   June    1   . 

.   Kilmallock  Branch  opened. 

1869  . 

.   Mar.     1   . 

.   Balloon  Street  Warehouse  opened. 

„      • 

.   July  12   . 

.   Limerick  Branch  opened. 

1871   . 

.   Nov.  26   . 

.   Newcastle-on-Tyne  Branch  opened. 

1872  . 

.   July     1   . 

.   Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  commenced. 

>> 

.   Oct.    14   . 

.   Bank  Department  commenced. 

1873  . 

.   Jan.    13   . 

.   Crumpsall  Works  purchased. 

>> 

.   April  14   . 

.   Armagh  Branch  opened. 

n 

.   June    2   . 

.   Manchester  Drapery  Department  established. 

„         . 

.   July  14   . 

.   Waterford  Branch  opened. 

>j 

.   Aug.     4   . 

.   Cheshire  Branch  opened. 

>i 

.      „        4   . 

.   Leicester  Works  purchased. 

» 

.      „      16   . 

.   Insurance  Fund  established. 

n 

.   Sept.  15   . 

.   Leicester  Works  commenced. 

1874   . 

.  Feb.     2   . 

.   Tralee  Branch  opened. 

»      • 

.  Mar.     9  . 

.   London  Branch  established. 

»      • 

.   Oct.     5   . 

.   Durham  Soap  Works  commenced. 

1875  . 

.  April    2  . 

Liverpool  Purchasing  Department  commenced. 

M 

.   June  15   . 

.   INIanchester  Drapery  Warehouse,  Dantzic  Street,  opened. 

1876  . 

.   Feb.   14   . 

Newcastle  Branch  Buildings,  Waterloo  Street,  opened. 

»      • 

.      „      21   . 

Nev^  York  Branch  established. 

»      . 

.  May  24  . 

S.S.  "Plover"  purchased. 

» 

.  July  16  . 

INIanchester  Furnishing  Department  commenced. 

>> 

.   Aug.     5   . 

Leicester  Works  first  Extensions  opened. 

1877  . 

.   Jan.    15   . 

Cork  Branch  established. 
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PRrNCIPAL   EVENTS   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 
CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE    SOCIETY 

SINCE    ITS    COMMENCEMENT— coHfiyniff?. 


Yeah. 

Day. 

1877   . 

.   Oct.    2.5 

1879  . 

.    Fol).  21 

,, 

.   Mar.  24 

,, 

.      „      29 

,, 

.   June  30 

1880  . 

.   Jan.   30 

„ 

.   July  27 

M 

.   Aug.  14 

„               . 

.    Sept.  27 

1881   . 

.   June    G 

1882  . 

.   Jan.    18 

M 

.    Oct.    31 

7. 

.   Nov.     1 

1883   . 

.   July  21 

1884   . 

.   April    7 

M 

.   :May  31 

M 

.   June  25 

<1 

.   Sept.  13 

M 

.       „      29   ..   1 

M 

.   Oct.     6   ..   S 

1885  . 

.   Aug.  25  . .   I 

M 

.   Dec.  30  ..  ] 

188G  . 

.   April  22  ..   1 

.T 

.   Aug.  25   . .   ] 

M 

.   Oct.    12  ..   S 

18S7    . 

.   Mar.  14   ..   ] 

.. 

.   June    1   . .   f 

..       . 

.   July  21   ..   ^ 

Events. 
Land  in  Liverpool  purchased. 
S.S.  "Pioneer,"  Launch  of. 
Rouen  Branch  opened. 
S.S.  "Pioneer,"  Trial  trip. 
Goole  Forvi^arding  Department  opened. 
S.S.  "Plover"  sold. 
S.S.  "Cambrian"  purchased. 

Heckmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  commenced.  i 

London  Drapery  Department  commenced  in  new  premises, 

99,  Leman  Street. 
Copenhagen  Branch  opened. 
Garston  Forwarding  Depot  commenced. 
Leeds  Saleroom  opened. 

London  Tea  and  Coffee  Department  commenced. 
S.S.  "Marianne  Briggs"  purchased. 
Hamburg  Branch  commenced. 
Leicester  Works  second  Extensions  opened. 
Newcastle  Branch — New  Drapery  Warehouse  opened. 
Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniversary 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London. 
20   . .   Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniversary 
at  Manchester. 
Bristol  Depot  commenced. 
S.S.  "Progress,"  Launch  of. 
Huddersfield  Saleroom  opened. 
Fire — Tea  Department,  London. 
Nottingham  Saleroom  opened. 
Longton  Crockery  Depot  opened. 
S.S.  "Federation,"  Launch  of. 
Batley  Mill  commenced. 

S.S.  "Progress"  damaged  by  fire  at  Hamburg, 
^lanchester— New  Furnishing  Warehouse  opened. 
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^   PEINCIPAL 

EVENTS   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 

CO-OPEEATIVE   WHOLESALE    SOCIETY 

Yeae. 

Day. 

SINCE    ITS    COMMENCEMENT— con«niif<l. 

Events, 

1887   . 

.   Aug.  29  . 

.   Heckmondwike — Currying  Department  commenced. 

M 

.  Nov.     2  . 

.   London  Branch — New  Warehouse  opened. 

„              . 

•      „        2   . 

.   Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 

1888  . 

.   July     7   . 

,    S.S.  "  Equity,"  Launch  of. 

»> 

.   Sept.    8   . 

.   S.S.  "  Equity,"  Trial  trip. 

n 

.       „      27   . 

.   S.S.  "Cambrian"  sold. 

,, 

.   Oct.    14   . 

.   Fire — Newcastle  Branch. 

1889  . 

.   Feb.  18   . 

.   Enderby  Extension  opened. 

)> 

.   Nov.  11   . 

.  Longton  Depot— New  Premises  opened. 

1890  . 

.   Mar.  10   . 

.   S.S.  "Liberty,"  Trial  trip. 

)) 

.   May   16   . 

.   Blackburn  Saleroom  opened. 

)) 

.   June  10  . 

.   Leeds  Ready-mades  Department  commenced. 

)) 

.   Oct.    22   . 

.   Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

1891   . 

.   April  18   . 

.   Dunston  Corn  Mill  opened. 

„ 

.   Oct.    22   . 

.   Cardiff  Saleroom  opened. 

)) 

.   Nov.     4   . 

.   Leicester  New  Works  opened. 

„ 

.      „      16   . 

.   Aarhus  Branch  opened. 

5) 

.   Dec.   24   . 

.   Fire  at  Crumpsall  Works. 

1892  . 

.   :May     5   . 

.  Birmingham  Saleroom  opened. 

1     1893  . 

.      „        8   . 

.   Broughton  Cabinet  Factory  opened. 

1894   . 

.   June  29   . 

.   Montreal  Branch  opened. 

1895  . 

.   Jan.   23   . 

.   Printing  Department  commenced. 

M 

.   Oct.      2   . 

.  Irlam  Soap  Works  opened. 

)> 

.      „       10  . 

.  Loss  of  the  S.S.  "  Unity." 

1896  . 

.  April  24  . 

.   West  Hartlepool  Refinery  purchased. 

») 

.   June  26   . 

.   INIiddleton  Preserve  Works  commenced. 

)) 

.   June  13   . 

.   Roden  Estate  purchased. 

„ 

.  July     1   . 

.   "  Wheatsheaf  "  Record — first  publication. 

1897   . 

.   Feb.   10   . 

.   New  Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

„ 

.   Mar.     1    . 

.   Manufacture  of  Candles  commenced  at  Irlam. 

M 

.   Aug.     7   . 

.   Sydney  Depot  commenced. 

"      • 

.   Sept.  16   . 

.   Banbury  Creamery  opened. 
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Xi6t  of  ^eleorapbic  abbresaee* 

Central,  Manchester  : 

"WHOLESALE,   MANCHESTEK." 

Newcastle  Branch  : 

"  WHOLESALE,   NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE." 

London  Branch  : 

"  CO-OPEEATIVE,   LONDON." 

Bristol  Depot  : 

-WHOLESALE,   BEISTOL." 

Liverpool  Office  and  Warehouse  : 

"WHOLESALE,   LIVERPOOL." 

Leeds  Sale  and  Sample  Rooms  : 

"WHOLESALE,    LEEDS." 

Crumpsall  Works  : 

"BISCUIT,   MANCHESTER." 

MiDDLETON  Preserve  Works  : 

"WHOLESALE,  MIDDLETON  JUNCTION." 

Irlam  Soap  Works  : 

"WHOLESALE,   CADISHEAD." 

Cardiff  Saleroom  : 

"WHOLESALE,   CARDIFF." 

Leicester  Shoe  Works  : 

"  WHOLESALE,   LEICESTER." 

Heckmondwike  Shoe  Works  : 

"WHOLESALE,   HECKMONDWIKE." 

Batley  Woollen  Mill  : 

"WHOLESALE,   BATLEY." 
Leeds  Ready-mades  Factory  : 

"SOCIETY,   LEEDS." 
Longton  Crockery  Depot  : 

"WHOLESALE,   LONGTON    (STAFF.)." 
Corn  Mill,  Dunston-on-Tyne  : 

"WHOLESALE,  DUNSTON,  GATESHEAD." 
Northampton  Saleroom  : 

"WHOLESALE,   NORTHAMPTON." 
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ZCcIepbonic  Communication, 


Our  Premises  in  ttie  following  towns   are  directly  connected 
with  the  Local  Telephone  System  : — 

Nos. 

MANCHESTER— GENERAL   OFFICES 802 

2777 

DRAPERY   DEPARTMENT   908 

BOOT   AND   SHOE   DEPARTMENT  ....  3546 

FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT    1755 

CRUMPSALL— Sub  to  MANCHESTER  GENERAL  OFFICES.      908a 

BROUGHTON— CABINET   WORKS 3063 

NEWCASTLE 1260 

1787 

*284 

Blandford  Street *284  and  1989 

LONDON— GENERAL   OFFICE 2591 

GROCERY   AND  PROVISION 12072 

DRAPERY 12071 

TEA   DEPARTMENT 12070 

FURNISHING   DEPARTMENT    2592 

BRISTOL— OFFICE 40 

SALEROOM 940 

LIVERPOOL  897 

GARSTON 6 

GOOLE 2 

LEICESTER 235 

LONGTON   4016 

DUNSTON    1261 

LEEDS  READY-MADES,   HOLBECK 1648 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL  REFINERY 4286 

MIDDLETON— PRESERVE   WORKS 6633 

*Po8t  Office  System.        All  others  National  Telephone  Company. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE    SOCIETY   LIMITED. 


PAST  MEMBERS   OF   GENERAL   COMMITTEE. 


Name. 

Address. 
Rochdale 

Elected. 

Retired. 

*A.  Greenwood 

1863  August     . . 

1870  August. 

iCouncillor  Smithies   . . 

Rochdale 

1863  August    . . 

1869  May. 

5;  James  Dyson   

Manchester 

1863  August     . . 

1867  May. 

Edward  Hooson 

( 
Manchester 

1 

1863  August     . . 
1866  May  

1864  March. 
1869  Dec. 

John  Hilton    

IMiddleton     

/ 

1863  August     . . 
1863  August     .. 

1868  Nov. 
1864  March. 

•James  Crabtree   

1 
Heckmondwike   . .  - 

i 

1865  Nov 

1885  Dec 

1886  June     .... 

1874  May. 
1886  March. 
1889  Dec. 

Joseph  Thomasson 

Oldham  ' 

1 

1863  August     . . 
1866  May     

1864  March. 
1869  Nov. 

Charles  Howarth    

Heywood 

1864  March   . . . . 

1866  October. 

J.  Neild    

Mossley   

1864  March   . . . . 
1867  Nov 

1865  Nov. 
1868  Nov. 

Thomas  Cheetham 

Rochdale 

1864  March  .... 

1865  Nov. 

§E.  Longfield 

Manchester 

( 

1867  May    

1868  Feb 

1867  Nov. 

1868  May. 

+ J.  M.  Percival 

Manchester - 

1870  Feb 

1872  August. 

( 

1876  March  . . . . 

1882  June. 

Isaiah  Lee    

Oldham 

1867  Nov 

1868  Nov. 

§D.  Baxter 

1868  May    

1868  Nov 

1871  May. 
1869  Nov. 

J.  Swindells 

Hyde    

Todmorden 

T.  Sutcliffe  

^  1868  Nov 

1869  Nov. 

J  James  C.  Fox 

Manchester 

!  1868  Nov 

1871  May. 

W.  Marcroft 

Oldham 

\  1869  May    

:  1869  Nov 

1871  May. 
1871  Nov. 

Thomas  Pearson 

Eccles    

H.  Holgate    

!  1869  Nov 

1870  August    . . 

1870  Nov. 
1870  Nov. 

A.  Mitchell  

Rochdale 

W.  Moore 

1  Batley  Carr 

i  1870  Nov 

1871  August. 

ITitusHall    

1  Bradford   ' 

1                                      1 

1  1871  May    

;  1877  June    

1874  Dec. 
1885  Dec. 
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PAST  MEMBERS   OF   GENERAL 

COMMITTEE— con/wzte<i. 

Name. 

Address. 
Barnsley   

Elected. 

Retired. 

1873  May. 
1884  Sept. 

B.  Haefue 

1871  May    

1874  Dec 

Thomas  Shorrocks 

Over  Darwen    

1871  May    

1871  Nov. 

+R  Allen 

Oldham     

1871  August     .. 
1871  August     .. 
1873  Feb 

1877  April. 
1872  Feb. 
1874  Feb. 

JobWhiteley 

Halifax * 

( 

J  Thomas  Hayes    

Failsworth    

1871  Nov 

1873  August. 

Jonathan  Fishwick  . . . 

Bolton  

1871  Nov 

1872  Feb. 

J.  Thorpe 

Halifax    

1872  Feb 

1873  Feb. 

JW.  Johnson 

•  Bolton  ' 

1872  Feb 

1877  June    

1876  June. 
1885  March. 

^H.  Whiley    

Manchester 

( 

1872  August    . . 
1874  May    

1874  Feb. 
1876  March. 

J.  Butcher    

Banbury    

Blaydon-on-Tyne    . . 
Oldham  

1873  May    

1873  August    . . 

1874  Feb 

1873  August. 

1874  Dec 

H.  Atkinson 

J.  F.  Brearley 

1874  Dec. 

Robert  Cooper 

Accrington   

1874  Feb.    ..... 

1876  June. 

H.  Jackson   

Halifax 

1874  Dec 

1876  June. 

J.  Pickersgill    

Batley  Carr 

1874  Dec 

1877  March. 

W.  Barnett 

Macclesfield 

1874  Dec 

1882  Sept. 
1877  Dec. 

W.  Nuttall    

Oldham 

1876  June    

S.  Lever    

Bacup    

1876  Sept 

1886  March   .... 

1885  Sept. 
1888  May. 

F.  R.  Stephenson    

Halifax 

1876  Sept 

1877  March. 

R.  Whittle    

Crewe    

Hyde   

1877  Dec 

1883  Dec 

1886  March. 
1886  March. 

Joseph  Mc.Nab   

James  Hilton 

Oldham 

1884  Sept 

1890  January. 

Samuel  Taylor 

Bolton 

1885  Sept.   ..... 

1891  Dec. 

William  P.  Hemm.... 

Nottingham 

1888  Sept 

1889  August. 

H.  C.  Pingstone 

Manchester 

1886  March  .... 

1894  June. 

*§J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  .... 

Rochdale 

1869  Nov 

1895  March. 

E.  Hibbert    

Failsworth    

1882  Sept 

1895  June. 

James  Lownds 

Ashton-under-Lyne. . 

1885  ]\rarch   .... 

1895  July. 

*  Held  Office  as  Pr( 

jsident.                    +  Held  O 

fflce  as  Secretary  and 

Treasurer. 

1' 

:  Held  Office  as  Sec 

jretary.                     §  Held  0 

ffice  as  Treasurer. 
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•PAST  MEMBERS   OF  NEWCASTLE 

BRANCH  COMMITTEE. 

1 
Name. 

George  Dover 

Humphrey  Atkinson  . . 

f  James  Patterson 

.Tolin  Steel    

Address. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

Chester-le-Street   ... 
Blaydon-on-Tyne    . . 
West  Cramlington  . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1876  Dec 

1877  Sept 

1877  Dec 

1883  Dec 

1883  Dec 

1884  June    

1874  Dec 

1879  May    

1877  Sept. 
1879  May. 
1877  Sept. 
1876  Sept. 

1891  Sept. 
1875  March. 

1892  May. 
1884  June. 
1883  Dec. 
1890  May. 
1887  Dec. 

1893  June. 
1893  Sept. 
1893  Dec. 

William  Green  

Thomas  Pinkney 

+John  Thirlaway 

William  Robinson 

William  J.  Howat 

Newbottle     

Gateshead    

Shotley  Bridge    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 
Wallsend 

George  Fryer   

Matthew  Bates    

Richard  Thomson 

George  Scott    

Cramlington 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

Sunderland 

Newbottle     

*PAST   MEMB 

ERS   OF   LONDON 

BRANCH    COMMITTEE. 

Name. 

Address. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

J.  Durrant    

■ 

Arundel     

Woolwich 

Buckfastleigh 

Sheerness   

Banbury    

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1875  Dec 

1876  Dec 

1882  June    

1886  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1875  Dec. 

1876  Dec. 
1878  March. 
1882  March. 
1888  Dec. 
1886  Sept. 
1888  Dec. 
1896  Dec. 

John  Green 

fThomas  Fowe 

t William  Strawn 

Frederick  Lamb 

F.A.Williams    

J.  J.  B.  Beach 

T.  E.  Webb 

Reading 

Colchester    

Wimbledon 

1 

*  Newcastle  and 

London  Branch  Committe( 
t  Held  Office  as  Seci 

js  constituted  Deceml 
etary. 

3er,  1874. 

* 
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CO-OPEEATIVE 

WHOLESALE     SOCIETY 
LIMITED. 

MEMBERS  OF 

GENERAL,  AND  NEWCASTLE 

AND  LONDON  BRANCH  COMMITTEES  WHO  HAVE  DIED 

DURING  TIME  OF  OFFICE. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS.                        DATE    OF    DEATH. 

GENERAL. 

Edward  Hooson 

Manchester December  11th,  1869. 

Robert  Allen 

Oldham    April  2nd,  1877. 

Crewe   March  6th.  1886. 

Richard  Whittle    

Samuel  Lever 

Bacup 

Nottingham    

May  18th,  1888. 
August  21st,  1889. 

William  P.  Hemm    

James  Hilton 

Oldham    ^ . 

January  18th,  1890. 
December  15th,  1891. 

Samuel  Taylor 

Bolton 

J.  T.  W.  Mitchell 

Rochdale 

March  16th,  1895. 

E.  Hibbert 

Failsworth 

Ashton-un-Lyne.  . 

June  25th,  1895. 
July  27th,  1895. 

James  Lownds    

NEWCASTLE. 

J.  Atkinson 

Wallsend 

May  25th,  1890. 
September  9th,  1891. 

William  Green   

Durham 

John  Thirlaway 

Gateshead   

LONDON. 

May  1st,  1892. 

J.  J.  B.  Beach     

Colchester    

December  21st,  1888. 

T.E.Webb 

Wimbledon     . . . 

Dpopmbp.r  9    1896. 

1 
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MEETINGS   AND   OTHEE   COMING   EVENTS 
IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE   SOCIETY   IN    1898. 


Jan.  29— Saturday Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Mar.    1— Tuesday    Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

^^       5 — Saturday Newcastle     and     London     Branch     and     Divisional 

Quarterly   INIeetings. 

„      12 — Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„     26— Saturday Quarter  Day. 

April  .30 — Saturday Nomination  Lists :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

May  31 — Tuesday  . . .  .Voting  Lists  :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

June   4 — Saturday.  ..  .Newcastle     and     London     Branch     and     Divisional 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

„      11— Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„      25— Saturday Quarter  Day. 

July  30 — Saturday.  . .  .Nomination  Lists  :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

Aug.  30— Tuesday Voting  Lists  :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

Sept.   .3— Saturday Newcastle     and     London     Branch     and     Divisional 

Quarterly  Meetings. 

„     10— Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„      24— Saturday Quarter  Day. 

Oct.    29— Saturday Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Nov.  29— Tuesday   . . .  .Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Dec.    3— Saturday....  Newcastle     and     London     Branch     and     Divisional 
.    Quarterly  Meetings. 

„     10— Saturday  ....  General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

„     24— Saturday Quarter  Day. 
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STATISTICS 

SHOWING     THE     PEOGEESS 

OF   THE 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 

LIMITED, 

FROM    COMMENCEMENT   IN 

1864    TO    1896. 
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PROGEESS   FROM   COMMENCEMENT,   FROM 


Ykar  ending 


03  ® 


October,     18fi4  (30  weeks)  . . 

1865  

18f)6  

Jtinuarv.  1868  (65  weeks)  . . 
.,  "       1869  

1870  


1875 


1876  

1877  (53  weeks) 

1878  

1879  


December,  1879  (50  weeks). 


22,254 

24,717 

24,979 
28,206 

30,688 

33,663 

34,351 

38,643 


1882 

1883  ;    41,783 

1884  (53  weeks)..  I   45,039 

1885  i   51,099 

1886  

1887 


1889  (53  weeks) . 


58,612 

64,475 

67,704 

72,399 

92,572 

1^1  100,022 

1892  112,339 

lWi3  1121,555 

1«94  127,211 

1895  (53  weeks)..' 132,639 

1896  1142,868 


18,337 
24,005 
31,030 
59,349 
74,737 
79,245 


1871  (53  weeks)  . .  . .  89,880 

1872  i  5,835  114,588 

1873  1  6,949  134,276 

1874  


13,899  j  168,985 
17,326  I  198,608 


249,516 

273,522 

274,649 
305,161 

331,625 

361,523 

367,973 

404,006 
433,151 

459,734 

507,772 

558,104 

604,800 


679,336 

721,316 

751,269 
824,149 
873,698 
910,104 
930,985 
993,564 


Capital. 


£ 
2,455 
7,182 
10,968 
11,276 
14,888 
16,556 

19,015 
24,410 
31,352 

48,126 

60,930 

78,249 
94,590 

103,091 
117,657 
130,615 
146,061 
156,052 

171,940 
186,692 

207,0S0 

234,112 

270,679 

300,953 

318,583 

342,218 

434,017 

473,956 
523,512 
570,149 
598,496 
635,541 
682,656 


±- 
Inclu- 
ded in 
Shares. 
14,355 
16,059 
22,822 

22,323 
25,768 
112,589 

147,949 

193,594 

286,614 

299,287 

287,536 
291,939 

321,670 

361,805 

386,824 

416,832 
455,879 
494,840 
524,781 
567,527 
590,091 
648,134 
722,321 
824,974 

900,752 
925,471 
917,482 
!  972,586 
1,092,070 
1,195,895 


g  oj  c 

=*  c3  > 


682 
1,115 

1,280 

2,826 
1,910 
2,916 

1,613 

5,373 

8,910 

12,631 

14,554 
16,245 

25,240 

38,422 

16,037 

20,757 
20,447 

25,120 

31,094 

37,755 

39,095 

51,189 

58,358 

48,549 

53,165 
56,301 
35,813 
37,556 
64,354 
97,a52 


0) 
02  fq 


fO  a: 

>  « 


«pq 


2,356 


5,834 

10,843 

12,556 
15,127 

15,710 

17,905 

18,644 

19,729 
21,949 

24,324 

40,084 

57,015 

73,237 

84,201 

119,541 

155,231 

193,115 
218,534 
240,884 
259,976 
282,563 
319,478 


634 

788 
1,146 

1,095 

1,661 

2,439 

2,945 
6,214 

9,988 
11,104 
11,403 
18,666 
13,928 

9,197 

11,695 

15,409 
17,827 
14,973 
22,488 
19,050 
20,161 


£ 
2,455 
7,182 
11,050 
26,813 
32,062 
40,658 

44,164 

52,088 

146,857 

200,044 

283,282 

379.607 

417,985 

418,525 
442,114 

494,880 

565,854 

580,046 

632,203 
691,181 

761,358 

841,175 

944,879 

1,017,042 

1,116,035 

1,251,685 

1,474,466 

1,636,397 
1,741,645 
1,779,801 
1,891,102 
2,093,578 
2,316,042 


Net 
Sales. 


135,769^ 


^^"-    RESERVE^UND   ACCOUNT— TRADE   DEPARTMEN! 

-Xdditions  to  Reserve  Fund—  ~  "X 

From  Disposal  of  Profit  Account,  as  above-Net  160  4aiB 

D?v"idt..S  m\"Rad' nlh?''^*"'''''  ^«t^««?  Amounts  Provided  andactuaiiy  Paid'  1 '. ! '. ! ! !  1 ! ! '. : '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. !  81 

utvidtncl  on  Bad  Debts,  previously  written  off  71 

Lnclaimed  Shares,  Loans,  and  Cash  

Profit  on  Sale  of  Strawberry  Estate,  Newcastle  ".'. 1  gA 

"              »f         Land,  Liverpool  '^ 

"        l^and  and  Buildings,  Rosedale  . .' . .' ...."..".'.'!.'.'.".".'..'.'.'.'".".' .' .' .' ." .' .' .' .'  \ 

"  "  ..  South  Shields .' 

„,  •'         ^,         ..           Newhall   4I 

iuia„„.-.s;',e„r&i;^irxSi?''''"' <''''"■>'">■ .■....■.■.■.■.■;.■.■..■.■;.■.■.■;•;.■.•.•.;■;.•;.■;.•.■.■.■.■.:■. 


£166^ 
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iMAECH,   1864,   TO   DECEMBEE,    1896. 


Comparison 
with  corre- 
jonding  period 
n-evious  year. 


iicrease.  Rate. 


5i,735  451 

f  112,688  I  51i 

124,063  '  43 

94,977  23 


159,379 
86,559 
394,368 

483,818 

:!-J7.S79 

282,566 

401,095 

188,897 
121,427'' 

22,774 

611.282 

2:54,414 

Hit, 143 

:.()^,651 

41,042 
203,946 
430,028 
490,056 

4Sf,,839 

7(i:i.G38 

532,750  1 

,337,35T  i 
534,474  1 
225,263 
82,229* 
516,365  ' 
,164.496  i 


30| 

121 
51g 

41i 


14g 

m 

4r 


41 


11* 

v§ 

18 
6 
23 
Of= 
5i 

111 


Distributive 

Expenses. 


£ 

347 
906 
1,615 
3,135 
3,338 
4,644 

5,588 
6,853 
12,811 

21,147 

28,436 

31,555 

42,436 

43,169 
43,093 

41,309 
47,153 
51,306 
57,340 
66,057 
70,343 
74,305 
81,653 
93,979 
105,027 
117,849 
126,879 

143,151 
165,737 
179,910 
186,058 
199,512 
218,393 


,275,029    4 


RateonSales 


Per 


Per 
£100. 


s.  d. 

13  4i 

15  0 
18  4| 
18  lOa 

16  2i 
18  3i 

16  5§ 
18  02 
22  21 

25  10 

28  Hi 


31  5§ 

30  6| 

31  101 

31  2| 

28  22 


28  42 

29  Of 

30  1 

31  0 

31  3i 

32  lOf 

33  lOJ 

33  61 

34  li 

32  H 

35  7i 
37  9i 
39  4| 
39  4^ 
39  3* 


Net 
Profit. 


1,858 
2,310 
4,411 

4,862 
4,248 

7,626 
7,867 
11,116 

14,233 

20,684 

26,750 

36,979 

29,189 
34,959 

42,764 

42,090 

46,850 

49,658 

47,885 

54,491 
77,630 


65,141 

82,490 

101,984 

126,979 

135,008 
98,532 
84,156 
126,192 
192,766 
177,419 


1,842,722 


22 


Additions 
TO  Trade. 


s  a 


234 
450 
416 
542 

1,620 
1,020 
1,243 


4,461 

4,826 

4,925 

579 
5,970 

8,060 

10,651 

7,672 

3,416 
3,176 

6,431 

4,454 

7,077 

9,408 

8,684 

2,249 


1,145 
6,511 
+17,215 
26,092 
27,424 
18,045 


18,259 
15,469 

2,778 
6,614 
16,658 


14,702 
1,000 
7,659 

10,000 
10,000 


,488  :  119,121 


Dates  Departments  and  Branches 
were  commenced. 


Tipperary. 

Kilmallock. 
Limerick. 


Newcastle. 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe,  Crumpsall 
J  Armagh,  Manchester  Drapery,  Leices- 
(     ter,  Hartford,  Waterford,  Clonmel. 

London,  Tralee,  Durham. 


Liverpool. 

(New  York,  Goole,  Furnishing. 
{     "Plover"  purchased.    Cork. 


S.S. 


(Launch     of     Steamship     "Pioneer,' 
t     Rouen.    Goole  forwarding  dep6t. 

Heckmondwike. 

f  Copenhagen.    Purchase  of  S.S.  "  Cam^ 
]     brian." 

Tea  and  Coffee  Department,  London. 

Purchase  of  S.S.  "Unity." 
(  Hamburg.    Bristol  Depot.    Launch  of 
\     S.S.  "  Progress." 

(Longton     Dep6t.      Launch     of     S.S, 
(     Federation. 

Batley,  Heckmondwike  Currying, 
f  London  Cocoa  Department.  Launch  of 
t     S.S. "  Equity."  Batley  Ready-mades, 

f Launch    of    S.S.    "Liberty."      Leeds 
t     Ready-mades  Department. 

Dunston,Aarhus,LeicesterNewWorks, 

Broughton  Cabinet  Works. 

Montreal. 

Printing,  Gothenburg,  Irlam. 

West  Hartlepool,  Middle  ton. 


*  Decrease.        +  From.        I  From  Disposal  of  Profit  Account. 

FROM   COMMENCEMENT   OF   SOCIETY. 


Cr. 


Deductions  from  Reserve  Fund — 
t'elebration  Dinner:  Opening  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street 

].;ind  and  Buildings  Account  Depreciation,  Special 

Fixtures  „  „  „        

Xiwcastle  Formation  Expenses    

Insurance  Fund T 

Investments  Written  off :  Bank  Department 

„  „  Trade  Department 

-M.mchester  Ship  Canal  Shares 

I  »<  tnations.  Subscriptions,  &c 

21.st  Anniversary  Commemoration  Expenses,  Manchester. 


Balance— Reserve  Fund: 


-December  26th,  1896,  as  per  Capital  Account £73,799 

„  „  as  per  proposed  Disposal  of  Profit  Account.    3,635 


1,148 

852 

16 

6,000 

18,259 

10,660 

20,000 

30,460 

2,017 

89,468 


77,484 
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MANCHESTEB  GBOCEBY  AND  PBO VISION 

TBABE. 

Since  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;     IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:—  ^ 

January,     1875  (3  quarters)    . .  1110155 

1876  1476536 

1877  (53  weeks)  ....  1707637 

1878  1761017 

1879  1683613 

December,  1879  (50  weeks)  ....  1590007 

„     1880  1998384 

1881  2047210 


1883  '  2544409 

1884  (53  weeks)  . . . .  j  2457288 

1885  2375945 

1886  2571435 

1887  2827624 

1888  3092225 

1889  (53  weeks)  ....  3503195 
3517114 


Quarter  ended; 

March, 

June, 

Septemljer, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 


936125 
1057205 
1172257 

1892  1034457 

1029284 
1108358 


1895 


(14  weeks). . 


1180273 
1026850 
1023423 
1237877 
1262567 
1164938 
1114976 
1252679 
1341234 

1897  1198438 

..   1185593 


1047841 
1076495 
1212846 


1037329 
1041902 


67776463 


Amount.    Rate, 


11716 
14701 
17692 


17373 
16761 
18911 
19883 


27484 
29777 
32979 
35914 


41548 


10971 
11039 
11427 
13183 
12992 
13727 
13560 
14861 
14258 


14449 
14971 
14160 


14318 
15111 
14600 
14895 
16234 
15907 
15884 
15884 
16291 
17948 


17121 


801664 


s.  d. 


2* 


H 


3J 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  2| 

0  2| 

0  31 

0  3J 

0  3J 

0  3 

0  3| 

0  31 

0  3| 

0  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3J 


Net  Profit, 


Amount. 


0  2| 


11986 
19042 
27993 
25745 


30977 
32460 
30644 
27455 


41757 
41381 
45516 
49798 
61452 
65984 


19441 
16001 
19517 


11385 
19186 


16895 
173 
11409 
14431 
14409 


17722 
25547 


21308 
26465 
24751 


25624 
19980 
16737 


1054004 


Kate. 


s.  d. 

0  2^ 

0  8 

0  ^, 

0  ^ 

0  8| 

0  4i 

0  81 

0  8| 

0  3i 

0  2^ 

0  2i 

0  H 

0  m 

0  m 

0  3i 

0  \\ 

0  4ti 


0  Si 
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MANCHESTER      DBAPEKY      TBADE. 

Since  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCp    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,      1874  (1  quarter) 

1875 

1876 

„  1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,        1891 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1892 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1893 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1894 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,    „     

March,        1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,     „     

March,        1896 

June,  „    

September,    „    

December,     „    

March,        1897 

June,  , 


10575 
71290 
129486 
147083 
124918 
134746 
126824 
139421 
132914 
143019 
156997 
165770 


195139 
210705 
232277 
256449 
311365 


77664 


93568 
92107 


106135 
97708 


78956 
102208 


97192 
110478 
103266 
105908 


120344 
114333 
114877 


124187 
1^969 


5505258 


Expenses. 


348 
3872 
7264 
9391 
8879 
8518 
7817 
8511 
8168 
8337 


9067 
9728 
10798 
11350 


15612 


4013 
4159 
4238 
4508 
4717 
4725 
4917 
4815 
4882 
4928 
5274 
5227 
5451 
5487 
5532 
5485 
5745 
6327 
6060 
6254 
6658 
6284 
6641 
6617 
6754 


297768 


Less  Depreciation  allowed,  see  Disposal  of 

Profit  Account,  October,  1877 

„     Loss  . 


Leaves  Net  Profit 


Rate. 


8.  d. 


£4757 
5564 


Net  Profit. 


201 
1244 
720 


1674 
2314 
1932 
3504 
4171 
5283 
5887 


4791 
4589 


1331 


2142 
2118 
3550 
2432 
2829 
13 
3011 
2158 
1927 
1975 
8976 
2889 
4005 
198 
5269 


8509 
3974 
2865 
8851 


120408 


10821 


Rate. 


s.  d. 


0  21 

0  94 

0  8| 

0  61 

0  6 

0  5i 

0  51 

0  8 

0  51 

0  6J 

0'"7 

0  5i 

0  4g 

0  4| 

0  81 

0  6| 

0  9 

0  01 

0  lOi 
51 


110037    0  41 


Net  Loss. 


Amount 


1420 
4144 


5564 


Rate. 


s.  d. 


0  23 
0  li 


slocks 
at  end. 


11568 
36824 
72408 
69267 
48511 
44439 
43225 
44105 
42203 
40854 
41365 
38026 


54130 
59695 
62110 
87849 
84739 


81873 

88681 

87861 

82524 

82022 

87115 

97505 

90744 

92723 

91116 

101483 

98217 

95910 

94880 

104261 

97297 

94987 

94074 

104180 

108887 

106224 

105972 

114650 

111911 

110875 

112710 


Note.— To  December,  1883,  the  figures  include  Woollens  and  Ready-Mades  Department. 
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MANCHESTER    WOOLLENS    AND    READY- 
MADES    DEPARTMENT. 

Since  imhlisliing  a  separate  Account  in  Balance  Sheet. 
IN  YEARS   TO   1890;     IN   QUARTERS   SINCE   1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended,  j     Sales. 


Year  ended:— 

December,  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks") 

1890 


20368 
21210 
22173 
21820 
23047 
26813 


Quarter  ended  :- 


March,        1891 

.June,  „    

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1892 

June,  „    

September,    „    

December,     „     

March,         1893 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     , 

March,         1894 

June,  „    

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,        1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,    , 

March,         1896 

June,  „    

Septeniber,    „     

December,     „    

March,         1897 

June,  


7896 
8896 
7126 
8028 
9132 
12597 
7483 
11437 
12732 
14133 
9969 
12685 
14276 
17681 
11151 
14520 
17034 
23802 
15600 
19137 


Expenses. 


Amouut    Rate 


29459 
20756 
25714 
29392 
40602 


1221 
1249 
1417 
1427 
1547 
1845 
2095 


584 
613 


758 
828 
722 
641 
721 
741 
746 
759 
814 
818 

911 
970 
1035 
1028 
1122 
1218 
1201 
1302 
1340 
1642 
1600 


35009 


1  11| 
1    U 


1    21 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit. 


Net  Profit. 
Amount    Rate. 


1  li 
1  o| 
1   o| 

1  2i 
1    11 

0  11 

1  5| 
1  3 
1    If 

0  log 

1  3| 
1  2 
0  llf 

0  9| 

1  3 

\% 

0    91 


£, 

409 
336 
327 


311 


297 
182 


87 


857 
184 


210 
954 


323 
1298 
718 
320 
147 
1499 


0  4| 
0  3| 
0    3* 


9744 
9122 


0    OJ 


0    5i 

0"6i 
0  31 
0    6 

o"'ii 
o'iif 

0    3| 

0"2g 
0  9^ 
0  li 
0  v 
0  3i 
0  1 
0  8i 
0    2| 

2    H 

e  8| 


0    Oi 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate. 


212 


746 
752 
623 

4i78 


145 

'is 

332 


s.    d. 


0    Oi 
0    l| 

0  m 


2    0^ 
2""l 

1  m 

1    4i 


0    3i 

o"oj 

0"'5i 


Stocks 
at  end. 


4407 
5242 
6275 
6112 
8450 
12277 
11463 


13614 
13880 
17718 
19761 
20913 
19944 
15501 


13362 
10760 


9122 


13166 
14239 
9403 
13498 
13655 
15189 
11622 
16168 
15608 
18666 
14936 
18457 
18479 
26105 
17882 


KoiK.— To  June,  1895,  inclusive,  the  figures  include  Broughton  Clothing  Factory,  now 
separately  stated  in  Productive  Accounts. 
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MANCHESTER    BOOT    AND    SHOE    TBADE. 

Since  commennng  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEAKS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,     1874  (1  quarter) 
„  1875  

1876 

„  1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

„  1882  

1883 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

„  1886  

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 


Quarter  ended  :- 


March,         1891 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,         1892 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,         1893 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,         1894 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,         1895 
June,  „ 

September, 
December 
March, 
June, 

September, 
December, 
March, 
June, 


(14  weeks) 


1897 


Sales. 


5506 
37257 


57307 


59327 
55270 
62139 
71382 
76101 
86056 


106755 
121432 


163002 


50425 
51191 
56859 
73503 
49268 
53467 


Amount  Rate 


66922 

45530 

51159 

59475 

68977 

49635 

54474 

64234  i 

81333  ; 

60915 

62484  I 

73216  : 

83108 

57289 

68276 

70688 


3181761   117249 


204 
1129 
1326 
1811 
1975 
2192 
2135 
2387 
2492 


3150 
3596 
3772 
4070 
4864 
5491 


1780 
1842 
1757 
1815 
2238 
2523 
2237 
2324 
2502 
2529 
2355 
2533 
2753 
2758 
2581 
2567 
2733 
2843 
2788 
2573 
2854 
2927 
2672 
2754 
2961 
3008 


7i 


s.  d. 

0  8| 

0  7i 

0  51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  % 

0  8 


^ 


0  lOJ 

0  m 


0  8| 


Less  Loss , 

Leaves  Net  Profit , 


Amount  Rate 


Net  Profit. 


£ 

1 

748 
775 
586 
786 
767 
752 
755 
842 
1246 
1261 
1586 
1395 
2767 


3772 
4957 


663 

1628 

1282 

1385 

680 

1286 

541 

537 

868 

1078 

378 

493 

451 

1303 

368 

354 

835 

1791 

1239 

1797 

2176 

2910 

1283 
1179 
2079 


57553 
327 


s.    d. 


0    4i 
0    4 
0    51 


57226         0    4J  I 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate 


327 
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MANCHESTER    FUBNISHING-    TBADE. 

Since  commenciyig  to  keep  a  separate  Accouyit. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Sales. 


Year  ended:— 

January,     1877  (27  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

„     '     1886  

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 

Quarter  ended:— 

March,        1891 

June,  „    

September,    , 

December,     „    

March,        1892 

June,  „     

September,    „    

December,     „    

March,        1893 

June,  „    

September,    „    

December,     , 

March,        1894 

June,  

September,    , ,. 

December 

March,        1895 

Jure,  , 

September,   „    (14  weeks) 

December,     „     

March,        1896 

June,  „    

September,    „    ......'. 

■December,     „    ... 

March,       1897 

June,  ..    . 


5944 
15464 
17374 
18361 


Amount  Rate 


34804 
44311 
51238 
62340 
72932 
85484 


122661 


37473 


40418 
35083 


31710 
37674 
37572 
40834 
40139 
49176 
40945 
47758 


56137 
51743 
56949 
52401 


57997 


Expenses. 


405 
984 
1185 
1108 
1317 
1293 
1515 
1878 
2253 
2415 
2657 
3497 
4755 
4952 


1500 
1482 
1466 
1545 
1747 
2036 
1866 
1910 
1902 
1968 
1960 
2163 
2188 
2277 
2319 
2441 
2471 
2529 
2671 


2742 
2757 
2974 
3078 
3141 


94113 


s.   d. 


1    41 
1    3| 

1  21 

1  1 

1  OJ 

1  Oi 

1   o| 

1  0 
0  Hi 
0  10^ 

0  Hi 

1  li 
1    Oi 

0  io| 


1    Oi 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit. 


Amount    Bate 


Net  Profit. 


65 

140 

60 

404 

171 

219 

423 

673 

893 

1129 

946 

546 

1436 

2351 


171 


723 
1359 

802 
1218 

557 
1667 

347 
1347 


251 


21929 


0    4i 


0    2| 


Amount    Rate, 


Net  Loss. 


251 


s.    d. 
0    2 


Stocks 
at  end. 


2571 
2286 
2421 
3524 
4807 
3971 
3630 
4274 
5433 
5817 
6041 
9497 
8548 
9770 


13513 
14285 
12812 
12567 
0|  i  13557 


Oi  12592 
13455 


0| 


Oi 


15593 
17683 
18184 
18078 


21775 


19574 


19972 


NoTB.-From  March  quarter,  1893,  to  June  quarter,  1895,  inclusive,  the  results  and  Stocks 
include  Broughton  Cabinet  Works. 
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NE^SA^CASTLE    BBANCH    GROCEKY   AND 
PBO VISION    TRADE. 

Since  commeticing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890., 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,     1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

„  1888  

„  1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 

Quarter  ended:— 

March,         1891 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1892 

June,  „     

September 

December,     „     

March,         1893 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1894 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,        1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks') 

December,     „     

March,         1896 

June,  „    

September,    „    

December,      „    

March,        1897 '. 

June,  „    


Sales. 


529244 
541783 
457597 
465108 
588664 
703337 
795007 
871597 


936542 
949878 
966148 
1027528 
1100451 
1173876 


336379 
377646 
411915 
373558 
343857 
404503 


372336 
377646 
404646 
434726 


366300 
370457 

417788 


438437 
454002 
418791 
418527 
439780 
504031 
444427 
447756 


Amount  Rate, 


7727 
8213 
7402 


10785 
11395 
12075 
12321 
14220 
14125 
14947 
15147 


4063 
4125 
4234 
4522 
4570 
4566 
4713 
5137 
5685 
5378 
5378 
5904 
5524 
5474 
5506 
5784 
5609 
5813 
6161 
5995 
6141 
6032 
7166 
7507 
7933 
7743 


s.    d. 


Net  Profit. 


Amount    Rate, 


4531 
4139 
3168 
7234 


8741 
10476 
12451 
14422 
18794 
11026 
19143 
18421 


7047 
8605 
8594 
7234 
7644 
6817 

11377 

11232 
9233 
8323 
5087 
7356 
4648 
6278 
8903 
5002 
6899 
7440 
8730 
9262 

10067 
6555 
7725 

10139 
7257 
7022 


0    3i    377450 


s.    d. 


0  2 

0  If 

0  11 

0  3| 

0  l| 

0  3| 

0  2§ 

0  2§ 

0  3| 

0  31 

0  4g 

0  2§ 

0  41 

0  4 

0  5i 


0  5i 

0  6^ 

0  5g 

0  4| 

0  4| 

0  4| 

0  6| 

0  6 


0  5g 

0  bi 

0  3 

0  4 

0  3 

0  4 

0  5| 

0  21 

0  4i 

0  4^ 

0  4| 

0  4| 

0  bl 

0  m 


0  4^ 

0  4^ 

0  3§ 

0  3| 


0    4 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate 


s.    d. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


34591 
28996 
22789 
49145 
44398 
54648 
65330 
55152 
65158 
53546 
71265 
59632 
65838 
55671 
42136 


44873 
35243 
49564 
54737 
58340 
54424 
50504 
60431 
52253 
52913 
57550 
57932 
54983 
42221 
51679 
48910 
45779 
42263 
57142 
46719 
55506 
47185 
52782 
66589 
53964 
54705 
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NEWCASTLE    BBANCH    DBAPEBY    TRADE, 


Since  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 


IN    YEARS    TO    1890;     IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended  :- 

January, 


1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,     1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 
",  1884  (53  weeks) 

„  1885 

„  1886 

1887 

„  1888 

„  1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,  1891 

June,  „     

September,  „     

December,  „     

March,  1892 

June,  „     

September,  „     

December,  „     

March,  1893 

June,  „     

September,  „     

December,  „     

March,  1894 

June,  „     

September,  „     

December,  „     

March,  1895 

June,  „     

September,  „    (14  weeks)! 

December  „     

March,  1896 ....... 

June,  „    " 

September,  „    \ 

December,  „    

March,  1897 ...'.'.".' 

June,  


Sales. 


39896 
49559 
44161 
44674 
55979 
69081 
84457 
99354 
118345 
142701 
152433 
144713 
161974 
185443 
232360 


61882 


68556 
56448 


59924 
73823 
61141 


58113 
73880 
70916 
74709 
65897 


67954 


70999 
83287 
78185 
88553 
76473 
94463 
90788 
107270 


3512666 


Amount.    Rate, 


£, 

1728 
2211 
2159 
2153 
2494 
2656 
2975 


4598 
5342 
5868 
5973 
6515 
6850 


1861 
1848 
1833 
1958 
1956 
1841 
1866 
2133 
2220 
2469 
2351 
2533 
2433 
2405 
2342 
2550 
2471 
2527 
2550 
2537 
2715 
2639 
2708 
2897 


121299 


s.    d. 


0    8i 


Net  Profit. 


Amount.    Bate. 


796 
999 
612 
871 
2206 


4503 
6906 
7562 
5845 
6373 
7600 
10588 


3102 
3255 
2111 
2418 
1949 
2019 
3015 
2748 
2026 
2963 
2070 
2770 
2826 
3279 
2808 
3728 
2473 
4360 
3184 
4152 


3402 
4051 
6289 


146859 


s.  d. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0  1( 

0  7| 
0  8i 
0  8| 
0  9i 

0  io| 

0  lOi 
0  10| 

0  8i 

1  04 
0  lOf 
0  111 

0  81 

1  of 

0  9g 
0  8i 

0  10| 

1  2 


£ 

11525 
11635 
10463 
11590 
16171 
16075 
15754 
16594 
18906 
24084 
28645 
25537 
30177 
32799 
33216 


35463 
34561 
38584 
35964 
42429 
31215 
34938 
36570 
43565 
38860 
45957 
40770 
37927 
35508 
45042 
40826 
45238 
36154 
43772 
48361 
54261 
45377 
54731 
53110 
58550 
56074 


0  10 
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NEWCASTLE    BRANCH    BOOT   AND    SHOE 

TRADE. 

Since  comme'ncing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,      1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 
",  1884  (53  weeks') 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

„             1889  (53  weeks) 
,,  1890 


Quarter  ended  :- 


Sales. 


March,         1891. 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March,         1892 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 


(14  weeks) 


1897. 


25379 
28425 
28375 
27708 
34968 


54487 
65501 
75054 
89117 
97148 
91029 

101272 
90528 

113149 


31857 
27569 
28781 


33516 
33857 
33312 


32429 
32180 
34624 
32421 


39716 


36744 
34451 
36535 


40421 
36972 
41839 


1889174 


Expenses. 


Amount    Rate, 


649 
760 
880 
935 
1276 
1307 
1527 
1955 
2408 


3929 
3978 
3570 
3753 


957 


950 
987 
990 
1006 
1081 
1273 
1217 
1182 
1221 
1166 
1187 
1134 
1214 
1172 
1271 
1212 
1259 
1229 
1165 
1217 
1215 
1294 
1487 


63406 


s.   d. 


8* 


0    8J 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit. 


Net  Profit. 


Amount    Rate, 


406 
690 
310 
357 
649 
938 
1336 
1890 
1917 
2195 
1619 
1173 
1547 
1236 


591 

887 
784 


651 
1046 
940 
436 
574 
552 
594 
592 
472 
638 
543 
290 
860 
1345 
1366 
673 
959 
993 
1324 
517 


38014 


s.  d. 


0  4i 


Amount  Rate. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


1505 
2242 
3179 
4681 
5971 
4645 
6561 
5817 
8266 
11319 
13442 
13974 
14483 


11870 


14834 
15129 
14706 


14524 
15712 
17056 
15567 


26127 
22419 
18139 
17184 
17558 
19059 
17770 
19041 
18604 


21558 
21758 
19973 


Note.— To  December,  1888,  the  figures  include  Furnishing  Department. 
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NEWCASTLE    BBANCH    FURNISHING 
TRADE. 

Since  commenciyig  to  keeij  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Ykah  or  Quartkk  ended. 


Sales. 


Year  ended  :— 

December,  1889  (53  weeks) 
1890       

£ 

49078 
89409 

Quarter  ended  :— 

March           1891           

22761 

28616 

21526 

December               

26338 

March,         1892 

18068 

16604 

September,    „    

20914 
26379 

March,         1893 

17382 

June,               „    

23182 

September, 

18962 

27397 

March,         1894 

June,               „           .   . 

22279 
28800 

23335 

31931 

March,         1895 

21003 

June,               „ 

30574 

September,    „   (14  weeks) 
December,      „    

27566 
32290 

March,         1896 

27152 

33866 

September,    „    

December,      , 

March,          1897 

June,              „    

31807 
38021 
33046 
40127 

Expenses. 

Amount 

Rate. 

£ 

s.  d. 

2736 

1    1| 

3551 

0    9i 

967 

0  101 

1077 

0    9 

1038 

0  lU 

1138 

0  lOi 

1020 

1    1^ 

996 

1    2| 

1011 

0  11* 

1160 

0  lOi 

1172 

1    4| 

1481 

1    3| 

1397 

1     5| 

1617 

1    2| 

1407 

1    1| 

1598 

1459 

1    3 

1642 

1    Ok 

1    5i 

1511 

1682 

1  u 

1663 

1671 

1731 

1    3i 

1735 

in 

1808 

1795 

0  llj 

1762 

1    0| 

1956 

0  Hi 

43781 

1    01 

Net  Profit. 


Amount!   Rate. 


Leaves  Net  Profit. . , 


1020 

278 
620 

i50 
386 
739 

340 

igo 


616 
370 
386 
491 
943 


881 
853 


13592 


12703 


s.  d. 
0'"6i 


0  1| 
0  6 
0  5i 

0"'3i 


0  4| 

0  3J 

0  2S 

0  4| 

0  6| 

0"5| 

0  6g 

0  5 


Amount 


Net  Loss. 


£ 
112 


Rate. 


s.  d. 
0  Oi 


01 


Stocks 
at  end. 


6636 
10474 


11415 
12518 
12367 
12002 
12184 
11854 
10787 
11833 
12515 
12964 
13285 
13261 
13560 
13782 
13190 
13377 
14896 
14474 
14956 
16120 
17407 
17884 
17877 
18974 
19905 
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LONDON    BBANCH    GBOCEBY    TRADE, 

Since  commencmg  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended  :— 

January,        1875  (3  quarters) 

1876 

1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,     1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

„  1883 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

„  1889  (53  weeks) 


Quarter  ended  :- 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

June, 


1891 


1895 


(14  weeks). 


1897 


Sales. 


72.385 
130752 
184879 
210415 
216314 


274965 


296767 
337753 
375963 
445876 
527904 


739279 
848378 
893470 


245815 
256359 
287105 
333519 
281030 
285441 


337740 
281378 


316274 
343360 


278433 
318253 
354205 


305080 
356941 


341050 
379477 
43.3394 


15093129 


Expenses. 


Amount.  Rate 


1542 

2365 

3026 

3283 

3381 

3570 

4066 

5310 

5001 

5441 

6233 

7485 

8463 

11336 

14028 

15176 

17020 


4956 
5078 
5084 
5792 
5827 
5827 
5825 
6311 
5990 
6132 
6345 
6688 
6538 
6406 
6451 
7232 
6917 
6790 
7296 
7587 
7395 
7579 
7876 
8589 
9049 


291261 


s.    d. 


0    4^ 


0    4| 


Net  Profit. 


Amount.    Rate 


567 
1584 
4182 


5239 
3559 
2149 
3776 
4630 
5062 
9101 
9719 
8839 
9377 
10667 


3153 
3163 
1517 
3605 
4927 
1789 
2251 
4566 
4625 
2756 
loss  429 
4616 
4122 
2083 
3623 
5761 
5258 


7077 
7052 
3617 
5207 
7463 
5644 


203060 


s.  d. 

0  1| 

0  2| 

0  5g 

0  2§ 

0  2§ 

0  53 


0  31 

0  4| 

0  4g 

0  3J 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3S 


41 
4 

0  4i 


0  3i 
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LONDON   BRANCH   DEAPEEY    TEADB. 

Since  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
• 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Amount. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Year  ok  Quarter  ended. 

Drapery. 

Boots 
and 
Shoes. 

Total. 

Amount 

1- 
Rate. 

Profit 

Loss. 

Rate. 

Year  ended  :— 

December,   1880  (2  q'rters) 
1  «S1     

£ 

1657 
12558 
16936 
21754 
29003 
40448 
53749 
63224 
77888 
61455 
67084 

18244 
18717 
17994 
23628 
19094 
22580 
18706 
25421 
21041 
20851 
17205 
24008 
19615 
23393 
18959 
27585 
20707 
24475 
24131 
32648 
30293 
33108 
28676 
36912 
30896 
36417 

£ 

6500 
13448 
15629 
17983 
19826 
22324 
26090 
19191 

£      \       £ 

8157           312 
26006          1268 
32565          1636 
39737          2412 

48829     il     2807 
62772          3554 
79839          4529 
82415      !     5530 

s.   d. 

0    % 

0  111 

1  0 
1    2i 
1    If 

1   14 
1    ij: 

1    4 

rP 

\f 

If 
il 
v% 

il 

1    7* 
1    3 

1    84 

11 

1    5i 

£ 

36 
149 
312 
286 
532 
684 
776 

ios 

350 
350 
i85 

ii9 

433 

529 
93 
444 
606 
551 

442 
66 
491 

£ 

i91 
1513 
2959 
1902 

138 
322 

360 

i36 

269 

86 

283 

'81 

230 

195 

iii 

s.  d. 
0    1 

0  n 

0    2\ 
0    l| 
0    21 
0    2i 
0    21 
0    OA 
0    4§ 
0  lU 
0    6| 

0    If 
0    4 

0    34 
0    4i 

0    31 
0    3 
0    02 
0    3| 
0    1= 
0    Og 
0    11 
0    2S 
0    3i 
0    2: 
0    5 

0   og 

0    3J 
0    41 
0    3i 
0    Ig 
0    21 
0    Oi 
0    3^ 

£ 

.3805 
7054 
9524 
10011 
9977 
11502 
13713 
14967 
19484 
18189 
12607 

16268 
15276 
20145 
18030 
22996 
19052 
21207 
19147 
23054 
20415 
23123 
20367 
21853 
19081 
19280 
18486 
18805 
17201 
19799 
21859 
28660 
25072 
29078 
28547 
32176 
26989 

1882     

1883            

1884  (53  weeks) 
1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

77888 
61455 
67084 

1 

] 

18244 
18717 
17994 
23628 
19094 
22580 
18706 
25421 
21041 

6901 
6050 
5317 

1378 
1437 
1434 
1503 
1680 
1633 
1596 
1700 
1711 

1889  (53  weeks) 
1890 

Marc 
June 
Septj 
Dece 
Marc 
June 
Sept( 
Dece 
Marc 
June 
8ept< 
Dece 
Marc 
June 
8ept« 
Dece 
Marc 
June 
Sept 
Dect 
Mart 
June 
Sept 
Dece 
Mar( 
June 

arter  ended  :— 

h,         1891 

: 

mber,     „     

h,         1892 

jtnber,    „     

mber,     „     .   . 

h,         1893 

20851      ■     1763 
17206     I     1596 
24008     ^     1655 
19615          1656 
23393          1707 
18959          1668 
27585          1766 
20707      1     1763 
24475          1820 
24131          1917 
32648          2048 
30293          2244 
33108          2401 
28676          2471 
36912          2453 
30896    1      2599 
36417          2616 

dmber,    „     

h,         1894 

smber,    „     ... 

mber      „     

h,         1895 

ember,   „    (14  weeks) 

mber,    „     

h,         1896 

ember,     „    ... 

mber,      „    

:h,         1897 

" 

1081061 

140991 

1222052 

1 
88531 

1    51 

7546 

8836 
7546 

•• 

Less  Pre 
Leaves  1 

)flt 

^et  Loss  . 

1290 

0    OJ 



Note.— To  Septembei 

,  1887,  and  March 
include 

,  1889,  Boot  and  i 
a  respectively. 

5hoe  ai 

id  Fui 

rnishing  figures 
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LONDON    BRANCH    BOOT    AND    SHOE 
TBADE. 

Shice  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended.      Sales 


Year  ended:—  £ 

December,  1887  (13  weeks)  7155 

1888 30103 

1889  (53  weeks)  82653 

1890 35527 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,         1891 

June,  „     

September,    , 

December,     „     

March,         1892 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1893 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1894 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,     „     

March,         1896 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,        1897 

June,  „    


10440 
10833 
11110 
9188 
12742 
11862 
13157 
10676 
12507 
11048 
11726 


13799 
12614 
14775 
11344 
15560 
14184 
16116 
15188 
16606 


15582 
19797 


450292 


Expenses. 


Amount'    Rate. 


1598 
1791 
1938 


556 
590 

584 
587 
658 
682 
758 
880 
888 
857 
785 
790 
775 
792 
797 
855 
886 
919 


905 
985 
991 


Less  Loss 


8.  d. 

0  10| 

\% 

1  1 


1     2i 


Leaves  Net  Profit . . . 


Net  Profit. 


Amount    Rate. 


165 


305 
636 
148 

50 
316 

97 


266 


2740 


50 


s.    d.  I 

o'  Pg  I 

0"l     ! 


0    li 
0    li 

o"oi 


0  4t 

0  101 

0  2^ 

0  oa 

0  4^  ! 

0  Ig 

0  6i 

o' 'si  I 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


55 


130 

284 
248 
198 
204 
87 
257 

"92 

90 

412 


s.  d. 
0  li 

o"og 


0  1§ 
0  1 


0  4| 


0  li 
0  li 
0  8g 


0  4i 


4884 
6305 
6051 


6509 
7281 
7281 
7337 
8048 
7193 
11296 
12194 
14094 
18849 
11781 
10718 
10256 
10810 
10184 
10730 
10880 
12011 
11165 
11182 
12255 
12066 
12135 
13380 
18283 
13915 
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LONDON    BBANCH    FURNISHING    TBADE. 

Since  commencing  to  keep  a  separate  Account. 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Net  Profit. 


Ykar  or  Quarter  ended.      Sales. 


Year  ended:—  £ 

December,  1889  (40  weeks)  22084 

1890 31873 

Quarter  ended  :— 

March,         1891 10064 

June,  „     9700 

September,    „     9137 

December,     „     12082 

March,         1892 9441 

June,  „     10944 

September,    , 9719 

December,     „     10912 

March,         1893 9509 

June,  „     9985 

September,    „     8588 

December,     „     10265 

March,         1894 10168 

June,  „     10491 

September,    „     9562 

December,     , 11323 

March,        1895 9430 

June,  „     11831 

September,    „    (14  weeks)  11503 

December,     , 14271 

March,         1896 13441 

June,  „     15286 

September,    „     13490 

December,     , 19468 

March,         1897 1.5952 

June,  , 19437 


Amount    Rate.  <  Amount 


s.    d. 


1805 


779 
779 
746 
752 
812 
876 


929 


857 
961 
893 
940 
987 
987 
1009 
1059 
1052 
1113 
1147 
1322 
1361 
1397 


1  n 


Less  Profit    

Leaves  Net  Loss 


65 


133 


81 
271 


100 


Rate. 


s.    d. 


0    2| 


0    li 


Net  Loss. 
Amount    Rate. 


619 


78 
85 
170 

42 

ios 

116 
269 

92 
249 

37 

ias 

194 
80 
137 

3i2 

3i7 

20 

404 


3795 


s.  d. 


0  3^! 
0  4l 


0  If 
0  2 
0  4i 

o"i 

0"2i 
0  2i 
0  6| 
0  2| 
0  6i 

0  of 


0  3i 
0  4 
0  1 


0  6i 


0  51 

o'oi 

0  4 


0  II 


Stocks 
at  end. 


4613 
4526 
4785 
4693 
5296 
5468 
5532 
5761 
6513 
6667 
6920 
7362 
8010 
8970 
8648 
8201 


8604 
8753 
9625 
10017 
10672 
12895 
13130 
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CBUMPSALL    BISCUIT 

Since  commenciyig  to 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890;      IN 


Expenses. 


Ykar  ou  Quauteu  ended. 


Net 
Supplie 


Year  ended  :— 

January,  1874(1  quarter) 

1875 

1876 

„     1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 
i!     1884  (53  weeks') 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 


Quarter  ended:- 


March, 

1891 

' 

December, 

" 

March, 

1892 

Septeml)er, 

" 

December, 

" 

March, 

1893 

September, 

" 

December, 

" 

March, 
June, 

1894 

September 

„     . . . 

December, 

March, 
June, 

1895 

September 
December, 

„    (14  weeks) 

March, 
June, 

1896 

*  September 

December, 
March, 

June, 

1897  .'.'.'.".'.■.;; ; 

1897 

2987 
13189 
13664 
15866 
18018 
17553 
16623 
19153 
20122 
21632 
21897 
21549 
21479 
23534 
28314 
32079 
42081 
51916 


14526 
15122 
21160 
17753 
15174 
14880 
20023 
20620 
19893 
19517 
24309 
22440 
23343 
17964 
31134 
23664 
23592 
21919 
31607 
23135 
26731 
25767 
16441 
14023 
12394 

918787 
13854 


Pro- 
duction. 


£. 

2878 
13124 
13392 
16065 
18126 
17289 
16454 
19069 
20274 
21578 
21712 
21565 
21830 


29100 
32155 
42836 
54197 


14346 
12262 
24594 
19740 
14749 
11629 
81647 
17555 
14001 
17759 
37197 
15574 
16512 


42665 


18011 
15798 
40337 
24325 
20496 
18396 
14552 
13394 
12109 


903511 


Sundry. 


932641    909511   170057 


604 
2190 
2515 

3282 
2672 
2798 
2852 
2985 
3056 
3095 
3228 
8841 
4794 
5815 
6371 
6616 
7483 
9431 


2476 
2720 
3421 
3257 
8231 
3065 
3959 
3401 
3044 
3337 
4252 
8745 
3685 
8599 
4733 
4070 
3832 
4080 
5305 
4256 
4300 
4167 
3501 
8467 
3533 


166014 
4048 


Depre- 
ciation. 


Interest.       Total. 


60 
823 

824 
398 
444 

481 
532 
572 
576 
578 
589 
665 
786 
897 
1278 
1364 
1375 
1394 


348 


505 
506 
510 
511 
511 
511 
514 
514 
518 
557 
557 
557 
557 
558 
559 
559 
563 
564 
565 
467 
454 
462 


401 
408 
430 
454 
529 
745 
862 
929 
957 


296 
380 
375 
420 
394 
452 
462 
486 
385 
450 
487 
487 
877 
407 
444 
436 
375 


215 
191 
207 


18741 


87 

751 

495 

8008 

371 

3210 

441 

4121 

500 

3616 

481 

3760 

447 

3881 

429 

3986 

18949 


4061 
4074 
4225 
4936 
6034 
7241 
8394 
8842 
9787 
11782 


3085 
3438 
4304 
4137 
4157 


4374 
3991 
4286 
5216 
4700 
4679 
4583 
5697 
5071 
4826 
4964 
6294 
5213 


4183 
4112 
4202 


210243 
4723 


214966 


Note.— Dry  Soap  and  Preserves  transferred  to  Irlam 
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^W^OBKS    TBADE. 

keep  a  separate  Account. 
QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,      1874   (1  quarter) 

1875    

1876    

1877  (53  weeks) 

1878  

1879  

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880  

1881  


1883  

1884  (53  weeks) 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 

1890  


Quarter  ended  :— 

March,        1891    

June,  „      

September 

December,     „      

March,         1892    

June,  , 

September,    „      

December,     „       

March,         1893    

June,  „       

September,    „       

December,     „      

March,         1894    

June,  „       

September,    , 

December,     „      

March,         1895    

June,  „      

September,    „      (14  weeks) 

December,     , 

March,        1896    

June,  „      

*September,    „      

December,     „       

March,         1897   

June,  „      


Rate  on  Production. 


Per  cent.   Per  £ 


£    s.  d. 

26  1  10 

22  18  5 

23  19  5 
25  13  0 

19  18  11 

21  15  0 
23  5  8 

20  18  1 

20  0  7 

18  17  7 

19  9  2 

22  17  9 

27  12  9 
31  12  91 

28  16  10| 
27  9  11* 
22  16  111 

21  14  98 


21  10  1 

28  0  9 

17  10  0 

20  19  If 

28  3  8| 

34  2  7| 

15  11  Ol 

24  18  3| 

28  10  li 

23  17  Oi 


14  0  5g 

30  3  6| 
28  6  8| 

33  3  4 
13  7  01 
21  8  6| 

26  15  10| 

31  8  5| 

15  12  Of 
21  8  11 
25  12  7 

27  6  7| 

28  14  10| 
30  14  0 

34  14  Oi 


23  2  3| 


s.  d. 


3  1 

4  11 

5  8 
4  9 


5  8 

6  7i 
2  8 


3  ll 


6  Hi 


4  71 


Net  Profit. 


Amount 


15 
228 
712 
630 
514 
1518 
1004 

9as 

887 
1498 


1491 


1274 


769 
672 
220 
1620 
1512 


458 

800 

281 

1348 

763 
729 
3001 
1816 
1944 
1177 
4083 
1810 
671 
967 
1080 
57 


Rate 
per  £. 


(Sto 


s.  d. 


3 


0  m 

ck  not 


Net  Loss. 


Amount 


Rate 
per  £. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


178 


595 


taken.) 


Oi 


0  lU 


1678 
2029 
1538 
2867 
2961 
2506 
2335 
1793 
2105 
1703 
1896 
2129 
3534 
4207 
5518 
7633 
9411 
12712 


12575 
12621 

19472 
22353 
19633 
19042 
31512 
28264 
22855 
21623 
34095 
25454 
17859 
17399 
26252 
26409 
20469 
15611 
27682 
28905 
20252 
11252 
7081 
7715 


+10097 


and  Middleton  respectively.  +  Amount  required  to  balance  Account. 
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LEICESTER    BOOT    AND 

Since  commencing  to 
IN   YEARS   TO   1890:     IN 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,     1874  (1  quarter) 

1875 

1876 

„  1877  {53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

18a3 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
"  1889  (53  weeks) 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,        1891  .... 

June,  „     

September,    „     .... 

December,     „     

March,         1892  .... 

June,  „     

September,    „     .... 

December,     „     

June,  1893(2  quart'rs) 

December,     „ 
March,        1894  .... 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,     „     

March,        1896 .... 

June,  „     

September,    „    

December,    „    .... 
June,  1897(2  quart'rs) 


Net 

Pro- 

Supplies. 

duction. 

£ 

£ 

3422 

5190 

29456 

38684 

53687 

53702 

62205 

60104 

71140 

67603 

73881 

72939 

77476 

77746 

84655 

84429 

87607 

89150 

99098 

99517 

91986 

90214 

107166 

106.338 

109464 

107806 

122463 

122703 

126417 

124324 

143488 

139955 

172267 

175712 

206499 

220763 

72088 

63995 

64294 

59885 

57530 

55491 

41498 

51487 

63457 

61229 

71332 

75562 

68769 

71494 

52558 

84098 

159833 

132940 

83463 

89370 

71373 

63209 

81597 

74587 

54346 

50974 

50722 

66658 

69745 

64692 

85413 

73515 

64867 

64536 

51542 

66187 

85167 

79948 

78011 

63901 

59937 

53880 

59918 

68852 

172495 

169307 

8442832 

3442571 

Expenses. 


Sundry. 


Depre- 
ciation. 


1281 
10047 


28357 
25902 


39237 


4^731 

45895 
53206 


81461 


28084 
21829 


22467 
27787 
28825 
30782 
54024 
36717 
24971 


21366 
25589 
26480 
28154 


24875 


26444 
22491 
27157 
62254 


1292680 


124 
246 
416 
424 
417 
444 
448 
495 
511 
838 
1077 
1104 
1120 
1124 
1236 
1140 


249 
249 
791 


1014 
2289 
2850 
1182 
1207 
1212 
1220 
1227 
1253 
1289 
1290 
1326 
1342 
1342 
1354 
2768 


Interest.      Total. 


342 
543 
780 
1028 
998 
945 
1241 
1087 
1118 
1040 
1267 
1315 
1244 
1230 
1381 
1633 
2184 


645 
668 
684 
976 
1058 


2752 
1898 
1290 
1810 
1285 
1422 
1870 
1468 
1277 
1811 
1278 
1830 
1318 
2501 


1816 
10425 
17603 
21657 
24796 
27824 
29878 
31551 
34217 
37996 
85419 
41342 
42238 
47079 
48245 
55711 
68867 
84735 


22241 
21626 
24234 
29786 
80876 
88084 
59194 
41819 
27546 
80789 


80777 
29051 
27442 
31700 
29064 
25163 
29829 
67518 


50574   1381856 
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SHOE    ^WOBKS    TRADE. 

keep  a  separate  Accouyit. 
QUARTERS   SINCE   1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 


January,      1874  (1  quarter) 

1875 

„  1876  

„  1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,         1891 

June,  „     

September,     „     

December,      „     

March,         1892 

June,  

September,    , 

December,      „     

June,  1893  (2  quart'rs) 

December,      „  „ 

March,         1894 

June,  „     

September,     „     

December,      „     

March,         1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,      , 

March,  1896 

June,  „     

September      „     

December,      „     

June,  1897(2  quart'rs) 


Net  Profit. 


Less  Loss 
Leaves  Net  Profit. 


Net  Loss. 


Amount   Rate. 


1174 
1131 


92 


9609 


s.    d. 
0    Oi 


0  6| 

0  4J 

0  6j 

1  7| 


Stocks 
at  end. 


2579 
6466 
9186 
14131 
12922 
14515 
24733 
15772 
15594 
14192 
10384 
17800 
15752 
17738 
19116 


61935 


55257 
57066 
62980 
56163 
55554 
64317 
97381 
77716 
83812 
77828 
68833 
70000 
92078 
85337 
76550 
89206 
101621 
89440 
95079 
91618 
97588 
82046 
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HECKMOND^ATIKE    BOOT,    SHOE, 

Since  commencing  to 
IN   YEAKS   TO   1890; 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year   ended:— 

December,  1880  (2  quart'rs) 

1881 

1882 

1883 

„  1884  (53  weeks) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
"„  1889  (53  weeks) 

1890 


Quarter  ended  :— 

March,         1891 

June,  „    

September,     „    

December,      „    

March,         1892 

June,  „    

September,     „    

December,      „   

March,         1893 

June,  „    

September,    , 

December,      „    

March,         1894 

June,  „    

September,     , 

December,      „    

March,         1895 

June,  „    

September,     „   (14  weeks) 
December,     „    . 

March  1896 '.'.'..". 

June,  „    

September,     „   

December,     „    . . 
March,         1897 '..'. 

June,  


Net 
Supplie 


3060 
11151 
14602 
16661 

18215 


22519 


29815 
35135 


11088 
7363 
9778 
14690 
11233 
9206 
10255 
15504 
12008 
6678 
8268 
13725 
11951 
7382 
12018 
15492 
12533 
9750 
13219 
17209 


12504 
17218 
14111 


9794 


530463 


Produc- 
tion. 


£ 

3438 
11417 
15454 
16377 
18138 
23811 
23418 
19641 


28064 


8572 
7954 


9412 
9386 
11540 
10413 
8720 
8561 
8737 
7332 
8415 
9392 
11425 
10615 
9253 
11476 
14055 


6391 
9872 
12746 
12535 


450185 


450185 


Expenses. 


Sundry. 


1057 
3592 
6041 
5435 
5924 
7832 
7867 
7110 
9371 
9155 
11036 


3519 
3257 


3490 
3518 
4518 
4430 
3685 
3502 
3639 
3613 
3644 
3985 
4744 
4480 
3941 
4956 
5195 
4910 
3488 
4801 
5535 
5881 


176907 
4350 


181257 


Depre- 
ciation. 


176 
267 
813 
488 
602 
719 


186 
186 
188 
188 
188 
191 
200 
205 
227 
231 


265 
265 


274 
275 


292 


9241 


Interest. 


157 
183 
222 
220 
256 
405 


797 


195 
218 
247 
212 
217 


257 
290 
312 


317 


316 
345 
273 
276 
296 
294 
274 


10756 


Total. 


1108 
8806 


5725 


7803 
10447 
10444 
12552 


3764 
4198 
4034 
3908 
3968 
4955 
4914 
4206 
4046 
4175 
4154 
4220 
4562 
5286 
5050 
4522 
5567 
5742 
5461 
4064 
5387 
6101 
6460 


196516 
5025 


201541 
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AND    CURRYING    TRADE. 

keep  a  separate  Account. 

IN   QUARTERS   SINCE   1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended  :— 

December,  1880  (2quart'rs) 

1881 

1882 


1884  (53  weeks) 
1885 


1887 


1889  (53  weeks) 
1890 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,         1891 

June,  , 

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1892 

June,  , 

September,    , 

December,     „     

March,         1893 

June,  „     

September,    , 

December,     „    

March,         1894 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     , 

March,         1895 

June,  „     

September,    „    (14  weeks) 

December,     „     

March,         1896 

June,  „     

September,    „     

December,     „     

March,         1897 


June, 


Rate  on 
Production. 


Per  cent. 


34 


8.   d. 

1    7 

6  8 
4    8 

19    II 

7  10 

14  1 
9    3i 

10  31 
3  101 
10    8i 

15  91 


37 


37    9    0| 


Per£. 


s.  d. 

6    4S 
6    8 
6  lOi 
6  111 

6  m 

6  llj 

7  3i 
7    6 
7    Og 

6  111 


7    5i 


Net  Profit. 


Amount    Rate, 


294 
287 
261 
375 
237 
1021 
1922 
1398 


631 


1522 
441 


440 


1105 


(Sto 


s.   d. 


1  1| 

0  8 

1  9i 

2  0| 

0  n 


1  % 

0    9i 

I'iii 

l"33 


0    4J 
ck  not 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate 


£ 

181 
608 
163 


162 


119 

i67 

1253 
791 
138 
612 

1497 


6444 

taken.) 


lOJ 


0"'4i 
0  5i 


1  m 

1  9i 
0  21 
0  8i 

2  li 


Stocks 
at  end. 


2473 
2238 
4016 
3950 
3506 
5314 
6869 
5382 
10863 
10280 
11325 


10903 
16018 
16164 
14594 
13021 
15149 
17802 
15875 
17917 
21145 


19487 


20560 
21350 


19835 
21444 
21959 
20711 
23504 
21100 


17481 
15858 


* 19223 


Amount  required  to  balance  Account. 
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DUBHAM    SOAP    ^WOBKS    SUPPLiJiiS, 

Since 
IN    YEARS    TO    1894; 

Expenses. 

Year  or  Quarter  ended. 

IN  er              -f  ro- 
Supplies.     duction. 

Sundry. 

Depre- 
ciation. 

1 
Interest.      Total. 

Year  ended:— 

January,     1875  (2  quart'rs) 
1876 

£ 
2099 
9264 
9549 
11098 
11735 
8903 
11730 
11871 
12801 
14751 
15219 
17911 
15886 
15280 
21756 
24643 
28456 
33432 
33981 
37900 

£ 

2976 

9309 

9725 
11913 
11169 

9387 
11404 
12265 
12504 
15941 
14721 
17994 
15783 
14888 
22126      . 
23986 
28318 
32303 
32528 
.^771  fi 

£ 

130 

512 

488 

684 

883 

715 

781 

842 

795 

910 

849 

1117 

1623 

1516 

1916 

1821 

1800 

1869 

1842 

1974 

2118 

2032 

314 

£ 
75 
155 
177 
336 
345 
277 
289 
292 
292 
299 
327 
320 
320 
320 
320 
328 
327 
173 
172 
173 
176 
179 

52 

£ 
85 
218 
271 
448 
480 
349 
328 
376 
850 
359 
343 
800 

£ 

290 
880 
936 
1468 
1658 
1341 
1893 
1510 
1437 
1568 
1519 

17«7 

„           1877  (53  weeks) 
„           1878  

„           1879  

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 
„           1880  

„           1881  

„            1882  

1883 

1884  (53  weeks) 
„           1885     

1886  

252        i      2i95 
244        i      2080 
269        1      2505 
299              2448 
255              2382 
269        i      2311 
268              2282 
218              2365 
263              2557 
296              2507 

60                416 

„           1887  

„           1888  

1889  (53  weeks) 
„           1890  

„           1891  .   . 

1892 

1893  

1894 

37684           35759 
32165          32453 

5706            4744 

1895  (53  weeks) 

Quarter  ended:— 

March,        1896 

Works  closed 
March   26th,   1896. 

423820 

419912      i 

27531 

5724 

6580            89785 

IRLAM    SOAP 

Since  Commencing 

Quarter  ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Expenses. 

Sundry. 

Depreci- 
ation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

September,  1895  (7  weeks)  

£ 

4496 
22503 
20319 
25609 
28616 
26548 
55133 

£ 

11161 
21230 
22511 
25372 
27519 
27750 
55254 

£ 

796 
2801 
2894 
3078 
3026 
3258 
7890 

£ 

197 
610 
664 
675 
681 
710 
1505 

£ 

186 
470 
542 
622 
642 

1286 

£ 

1179 
8881 
4100 
4875 
4349 
4590 
10681 

December 

March,         1896  

June,               „       . 

8epteml)er,     „     . . .                            

December,      „     .                                

June,            1897  (2  quarters) '.'. 

183224 

190797 

28748 

5042 

4870 

33155 

_                            ^^ 
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EXPENSES,    PBOPIT,    AND    STOCKS. 

Commencing. 

IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1894. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended:— 

January,     1875  (2  quart'rs) 

1876 

1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 

1879 

December,  1879  (50  weeks) 
1880 


1881 


1883 

1884  (53  weeks) 
1885 


1887  

1888 

1889  (53  weeks) 
1890 

1891  

1892  


1894  

1895  (53  weeks) 


Quarter  ended  :- 

March,        18 


Works  closed 
March  26th,  1896. 


Less  Loss. . 
Leaves  Net  Profit 


Net  Profit,     [ 

Amount. 

i 

Rate. 

i 

,!        £ 

s.    d. 

1          19 

0   H  .. 

236 

0    6     1 

191 

0    41 

iss 

0"'2i 

132 

0    2i 

'62 
97 

s'a 

907 

1    0 

741 

0  lU 

524 

0    8i 

590 

0    6§ 

234 

0    21 

733 

0    6| 

1248 

0    8| 

2316 

1     4i 

2192 

1     l| 

2366 

1    3     i 

2878 

1  l&k 

535 

1  lOi 

16139 
1191 

14948 

0    8| 

Net  Loss. 


Amount.     Rate. 


307 
670 
115 


s.    d. 


1191 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 
1809 
1303 
3871 
3721 
3130 
3769 
3571 
3707 
2628 
5185 
3489 
4361 


5448 
4938 
5097 
5694 
3251 
3051 
6400 
3755 


^SATOKKS. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Quarter  ended. 


Rate  on  Production.      Net  Profit. 


Per  cent.      Per  £. 


£  s.  d.  t      s.  d. 

September,  1895  (7  weeks)    10  11  3J  j      2  li 

December,     „      18    5  7|  I      3  7| 

March,         1896    18    4  3^  '      3  7| 

June,               „      17    4  lOg  3  5l 

September,    „     15  16  OJ  3  l| 

December,      „      ',  16  10  9g  3  3| 

June,           1897  (2  quarters)  ..  19    6  71  I      3  10| 


17    7    6§ 


3    5g 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit. . 


Amount    Rate. 


1143 
1099 

1781 
2362 
2580  i 
3316 


llli 

1     2g 


12281 


774 


11507 


Net  Loss. 


Amount    Rate. 


£ 
774 


774 


Stocks 
at  end. 


3    5i         26556 
30825 
!      88007 


45747 
49000 
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BATLEY   WOOLLEN 

Since 
IN  YEARS  TO  1890; 

Year  or  Quarter  ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Expenses. 

^""^■^y-Ss:  ■"'--' 

Total. 

Year  ended  :— 

£ 

2478 
11590 
17189 
13069 

4002 
4342 
3973 
4701 

4882 
3898 
3706 
3669 

4863 
4270 
4205 
4175 

3582 
4290 
6397 

6284 

4942 
4551 
7345 

7188 

7278 
6482 
6140 
7523 

7217 

£ 

8495 
13836 
12332 
12955 

3885 
4455 
4054 

4784 

4428 
3826 
3501 
4115 

4346 
4719 

3877 
4297 

3574 
4747 
5684 
6409 

4426 
5438 
7293 
7096 

7106 
6274 
6622 
8288 

6651 

£ 

3720 
6063 
5705 
5485 

1507 
1515 

1487 
1758 

1580 
1453 
1322 
1444 

1465 
1743 
1391 
1526 

1302 
1466 
1703 
1668 

1281 
1580 
2014 
1933 

1886 
1635 
1850 
2359 

1992 

£ 

181 
297 
333 

£ 

164 
518 
534 

£ 

4015 
6873 
6572 
6244 

1705 
1720 
1689 
1956 

1779 
1656 
1527 
1649 

1680 
1965 
1616 
1746 

1522 
1691 
1926 
1884 

1487 
1794 
2?A') 
2140 

2089 
1907 
2118 
^635 

2274 

1888                        

1889   (53  weeks)                 

"           1890     

368 

896 

Quarter  ended:— 

March,          1891    

96 
100 
100 
100 

100 
lOT 
107 
108 

112 
118 
119 
119 

119 
119 
120 
119 

119 
119 
119 
119 

119 
161 
161 
161 

1f!Q 

102 
105 
102 

98 

99 
96 
98 
97 

103 
104 
106 
101 

101 
106 
103 
97 

87 
95 
102 

88 

84 
111 
107 
115 

lit 

September,      „      

December,       „      •                         .... 

March,          1892    

June,                „      

March,          1893    .... 

June,                „      

September,      „      

December,      „ 

March,          1894    

June,                „      

September,      „      

December,      „      

March,          1895    

June,                , 

September,      „      (14  weeks).   . 

December,       „       

March,          1896    

June,                „ 

September,      „      

December,      „      

March,          1897    

June,            1897    

174231 
9302 

177518 

61883 

2275 

4183 

4128 

70094 

2577 

18:3533 

177513 

64108 

4314     !     4249 

72671 
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MILL     TRADE. 

Commencing. 

IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended  :— 

December,  1887   

,"           1889  (53  weeks) 
1890   

Quarter  ended  :— 

March,         1891    

June,  „      

September,    „      

December,      „      

March,         1892   

June,  „      

September,    , 

December,     „      

March,         1893   

June,  , 

September,     „      

December,      „      

March,         1894  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,  

March,         1895   

June,  „      

September,     „    (14  weeks), 
December,      „      

March,         1896  

June,  „  

September,     ,,  

December,     „  

March,         1897   

June,  1897   


Rate  on  Producwon. 


Per  cent. 


£     s.   d. 

47  5  3| 
49  13  5| 
53    5  10| 

48  3  llg 


43  17  8| 

38  12  l| 

41  13  3 

40  17  8i 

40  2  n 

43    5  7| 

43  12  3| 

40    1  5g 


38  13 
41  12 
41  13 
40  12 


42  11  8i 
35  12  5| 
33  17  SI 
29    7  lOl 


33  11  llj 
32  19     " 
30  12 


111 
101 


29  7 

30  7 

31  19    8| 
31  15  lOi 

34    3    98 


Per  £. 


s.    d. 


9  Hi 

10    71 
9    71 


8  9i 

7  81 

8  4 
8  % 

8  Of 

8  7| 

8  8i 

8  OJ 

7  8| 

8  3| 
8  4 
8  Ih 

??| 

6    9i 

5  lOi 

6  8i 


6 
5  lOi 


6    4 

6    4| 


10 


7  lOf 


Net  Profit. 


277 
228 
130 


170 


171 


318 


176 
119 

281 


295 

287 


247 


4242 


Rate. 


s.    d. 


Net  Loss. 


Amount 


tock     n 


766 


13 


2681 
ot    take 


Rate. 


3  lOf 
2    9§ 

4  61 
1    2 


0    01 


0    II 
0    Og 


0    5| 


0    31 


n.) 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 

8061 
11876 
7308 
7326 


7168 
7391 
7740 

6461 
6613 
6745 
7557 

6895 
7254 


6579 
7847 
7426 
6353 

5444 
7714 
7707 
8139 

6977 
6737 
7616 


7957 


^8351 


*  Amount  required  to  balance  Account. 
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BBOUGHTON 

CABINET    WOBKS. 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    SUPPLIES,    EXPENSES 

STOCKS,    ALSO 

RESULT 

OF   WORKING, 

Since  Commencing. 

X„TK.— These  figures  are  included  in  the  Manchester  Furnishing  Department  Account  up  to 
June  Quarter,  1896,  inclusive,  now  separately  stated  in  Productive  Accounts. 

Quarter  ended. 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Result   of 
Working. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Sundry. 

Depre- 
ciatfon. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Loss. 

Rate  per 

je  on 
Supplies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S.     d. 

£ 

December,  1892  . . 

.. 

•  • 

.. 

.. 

.. 

,    .. 

807 

March,        1893  . . 

394 

545 

.. 

16 

561 

68 

3     5g 

1855 

June,              „     . . 

1158 

998 

125 

100 

1223 

j     217 

3     8^ 

2431 

September,    „     , . 

1545 

1007 

115 

107 

1229 

132 

1     8^ 

2687 

December,     „    . . 

1302 

,      938 

109 

106 

1153 

213 

3     3| 

8860 

March,        1894 . . 

1417 

1     1083 

109 

114 

1306 

201 

2  10 

3888 

June,              „    . . 

1686 

1281 

109 

118 

1508 

122 

1     5i 

4669 

September,    „    . . 

3095 

1916 

112 

129 

2157 

97 

0   u 

4808 

December,      „    . . 

3255 

1     1686 

113 

128 

1927 

*208 

1     3i 

5843 

March,        1895  . . 

1745 

1366 

111 

135 

1612 

811 

3     6| 

5711 

June,               „    .. 

1978 

1384 

104 

133 

1621 

199 

2    OJ 

5905 

tSeptember,     „    . . 

2368 

'     1550 

104 

131 

1785 

*3 

0    0^ 

6800 

December,     „    . . 

2480 

1688 

105 

109 

1902 

*44 

0    4i 

7257 

March,        1896  . . 

1896 

1429 

103 

118 

1650 

392 

4     1^ 

7836 

June,              „    . . 

3025 

1726 

103 

122 

1951 

168 

1     li 

7524 

September,     „    . . 

2920 

2010 

103 

123 

2236 

551 

3     9^ 

8212 

December,      „    . . 

3530 

2197 

103 

120 

2420 

151 

0  lOi 

8732 

:  June,           1897  . . 

5187 

3572 

209 

259 

4040 

523 

2    Oh 

9868 

38981 

'  26376 

1837 

2068 

30281 

3090 

''  \ 

i 

* 

Profit. 

+  Fourtt 

Jen  weeks.            I  Two  quart 

.ers. 

ll 
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BBOUGHTON    CLOTHING    "WOBKS. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  SUPPLIES,  EXPENSES,  STOCKS,  ALSO 

EESULT  OF  WORKING, 

Since  commencing  to  publish  separate  Accounts  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

Quarter  ended.         f 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Result  of 
Working. 

t 

Stocks 
at  end. 

c?aXn    l-t-'-t 

Rate  per 

Sundry. 

.    Total. 

Profit. 

£  on 

t 

1 

Supplies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S.      d. 

£ 

t  September,  1895.. 

3668 

2368 

83 

58 

2509 

64 

0     4^ 

712 

December,       „     . . 

8893 

2552 

88 

48 

2688 

190 

0  llf 

1003 

March,          1896.. 

5113 

3161 

92 

55 

3308 

*185 

0     8f 

1197 

June,                „     . . 

6315        3857 

92 

57 

4006  1 

237 

0    9 

1307 

September,      „     . . 

5019        3278 

92 

58 

3428 

198 

0    9| 

1548 

December,       „     . . 

5577        3486 

92 

56 

3634  i 

189 

0     Sk 

1703 

+June,             1897.. 

15077  j      9536 

260 

159 

9955 

*60 

0    Oi 

1389 

44662 

28238 

799 

491 

29528 

633 

0    3i 

•• 

*  Loss.           +  Fourteen  weeks.           I  Two  quarters. 

MANCHESTER    PRINTING    DEPARTMENT. 

From  its  Commencement. 

QUARTERLY     ACCOUNTS. 

Quarter  ending 

Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Result  of 
Working. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Depre- 
ciation. 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

Sundry. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£  on 
Supplies. 

Profit. 

£  on 
Supplies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

£ 

JMarch,  1895 

296 

280 

50 

36 

366 

24     8J 

*50 

3     4J 

399 

|IJune,        „ 

1662 

739 

154 

115 

1008 

12     IJ 

60 

0    81 

432 

§Sept.,       „ 

2284 

1030 

175 

136 

1341 

11     8^ 

'    168 

1     5ii 

666 

Dec,         „ 

3270 

1342 

212 

128 

1682 

10    3§ 

297 

1     9| 

1089 

March,  1896 

3679 

1431 

228         136 

1795 

9    9 

175  j  0  llf 

783 

June,        „ 

3272 

1435 

241     1     147 

1823 

11     If 

121     0    8^ 

832 

Sept.,       „ 

3887 

1911 

258 

151 

2320 

11  11^ 

265 

1     4^ 

1124 

Dec,         „ 

4495 

2610 

284 

165 

3059 

13     7i 

134 

0     7^ 

2255 

March,  1897 

6297 

2757 

287 

175 

3219 

10    2f 

167 

0    6i 

1519 

29142 

13535 

1889 

1189 

16613 

11     4f 

1337 

0  11 

June,        „ 

5236 

2517 

291 

168 

2976 

11     4# 

(Sto 
ta 

ck  not 
ken.) 

tl276 

34378 

16052 

2180 

1357 

19589 

11     4f 

•• 

•• 

*• 

♦  Loss.           +  Amount  required  to  balance  account.           I  Seven  weeks.           ||  Thirteen 

weeks.           §  Fourteen  weeks. 
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LONGTON    CROCKERY 

Since 
IN    YEARS    TO    1890; 


Supplies. 


Total  Expenses. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Selves. 


Scottish. 


Total.        Amount. 


Year  ended:—  £ 

December,  1886  (2  quarters)  ....  3968 

1887  11925 

1888  14473 

1889  {53  weeks) 17466 

1890  21792 


304 
1072 
1183 


Quarter  ended  :- 


March,        1891  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,     „  

March,         1892  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,     „  

March,        1893  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,     „  

March,         1894  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,     „  

March,        1895  

June,  „  

September,    „  (14  weeks) 

December,     „  

March,        1896  

June,  „  

September,    „  

December,     „  

March,        1897  

June,  „  


6157 
5600 
5687 
9794 
6774 
7744 
7569 
7540 
5809 
4977 
5628 
6666 
5564 
6712 
7054 
9058 
7103 
6677 
8097 
9918 
7200 
7356 
10008 
12139 
9154 
13138 


132 
66 
136 
161 


268747 


4061 


15545 
18649 
22773 


5600 
.5687 
9794 
6774 
7744 
7569 
7540 
5809 
4977 


5564 
6712 
7054 
9058 
7103 
6677 
8097 
9918 
7200 
7356 
10140 
12205 


272808 


£ 

372 
876 
1000 
1174 
1644 


425 
483 
433 
478 
485 
523 
473 


558 
503 
'527 
552 
544 
502 
563 
577 
675 
707 
771 
755 
742 


762 
948 


Bate. 


s.  d. 

1  lOi 

1  5h 

1  m 

1  3 

1  5i 


1  8| 
0  111 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1  11| 

1  71 

1  5 

1  2i 

1  7g 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1  6i 
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DEPOT    TBADE,  &c., 

Comme7icing. 

IN    QUARTERS    SINCE    1890. 


Year  or  Quarter  ended. 


Year  ended: 


December,  1886  (2  quarters) 
1887 


1889  (53  weeks). 
1890 


Quarter  ended:— 

March,         1891 
June,  „ 

September,     „ 
December,      „ 
March,         1892 
June,  „ 

September,  „ 
December,  „ 
March,  1893 

June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,      „ 
March,         1894 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,      „ 
March,         1895 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,        1896 
June,  „ 

September,    „ 
December,     „ 
March,         1897 
June,  „ 


(14  weeks) . 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit 


Net  Profit. 


Net  Loss. 


179 
353 
533 
543 


137 

104 

14 


114 
166 
879 

58 


1 
110 
164 
427 
207 
148 
65 


1.S8 
327 


194 


152 


5177 


Rate. 


Amount.      Bate. 


s.    d. 


0  3i 

0  4 

0  6| 

0  5i 


U        4t 

0  n 


0    Si 


0    4J 


37 


s.    d. 
0    2| 


Stocks 
at  end. 


540 
596 
1116 
1929 


3014 
2948 
2716 
2884 
3411 


3254 
3159 


2973 
3195 


2518 
3077 


3174 


4112 


4046 
4244 
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Quarter  ended 


MIDDLETON 

EXPENSES,   KESULTS,   AND   STOCKS 
Expenses. 


September,  1896 
December,      „ 
March,  1897.... 

June,  1897    .... 


a5 
02 

1 

Production. 

£ 

£ 

18033 

32917 

18990 

14695 

19869 

16588 

56892 

64200 

14650 

.. 

71542 

64200  1 

«-^'y-|ciaE 


£ 
3774 


2284 
2647 


£ 
371 


518 


8705 
3178 


11883 


1957 


Interest    Total 


274 
411 


1076 


1442 


4419 
3213 
3567 


11199 


15282 


^W^EST    HABTLEPOOL 

SUPPLIES,   EXPENSES,   RESULTS,   AND 


Quarter  ended 


Net 
Supplies. 


I       £ 

June,  1896  (11  weeks) I  6527 

September,  1896 '  8338 

December,     , I395O 

June,  1897  (2  quarters) 30440 

59255 


Expenses. 


Sundry. 


Deprecia- 
tion. 


£ 

327 

341 

436 

1148 


£ 

130 
190 
190 


Interest. 


£ 

133 
207 
131 


755 


Total. 


738 
757 
1812 
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PBESEBVE   ^W^OBKS. 

FKOM   ITS   COMMENCEMENT. 


Quarter  ended 


September,  1896 
December,     „ 
March,  1897  .... 


June,  1897 


Rate  on 
Production. 


Per  cent. 


£    s.  d. 

13    8  5| 

21  17  31 

21  10  oa 


17    8  lOi 


Per  £. 


8.    d. 
2    8| 


4| 


51 


Net  Profit 
ON  Supplies. 


Net  Loss 
ON  Supplies. 


Am'nt. 


£ 
752 


1080 
856 


Rate 
per£. 


s.  d. 

0  10 

1  li 

0  lOi 


Am'nt. 


0  Hi 

tock  nojt   taken 


Rate 
per  £. 


s.  d. 


£ 
22618 


17784 
12321 


16703 


*  Amount  required  to  balance  account. 

LABD    BEFINEBY. 

STOCKS   FKOM  ITS   COMMENCEMENT. 


Quarter  ended 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

1 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Amount.  |    ^**| 

Amount. 

Rate 
per£. 

June,  1896  (11  weeks)  

^ 

8.     d. 

£ 
1030 
1743 

8.     d. 

3  li 

4  2J 

1     ^ 
i  13468 

10105 

1    6653 

I  10012 

September,  1896 

.. 

December,      „ 

1936 
714 

1 

2    9i 

0  5i   ; 

June,  1897  (2  quarters)    

2650      j         ..        j 

2773 
2650 

•• 

i 
Less  Profit  | 

Leaves  Net  Loss  .  .\ 

1 

123 

0    01 

•• 
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DISTEIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  EATE  PER  CENT  ON 


SALES 

Expenses 


Wages  

Auditors'  Fees   

„         Deputation  Fees    

„         Fares 

„         Deputation  Fares 

Fees  and  Mileages— General  and    Branch 

Committees 

„  „  Stocktakers  

„  „  Scrutineers    

„  „  „        Deputations 

„  „  Secretaries    

„  „  Deputations 

Fares  and  Contracts— General  and  Branch 
Committees 

„  „  Stocktakers    

„  „  Scrutineers    

„  „  „      Deputations 

„  „  Deputations  

Price  Lists :  Printing 

„  Postage   

Balance  Sheets :  Printing 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Periodicals 

Travelling    

Stamps 

Telegrams   

Petty  Cash  

Advertisements 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes   

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water    

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow  

Kxhibition  Expenses 

Expenses :  Quarterly  Meetings 

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c 

Legal 

Telephones 

"  Annual,"  1896  

Conference  Expenses 

"  Wheatsheaf "  Record  Expenses  

Employes'  Picnic 

Dinmg-rooms ' 

Insurance— Fire  and  Guarantee 

Depreciation :  Land    

11  Buildings    

„  Fixtures  

Interest 


TOTALS. 


nyE^A-ITCIIESTEIZ, 


Totals 


£10,111,288. 


Rate  per 
£100. 


100554-50 

30000 

22-00 

116-09 

27-98 

2023-16 
61-68 
8-75 
0-75 
90-00 
1068-87 

971-03 

16-54 

7-20 

0-15 

77100 

1596-64 
417-29 
46600 

6971-32 
156-57 

9314-10 

5096-24 
527-48 
610-53 
376-69 

5601-95 

3446-00 
437-58 
169-39 
566-76 

6595-14 
102-17 
352-38 
860-73 
53-10 
1640-74 
135-85 
7112-00 
2497-33 
2248-09 

10061-20 
6100-03 

38841-16 


218394-16 


d. 
238-67 
0-71 
0-05 
0-28 
0-07 

4-80 
015 
0-02 

0-21 
2-53 

2-30 
004 
0-02 

1-83 

3-78 

0-99 

1-09 

16-56 

0-37 

22-09 

1210 

1-25 

1-45 

0-89 

13-30 

8-17 

1-16 

0-40 

1-34 

15-65 

0-24 

0-83 

2-04 

0-12 

3-89 

0-32 

16-88 

5-92 

5-33 

23-88 

14-47 

92-19 


GROCERY. 


£4,873,827. 


Amount. 


518-38 


£ 
28265-57 
144-90 
10-64 
56-05 
13-53 

640-92 
7-09 
4-22 
0-36 
25-00 

428-19 

218-95 

1-49 

3-46 

0-07 

304-22 

613-26 

194-34 

218-78 

2674-91 

78-80 

1737-53 

2344-64 

322-96 

263-88 

117-59 

1577-15 

1001-31 

250-84 

361-93 

2171-58 

2-74 

110-57 

417-04 

26-74 

798-13 

21-90 

3258-87 

454-37 

650-45 

2246-78 

1672-32 

12242-36 


65956-43 


Rate  per 
£100. 

d. 
139-18 
0-71 
0-05 
0-27 
0-07 

3-15 
0-03 
0-02 


0-12 
2-10 

1-08 

0-01 

"l-49 
3-02 
0-95 
1-08 
13-17 


8-52 
11-55 
1-59 
1-30 
0-58 
7-77 
4-93 
1-24 

r79 

10-69 
0-01 
0-55 
2-06 
0-13 
3-93 
0-18 

16-05 
2-24 
3-20 

11-06 
8-24 

60-28 


324-78 
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SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  26th, 

1896. 

2s^-A.3^oi3::est:ei2;- 

DRAPERY. 

WOOLLENS  AND 
READY-MADES. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

FURNISHING. 

£482,444. 

£100,593. 

£281,889. 

£228,132. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount.       ^|\^oa^' 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£                     d. 

£ 

d. 

12075-27 

600-70 

2167-42 

517-12 

471006             401-02 

5271-35 

554-56 

14-36 

0-71 

3-01 

0-72 

8-43                 0-71 

6-23 

0-66 

104 

0-05 

0-22 

0-05 

0-61                 0-05 

0-45 

0-04 

5-55 

0-27 

1-17 

0-28 

3-25                 0-27 

2-41 

0-25 

1-34 

0-07 

0-28 

006 

0-79                 0-06 

0-58 

0-06 

136-58 

6-79 

19-89 

4-74 

56-82                 4-83 

40-32 

4-24 

13-07 

0-65 

2-44 

0-58 

2-30                 G'20 

2-33 

0-25 

0-42 

0-02 

0-09 

0-02 

0-25      1           0-02 

0-18 

0-02 

0-03 

0-01 

0-02                 0-00 

0-02 

7-20 

0-35 

1-10 

0-27 

3-70      1           0-32 

3-00 

"-31 

135-42 

6-73 

11-17 

2-66 

•23-22                 1-97 

24-03 

2-53 

53-05 

2-63 

6-11 

1-46 

18-47      i           1-57 

11-32 

1-19 

2-63 

0-13 

0-32 

0-07 

0-68                 0-06 

2-19 

0-23 

0-35 

0-02 

0-07 

0-01 

0-20      1           0-01 

0-15 

0-01 

0-01 

73-90 

3-67 

10-25 

2-44      i         21-60                 1-84 

19-07 

'2-00 

70-82 

3-52 

190-51 

45-46 

27-56      1           2-.35 

66-69 

7-01 

8-81 

0-43 

13-72 

3-27 

4-62                 0-39 

21-55 

2-27 

21-70 

1-09 

4-52 

1-08 

12-74      1           1-08 

9-43 

0-99 

601-85 

29-93 

124-71 

29-75 

351-45               29-92 

260-68 

27-42 

4-82 

0-24 

1-42 

0-34 

2-92                 0-24 

2-80 

0-29 

1023-71 

50-92 

949-70 

226-58 

174-22               14-84 

517-45 

54-44 

229-95 

11-43 

47-76 

11-40 

133-95               11-40 

101-06 

10-63 

11-88 

0-59 

12-17 

2-90 

3-99                 0-34 

9-07 

0-95 

34-95 

1-76 

6-37 

l-,52               23-21                 1-98 

18-73 

1-97 

16-45 

0-81 

4-01 

0-95 

45-65                 3-88 

5-42 

0-57 

643-57 

32-01 

59-62 

14-22 

261-74               22-28 

373-09 

39-25 

165-64 

8-24 

16-45 

3-92 

72-11                 6-13 

76-52 

8-05 

24-60 

1-23 

5-06 

1-21 

14-21 

1-20 

10-68 

1-13 

35-86 

1-78 

7-49 

1-78 

21-12 

1-79 

15-60 

1-64 

1139-23 

56-67 

50-29 

12-00 

127-98 

10-90 

229-92 

24-19 

0-27 

0-01 

0-07 

0-01 

0-18 

0-01 

0-12 

0-01 

14-57 

0-74 

12-84 

3-06 

4-27 

0-36 

24-77 

2-61  ■ 

41-46 

2-07 

8-95 

2-14 

25-57                 2-18 

17-71 

1-86 

2-65 

0-13 

0-51 

0-13 

1-35                 0-12 

1-20 

0-13 

76-31 

3-84 

14-35 

3-43 

38-59                 3-29 

33-85 

3-56 

19-80 

0-99 

2-25 

0-54 

7-50      ;           0-64 

10-05 

1-06 

734-97 

36-56 

151-06 

36-04 

422-87               36-00 

320-54 

33-73 

414-25 

20-60 

45-28 

10-80 

176-43               15-10 

114-83 

12-08 

883-05 

19-06 

43-63 

10-42 

231-77               19-73 

319-40 

33-60 

1812-07 

65-28 

162-25 

38-72 

719-88               61-29 

1019-74 

107-28 

1026-59 

51-07 

98-23 

23-44 

456-55               38-87 

421-20 

44-32 

5257-49 

261-54 

804-61 

191-98 

2994-03             254-91 

1774-94 

186-73 

25837-54 

1285-33 

5061-38 

1207-57 

11206-86      1       954-15 

11160-67 

1174-12 
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DISTEIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  BATE  PEE  CENT  ON 


H^E'W^CJ^STXjE. 


GROCERY. 


DRAPERY.        BOOTS  &  SHOES. 


SALES 


Expenses : 


£1,781,130. 


£337,674. 


£146,393. 


,   iRate  per    A„,^„„i.    Rate  per   »^^,„,t    Rate  per 
Amount,  j    £2.00.      Amount.      ^ioq.      Amount.      jgiott 


Wages 

Auditors'  Fees 

„         Deputation  Fees i 

Fares  

„         Deputation  Fares 1 

Fees  and  Mileages— General  &  Branch 
Committees  . . 

„  „  Stocktakers   

„  „  Scrutineers    . . . . 

„  „  „    Deputations 

„  „  Secretai-ies 

„  „  Deputations  .... 

Fares  &  Contracts— General  &  Branch 

Committees .... 

„  „  Stocktakers 

„  „  Scrutineers 

„  „  „    Deputations 

„  „  Deputations    .... 

Price  Lists :  Printing   


Balance  Sheets :  Printing 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Periodicals    

Travelling     

Stamps   

Telegrams     

Petty  Cash    

Advertisements  

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes 

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water 

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow    

Exhibition  Expenses    

Exi)enses:  Quarterly  Meetings 

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c 

Legal  

Telei)hones  

"  Annual,"  1896   

Conference  Expenses  

"  Wheatsheaf  "  Record  Expenses 

Employes'  Picnic   

Dining-rooms  

Insurance— Fire  and  Guarantee  . 
Depreciation :  Land 

„  Buildings 

„  Fixtures   

Interest 


£ 
13146-91 
52-92 

3-89 
20-49 

4-93 

419-86 
3-82 
1-55 
0-13 
12-42 

100-54 

208-24 

0-40 

1-27 

0-02 

61-35 

108-80 

41-29 

57-65 

692-06 

13-04 

700-82 

649-41 

137-84 

143-53 

67-96 

422-11 

704-86 

67-31 

16-29 

37-12 

1132-31 

95-42 

105-13 

151-05 

290-72 
14-01 
844-44 
194-22 
159-49 

1006-75 
501-10 

4451-82 


Totals 126845-! 


d. 
177-15 
0-72 
0-05 
0-27 
0-06 

5-65 
0-05 


0-17 
1-35 


2-80 
0-01 
002 


1-47 
0-56 
0-77 
9-33 
0-18 
9-45 
8-75 
1-86 
1-94 
0-91 

9-49 
0-90 
0-22 
0-50 
15-26 
1-29 
1-42 
203 

3-92 
0-18 

11-38 
2-62 
2-15 

13-57 
6-75 


£ 
4906-84 
10-04 
0-73 
3'88 
0-94 

142-24 
2-70 
0-30 
0-02 
7-95 
32-55 

69-47 
0-18 
0-24 

15-71 
8-15 

10-94 
217-33 


150-01 
4-00 
18-65 
13-22 


194-29 
11-23 
2-84 
7-07 
166-22 
0-70 
20-05 
28-92 

52-63 

12-03 

231-59 

183-65 

95-05 

549-00 

402-13 

257601 


d. 
348-75 
0-72 
005 
0-28 
0-07 

1011 
0-19 
0-02 

0-56 
2-32 


0-02 
0-02 

l-i2 
0-58 

0-78 

15-45 

0-19 

38-15 

10-66 

0-28 

1-33 

0-93 

19-18 

13-80 

0-80 

0-20 

0-50 

11-81 

0-05 

1-43 

2-06 

3-74 
0-86 
16-46 
13-05 
6-75 
39-02 
28-58 


£ 
1999-80 
4-35 
0-32 
1-68 
0-40 


1-55 
0-14 
0-01 
0-85 
7-30 

16-38 
009 
0-11 

5-67 
2-81 
0-72 
4-75 

119-17 
1-60 

281-95 

51-22 

4-00 

8-73 

6-03 

164-76 
54-86 
4-86 
1-30 
3-06 
54-53 
0-31 
9-56 
12-57 

23-16 

3-95 

99-82 

84-94 

60-13 

338-54 

195-89 

1159-34 


361-73      10958-! 


d. 

327-86 
0-72 
0-05 
0-28 
0-07 

5-62 
0-25 
0-02 

0-i4 
1-20 


0-02 
0-02 

0-93 
0-46 
0-02 
0-78 

19-54 
0-27 

46-23 
8-40 
0-66 
1-44 
0-99 

27-02 
9-00 
0-80 
0-21 
0-50 
8-94 
0-05 
1-57 
2-06 

3-80 
0-65 
16-37 
13-92 
9-86 
55-50 
82-12 
19007 


778-89        4825-49        791-10 
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SALES  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  26th,  1896. 

iTE'WC-A.STXjE. 

XjOJSTlDOlSr  . 

1 
FURNISHING. 

GROCERY. 

DRAPERY. 

BOOTS  &  SHOE. 

FURNISHING. 

£130t,847. 

£1,491,187. 

£128,988. 

£66,500. 

£61,684. 

Amount.       ^^\X''    \ 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount.  ^^J^JPf'^ 

Amount.  ^^*f(Pf^" 

Amoun..«JiSP;' 

£                      d. 

£ 

d. 

£        !        d. 

£              d. 

£        i     d. 

3154-01             578-50 

15718-71 

252-99 

4627-35      860-98 

1994-75      719-91 

2516-53 

979-18 

3-89                 0-71 

44-22 

0-72 

3-83  i       0-71 

1-99  ,       0-72 

1-82 

0-71 

0-29                 0-05 

3-26 

0-05 

0  27          0-06 

0-14  1       0-05 

0-13 

0-05 

1-51                 0-28 

1714 

0-27 

1-48          0-27 

0-77 

0-27 

0-71 

0-28 

0-37                 0-07 

412 

006 

0-35  1       0-06 

0-18 

0-07 

0-17 

007 

30-56 

5-61 

366-75 

5-90 

104-25 

19-40 

15-85 

5-72 

14-82 

5-76 

3-24 

0-60 

12-65 

0-21 

6-37 

1-18 

1-47 

0-53 

2-62 

1-02 

0-11 

0-02 

1-28 

0-02 

Oil 

002 

0-06 

0-02 

0-05 

0-02 

0-01 

0-12 

0-01 

0-77 

0-14 

18-75 

0-30 

7-63 

1-42 

0-85 

0-31 

0-77 

0-30 

15-00 

2-75 

236-80 

3-81 

31-96 

5-95 

12-75 

4-61 

9-95 

3-86 

14-47 

2-66 

276-89 

4-46 

55-02 

10-23 

11-66 

4-21 

10-99 

4-28 

0-11 

0-02 

8-06 

0-18 

0-26 

0-05 

0-08 

0-02 

0-05 

0-02 

0-09 

002 

1-06 
0-02 

0-02 

0-09 

0-02 

005 

0-02 

0-05 

0-02 

4-75 

0-87 

216-83 

sk 

18-89 

3-51 

1102 

3-98 

8-74 

'3-40 

22-77 

4-18 

359-68 

5-79 

116-16 

21-62 

7-51 

2-71 

0-90 

0-35 

0-53 

0-10 

127-83 

2-06 

2-25 

0-81 

1-62 

0-63 

4-23 

0-78 

103-39 

1-67 

8-97 

1-67 

4-62 

1-67 

4-27 

1-66 

199-61 

36-61 

1206-33 

19-42 

279-12 

51-92 

103-92 

37-50 

140-17 

54-54 

1-79 

0-33 

43-17 

0-69 

1-30 

0-25 

0-71 

0-26 

1-50 

0-59 

221-60 

40-64 

1199-28 

19-30 

1134-33 

211-06 

396-57 

14313 

440-15 

171-25 

129-15 

23-69 

105704 

17-01 

97-19 

18-09 

48-34 

17-44 

56-51 

21-99 

4-00 

0-73 

14-07 

0-23 

1-68 

0-25 

0-87 

0-31 

0-95 

0-37 

10-30 

1-90 

61-14 

0-98 

12-44 

2-32 

5-38 

1-94 

3-20 

1-24 

5-15 

0-94 

45-50 

0-73 

3-52 

0-66 

17-56 

6-34 

28-63 

11-14 

387-25 

7103 

939-27 

15-12 

232-22 

43-21 

96-65 

34-88 

174-66 

67-96 

51-25 

9-40 

907-99 

14-61 

113-94 

21-20 

28-38 

10-24 

58-40 

22-72 

4-37 

0-80 

36-36 

0-59 

4-05 

0-75 

2-10 

0-75 

1-91 

0-75 

1-18 

0-22 

117-93 

1-90 

15-13 

2-82 

7-82 

2-82 

6-90 

2-69 

2-73 

0-50 

63-33 

1-02 

5-71 

1-07 

2-97 

1.07 

2-75 

1-07 

30-53 

5-60 

1083-12 

17-43 

256-02 

47-64 

60-79 

21-94 

92-63 

36-04 

0-25 

0-04 

1-96 

0-03 

007 

0-02 

0-04 

0-01 

0-04 

0-02 

7-78 

1-43 

,       35-14 

0-56 

4-46 

0-83 

1-50 

0-54 

1-73 

0-67 

11-02 

2-02 

'      124-76 
20-65 

2-00 
0-33 

10-95 

2-04 

5-69 

2-05 

5-03 

1-96 

21-55 

3-96 

250-27 

403 

20-21 

3-76 

10-77 

3-89 

10-20 

3-97 

1-98 

0-36 

23-89 

0-39 

7-35 

1-37 

2-15  j       0-78 

8-98 

3-49 

90-81 

16-66 

633-47 

10-20 

161-43 

30-04 

84-23  !     30-40 

77-89 

30-30 

96-57      i         17-71 

340-43 

5-48 

201-37 

37-47 

95-64        34-52 

95-36 

37-09 

13015      t         23-87 

97-31 

1-56 

41-26 

7-68 

13-69          4-94 

22-71 

8-84 

769-47      1       141-13 

1074-60 

17-30 

457-39 

85-11 

156-25        56-40 

248-53  1     96-70 

311-48               57-13 

j     597-25 

9-62 

259-77 

48-33 

76-62        27-65 

80-92  1     31-49 

1322-49             242-57 

'   3948-22 

63-54 

1264-28  1    235-25 

544-92      196-66 

500-71      194-81 

7069-17           1296-63 

1 

31440-04 

506-02 

9568-19    1780-29 

j 

3829-56  '  1382-09 

1 

4684-65    1803-25 
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^be  Co-operative  ITlnion  Xtmiteb. 

Offices:    LONG    MILLGATE,    MANCHESTEK. 

♦ 

WHAT   IS   THE   CO-OPEEATIVE   UNION? 

IT  is  an  institution  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  alive  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  form  the  life  of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment and  gfving  to  its  active  members,  by  advice  and  instruction— literary, 
legal,'or  commercial— the  help  they  may  require,  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  important  work  they  have  to  do. 

WHAT   HAS   IT   DONE  ? 
Thp:  greater  part  of  the  legal  advantages  enjoyed  by  Co-operators  originated  in 
the  action  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Union,  and  the  Central  Committee  which 
it  succeeded.     They  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :— 

(1)  The  right  to  deal  with  the  public  instead  of  their  own  members  only. 

(2)  The  incorporation  of  the  Societies,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  right 

of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  buildings  and  property  generally, 
and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven 
to  employ  trustees. 

(3)  The  power  "to  hold  £200  instead  of  £100  by  individual  members  of  our 

Societies. 

(4)  The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  members  for  the  debts  of  the  Society  to 

the  sum  unpaid  upon  the  shares  standing  to  their  credit. 

(5)  The  exemption  of  Societies  from  charge  to  income  tax  on  the  profits  of 

their  business,  under  the  condition  that  the  number  of  their  shares 
shall  not  be  limited. 

(6)  The  authorising  one  Registered  Society  to  hold  shares  in  its  own  corporate 

name  to  any  amount  in  the  capital  of  another  Registered  Society. 

(7)  The  extension  of  the  power  of  members  of  Societies  to  bequeath  shares  by 

nomination  in  a  book,  without  the  formality  of  a  will  or  the  necessity 
of  appointing  executors,  first  from  £30  to  £50,  and  now  to  £100,  by  the 
Provident  Nominations  and  Small  Intestacies  Act,  1883,  which  also 
makes  this  power  apply  to  loans  and  deposits  as  well  as  to  shares. 

(8)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1871,  which  enables  Societies 

to  hold  and  deal  with  land  freely. 

(9)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  which  consolidated  into 

one  Act  the  laws  relating  to  these  Societies,  and,  among  many  smaller 
advantages  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  gave  them  the  right 
of  carrying  on  banking  business  whenever  they  offer  to  the  depositors 
the  security  of  transferable  share  capital. 
(10)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893. 

The   Union   consists    of   Industrial   and    Provident    Societies,    Joint-Stock 
Companies,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 

No  Society  is  admitted  into  Union  unless  its  management  is  of  a  representative 
character,  nor  unless  it  agree — 

(1)  To  accept  the  statement  of  principles  in  the  rules  of  the  Union  as  the  rules 

by  which  it  shall  be  guided  in  all  its  own  business  transactions. 

(2)  To  contribute  to  the  fund  called  the  Congress  Fund  the  annual  payment 

following : — 

(a)  If  the  number  of  members  of  any  such  Society  is  less  than  1,000, 

then  the  sum  of  2d.  for  each  member. 

(b)  If  the  number  of  such  members  exceeds  1,000,  then,  at  least,  the 

sum  of  2,000d. 
In  estimating  the  number  of  members  of  a  Society  comprising  other  Societies, 
each  such  Society  is  considered  to  be  one  member. 
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The  subscription  is  considered  due,  Id.  in  the  first  and  Id.  in  the  third  quarter 
of  each  year,  but  may  be  wholly  paid  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  financial  year  commences  on  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  ends  on 
December  31st  following.  

N.B. — Secretaries  forwarding  Cheques  on  account  of  the  Union  are  requested 
to  make  them  payable  to  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited;  Money  Orders  to 
A.  Whitehead,  Cashier. 

1   ♦   ■ 

SUMMAEY    OF   THE    LAW    EELATING    TO    SOCIETIES 

UNDER   THE 

INDUSTRIAL   AND   PROVIDENT    SOCIETIES   ACT,    1893. 

I.  The  Formation  of  Societies — 

1.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  to  the  case,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
office,  signed  by  seven  persons  and  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  two  copies  of 
the  rules,  signed  by  the  same  persons. 

2.  These  rules  must  provide  for  twenty  matters  stated  on  the  form  of  appli- 
cation. 

3.  No  fees  charged  on  the  registration  of  a  society. 

N.B. — Model  rules  on  these  twenty  matters  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar's  office;  and  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited,  Long  Millgate, 
Manchester,  publishes,  at  the  cost  of  l^d.  a  copy,  general  rules,  approved 
of  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  providing  also  for  many  other  matters  on  which  rules 
are  useful ;  and  capable  of  being  adopted,  either  with  or  without  alterations,  by 
a  few  special  rules,  with  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  will  prepare  such  special  rules,  without 
charge,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the  rules  desired. 

II.  Bights  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  becomes  a  body  corporate,  which  can  by  its  corporate  name  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  hold  and  deal  with  property  of  any  kind,  including  shares  in  other 
societies  or  companies,  and  land  to  any  amount. 

2.  Its  rules  are  binding  upon  its  members,  though  they  may  have  signed  no 
assent  to  them ;  but  may  be  altered  by  amendments  duly  made  as  the  rules 
provide,  and  registered,  for  which  a  fee  of  10s.  is  charged.  The  application  for 
registration  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar's  office. 

3.  It  can  sue  its  own  members,  and  can  make  contracts,  either  under  its 
seal  or  by  a  writing  signed  by  any  person  authorised  to  sign,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  of  any  person  authorised  to  speak  for  it,  which  will  be  binding  wherever 
a  contract  similarly  made  by  an  individual  would  bind  him. 

4.  It  may  make  all  or  any  of  its  shares  either  transferable  or  withdrawable, 
and  may  carry  on  any  trade,  including  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  bank- 
ing under  certain  conditions,  and  may  apply  the  profits  of  the  business  in  any 
manner  determined  by  its  rules ;  and,  if  authorised  by  its  rules,  may  receive 
money  on  loan,  either  from  its  members  or  others,  to  any  amount  so  authorised. 

5.  If  it  has  any  withdrawable  share  capital  it  may  not  carry  on  banking, 
but  may  take  deposits,  within  any  limits  fixed  by  its  rules,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
10s.  in  any  one  payment,  or  £20  for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than 
two  clear  days'  notice. 

6.  It  may  make  loans  to  its  members  on  real  or  personal  security ;  and  may 
invest  on  the  security  of  other  societies  or  companies,  or  in  any  except  those 
where  liability  is  unlimited. 

7.  It  may  make  provision  in  its  rules  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
members  and  the  Society  or  any  officer  thereof,  and  any  decision  given  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  stated  in  the  rules  is  binding  on  all  parties  to 
the  dispute,  and  is  not  removable  into  any  court  of  law. 
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8.  If  the  number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited  either  by  its  rules  or  its  practice, 
it  is  not  chargeable  with  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  its  business. 

9.  It  can,  in  the  way  provided  by  the  Act,  amalgamate  with  or  take  over 
the  business  of  any  other  society,  or  convert  itself  into  a  company. 

10.  It  can  determine  the  way  in  which  disputes  between  the  society  and  its 
officers  or  members  shall  be  settled. 

11.  It  can  dissolve  itself,  either  by  an  instrument  of  dissolution  signed  by 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  or  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at 
a  special  general  meeting,  of  which  there  are  two  forms— (A)  purely  voluntary, 
when  the  resolution  requires  confirmation  at  a  second  meeting ;  (B)  on  account 
of  debts,  when  one  meeting  is  sufiicient.  In  such  a  winding  up  hostile  pro- 
ceedings to  seize  the  property  can  be  stayed. 

III.  Rights  of  Members  (see  also  IV.,  4,  5,  G)— 

1.  They  cannot  be  sued  individually  for  the  debts  of  the  society,  nor  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  towards  them  than  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  on  any  shares 
which  they  have  either  expressly  agreed  to  take  or  treated  as  their  property,  or 
which  the  rules  authorise  to  be  so  treated. 

2.  If  they  transfer  or  withdraw  their  shares,  they  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
any  debts  contracted  subsequently,  nor  for  those  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  or  withdrawal,  unless  the  other  assets  are  insufficient  to  pay  them. 

3.  Persons  not  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  become  members,  and  legally 
do  any  acts  which  they  could  do  if  of  full  age,  except  holding  any  office. 

4.  An  individual  or  company  may  hold  any  number  of  shares  allowed  by  the 
rules,  not  exceeding  the  nominal  value  of  £200,  and  any  amount  so  allowed  as 
a  loan.     A  society  may  hold  any  number  of  shares. 

5.  A  member  who  holds  at  his  death  not  more  than  £100  in  the  society  as 
shares,  loans,  or  deposits,  may,  by  a  writing  recorded  by  it,  nominate,  or  vary 
or  revoke  the  nomination  of  any  persons  to  take  this  investment  at  his  death  ; 
and  if  he  dies  intestate,  without  having  made  any  subsisting  nomination,  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  society  are  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund;  subject  in  either  case  to  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Com.missioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  whenever  the  sum  so  dealt  with  exceeds  £80. 

6.  The  members  may  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  society  by 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

IV.  Duties  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  must  have  a  registered  office,  and  keep  its  name  painted  or  engraved 
outside,  and  give  due  notice  of  any  change  to  the  Registrar. 

2.  It  must  have  a  seal  on  which  its  name  is  engraved. 

3.  It  must  have  its  accounts  audited  at  least  once  a  year,  and  keep  a  copy  of 
its  last  balance  sheet  and  the  auditors'  report  constantly  hung  up  in  its  registered 
office. 

4.  It  must  make  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  31st  of  March  in  every  year,  a 
return  of  its  business  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  previous,  and 
supply  a  copy  of  its  last  returns  gratis  to  every  member  and  person  interested 
in  its  funds  on  application. 

6.  It  must  allow  any  member  or  person  interested  in  its  funds  to  inspect  his 
own  account  and  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  members. 

6.  It  must  supply  a  copy  of  its  rules  to  every  person  on  demand,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

7.  If  it  carries  on  banking,  it  must  make  out  in  February  and  August  in 
every  year  and  keep  hung  up  in  its  registered  office,  a  return,  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and  it  has  also  to  make  a  return  every  February  to  the 
btamp-office  under  the  Banking  Act. 

The  non-observance  by  a  Society  of  these  duties  exposes  it  and  its  officers  to 
penalties  vanng  from  £1  to  £50,  which  are  in  some  cases  cumulative  for  every 
week  during  which  the  neglect  lasts. 
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THE 

AND 

JOUENAL   OF   ASSOCIATED   INDUSTEY. 


The  Official  Organ  of  Industrial  and  Provident  Co-operative  Societies. 

CIECULATION,   49,000   WEEKLY. 

trpTHE  NEWS  is  the  property  of  a  Federation  of  Co-operative 
•^  Societies  located  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an 
exponent  of  opinion,  thoroughly  impartial  and  comprehensive, 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Association,  particularly  in  its 
application  to  the  Distribution  and  Production  of  Wealth. 


Alfred  Marshall,  M.A.  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge),  speaking  at  the  Co-operative 
Congress  at  Ipswich,  referred  to  the  Co-operative  News  as  "A 
Marvellous  Paper!  A  Wonderful  and  Unprecedented  Penny- 
worth!" 

Mr.  N.  0.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  says:— "The  Neius 
is  a  magnificent  organ  of  the  movement — a  splendid  compendium 
of  co-operative  facts  and  news,  and  lacking  nothing  in  literary 
merit." 


The  News  may  be  had  by  application  to  any  Bookseller,  through 
the  Local  Stores,  or  from  the  Offices  of  the  Society, 

LONG     MILLGATE,    MANCHESTEE; 
119,     PAISLEY    ROAD,     GLASGOW; 

AND 

35,  RUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
PRICE     ONE     PENNY     WEEKLY. 

Sold  at  many  of  the  Stores  at  One  Halfpenny. 
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THE 


CO-OPEMTIYE  INSURANCE  CO. 


LIMITED. 


EST.A.BXjISH:E1D    1867. 


HEAD     OFFICE : 

Xono   HIMllgate,   Manchester. 

PRINCIPAL    AGENCIES: 
SCOTTISH    CO-OPERATIVE     WHOLESALE     SOCIETY    LIMITED, 

95,    Morrison     Street,     Glasgow; 

Atid  each  Branch  of  the   Co-operative    'Wholesale  Society  Limited. 


DIRECTORS: 
Chairman— Mr.  WILLIAM  BARNETT,  Macclesfield. 


Mr.  WM.  BAMFORTH,  Manchester. 
Mr.  JAMES  BREARLEY,  Rochdale. 
Mb.B.  HEPWORTH,  Heckmondwike. 


Mr.  W.  a.  HILTON,  Bolton. 
Mr.  a.  miller,  Glasgow. 
Mr.  T.  RAWLINSON,  Burnley. 


Mr.  T.  wood,  Manchester. 

AUDITORS: 
Mr.  a.  hackney,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  LORD,  Rochdale. 

MANAGER: 
JAMES     ODGERS. 

BANKERS 
THE     CO-OPERATIVE     WHOLESALE     SOCIETY    LIMITED. 
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THE 


C0-0p^rattb£  Insurant  Cnmpanp  limit^ir 

Was  registered  on  August  29th,  1867,  to  save  the  difference  between  the 
premiums  usually  charged  for  insurance  and  the  actual  losses  and  central  and 
local  expenses  incurred. 

This  difference  consists  of  two  parts — 

(1)  Any  excess  of  Agents'  Commission  over  fair  payment  for  local  work 

done ;  such  commissions  being  fixed  percentages,  irrespective  of  the 
ratios  of  losses  and  expenses  of  management. 

(2)  The  balances  of  premiums  left  after  paying  claims,  expenses,  and  com- 

missions ;  such  balances  increasing  the  funds  when  the  claims  do 
not  exceed  the  average,  and  reducing  them  when  the  claims  are 
exceptionally  heavy. 

Every  member,  whether  a  shareholder  or  not,  guarantees  £5,  no  part  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  up  except  in  the  remote  contingency  of  the  Company  being 
wound  up.  In  the  latter  event  no  loss  can  be  suffered  under  these  guarantees, 
unless  the  fully  subscribed  capital  of  £50,000  should  prove  insufficient  to  meet 
the  liabilities. 

The  balances  of  premiums  are  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  to  be 
accumulated  to  form  three  separate  Insurance  Funds,  for  the  Fire,  Fidelity, 
and  Life  Departments  respectively,  "neither  of  which  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  to  shareholders  as  such,"  this  growth  of  the  funds 
being  needed  to  provide  for  the  growing  liabilities  of  the  Company  under  its 
policies. 

The  income  from  the  investments  of  the  Life  Insurance  Fund  is  credited  to 
that  fund,  the  profits  of  which  are  divisible  exclusively  with  Life  policy-holders. 
The  balance  of  the  income  from  all  other  investments  after  paying  an  annual 
dividend  of  6  per  cent  upon  one-fifth  of  the  shareholders'  liability,  i.e.,  upon 
the  four  shillings  per  share  called  up,  is  carried  to  the  Reserve  Fund  to  increase 
the  general  security. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  Company  to  the  end  of  1896: — 


Fire  Insurance. 


o  « 
7^ 


Subscrib'd 

Capital, 

4s. 


Premiums 
after 


Fidelity 
-  Guarantee. 


per  Share  Deducting  • 
Called  up.  Insurances. 


Life 
Insurance. 


Funds 
in 


Commis- 
sion 
Allowed  to  ^^^r« 
Society 


Agents. 


of 
Paid-up 


[Capital. 


1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 


Sev 

mont 

41 

41 

42 

46 

51 

64 

\     71 

;  89 

i  96 

109 

,  128 

'  144 

1  169 

;  180 

'  194 

I  204 

286 

260 

268 

278 

287 

293 

'  305 

I  317 

!  337 

356 

!  382 

i  402 


en  £ 
s  only- 
1,715 
1,715 
4,216 
6,468 
9,494 
10,706 
11,314 
11,877 
12,365 
13,208 
15,996 
17,698 
19,377 
20,170 
22,985 
23,760 
26,475 
29,020 
30,540 
31,855 
33,775 
43,465 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


£ 

included 

208 

157 

173 

256 

369 

571 

1,075 

1,725 

3,896 

6,343 

5,114 

3,405 

3,062 

2,834 

3,111 

3,448 

4,425 

4,711 

5,590 

6,138 

!   6,702 

!   7,393 

I   8,086 

!  9,199 

10,002 

11,044 

13,128 

I  14,256 


!    ^ 

with 

i    6 

1 

Nil. 

62 

28 

29 

1,861 

:   39 

1,613 

6,933 

3,888 

3,403 

2,738 

1,741 

2,275 

461 

2,463 

1,117 

1,387 

1,245 

3,400 

3,005 

2,634 

5,261 

3,530 

1,574 

3,753 

4,154 


£ 
next 
67 
123 
162 
253 
392 
449 
559 
457 
525 
399 
568 
543 
541 
537 
551 
620 


year. 
Nil. 


Nil.  Nil. 


£ 

-  o  « 

a  -  ® 


3 
200 

Nil. 


270 

Nil. 
23 
50 
402 
692 
278 
286 


777  1,132 


699 

803 

786 

894 

:  958 

1,070 

1,188 

1,306 

1,494 

|1,494 

11,644 


300 
794 
225 


118 
613 
963 


726  11,069 
37  1,256  ; 
268  !  1,692  t 
222  1,950 
308  ,2,017 
822  2,205  ' 


59 
674 


2,380 
2,893 


125  i 
100  , 

47 
117  I 
274  I 
429 
294 
345  I 


Nil. 
2 

noo 

18 

34 

51 

142 

229 

•  357 

426 

509 

470 

552 

588 

663 

672 

722 

745 

835 

898 

1,002 

1,114 

1,241 

1,447 


188 

378 

597 

961 

1,488 

2,121 

1,508 

3,444 

5,250 

3,545 

4,094 

3,425 

3,068 

3,197 

3,403 

5,369 

5,665 

8,007 

10,655 

14,761 

17,153 

21,376 

26,767 

31,063 

37,676 

46,058 

55,533 

65,159 


All  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  are 
not  yet  connected  with  the  Company  are  invited  to  join  it  as 
members  and  agents.  By  doing  so  they  will  be  entitled  to 
take  part,  by  representation,  in  the  general  meetings  which 
elect  the  directors  and  control  the  administration:  and  will 
obtain  the  usual  commission  on  insurances  effected  through 
their  agency,  including  commission  on  insurances  of  their 
own  corporate  property. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT    BEGUN   1868. 
Claims    Paid,    £58,601. 

Insurances  against  loss  by  Fire  are  effected  on  Co-operative  Stores, 
Uwelling-houses,  Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Farming 
1  roperty,  and  most  other  classes  of  risk. 

Losses  by  Lightning  are  paid,  also  losses  by  the  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  in 
buildmgs  other  than  gasworks. 

^^      Societies  are  invited  to  transfer  Insurances  from  other  companies  to  the 
Lo-operative. '     Their  members  are  also  invited  to  have  their  Houses,  Furni- 
ture, and  other  property  insured  by  it 
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FIDELITY    DEPARTMENT    BEGUN    1869. 

Claims    Paid,   &l,n±. 

Policies  are  issued  insuring  Co-operative  Societies  against  loss  by  acts  of 
Embezzlement  or  Theft  committed  by  persons  employed  by  them  in  situations 
of  trust. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT    BEGUN    1886. 

Claims    Paid,    £1,731. 

Low  Rates. — Expenses  and  commissions  are  limited  to  12^  per  cent  of 
the  premiums.  Surplus  divisible  exclusively  with  Life  policy-holders.  Claims 
paid  immediately  after  proof  of  death  and  title.  All  reasonable  facilities  given 
to  prevent  lapsing  of  policies.     Liberal  surrender  values. 

Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  Death. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Single 
Premium. 

Yearly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

20 
30 
40 
50 

£     s.    d. 
37     7     9 
43  14     5 
51  11     2 
61     2     3 

£  s.   d. 

1  15     7 

2  5     8 

3  15 

4  8     4 

£     S.    d. 

0  18      8 
14      0 

1  12     3 

2  6     4 

£    s.  d. 
0    9     7 
0  12     3 
0  16     6 
13    9 

20 
30 
40 
50 

An 

NUAL  Premium 

SPECI 

3  FOR  THE  Assurance  op  £100  on  attaining  a 
FiED  Age  or  at  previous  Death. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Payable  at  Death  or  at  Age 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

50 

55 

60 

65 

20 
30 
40 
50 

£   s.    d. 

3  0    6 

4  16     4 
10     4  11 



£   s.    d. 

2  11  10 

3  16     6 
6  14  11 

£   s.    d. 

2  5  10 

3  4     4 
5     17 

10  13     1 

£    s.    d. 
2    1  10 
2  16    6 
4     3     3 
7     5     6 

20 
30 
40 
50 

CHILDRENS   ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES,    WITHOUT  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION, 

Payable  only  on  the  attainment  of  age  18,  21,  or  25,  and  Deferred  Endowment 
Assurances,  payable  either  on  the  attainment  of  age  50,  or  at  previous  Death 
after  age  21 — the  Premiums  (according  to  the  scale  selected)  being  either  not 
returnable  or  returnable  (except  the  first  year's  premium)  in  case  of  Death 
before  the  sum  assured  is  payable. 

These  policies  carry  the  right  to  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  not 
medically  examined  section  of  the  Life  business  of  the  Company. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  for  the  various  Assurances  will  be  supplied  on 
application. 

Policies  Assuring  £25,  £50,  and  £75  are  issued  for  proportionate  parts  of 
the  premium  for  £100,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  no  Life  Policy  is  issued 
for  a  less  premium  than  Five  Shillings. 


Forms  of  Apjylication  for  Admission  of  Societies  as  Members,  and  for  Appoint- 
ment as  Agents ;  also  Proposal  Forms  for  Insurance,  and  full  information, 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Office  as  above. 
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amE 


LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE 

Pt^oductlVe  Society  liimited, 

MANUFACTUREES  OF 


and 


n^vc  nai  CDills,  XiittleborouGb, 


NEAR  MANCHESTEE. 


c^-ne   (z^cidiy^aid^    ScotvO'Mi.ic    ^ia^xwdii 


Ill 


WE    BEG    MOST   KESPECTFULLY   TO   ASK   YOUR    KIND   AND 
GENEROUS    SUPPORT    OF   THE    ABOVE    SOCIETY. 

cTlie  'Va^iou:^  de^c^\r>tion^  ot  ^ici^tifvct:^  now  made  a^c 
admitted  ^\i  tivo:>e  4ulvo  ^ave  ^uttxi^  tzr'ied  -t'fiein  -to  ^e 
un:yuzipa:y:ycd  \\x   ^^tZ^afic,    ^Vcic^^V^   (2wafil*«,   an9    ^zicc* 


IT  IS  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED  THAT  ALL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

PRESS  THE  SALE  OF  THESE  FLANNELS  AMONGST 

THEIR  MEMBERS. 


Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  fully  justified  in 
describing  the  Flannels  made  at  the  above  mills  as  the 

Ceiiebhated  .  .  . 

Economic  FiiflNWEiiS. 

Whenever  you  are  buying  be  sure  and  ask  for  them. 


They  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  following  Co-operative 
Establishments  : 

1,  Balloon  Street,  /IDancbester ; 

Materloo  Street,  IRewcastle^upon^U^ne ; 

Xeman  Street,  Mbitecbapel,  Xonbon ; 
Scottisb  Co-operative  Mbolesale  Socteti^, 

palslei^  IRoat),  Glasgow; 

and  at 

The  mills,  HAREHILL  ROAD,  UTTLEBOROUGH. 
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Glasgow  Grocery  and   Provision   Warehouse  and   Hall, 
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PLAN    OF    0LA800W. 

Showing  Position  of  S.C.W.S.  Central  Offices,  Warehouses,  Co-operative  Hall,  &c 
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PLAN    OF    LEITH. 

Showing  S.C.W.S.   Branch  there,  and  indicating  Route  to  Car  for  Edinburgh. 


PLAN    OF    DUNDEE. 

(  Showing  S.C.W.S.  Premises  thbre,  and  Route  to  same  from  Railway  Stations. 


PLAN    OF    KILMARNOCK. 

Showing  S.C.W.S.   Branch,  and  Direct  Route  to  same  from  Railway  Station. 


PLAN    OF    ENNISKILLEN. 

Showing  Route  from  Railway  Station  to  S.C.W.S.   Premises. 
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PLAN    OF    EDINBURGH. 

Showing   S.C.WS.   Show-Rooms. 


PLAN    OF    EDINBURGH. 

Showing  Chancelot  Flour  Mills  and  Junction  Oatmeal  Mills,  with  the 
Route  to  same  from  Nearest  Railway  Station. 


A .,;/,  Ld,.MJI/££MJMi, 


Twenty-niD 

e  Years'  Wholesale  Distribution 

in  Scotland. 

^o-operafive  ^^ofesafe  ^ociefy  fid. 

Years. 

Capitai,. 

Sales. 

Profits. 

Years. 

1868,  13  weeks 

£1,796 

£9,697 

£48 

13  weeks,  1868 

1869, 62     „ 

6,175 

81,094 

1,304 

62 

i> 

1869 

1870, 50     „ 

12,543 

106,249 

2,419 

50 

II 

1870 

1871,62     „ 

18,009 

162,658 

4,131 

62 

II 

1871 

1872, 52      „ 

30,931 

262,630 

5,435 

62 

II 

1872 

1873, 62     „ 

60,433 

384,489 

7,446 

52 

11 

1873 

1874,62     „ 

48,982 

409.947 

7,663 

52 

II 

1874 

1876,62     „ 

66,761 

430,169 

8,233 

52 

II 

1875 

1876, 61     „ 

67,219 

467.529 

8,836 

51 

•1 

1876 

1877,52     „ 

72,668 

689,221 

10,926 

62 

11 

1877 

1878, 62     „ 

83,174 

600,590 

11,969 

62 

„ 

1878 

1879, 62     „ 

93,077 

630,097 

14,989 

52 

i» 

1879 
1880 

1880, 62      „ 

110,179 

846,221 

21,686 

62 

II 

1881,64     „ 

136,713 

986,646 

23,981 

64 

1. 

1881 

1882,  62      „ 

169,429 

1,100,688 

23,220 

62 

>i 

1882 

1883, 52     „ 

196,396 

1,253,164 

28,366 

62 

1. 

1883 

1884, 62      „ 

244,186 

1.300,331 

29,436 

62 

II 

1884 

1886, 62     „ 

288,946 

1,438,220 

39,641 

62 

II 

1885 

1886, 60     „ 

333,663 

1,867,162 

50,398 

60 

II 

1886 

1887,63     „ 

367,309 

1,810,016 

47,278 

63 

'1 

1887 

1888, 62      „ 

409,668 

1,963,853 

63,688 

52 

II 

1888 

1889,62     „ 

480,622 

2.273,782 

61,766 

62 

II 

1889 

1890,62     „ 

676,322 

2.476,601 

76,546 

52 

II 

1890 

1891,62     „ 

671,108 

2,828,036 

89,090 

62 

II 

1891 

1892, 63      „ 

778,494 

3,104,768 

96,027 

63 

II 

1892 

1893, 62     „ 

869,766 

3,136,562 

89.116 

62 

•1 

1893 

1894, 62      „ 

940,836 

3,066,582 

88,452 

52 

II 

1894 

1896,  62     „ 

1,134,269 

8,449,461 

132,374 

62 

It 

1895 

1896, 62      „ 

1,287,317 

3,822,580 

174,982 

62 

II 

1896 

1897.26     „ 

1,286,761 

2,071,232 

84,635 

26 

II 

1897 

Totals. 

1,286,761 

42,896,054 

1,293,807 

Totals. 



y      Commenced  ^epfemSer,  1868, 

^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


>0T  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  "Annual,"  especially  to 
"f  Scottish  readers,  is  the  statistical  tables  which  from  year  to 
year  appear  in  the  volume.  These  tables  Jindicate  each  year  the 
vast  strides  which  are  being  made  in  the  business  of  the  Wholesale, 
and,  consequently,  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  generally. 

For  the  year  under  review  the  progress  has  been  very  marked, 
both  in  the  Distributive  and  Productive  Departments.  In  the 
Distributive  we  have  to  note  that  the  sales  exceed  four  million 
pounds  per  annum,  and  in  the  Productive  the  increase  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  progress  in  the  Productive  Departments  next  year  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  even  greater,  as  the  Soap  Works  at  Grangemouth, 
which  have  been  in  course  of  erection  during  the  year,  are  now 
completed,  and  before  this  volume  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers 
they  will  be  in  operation. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  issue  of  the  "Annual"  will 
tend  to  increase  and  develop  the  principles  of  the  movement  even 
more  fully  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
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SCOTTISH 

CO-OPEMTIYE   WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 

-Hr " ^ 

Brancbcs: 

LINKS   PLACE,   LEITH. 

GEANGE   PLACE,   KILMARNOCK. 

TEADES   LANE,   DUNDEE. 

HENEY   STEEET,   ENNISKILLEN,   lEELAND. 

CHANCELOT   EOLLEE   FLOUE   MILLS,   CHANCELOT, 

EDINBUEGH. 

SOAP   WOEKS,   GEANGEMOUTH. 

ETTEICK   TWEED   MILLS,    SELKIEK. 

JUNCTION   FLOUE   AND   OATMEAL   MILLS,   LEITH. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Department  : 

Hooper  Square,  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel,  London. 


THE   UNION   BANK   OF   SCOTLAND   LIMITED. 
1bca&  ©fHccs: 


GLASGOW :  LONDON :  EDINBURGH : 

Ingbam  Street.  62,  Cornhill,  E.G.  George  Street. 

(Bencral  /Iftanager :  /Iftanaflcr :  /iRanager : 

ROBERT  BLYTH.  JOHN   A.  FRADGLEY.  HENRY  HAY  NORIE. 
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(Beneral  Committee. 


Ipresi^ent : 

Mr.  WILLIAM  MAXWELL,  Caerlaverock,  Polmont  Station. 

Secretary : 

Mr.  ANDREW  MILLER,  Haldane  Cottage,  Balcarres  Street,  Tillicoultry. 

©ircctors : 

Mr.  DANIEL  THOMSON  . .  Rolland  House,  Rolland  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON Ludgate  Place,  Alloa. 

Mr.  ISAAC  McDonald    . .  7,  Knoxland  Street,  Dumbarton. 

Mr.  JOHN  ARTHUR 39,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Mc.NAB 25,  Dalmeny  Street,  Leith. 

Mr.  HENRY  MURPHY. . . .  Clydeview  Villa,  Lanark. 

Mr.  JOHN  ADAMS 89,  Stanley  Street,  Kinning  Park,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  JOHN  STEVENSON  . .  5,  W.  Fullarton  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  PETER  GLASSE 296,  St.  George's  Road,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE   ....  264,  Scott  Street,  Galashiels. 


Sub*Commlttee6 : 

(1)  Finance  and  Property — 

Messrs.  ADAMS,  ARTHUR,  LITTLE,  and  THOMSON. 

Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Little, 

Convener  Finance.  Convener  Property. 

(2)  Grocery  :  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  Mc.DONALD,  PEARSON,  STEVENSON,  and  MAXWELL. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Pearson,  _    , 

Convener  Distributive.  Convener  Productive. 

(3)  Drapery  and  Furnishing  :  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  GLASSE,  MILLER,  Mc.NAB,  and  MURPHY. 

Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mc.Nab, 

Convener  Distributive.  Convener  Productive. 


BuMtors  : 

Mr.  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  Paisley.     |      Mr.  JOHN  MILLEN,  Rutherglen. 
Mr.  ROBT.  J.  SMITH,  C.A.,  Glasgow. 
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©fficers  of  tbe  Societig. 


/Ilbanager :  Mr.  james  Marshall,  Glasgow. 
Bccountant :  Mr.  Robert  macintosh,  Glasgow. 

Casbier  :  Mr.  ALLAN  gray,  Glasgow. 


JBu^ers,  Salesmen,  dc, 

Geocery  and  Provision  Departments. 

Mr.  E.  ROSS    Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  MACDONALD     Glasgow. 

Mr.  JNO.  JAMIESON    Glasgow. 

Mr.  JAS.  CALDWELL  (Carting  Superintendent)   Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.  F.  STEWART  (Chancelot  Roller  Flour  Mills) Edinburgh. 

Mr.  PETER  ROBERTSON Leith. 

Mr.  WM.  McLaren Leith. 

Mr.  W.  LAIRD Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  DAVID  CALDWELL Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  J.  BARROWMAN    Dundee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHYTE   Enniskillen. 

Mr.  CHARLES  FIELDING  (Tea) London. 

Mr.  JOHN  M'INTYRE  (Potatoes) Glasgow. 

Mr.  JOHN  WHITE  (Potatoes)     Leith. 

Mr.  A.  STODDART  (Traveller) Leith. 

Mr.  GEORGE  BLACKWOOD  (Traveller,  Grocery  Department)    ....  Glasgow. 

Mr.  JNO.  KNOX  (Traveller,  Grocery  Department)     Glasgow. 

Mr.  GEO.  FISHER  (Traveller),  Chancelot  and  Junction  Mills Edinburgh. 

Mr.  WM.  DUNCAN  (Cattle  Buyer)     Glasgow. 

Mr.  CHAS.  Mcdonald  (Cattle  Buyer)   Leith. 

Mr.  ROBT.  DEMPSTER  (Carbrook  Mains  Farm) Larbert. 

Mr.  T.  B.  BOLTON  (Soap  Works)     Grangemouth. 


Mr.  DAVID  GARDINER  (Drapery  Department) Glasgow. 

Mr.  JAMES  MURRAY  (Assistant,  Drapery  Department)     Glasgow. 

Mr.  ALEX.  McFARLANE  (Tailoring  Factory) Glasgow. 

Mr.  ALBERT  JOHNSON  (Boot  and  Shoe  Factory) Glasgow. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  MILLER  (Furniture  Department)   Glasgow. 

Mr.  DAVID  CAMPBELL  (Printing) Glasgow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HARKNESS  (Tobacco  Factory) Glasgow. 

Mr.  N.  ANDERSON  (Preserves,  &c.) Glasgow. 

Mr.  JAMES  DAVIDSON  (Clerk  of  Works) Glasgow. 

Mr.  JAMES  COATS  (Mechanics'  Department)    Glasgow. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  H.  CLAPPERTON  (Ettrick  Mills)    Selkirk. 
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Business  Hvranoements. 


IRegistere^  ©fRce: 

MORRISON   STREET,   GLASGOW. 

JSrancbes : 

LINKS   PLACE,   LEITH  ;    GRANGE   PLACE,   KILMARNOCK ; 

TRADES   LANE,   DUNDEE ; 

HENRY   STREET,   ENNISKILLEN,   IRELAND; 

CHANCELOT  ROLLER  FLOUR   MILLS,   EDINBURGH; 

HOOPER   SQUARE,   LEMAN   STREET,   WHITECHAPEL,   LONDON. 


BUSINESS   AEEANGEMENTS. 

Societies  or  Companies  Registered  (to  which  our  trade  is  strictly  confined) 
desirous  of  opening  an  account  with  this  Society,  will  please  forward  a  copy  of 
the  registered  Rules  and  latest  issued  balance  sheet.  If  newly  started,  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  members ;  value  of  shares ;  amount 
subscribed  for  and  paid  up ;  weekly  turnover  expected ;  also,  if  credit  is 
allowed,  the  amount  per  member  in  proportion  to  the  capital  paid  up.  The 
information  forwarded  will  be  carefully  considered,  and,  if  found  satisfactory, 
goods  will  be  supplied  on  the  usual  business  terms. 

CASH   PAYMENTS. 

Besides  the  usual  invoice  sent  with  each  consignment  of  goods,  a  weekly 
statement  of  accounts  (see  page  120)  is  sent  to  each  society,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  delay  in  remitting  the  amount  due  for  the  month,  the  limit  of  credit 
allowed  by  this  Society.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  is 
charged  on  all  overdue  accounts,  and  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  the  committee  of  management  are  instructed  and 
empowered  to  examine  the  books  of  defaulting  societies  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  federated  societies. 

BUSINESS   NOTICE. 

When  ordering  goods  state  price  or  brand  of  the  article  wanted,  also  mode 
of  transit,  and  name  of  station  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Orders  for 
the  different  departments  should  be  written  on  separate  slips.  Goods  not 
approved  of  must  be  returned  at  once  and  intact.  No  claim  for  breakage, 
short  weight,  &c.,  can  be  entertained  unless  made  within  six  days  after  goods 
are  received.     Delay  in  delivery  should  be  at  once  advised. 
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WEEKLY   STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNT. 

5th  Week.                                                                         Ledger  Folio,  929. 

73rd  Quarter.                                                        119,  Paisley  Road, 

GLASGOW,  September  3rd,  1887. 

The  Grahamston  and  Bainsford  Co-operative  Society  Limited. 

2)n    ^0  The  Scottish  Co-operatiye  Wholesale  Society  Limited.   <tn 

GOODS. 

CASH    AND    CREDITS. 

Date. 

Amount  of 
each  Invoice. 

Balance  last 
Statement. 

Date. 

Cash. 

Credit. 

Totals. 

£    s.    d. 

£      S.     d. 

£    s.    d.  [     £    s.    d. 

£     s.     d. 

j  698    7     2 

1 

Aug.  30.. 

0    4     3: 

Aug.  30.. 

...            0    5    0 

„     30.. 

18  11     7 

„     31.. 

!     1     0    0 

„     30.. 

29    0    8 

::: 

„     31.. 

0   12     9 

• 

„     30.. 

32    4    0 

„     31.. 

0  12  10 

„    30.. 

0  17     7  ! 

Sept.   1.. 

0    5     6 

„    30.. 

4  10    0 

... 

„       1.. 

0     10 

„    30.. 

4    4    0 

„       1.. 

13     6 

„    30.. 

3    2    6 

„       1.. 

2    7    0 

_ 

„    31.. 

0    6    6 

„       2.. 

0  12     9 

„    31.. 

0    8    3 

„       2.. 

0  12    9 

„    31.. 

0  10  10 

„       2.. 

0  14    9 

„     31.. 

0    8    3 

„       2.. 

. . . 

0  10    0 

„    31.. 

15    0 

„       3.. 

0  15    6 

„    81.. 

0  10  11 

,.       3.. 

10  11     1 

„     31.. 

59  16    9 

„       3.. 

0  15    6 

„    31.. 

0  11    3 

„       3.. 

1  12    0 

„     31.. 

7    3    5 

99   1 1    11 

Sept.    1.. 

2  10    6 

„       2.. 

600   0   0 

JjA      J.J.       IJ. 

600    0    0 

„       1.. 

4  17    6  1 

„       1.. 

0  15    2  1 

„      3.. 

0    6    6 

„      3.. 

0    9    2 

„      3.. 

17  10    0 

„      3.. 

0  18    0 

M       3.. 

3  10    6 

„      3.. 

5  13    8 

„      3.. 

12  11     1 

„      3.. 

4  18    7 

„      3.. 

5    3    6 

„      3.. 

0  12    9 

„      3.. 

0    1  10 

„      3.. 

2  14    9 

„      3.. 

18    6 

„      3.. 

27  12    8 

OCX     -ir\        f 

To  balance 

^u<J    xu       O 

By  balance 
£ 

331     5    8 

953  17     7 

953  17    7 

//  the  above  Statement  differs  from  yoicr  Books,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you 

will  point  out  the  difference  at  once. 
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XTetms  of  fUbembersbip^ 


ADMISSION   OF   MEMBEKS. 

The  Rules  relating  to  the  admission  of  members  are  : — 

6. — The  society  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative  societies  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  or  companies  under  the 
Companies  Act,  1862  and  1867,  or  any  employe  of  this  society  who  is  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  have  been  admitted  by  the  Committee,  but  no 
society  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
society,  and  each  admission  must  be  entered  in  the  minute  book  of  the  society. 
Every  application  for  shares  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  of  a  general 
meeting  of  any  society  or  company  miaking  such,  and  the  application  must  be 
made  in  the  form  given  in  schedule  A  (see  appendix  at  end  of  rules),  said  form 
to  be  duly  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  three  of 
the  members  thereof,  and  stamped  with  such  society's  seal.  Every  society  or 
company  making  an  application  for  shares  shall  state  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  take  up  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  member,  and  shall 
increase  the  number  annually  as  its  members  increase,  in  accordance  with  its 
last  return  to  the  Registrar  ;  but  no  member  other  than  a  society  registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  shall  hold  an  interest 
in  the  funds  exceeding  £200.  The  society  shall  supply  gratis  a  copy  of  its 
rules  to  each  member,  immediately  after  their  admission,  and  to  every  person 
on  demand  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

CAPITAL:    HOW   PAID   UP. 

7. — The  capital  of  the  society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  twenty  shillings 
each.  Every  member,  society,  or  employ^,  on  admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  taken  up,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  shares  may  be  paid  by  dividends,  or  bonus,  and  interest ;  but  any  member 
may  pay  up  shares  in  full  or  in  part  at  any  time.  An  employe  wishing  to 
become  a  shareholder  must  apply  for  not  less  than  five  20s.  shares.  Fifty  shall 
be  the  maximum  number  of  shares  allowed  to  each  employe. 
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Application  Form. 

Whereas,  by  a  resolution  of  the Co-operative 

Society  Limited,  passed  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the day 

of ,  it  loas  resolved  to  take  up shares  (being 

mie  share  of  twenty  shilliyigs  for  each  member),  said  shares  being 
transferable,  in  the  ^cnttislj  (S^o-o^^vatibs  Wiljaiesait  ^achi^ 
'^imiUti,  and  to  accept  the  same  on  the  terms  ajid  conditions 
specified  in  the  Rules.  Executed  under  the  seal  of  the  society  on 
the day  of Attested  by 

1 

,  Three  Members. 


BENEFITS   DEEIVED   FEOM   MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  The  liability  of  the  member  is  limited,  each  member  being  only- 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  shares  held. 

(6)  Members  receive  double  the  rate  of  dividend  on  purchases  paid  to  non- 
members. 

(c)  Share  capital  is  paid  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

(d)  Members  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Wholesale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  goods  bought,  as  each  society  has  one  vote  in  right 
of  membership,  one  for  the  first  £1,000  worth  of  goods  bought,  and  one  other 
additional  vote  for  every  complete  £2,000  of  purchases  thereafter. 

These  advantages,  added  to  the  special  benefits  secured  by  the  leading 
position  of  the  Wholesale,  will,  we  trust,  induce  societies  as  yet  non-members 
to  carefully  reconsider  the  question,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  to 
their  members  the  full  benefits  of  co-operative  distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  society,  and  not  to  individuals. 
Addressed  envelopes  are  supplied  at  cost  price.  Separate  slips  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  different  departments — the  Accountant's,  Grocery  and  Provision, 
Drapery,  Boot  and  Shoe,  Furniture.  The  slips  can  all  be  enclosed  in  the  one 
envelope.  Attention  to  this  simple  rule  will  greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
goods  and  ensure  promptitude  in  answering  inquiries  ;  it  will  also  aid  in  the 
classification  of  the  letters  for  reference  in  any  case  of  irregularity  or  dispute. 
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Cash  IRemittance. 

Cheques  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Society.    If  remitted  through  the  Union 

Bank  of  Scotland  Limited,  the  usual  commission  c 

barged  will  be  saved. 

K  OF  SCOTLAND 

LIST  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  UNION  BAN 

Limited. 

Head  Offices:— Glasgow,  Ingram  Street;    Edinburgh,  George  Street. 

London  Office:— 62,  Cornhill 

E.C. 

Branches : 

Aberdeen.                            .     Edinburgh,  Norton  Park. 

Leslie. 

Aberdeen,  George  Street.    \           „         S.  Morningside 

Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

„          West  End.                 (sub  to  Morningside). 

Lochgilphead. 

Aberfeldy. 

Edzell. 

Macduff. 

Aberlour,  Strathspey. 

Elgin. 

Maybole. 

Alloa. 

Ellon. 

Mearns    (open   on   Tues- 

Alva. 

Errol. 

days  and  Fridays — sub 

Ardrossan. 

Fochabers. 

to  Barrhead). 

Auchterarder. 

Forfar. 

Millport. 

Auchtermuchty. 

Fraserburgh. 

Moffat. 

Ayr. 

Galston. 

Moniaive. 

Ballater. 

Gatehouse. 

New  Aberdour  (open  on 

Banchory. 

Girvan. 

Mondays  and  Fridays — 

Banff. 

Glasgow,  Anderston. 

sub  to  Rosehearty). 

Barrhead. 

„       Bridgeton  Cross. 

New  Pitsligo. 

Barrhill. 

„       Charing  Cross. 

Paisley. 

Bathgate. 

„       Cowcaddens. 

Partick. 

Beith. 

„       Hillhead. 

Perth. 

Blair-Athole  (sub  to  Pit- 

„       Kinning  Park. 

Peterhead. 

lochrie). 

„       Maryhill. 

Pitlochrie. 

Blairgowrie. 

„       St.  Vincent  St. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Braemar. 

„       Shawlands. 

Portsoy. 

Brechin. 

„       Tradeston. 

Renfrew. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

Trongate. 

Rosehearty. 

Buckie,  Banffshire. 

„       Union  Street. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope, 

Castle-Douglas. 

Gourock. 

Orkney. 

Coatbridge. 

Go  van. 

Scalloway,  Shetland(open 

Coupar-Angus. 

Greenock. 

on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 

Crieff. 

Hamilton. 

days — sub  to  Lerwick). 

Cullen. 

Helensburgh. 

Stewarton. 

Dalbeattie. 

Huntly. 

Stirling. 

Dairy,  Galloway. 

Inveraray. 

Stonehouse(open  on  Mon- 

Darvel (sub  to  Galston) . 

Inverness. 

days,  Wednesdays,  and 

Doune. 

Inverurie. 

Fridays — sub  to  Lark'- 

Dumbarton. 

Irvine. 

hall). 

Dumfries. 

Johnstone. 

Strachur,  Lochfyne  (open 

Dunblane. 

Keith. 

on  Thursdays — sub  to 

Dundee. 

Killin. 

Inveraray). 

Dunkeld. 

Kilmarnock. 

Stranraer. 

Dunning. 

Kincardine. 

Strathaven. 

Dunoon. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Stromness. 

Edinburgh,  Forrest  Koad. 

Kirkwall. 

Tarbert,  Lochfyne. 

„        Golden  Acre. 

Kirriemuir. 

Tarland. 

„        Haymarket. 

Ladybank. 

Thornhill. 

„        Hunter  Square. 

Largs. 

Tillicoultry. 

„        Lothian  Road. 

Larkhall. 

Troon. 

„        Morningside. 

Leith. 

Turriff. 

„        Newington.             Lerwick. 

Wick. 
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Statement    Showing   the   Progress 

OF     THE 

Society 

Date,   with   Comparisons   of 

Year 

Number  of 

Shares      i 

Subscribed.  ; 

Societies.    1 

i 

Number  of 
Shares 

Capital: 
Includes  Share, 

or  Quarter 

Sub- 

Loan Reserve, 

Net  Sales. 

ending 

scribed. 
Employes. 

and  Insurance 
Funds. 

i 

£ 

£ 

1st  Quarter 

Dec.  7,  1868 

1,795 

9,697 

1st    Year— 52  weeks 

Dec.  5,1869 

5,174 

81,049 

2nd      „       50      „ 

Nov.  19, 1870 

12,542 

105,294 

3rd 

,       52       , 

„    18,1871 

.  . 

18,009 

162,658 

4th       , 

,        ,,       ,, 

,    16,1872 

18,708 

30,931 

262,530 

5th       , 

,        ,,       „ 

,    15,1873 

21,271 

50,433 

384,489 

6th       , 

>                  M                M 

,    14,1874 

24,654 

48,981 

409,947 

7th       , 

,                  „                „ 

,    13,1875 

27,112 

56,750 

430,169 

8th       , 

,       51      „ 

,      4, 1876 

29,008 

67,218 

457,529 

9th 

,       52      „ 

,      3, 1877 

31,945 

72,568 

589,221 

10th 

)                   5>               5) 

,      2, 1878 

34,830 

83,173 

600,590 

11th 

,                   ,,               ,, 

,      2, 1879 

36,008 

93,076 

630,097 

12th 

>                  >)                I) 

Oct.  30, 1880 

41,584 

110,179 

845,221 

13th 

,                  „               „ 

Nov.  5, 1881 

49,073 

135,713 

986,646 

14th 

>                   1>                „ 

„      4, 1882 

53,684 

169,428 

1,100,588 

15th 

,                  „               „ 

„      3, 1883 

59,529 

195,396 

1,253,154 

16th 

)                  V                >> 

„      1, 1884 

65,331 

244,186 

1,300,331 

17th 

,                  ,,               „ 

Oct.  31, 1885 

70,066 

288,945 

1,438,220 

18th 

,       60      „ 

Dec.  25, 1886 

79,874 

333,658 

1,857,152 

19th 

53      „ 

„    31,1887 

87,220 

367,309 

1,810,015 

20th 

,       52      „ 

„    29,1888 

96,521 

409,668 

1,963,853 

21st 

,        „       „ 

„    28,1889 

107,004 

480,622 

2,273,782 

22nd 

>            M          n 

„    27,1890 

117,664 

575,322 

2,475,601 

23rd 

n            n          n 

„    26,1891 

131,086 

671,108 

2,828,036 

24th 

53      „ 

„    31,1892 

139,022 

778,494 

3,104,768 

25th 

52      „ 

„    30,1893 

149,164 

2,726 

869,756 

3,135,562 

26th 

"        »       » 

„    29,1894 

159,820 

2,629 

940,835 

3,056,582 

27th 

M                 M              „ 

„    28,1895 

171,985 

3,099 

1,134,269 

3,449,461 

28th       „        „       „ 

„    26,1896 

189,763 

3,194 

1,237,317 

3,822,580 

114-1 5th  Quarters.... 

June26,1897 

200,121 



3,969 

1,286,761 

2,071,232 
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FROM     ITS 

Commencement    in    September,    1868,    till 

Sales   ane 

OTHER   Information. 

Increase  on 

Rate 
per  £ 

Corresponding 

Rate 

Gross  Total. 

Quarter 

per  cent 

Expenses. 

of  previous 
Year. 

Increase. 

Sales. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

153 

3-8 

1st  Quarter. 

90,791 

1,035 

30 

1st    Year— 52  weeks. 

196,041 

24,155 

29-7 

1,549 

3-5 

2nd      , 

,       50      , 

358,699 

57,408 

54-5 

2,180 

3-2 

3rd 

52      , 

621,230 

99,872 

61-4 

3,469 

3-1 

4th       , 

>        )j       > 

1,005,719 

121,958 

46-4 

5,055 

3-1 

5th       , 

,        ,,       , 

1,415,667 

25,458 

6-6 

6,696 

3-9 

6th       , 

>        >>       > 

1,845,836 

20,222 

4-9 

7,137 

3-9 

7th       , 

,        ,,       , 

2,303,365 

27,359 

6-3 

7,540 

3-9 

8th       , 

,       51      , 

2,892,586 

131,692 

28-7 

8,648 

3-5 

9th       , 

,       52      , 

3,493,177 

11,369 

1-9 

10,095 

40 

10th       , 

,         ,,       , 

4,123,275 

29,507 

4-9 

11,117 

4-2 

11th       , 

)         )j       > 

4,968,496 

215,124 

34-1 

13,020 

3-7 

12th       , 

,        ,,       , 

5,955,143 

141,424 

16-7 

15,757 

3-8 

13th       , 

>        ))       ) 

7,055,732 

113,942 

11-5 

19,686 

4-2 

14th       , 

,         ,,       , 

8,308,886 

152,565 

13-8 

22,120 

4-2 

15th       , 

>                   !)                > 

9,609,218 

47,177 

3-7 

24,307 

4-5 

16th       , 

,                   ,,                , 

1     11,047,438 

137,888 

10-6 

27,314 

4-5 

17th       , 

,                   „                , 

12,904,590 

418,931 

291 

36,942 

4-7 

18th       , 

,       60      , 

14,714,606 

153,965 

9-2 

35,800 

4-7 

19th 

,       53      , 

16,678,460 

178,897 

100 

39,411 

4-8 

20th       , 

,       52      , 

18,952,242 

309,928 

15-7 

44,311 

4-6 

21st 

,        „       , 

21,427,843 

201,819 

8-8 

49,641 

4-8 

22nd      , 

)        »       > 

24,255,880 

352,435 

14-2 

58,140 

4-8 

23rd       , 

,        „       , 

27,360,648 

276,731 

9-7 

64,905 

50 

24th 

,       53      , 

30,496,211 

30,793 

1-0 

72,255 

5-5 

25th       , 

,       52      , 

33,552,794 

*78,979 

*2-5 

75,816 

5-9 

26th       , 

>        >>       > 

37,002,255 

892,878 

12-8 

79,008 

5-4 

27th       , 

,        „       , 

40,824,836 

373,119 

10-8 

84,044 

5-2 

28th       , 

'        "       ' 

42,906,069 

281,969 

15-7 

45,537 

5-3 

114-15th  Quarters. 

Decrease. 
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Statement   Showing   the   Progbess   of   the    Society 
Date,   with   Comparisons   of    Sales, 


Year 

or  Quarter 

ending 


Net  Profit. 


Total 
Net  Profit. 


1st  Quarter , 


Decembei 


1868.. 


48 


1st   Year- 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 


51 
52 


53 
52 


60 
53 

52 


53 

52 


weeks 


114-15th  Quarters. 


December    5, 

1869.. 

Novembe 

rl9, 

1870.. 

18, 

1871.. 

16, 

1872.. 

15, 

1873.. 

14, 

1874.. 

13, 

1875.. 

4, 

1876.. 

3, 

1877.. 

2, 

1878.. 

2, 

1879.. 

October 

30, 

1880.. 

Novembe 

r   5, 

1881.. 

4, 

1882.. 

3, 

1883.. 

1, 

1884.. 

October 

31, 

1885.. 

December  25, 

1886.. 

31, 

1887.; 

29, 

1888.. 

28, 

1889.. 

27, 

1890.. 

26, 

1891.. 

23, 

1892.. 

30, 

1893.. 

29, 

1894.. 

28, 

1895.. 

26, 

1896.. 

June 


1,303 

2,418 

4,131 

5,435 

7,445 

7,553 

8,232 

8,886 

10,925 

11,968 

14,988 

21,685 

23,981 

23,219 

28,365 

29,434 

39,641 

50,398 

47,278 

53,538 

61,756 

76,545 

89,090 

96,027 

89,116 

88,452 

132,374 

174,982 


1,852 

3,770 

7,902 

13,337 

20,788 

28,886 

36,569 

45,405 

56,830 

68,298 

83,287 

104,973 

128,954 

152,174 

180,540 

209,974 

249,616 

300,014 

847,293 

400,832 

462,588 

539,184 

628,225 

724,252 

813,868 

901,820 

1,084,195 

1,209,177 


26,  1897..!        84,635 


1,298,812 
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FEOM    ITS    Commencement    in    September,    1868,    till 
AND   OTHER   INFORMATION — Continued, 


Reserve  and  Insurance  Funds. 


Added. 


Withdrawn, 


Depreciations 

Allowed  on  Buildings 

AND  Fixtures. 


Total  Amount.      Amount, 


Total 
Amount. 


48 


1st  Quarter. 


63 
324 

578 

471 

355 

1,049 

338 

791 

918 

721 

2,215 

3,134 

3,086 

3,824 

3,801 

4,438 

4,393 

5,628 

8,474 

7,615 

10,244 

10,636 

12,326 

17,353 

15,205 

14,839 

16,685 

29,712 


10,790 


141 

104 

580 

672 

343 

269 

160 

336 

2,694 

334 

1,530 

1,525 

610 

1,315 

1,389 

3,392 

2,941 

1,931 

3,362 

5,052 

4,004 

34,460 

3,782 

4,878 


936 


112 

436 

1,014 

1,485 

1,700 

2,644 

2,402 

2,522 

3,097 

3,549 

5,606 

8,404 

8,796 

12,286 

14,557 

17,471 

21,254 

25,566 

32,651 

36,874 

44,177 

52,882 

61,846 

74,147 

85,348 

65,728 

78,931 

103,765 


113,619 


129 

111 

205 

346 

657 

784 

321 

452 

485 

1,155 

1,336 

1,086 

1,653 

1,688 

2,420 

2,039 

3,475 

2,980 

3,019 

8,170 

6,284 

6,843 

11,433 

10,219 

14,201 

48,404 

35,871 

41,454 


138 
250 
455 
801 
1,439 
2,243 
2,565 
3,017 
3,503 
4,659 
5,995 
7,082 
8,735 
10,424 
12,844 
14,884 
18,359 
21,340 
24,360 
32,530 
38,815 
45,659 
57,092 
67,311 
81,512 
129,917 
165,788 
207,243 


18,582    225,825 


1st  Year — 52  weeks. 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 


50 
52 


51 

52 


53 
52 


60 
53 
52 


53 
52 


114-15th  Quarters. 


10 
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PEODUCTIVE    DEPAKTMENTS. 
Half-yeakly  Statement  showing 


Half-year  ending 


*May 

October 

May 
f  December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 
J  December 

July 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 


Transferred. 


Production. 


2,  1885 
31,  1885 

1,  1886 
25,  1886 

25,  1887 
31,  1887 

30,  1888 
29,  1888 

29,  1889 
28,  1889 

28,  1890 
27,  1890 

27,  1891 

26,  1891 

25,  1892 

31,  1892 
1,  1893 

30,  1893 
30,  1894 

29,  1894 
29,  1895 

28,  1895 

27,  1896 

26,  1896 
26,  1897 

Totals. 


3,298 
10,505 
11,992 
21,824 
14,863 
18,993 
14,421 
23,752 
22,306 
27,323 
27,000 
30,407 
32,049 
39,077 
37,242 
45,510 
47,638 
51,067 
46,791 
55,931 
55,806 
66,638 
33,329 
75,052 
71,058 


10  11 
8  10 
4  3 

15  8 
7  10 

12  3 

10  8 

7  0 

18  1 
4  10 
0  11 

17  8 

8  4 

19  6 

9  10 
6  10 
6  11 

19  7 

14  4 

8  4 


883,885  0  10 


3,298 
10,505 
11,992 
21,824 
14,863 
18,971 
15,456 
23,911 
24,829 
29,256 
28,621 
30,503 
36,406 
36,629 
38,374 
47,150 
52,446 
46,571 
51,486 
59,200 
60,418 
71,710 
25,833 
81,530 
75,864 


7 
7 

5  I 

3 

5 

5 

7 

1 


5  11 
15  8 
13  5 
13  1 

9  8 

1  10 
15  3 

2  10 
7  4 


15  0 


917,659  7  9 


Expenses. 


1,183 

3,328 

3,733 

6,391 

4,957 

6,080 

5,506 

8,056 

8,341 

10,581 

10,465 

11,379 

12,584 

13,442 

14,141 

17,174 

18,043 

18,989 

19,553 

21,447 

22,869 

23,958 

15,864 

25,886 

27,945 


18  10 

2  10 

3  6 
6  5 

17  10 
0  3 
9  3 

17  0 

4  2 
6  7 

11  10 
9  6 

5  10 

19  4 
14  5 
14  10 
17  4 
10  4 


331,909  3  10 


Thirteen  weeks. 


t  Thirty-four  weeks. 


I   Twenty-seven  weeks. 


ii 
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BOOT    AND    SHOE    FACTOKY. 

Expenses  and  Net  Profit. 

1                           1                   '                        ' 

Rate  per                 M^t  Prnfif                Rate  per      ,;                                 1      t.„.^^^^ 

Stocks. 

'               £       s.     d. 

£     s.  d. 

1 

35-87                     ....             i       ....         !         47     9  10 

1-42 

2,176 

.31-68                    240  19     3             2-28 

1 
. . .                  .... 

3,435 

31-12                   247     1  10            2-05 

1 

4,042 

29-28 

867     3     2            3-97 

.... 

4,020 

33-35 

124     7  11 

0-83 

7,350 

32-04         !        1,013  15  11 

5-33 



5,406 

35-62                   687  14     1 

4-44 

7,886 

33-69                1,072     2  11 

4-48 

11,869 

33-59         1        1,041     3     7 

4-19 

' 

12,588 

36-16         i        1,509  19     4 

5-15 



15,890 

36-56 

1,867  10  10 

6-52 

19,920 

37-30 

1,744  10  11 

5-71 

17,349 

34-56                 1,635     2     2 

4-49 

24,080 

36-69 

1,996  18     7 

5-45 

18,292 

36-85 

2,115  17     8 

5-51 

18,006 

36-42 

2,743  19     7 

5-82 

18,220 

34-40 

4,070  11     6 

7-76 

24,660 

40-77 

3,360  15  11 

7-21 

20,696 

37-97 

3,378  12     5 

6-56 

27,948 

36-22 

4,052  10    0 

6-84 

27,177 

37-85 

3,701     7  10 

6-12 

33,558 

33-41 

5,678  11     5 

7-91 

35,328 

61-40                1,177  12     4 

4-55 

44,226 

31-74         1        5,296  14  10 

6-49 

34,019 

36-83                4,330    3     2 

5-70 

... 

40,484 
.... 

36-17 

53,955     7     2 

i         47     9  10 

.... 

47     9  10 

.... 

58,907  17     4            5-87 
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PEODUCTIVE  DEPAETMENTS. 
CABINET 


Half-year  ending 


October 

May 
*December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 
t  December 

July 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 

December 

June 


2,  1885 
31,  1885 

1,  1886 
25,  1886 

25,  1887 
31,  1887 

30,  1888 
29,  1888 

29,  1889 
28,  1889 

28,  1890 
27,  1890 

27,  1891 

26,  1891 

25,  1892 

31,  1892 
1,  1893 

30,  1893 
30,  1894 

29,  1894 
29,  1895 

28,  1895 

27,  1896 

26,  1896 
26,  1897 

Total. 


Transferred. 


482 

805 

732 

1,499 

1,202 

1,286 

1,418 

2,671 

3,275 

4,379 

6,137 

7,200 

6,976 

7,702 

7,556 

8,961 

8,532 

8,351 

8,763 

9,837 

10,344 

11,245 

11,726 

13,245 

14,060 


11  10 

18  0 

8  1 

5  10 

14  1 

2  6 

3  10 

15  2 


Production. 


7  10 
12  9 

11  3 

12  3 
17  10 

3  7 


158,403  10  0 


482 

805 

732 

1,499 

1,202 

1,354 

1,452 

2,871 

3,409 

4,362 

6,116 

7,312 

7,340 

7,806 

7,784 

9,602 

9,781 

7,872 

8,719 

10,378 

7,783 

10,119 

12,431 

13,366 

13,858 


11  10 
18  0 

8  1 

5  10 

14  1 

12  11 
12  5 

0  11 
18  0 

1  6 
7  10 

2  1 

2  9 
11  0 

17  1 
0  0 

11  7 

10  10 

3  0 

12  10 

11  10 

10  4 
5  0 

18  9 

11  0 


158,446  19  6 


Expenses 
on  Production. 


282 

442 

428 

776 

639 

739 

714 

1,595 

1,835 

2,186 

3,260 

3,855 

3,931 

4,065 

4,251 

5,020 

4,937 

5,037 

5,022 

5,914 

5,502 

5,744 

6,081 

7,077 

7,456 


s.  d. 

11  9 

17  3 

0  11 

10  10 

11  8 


6  4 

2  6 

15  3 

16  1 

6  9 

7  11 
12  10 
12  0 

17  3 

3  9 
14  11 

5  8 


86,801  14  2 


'  Thirty-four  weeks.      +  Twenty-seven  weeks. 
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HALF-YEAELY  STATEMENT. 

WOEKS. 

Rate  per 
cent. 

Net  Profit 
on  Production. 

Rate  per 
cent. 

Net  Loss. 

Rate  per 
cent. 

Stocks. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.     d. 

£ 

58-50 

.... 

.... 

6     4     1 

1-24 

294 

54-90 

26  14     4 

3-22 



364 

58-47 

16     1     4 

2-18 

.... 

484 

51-76 

83  10  11 

5-53 

.... 

425 

53-16 

24  19     3 

2-07 



676 

54-57 

42  11     9 

3-10 



1,069 

49-17 

36  17     3 

2-48 

1,281 

55-55 

.... 



57     9     4 

1-98 

2,152 

53-82 

49     8     7 

1-43 

2,358 

5011 

134     9  11 

3-07 

2,466 

58-30 

478     5     4 

7-81 



3,470 

52-72 

420  19     9 

5-75 



4,975 

53-55 



.... 

40  12  10 

0-54 

5,484 

52-07 

215     6  10 

2-75 



6,124 

54-61 

216     4     7 

2-77 



5,845 

52-28 

724     4     5 

7-54 

6,808 

50-48 

510  16  10 

5-21 



7,976 

63-98 

600  19  11 

7-63 



8,696 

57-59 

365  12     5 

4-18 



8,139 

56-98 

302  10     3 

2-91 

9,233 

70-69 

470  14     2 

6-03 



8,826 

56-76 

533     9    0 

5-26 



8,552 

48-91 

820    8     7 

6-59 



9,287 

52-94 

974  19     7 

7-29 

10,384 

53-80 

977     1     4 

7-05 

.... 

10,734 

54-78 

8,026    6     4 



104     6     3 

.... 

.... 

104     6     3 



7,922    0     1 

5-00 
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lEmploi^es. 


NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYES,    SEPTEMBER  25th,   1897. 


Distributive   Departments.  Collective 

Totals. 

General  Office  Glasgow  124 

Grocery ^,  91 

Stationery ,^  9 

Potato „  10 

Cattle  Buying    „  1 

Drapery,  Mantle  and  Millinery  Workrooms „        208 

Boot     „  54 

Furniture  „  89 

Carting  and  Fodder „         110 

Cleaners „  12 

Dining-room „  8 

Shieldhall    15 

731 

Leith , 70 

Kilmarnock 20 

Dundee 3 

Enniskillen   32 

Edinburgh — Sample-room    2 

Greenock — Sugar  Forwarding 1 

128 

Productive   Departments. 

Boot  Factory,  Currying,  &c Shieldhall  955 

,,           „          Parkview Glasgow  224 

Clothing  Factory Shieldhall  280 

„                „        Glasgow  78 

Shirt  and  Underclothing  Factory Shieldhall  199 

Hosiery  Factory „  89 

Slop              „       „  89 

Mantle         „       Glasgow  59 

Waterproof  Factory „  63 

Saddlers'  Shop „  14 

Cabinet  Factory     Shieldhall  231 

2,281 

Carried  forward 3,140 
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NUMBEE   OF  EMPLOYES,    SEPTEMBEE   25th,   1897. 


Productive   Departments — continued.  Collective 

Totals. 

Brought  forward 3,140 

Brush  Factory Shieldhall     38 

Tinware      „       „  42 

Mechanics'  Department „  69 

Cartwright  Shop „  26 

Printing  Department „  172 

Preserve  and  Confection  Factory.^ „  188 

Coffee  Essence  „  ,,  21 

Pickle  „  „  46 

Drug  Department „  85 

Combined  Despatch ,,  9 

Tobacco  Factory ,,  128 

Miscellaneous ,,  9 

Sausage  Factory Glasgow     20 

Ham  Curing „  23 

Aerated  Water  Factory „  6 

Chancelot  Mills Edinburgh  101 

Junction       ,,      Leith     54 

Ettrick  „      Selkirk  137 

Soap  Works Grangemouth       1' 

Farm,  Carbrook  Mains Larbert     14 

1,189 

Building   Department. 

Glasgow — Joiners 65 

Builders 5 

Bricklayers 9 

Hewers 2 

Labourers 34 

Cooper 1 

Slaters 4 

Plumbers 14 

Painters 30 

Management 5 

169 

Edinburgh  and  Grangemouth — Joiners 28 

Masons 2 

Bricklayers 6 

Plasterers 6 

Labourers 27 

Painters 29 

Plumbers 9 

107 

Total 4,605 


. 
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Bonus  to  Xabouv 


The  payment  of  bonus,  since  its  institution  in  1870,  has  taken  three 
different  forms.  Till  1884  employes  received,  on  wages  earned,  double  the 
rate  per  £  allocated  as  dividend  on  members'  purchases.  This  arrangement 
was  then  replaced  by  one  which  set  aside  the  double  claim  of  the  employe, 
and,  recognising  a  difference  between  workers  in  the  distributive  and  produc- 
tive departments,  established  a  differential  rate.  The  distributive  employes 
received  the  same  rate  of  bonus  as  was  the  rate  of  dividend  on  members' 
purchases,  and  the  rate  of  bonus  to  productive  workers  was  determined  by  the 
net  aggregate  profit  made  in  the  manufacturing  departments  only.  This 
arrangement  continued  till  1892,  when  the  system  of  bonus  payment  was 
again  revised.  Hitherto  the  whole  bonus  allocated  had  been  paid  over ;  but 
the  present  system,  which  allows  a  uniform  rate  to  both  distributive  and 
productive  departments,  requires  that  one-half  of  each  worker's  bonus  be 
retained  and  put  to  his  credit,  forming  a  special  fund,  called  the  Bonus  Loan 
Fund.  This  capital  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
is  only  withdrawable  when  the  employe  leaves  the  service  of  the  society. 

EMPLOYE-SHAREHOLDERS. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  present  scheme  of  bonus, 
arrangements  were  made  to  permit  of  employes  becoming  shareholders  in 
the  society.  The  number  of  shares  held  by  one  individual  may  range  from 
five  to  fifty  of  twenty  shillings  each,  and  the  paid-up  capital  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  By  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  share- 
holding employes  are  entitled  to  send  one  representative  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  one  for  every  150  employes  who  become  shareholders.  At  the 
present  time  252  employes  hold  3,969  shares,  entitling  them  to  send  two 
representatives  to  the  business  meetings  of  the  society. 

_ 
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The  following  statements  show  the  amount  of  bonus  paid  each  year  from 
1870  to  date,  and  the  total  amount  thus  paid  to  employes,  also  the  Bonus  Loan 
Fund  at  date,  and  the  Employe-Shareholders'  Fund  at  26th  June,  1897  :— 


First  Bonus  Scheme. 


Amount. 

£     s.  d. 

Quarter  ending  November  19,  1870 511  0 

Year            „               „           18,1871 40  10  0 

16,1872 52     7  0 

15,1873 90     1  8 

14,1874 116     9  0 

13,  1875 109  15  4 

4,  1876 108  13  4 

3,  1877 121  10  0 

2,  1878 147  17  0 

2,  1879 203     3  0 

October      30,1880 322    9  3 

November    5,1881 368     3  8 

4,1882 453     9  1 

3,1883 542     3  0 

1,1884 484     2  6 


Average 
Rate  per  £. 

s.    d. 
,      0     8 
.     0  10^ 
.     0    9i 


8 

n 
1 

0 


0  11 

0  114 

0    9* 


Second  Bonus  Scheme. 


Year  ending 

October  31,  1885 
December  25, 1886 
31,  1877 
29,  1888 
28,  1889 
27,  1890 
26,  1891 
31,  1892 


Distributive 
Amount. 
£       s.     d. 

483  13  1 

873    0  6 

603     0  2 

683  12  1 

833  16  10 

1,139    6  10 

1,208     9  3 

1,813     8  3 


Rate 
per  £. 
s.  d. 
..  0  6f 
..0  6^ 
..  0  6f 
..  0  6J 
..  0  6^ 
..0  7 
..  0  6f 
..  0    6^ 


Productive 
Amount. 
£       8.     d. 


315  2  1 
628  11  7 
1,016  14  10 
1,752  10  6 
1,802  14  9 
2,320  11     4 


Rate 
per  £. 
s.      d. 


0  4 
0  7 
0  8^ 
0  11 
0  9 
0    9 


Present  Bonus  Scheme. 

£         s. 

1893 3,775  15 

1894 3,563  18 

28,  1895 4,634  14 

26,  1896 5,965  17 

Half-year  ending  June  26,  1897 3,559  12 


Year  ending  December  30, 
29, 


Rate 
per  £. 
s.  d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6i 
6 

n 

71 
8 


Total  amount  paid  as  bonus  to  26th  June,  1897    £40,140  14     5 

Amount  of  Bonus  Loan  Fund  at  26th  June,  1897    5,894     5     1 

Employe-Shareholders'  Fund  at  26th  June,  1897—252  employes  holding 
3,969  shares,  with  d82,745.  16s.  6d.  paid  up. 
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CiDic  Duties- 


BY    DAVID    G.    RITCHIE,    M.A., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the   University  of 
St.  Andreivs. 

jHEEE  is  one  sense  of  the  phrase  "civic  duties"  on 
which  I  need  not  say  much,  and  that  is  its  strictly 
legal  sense.  The  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land  so  far  as  they  concern  him — to  pay  his 
rates  and  taxes,  to  abstain  from  crimes  against 
person  and  property :  if  he  disobeys,  he  is  liable  to 
punishment.  We  should  not,  however,  consider  a 
person  to  be  a  model  citizen  simply  because  he  had  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  police  and  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice.  Civic  duty  in 
the  moral  sense  means  something  more  than  the  negative  merit  of 
not  doing  any  of  those  acts  which  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a 
particular  place  are  prohibited  by  law,  something  more  than  ful- 
filling those  active  duties  which  are  made  compulsory  by  law. 
There  are  even  cases,  though  in  any  fairly  well-ordered  and 
constitutionally  governed  society  such  cases  should  become  more 
and  more  exceptional,  in  which  a  conscientious  citizen  may  feel 
himself  morally  obliged  to  violate  existing  laws  and  to  bear  the 
brand  of  the  criminal  in  his  own  generation,  in  order  that  those 
who  come  after  him  may  live  under  w^hat  he  conceives  to  be  better 
laws.  In  any  case  the  good  citizen  is  something  more  than  the 
merely  law-abiding  person.  His  citizenship  is  of  a  more  active 
kind.  He  recognises  duties  towards  his  fellow-men  and  strives  to 
fulfil  them,  although  no  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  be  attached 
to  their  neglect. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  moral  duties  that  go  far  beyond  what 
is  in  any  country  legally  enforced — duties  which  in  a  wide  sense  of 
the  term  might  be  called  civic  duties,  because  the  fulfilment  of 
them  makes  good  citizens  and  the  neglect  of  them  is  sure  to  make 
bad  citizens.  I  mean  such  duties  as  those  of  trying  to  do,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  without  "scamping,"  any  work  that  we 
undertake,  of  dealing  honestly  with  one  another  in  trade  and 
business,  and  all  the  duties  created  by  family  ties  and  by  the  links 
of  neighbourhood  and  association.  But  such  duties  would  generally 
be  classed  as  "  industrial  "  and  "  social  "  duties,  the  name  "civic 
duties  "  being  conveniently  reserved  for  those  which  concern  us 
not  as  employers  or  employed,  as  buyers  and  sellers ;  not  as  husbands 
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CIVIC     DUTIES. 


or  wives,  parents  or  children;  not  as  neighbours  and  friends, 
or  as  members  of  the  same  private  association ;  but  for  those  duties 
which  concern  us  as  members  of  a  society  which  has  a  government 
in  the  strict  sense.  Aristotle  defined  man  as  a  political  animal. 
He  meant  exactly  what  he  said — not  merely  that  man  is  a  social 
animal,  needing  and  craving  to  live  in  groups  "more  even  than  the 
bees,"  but  that  man  could  not  realise  the  full  possibilities  of  his 
nature  unless  he  lived  in  a  society  which  had  a  constitutional 
government  in  which  he  could  have  some  share.  Knowing  nothing 
of  representative  institutions  (which  are  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
'*  inventions  "  of  mankind),  Aristotle  thought  that  such  a  condition 
of  life  could  only  be  attained  in  a  small  city-state  (the  Greek  word 
2JoUs,  from  which  comes  our  word  "political,"  means  at  once 
"city"  and  "state") — a  small  city-republic  in  which  all  the  citizens 
(i.e.,  all  the  adult  male  persons,  not  being  aliens  or  slaves)  could 
meet  together  in  the  market  place  and  settle  their  affairs  and  elect 
their  magistrates.  The  political  society  which  he  thinks  of  is  such 
as  exists  at  the  present  day  only  in  some  of  the  smaller  Swiss 
cantons,  such  as  Uri  and  Appenzell,  the  most  democratic  and  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  conservative  communities  in  the 
world.  But  the  spirit  of  what  Aristotle  says  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  modern  conditions  in  a  large  nation.  "  Man  is  by  nature  a 
political  animal."  Different  people  seem,  indeed,  to  show  more  or 
less  capacity  for  using  and  working  political  institutions.  They 
are  "political  animals"  in  varying  degrees.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  saying  is  that,  if  cut  off  from  the  life  of  active  citizenship 
in  a  constitutional  state,  human  nature  fails  to  attain  fully  the 
best  things  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  so  that  those  who  live  under  a 
despotic  government,  which  refuses  to  them  any  rights  of  active 
citizenship,  and  those  who,  living  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, abstain  from  exercising  those  political  rights  which  they  have, 
alike  fall  short  of  the  full  realisation  of  their  natural  capacities. 

Now,  in  this  country  men  are,  as  a  rule,  "political  animals"  as 
much  as  anywhere  else,  and  more  so  than  in  most  countries.  We 
are,  fortunately,  not  in  the  habit  of  attaching  a  bad  meaning  to  the 
word  "politician,"  like  so  many  of  our  kinsmen  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Still,  there  are  a  good  many  people  among 
us  whose  interest  in  politics,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  passing 
excitement  of  a  general  election,  is  faint  and  languid,  who,  when 
they  take  up  a  newspaper,  will  read  through  the  "sporting  intelli- 
gence," or  the  latest  reports  of  crimes  and  accidents,  before  they 
turn  to  the  Parliamentary  debates  or  to  the  scraps  of  information 
which  the  papers  give  about  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 
And  when  such  people  come  across  those  less  interesting  parts  of 
their  journal  they  may  say,  in  the  words,  if  not  exactly  in  the  spirit, 
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of  the  National  Anthem,  "Confound  their  pohtics."  And  some  of 
these  persons  may  ascribe  their  absence  of  pohtical  interest  to  their 
having  a  greater  interest  in  human  afiairs  that  come  nearer  to  their 
own  habitual  pursuits  and  amusements,  and  may  maintain  that 
very  little  good  comes  out  of  all  that  can  be  done  by  government, 
so  that  all  the  talk  and  fuss  about  political  matters  is  but  "  vanity 
and  a  striving  after  wind;  "  while  there  are  some  who  will  insist 
on  the  difference  between  politics  and  morality,  or  the  difference 
between  politics  and  religion,  and  who  will  argue  that  the  really 
serious-minded  person  does  right  to  leave  politics  to  the  politicians. 
Thus,  politics  are  thrust  aside  by  some  as  being  too  dull,  and  by 
others  as  being  too  frivolous.  And  there  are  a  few  who  call  them- 
selves "Anarchists,"  and  will  denounce  the  State  and  all  its  works, 
all  its  machinery  of  parliaments  and  elections,  taxes  and  law 
courts,  as  a  foolish  and  wicked  interference  with  the  natural  liberty 
of  man. 

The  Eussian,  Tolstoi,  whom  every  one  who  has  read  him 
admires  as  a  writer,  and  whom  we  can  all  respect  as  a  man,  has 
in  this  country  some  few  followers  even  in  his  hostility  to  every- 
thing of  the  nature  of  government.  He  hates  government,  and 
regards  it  as  an  irreligious  institution  because  it  employs  force. 
Now,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  understand  how  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
man,  living  under  the  dark  shadow  of  Eussian  despotism,  seeing 
before  him  a  government  in  many  ways  oppressive  and  in  many 
ways  corrupt,  should  come  to  look  upon  all  government  as  an 
abomination.  But,  when  we  find  such  ideas  adopted  in  a  Western 
nation,  whose  constitution  and  laws  are,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  themselves,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  despairing  Anarchist  creed  means  some  neglect 
of  civic  duty.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  much  in  existing  insti- 
tutions, you  are  in  this  country  at  liberty  to  preach  your  views  and 
to  agitate  by  peaceable  and  orderly  means.  If  your  ideas  are  such 
as  are  really  fitted  for  mankind,  such  as  human  beings  could  adopt 
and  practise  without  sinking  into  confusion  or  savagery,  if  they  are 
such  as  would  mean  an  improvement  and  not  a  deterioration  in  the 
conditions  of  life,  you  must  surely  hope  to  be  able  to  convert  other 
people  to  them  and  thus  gradually  to  get  institutions  moulded  to 
your  ideal.  If  you  have  no  such  hope,  or  if,  because  everything 
cannot  be  put  right  in  your  own  lifetime,  you  regard  the  hope  as 
too  distant  to  be  worth  cherishing,  you  certainly  should  not  expect 
sympathy  from  the  mass  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  your  impatient 
demand  for  the  overthrow  of  institutions  which  others  still  hold  to 
be  of  some  value,  or  in  your  sullen  withdrawal  from  the  attempt  to 
make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  imperfect  constitutional  means 
at  your  disposal. 
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Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  best  of  civiHsed  governments 
may  be  recommended  to  put  themselves  back  in  imagination — and 
this  they  can  easily  do  with  the  help  of  impartial  historians — in 
some  place  or  period  when  government  was  very  weak  and  "every- 
one did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  orderly  and  not  altogether  intolerable  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  have  grown  up,  that  we  are  apt  not  to  see 
how  much  we  owe  to  it.  Those  who  think  that  everything  can  be 
done  by  voluntary  associations  forget  how  it  is  under  the  shelter 
of  the  "compulsory  association,"  which  we  call  "the  State,"  that 
our  voluntary  associations  have  been  able  to  develop.  Voluntary 
associations  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  force,  just  because  they 
have  the  force  of  the  State  behind  them.  Why  can  we  walk  about 
without  swords  at  our  sides  or  revolvers  in  our  pockets  ?  Why 
is  the  labourer  and  his  family  in  a  lonely  cottage  on  the  moor 
safer  against  attack  than  the  great  baron  of  the  middle  ages 
in  his  grim  castle?  We  may  think  the  police  system  capable  of 
improvement ;  but,  before  we  denounce  it  altogether,  we  should 
study  something  of  the  condition  of  the  country  before  there  was 
any  regular  police  system  at  all,  and  when  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  precarious  security  was  by  paying  blackmail  to  some 
powerful  brigand,  some  Eobin  Hood  or  Eob  Roy,  so  that  he  might 
plunder  other  people  and  spare  us.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  put 
money  in  a  bank,  instead  of  having  to  hide  it  underground  ?  How 
does  a  voluntary  association  obtain  payment  of  debts  or  retain 
possession  of  its  buildings  and  stock?  How  is  it  that  we  can 
import  tea  and  coffee,  cotton  and  flax,  without  fear  of  pirates  on 
the  high  seas  ? 

If  there  were  no  State,  with  navy  and  army,  with  police  and 
magistrates,  we  should  be  driven  to  form  voluntary  associations 
to  supply  in  an  irregular  way  the  want  of  that  regulated  force 
by  which  the  State  more  or  less  effectively  secures  peace  and 
order.  Our  governments  have  actually  grown  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  out  of  voluntary  associations.  The  feudal  system,  out  of 
which  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  gradually  developed 
themselves,  was  in  its  principle  a  voluntary  association  by  which 
men  put  themselves  under  the  authority  of  a  superior  in  order  to 
be  protected  against  violence  from  without.  Our  municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  developed  out  of  the  trade-guilds  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  line  between  voluntary  and  compulsory  associations 
cannot  be  drawn  so  abruptly  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
followers  think.  The  State,  in  a  country  where  the  citizen  has 
some  say  in  its  administration,  is  simply  a  very  large  (perhaps  not 
always  very  economically  or  very  skilfully  managed)  co-operative 
society,  of   which  most   people  become   members   by  birth,   and 
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which  is  able  to  use  directly  that  regulated  force  which  other 
lawful  societies  can  use  indirectly  through  it.  When  we  pay  our 
rates  and  taxes  we  are  paying  our  contribution  to  the  up-keep  of 
this  great  society ;  and  even  if  we  do  not  always  and  in  every 
respect  approve  of  the  way  in  which  the  income  of  the  country  is 
spent,  we  should  probably  find  that,  if  we  had  to  defend  our  houses 
and  warehouses,  our  goods  and  our  travellers  by  land  and  sea,  the 
expenditure  on  private  police  and  on  powder  and  shot  would  prove 
more  irksome  than  even  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes — with  this 
additional  drawback,  that  rival  towns  and  rival  factories  might  be 
too  readily  tempted  to  use  their  powder  and  shot  against  one 
another ;  and  this  would  be  a  more  wasteful  form  of  competition 
even  than  that  which  exists  at  present.  If  we  look  at  the  State  in 
this  way  as  the  great  association  of  which  we  are  all  members,  it 
is  surely  our  interest  to  concern  ourselves  in  its  affairs ;  and,  as 
the  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our  families  is  affected  by  good 
or  bad  government,  it  is  not  only  our  interest  but  our  duty  to 
do  so. 

We  must  not  exaggerate.  A  great  part — in  some  ways  the 
more  important  part— of  human  life  lies  outside  the  region  that  the 
State  can  directly  affect.  "You  cannot  make  a  man  moral  by  Act 
of  Parliament."  In  one  sense  that  is  a  truism.  Conduct  is  only 
morally  right  if  it  is  done  from  right  motives,  and  external  compul- 
sion can  only  affect  the  outward  actions  (though  that  may  be  a  great 
benefit  to  society)  ;  but  the  man  who  abstains  from  wrong-doing 
merely  through  fear  of  punishment  is  very  imperfectly  moralised. 
Governments  in  times  past  have  often  tried  to  make  men  religious, 
after  this  or  that  particular  pattern  of  religion,  and  have  succeeded 
in  making  martyrs  and — hypocrites.  "  Government  cannot  make 
one  shoeblack  happy."  True !  Happiness  depends  a  great  deal 
on  inherited  temperament  and  on  the  state  of  the  liver.  But  while 
these  minimisings  of  the  power  of  government  are  true,  they  are 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  State  cannot  directly  make  any  one 
individual  happy,  or  wise,  or  good ;  but  the  character  of  the  insti-  • 
tutions  under  which  he  lives  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  misery  and  to  make  the  best  of 
his  natural  endowments.  The  State  can  affect  the  conditions  under 
which  we  have  to  live  our  lives ;  and  so,  though  not  directly,  yet 
indirectly,  pohtical  institutions  influence  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  individuals  and  families.  A  great  deal  of 
the  controversy  about  the  proper  nature  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  be  futile  because  the  disputants  ignore  this  important 
distinction  between  what  can  be  done  directly  and  what  can  be 
done  indirectly.  Those  who  see  clearly  that  the  State  can  do  very 
Httle  directly  to  make  anyone  happier  or  better  think  poHtics  may 
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safely  be  left  alone  ;  for 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.* 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  see  clearly  the  importance  of  the 
conditions  under  which  people  have  to  live,  and  the  extent  to 
which  laws  and  institutions  can  affect  these  conditions,  are  apt 
to  expect  "the  millennium  by  Act  of  Parhament,"  and  to  disparage 
unduly  what  must  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done,  by  individual 
effort  and  by  voluntary  association  of  those  who  are  personally 
keen  about  w4iat  they  are  striving  for. 

At  certain  times  the  objection  to  meddling  in  politics  has  been 
specially  associated  w4th  an  intense  religious  conviction  of  the  un- 
importance of  everything  external,  and  a  disparagement  of  all  that 
belongs  to  "this  world."  Under  the  despotism  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  with  the  confident  expectation  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  or  in  the  enervating  climate  and  social  torpor  of  the 
tropical  East,  such  a  turning  away  from  the  vanity  of  political 
things  is  sufficiently  explicable.  But  in  the  more  bracing  physical 
and  social  atmosphere  of  Northern  and  Western  countries  all  the 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  forms  of  religion  prove  compatible  with 
the  life  of  the  active  and  useful  citizen,  and  more  and  more  the 
conviction  is  growing  in  the  Churches  themselves  that  there  is  a 
lesson  in  "the  parable  of  the  talents"  that  has  not  always  been 
fully  learnt  or  taught.  He  w^ho  withdraws  from  this  world  to  pre- 
pare for  another  is,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions,  wrapping 
his  talent  in  a  kerchief,  while  he  who  "treads  the  prosaic  path" 
of  the  good  citizen  is  putting  out  his  talent  to  interest. 

While  admitting,  with  all  due  moderation  of  statement,  the 
importance  of  good  government  and  the  consequent  importance  of 
taking  an  interest  in  politics,  many  people  may  still  object  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  do  any  good  or  affect  the  government  of  their 
country  in  any  way  because  politics  has  become  entirely  an  affair 
of  party.  Politics,  it  is  complained  with  much  show^  of  justification, 
has  become  a  sort  of  game,  a  national  sport  like  cricket,  in  which 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  have  their  innings,  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  better  batting  of  the  side  that  is  in  or  the 
better  bowhng  and  fielding  of  the  side  that  is  out.  The  pariy 
system  seems  to  many  people  essentially  immoral  as  well  as 
foolish ;  it  introduces  the  excitement  of  a  sport  into  the  serious 
business  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  it  leads  people 

*  These  often-quoted  lines  are  in  Goldsmith's  "Traveller,"  but  were  written 
by  Johnson. 
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to  vote  contrary  to  their  real  convictions  on  many  subjects  because 
they  are  keenly  interested  in  some  one  or  two  articles  in  the 
political  programme  of  a  party  which  bids  for  their  support. 

It  is  as  well  to  admit  at  once  that  the  existence  of  parties,  and 
still  more  the  system  of  party  government,  contain  elements  of 
evil.  It  has  always  been  the  aspiration  of  social  reformers  to  get 
rid  of  party.  But  we  have  to  face  the  facts,  and  a  study  of  his- 
tory and  a  comparative  study  of  present-day  politics  in  different 
countries  show  us  that  there  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  existence  of 
parties,  a.nd  that  is  the  complete  absence  of  them  in  any  society 
which  has  yet  existed  among  mankind — a  greater  evil  than  our 
system  of  party  government,  and  that  is  the  instability  due  to  the 
conditions  being  unfavourable  to  the  working  of  it.  Party  means 
association,  and  the  man  who  can  never  work  along  with  any 
group  of  his  countrymen,  or  who  can  never  get  any  others  to  work 
along  with  him,  must  have  something  odd  in  his  disposition,  some- 
thing which  unfits  him  for  influencing  his  fellow-citizens  in  any 
direct  way.  To  get  an  idea  realised  in  politics  the  person  who 
believes  in  the  value  of  that  idea  must  induce  others  to  think  with 
him.  Under  an  absolute  monarchy  his  only  resource  is  to  seek  to 
persuade  the  monarch,  or  some  court  favourite  who  can  persuade 
the  monarch,  of  the  advisability  of  what  he  wishes  done.  Under 
a  more  or  less  democratic  constitution,  a  constitution  which  places 
legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
his  only  resource  is  to  form  a  party  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
idea,  or  to  persuade  some  existing  party  to  take  up  this  idea  into 
its  programme.  True,  it  may  be  said,  (1)  but  why  should  there 
be  more  or  less  fixed  and  permanent  parties'?  Why  should  not 
people  group  themselves  in  different  ways  for  different  purposes, 
acting  sometimes  in  one  combination  and  sometimes  in  another  ? 
(2)  Why,  above  all,  should  we  have  had  in  this  country  two,  and 
only  two,  great  parties  struggling  for  possession  of  power? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in 
certain  facts  of  human  nature ;  the  answer  to  the  second  in  the 
historical  conditions  of  our  political  development.  Those  who  act 
together  for  some  one  purpose,  that  requires  time  and  skill  and 
patience  to  carry  it  out,  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  together  in  many 
matters,  and  the  germ  at  least  of  a  party  is  formed.  Quickly- 
shifting,  temporary  combinations  can  never  have  the  same  effective 
force  even  for  one  single  purpose.  A  regiment  of  veterans,  who 
have  passed  years  together  and  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
many  hard  contests,  is  a  much  more  powerful  fighting  machine 
than  a  more  numerous  body  brought  together  only  for  one  purpose. 
A  political  party,  for  the  same  reason,  can  effect  more  than  asso- 
ciations for  single  purposes.      Of   course,  associations  that  exist 
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primarily  for  other  than  poHtical  purposes  {e.g.,  churches,  trade 
unions,  &c.)  can  exercise  great  power  in  pohtics  when  they 
choose,  but  chiefly  by  throwing  the  weight  of  their  numbers  and 
their  influence  into  the  scales  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
political  parties. 

Our  unwritten  British  Constitution,  as  it  now  actually  exists,  is 
dependent  for  its  smooth  working  on  the  existence  of  two,  and  only 
two,  great  parties.  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  system  is  the 
Cabinet,  i.e.,  a  body  of  Ministers  who  are  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  who  are  bound  to  act  together  on  all 
matters  that  are  considered  important  by  their  leaders,  and  who 
are  dependent  for  their  authority  on  the  support  of  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  expected  all  to  resign  their  offices 
together  when  they  cease  to  have  that  support.  A  set  of  Ministers, 
however  able  and  patriotic,  whose  political  views  differed  on  pro- 
minent questions,  could  never  obtain  the  power  which  the  British 
Cabinet  exercises  in  legislation  as  well  as  in  administration. 
Hence  the  working  of  the  system  tends  to  induce  the  Ministers  to 
sink  differences  of  opinion  and  to  act  together,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  perhaps  rather  farther  than  might  seem  possible  to  those  who 
judge  them  from  without.  There  is  an  oft-told  tale  about  Lord 
Melbourne  (who  was  Prime  Minister  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  Queen's  reign)  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  quite  false,  but  it 
puts  in  a  striking  though  somewhat  cynical  way  the  necessity  for 
a  Ministry  working  together.  A  Cabinet  meeting  had  agreed  to 
propose  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  When  the  Ministers  were  rising  to 
go.  Lord  Melbourne  put  his  back  to  the  door  and  said :  "Now,  is  it 
to  lower  the  price  of  corn  or  is  it  not?  It  doesn't  much  matter 
which  we  say,  but,  mind,  we  must  all  say  the  same."'-' 

Party  cohesion  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Cabinet.  The 
Minister  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  agree  with  his  colleagues 
must  resign  and  give  place  to  one  who  can.  But  party  cohesion 
is  also  necessary  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Cabinet  which 
no  longer  has  the  support  of  a  majority — a  Cabinet  which  is 
defeated  on  any  one  important  issue — resigns.  Hence  those  who 
support  it  because  of  their  interest  m  any  one  question  have  an 
extremely  strong  inducement  to  support  it  upon  all  questions, 
even  upon  those  on  which  they  are  lukewarm,  or  in  their  inmost 
hearts  hostile.  When  a  Ministry  resigns,  a  new  Ministry  is  formed, 
which  must  in  its  turn  have  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the 
House,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  office  and  do  anything.  The  cohesion 
of  the  Opposition  is  thus  as  much  a  necessity  of  the  smooth 
working  of  our  system  of  Cabinet  Government  as  the  cohesion  of 

*  Walter  Bagehot,  "The  English  Constitution"  (edit.  1872),  pp.  14-15,  note. 
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the  party  in  power.  The  Opposition  have  the  strongest  inducement 
to  stick  together,  not  merely  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overthrow  a 
Government :  a  temporary  combination  of  extremely  antagonistic 
factions  may  be  able  to  do  that.  The  Opposition  must  have  such 
an  amount  of  cohesion  that,  after  overturning  the  party  in  power, 
it  can  support  a  Ministry  formed  out  of  itself.  If  the  new  Ministry 
cannot  find  sufficient  support  among  those  whose  voting  has 
displaced  its  predecessors,  this  new  Ministry  will  resign  and  the 
old  Ministry,  with  its  more  coherent  body  of  followers,  will  take 
office  again.  The  struggle  for  political  preponderance  insures  the 
survival  of  those  who  are  the  stronger  party  men.  The  existence 
of  a  regular  Opposition  is  necessary  to  the  cohesion  of  the  party 
in  power ;  the  knowledge  that,  if  they  defeat  the  party  in  power, 
they  must  be  able  to  take  their  place  makes  cohesion  necessary  to 
the  Opposition,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  check  upon  their 
conduct.  The  irresponsible  critic  will  say  and  do  things  which  the 
man  who  may  shortly  find  himself  in  office  will  not  venture  to  say 
or  to  do. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  represent  the  system  as  an  ideal  one. 
I  am  simply  putting  together  various  familiar  characteristics  of 
our  system  of  party  government  in  order  to  describe  correctly  the 
actual  machinery  of  our  Constitution,  as  that  has  come  to  be  after 
the  struggles  and  the  progress  of  centuries.  It  is  that  political 
machinery  which  has  been  the  envy  of  foreign  countries,  and 
which  all  the  newer  Constitutions  of  the  modern  world  have  tried 
to  imitate  more  or  less  successfully.  It  is  very  easy  to  condemn 
and  to  ridicule  the  system  of  government  by  means  of  two  parties. 
General  fault-finding  is  an  easy  business.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
show  how  the  advantages  can  be  kept,  or  obtained,  without  this 
system  of  two  great  parties  and  only  two.  Of  those  Constitutions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  Constitutions  of  the  same  type  as  our 
own — I  mean  Constitutions  that  have  the  Cabinet  system  in  the 
British  sense — the  one  which  has  on  the  whole  worked  most 
smoothly  is  the  Belgian.  That  is  just  because  in  Belgium  there 
have  been  (at  least  until  lately)  two,  and  only  two,  great  parties,  the 
Liberal  and  the  Clerical,  nearly  equally  matched  and  each  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  in  office.  Italy,  whose  Constitution 
in  many  respects  very  closely  resembles  the  British,  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  a  real  Opposition.  The  Pope  has  not  yet  forgiven  the 
Italian  Government  for  putting  an  end  to  his  temporal  rule  in 
Eome,  and  all  those  who  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Vatican 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  Itahan  pohtics.  Thus,  in  the  ItaHan 
Parliament  the  members  are  almost  all  really  of  one  party — all 
"  Liberals,"  more  or  less.  They  have  no  strong  Clericahst  opposi- 
tion,  like   the    Belgian    Liberals,    to   make   them   keep   together. 
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Consequently,  they  have  come  to  be  spUt  up  into  numerous  small 
groups,    bound   together   by  merely  personal    or   local   ties.      In 
j^rance — and  the  present  French  Constitution,  having  our  Cabinet 
system,  much  more  closely  resembles  the  British  Constitution  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Ministers,  though  cahed  a 
"Cabinet,"  are  independent  of  the  support  of  the  Legislature — in 
France   we   find   instability   arising   from   precisely   the   opposite 
reasons  from  that  which  cause  it  in  Italy.     The  great  difficulty  in 
France  has  hitherto  been  that  there  are  so  many  parties  widely 
separated   from    each   other  in    their   views,    and    some  of   them 
actively  hostile  to  the  Kepublican  Constitution  itself.      There  are 
not  merely  parties  within  the  Constitution,  as  with  us,  but  parties 
for  and  parties  against  the  Constitution.     The  result  is  that  tem- 
porary combinations  are  easily  formed  between   extreme    groups 
(e.g.,  between  Monarchists  and  Sociahsts)  against  the  more  mode- 
rate sections  of  Eepublicans — combinations  which  can  sometimes 
overthrow  governments   or  render  them  unstable,  but  which  do 
not   serve   the   constitutional    function    of    a   regular    Opposition, 
because  they  are  too  much  disunited  among  themselves  to  be  able 
to  form   or  support  a  government  of  their  own.      In   Germany, 
constitutional  and  parhamentary  government  is,. as  yet,  in  a  much 
more  rudimentary  stage  than  in  these  other  countries.     One  reason 
for  that  is  the  great  power  which  the  German  Emperor  possesses 
as  King  of  Prussia.     The  German  Emperor,  with  his  Chancellor, 
whom  he  appoints  himself,  is,  in  fact,  such  a  King  as  Charles  I. 
wished  to  be  in  England,  rather  than  a  constitutional  chief  of  the 
executive,   such  as   the  King  in  Britain,   Italy,   Belgium,  or  the 
President  of  the  French  Kepublic.     But  the  Emperor  keeps  his 
power  (or  his  Chancellor  does,   if   he    be  the    stronger   man,   as 
Bismarck  was  while  in  office)  very  largely  because  the  Imperial 
Parhament  (the  "Reichstag  ")  is  split  up  into  so  many  dif!erent  par- 
ties, or  rather  groups.     There  are  397  members  in  it,  and  there 
are  at  least   fifteen   parties.      The  largest — the   Roman  Catholic 
party,  called  the  "Centre" — has  only  96  members;  next  come  the 
"German  Conservatives"  with  72;  the  "National  Liberals"  with 
53;  the  "Social  Democrats"  with  44.     There  is  a  group  of  four 
"  Independents,"  and  there  is  one  party,  a  patriotic  Danish  party, 
which  ought  to  be  a  very  coherent  and  solid  party,  for  it  consists 
of  one  member. '•=     Now,  in  such  a  divided  Parliament  our  system 
of  responsible  Cabinet  Government  would  be  impossible.     A  clever 
despot,   such  as  Prince  Bismarck  undoubtedly  was,  can  always 
manage  to  play  off  some  of  the  groups  against  the  others  and  secure 

*  These  figures  relating  to  the  present  Reichstag  are  taken  from  Mr.  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell's  "Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe"  (1896), 
Vol.  II.,  p.  42.     It  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  work. 
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his  own  way,  and  even  the  present  Emperor,  who  is  not  so  clever 
as  Bismarck  (though,  of  com'se,  that  may  not  be  his  own  opinion), 
gets  a  great  deal  more  of  his  own  way  than  he  would  if  the  German 
politician  showed  more  habit  of  pulling  in  party  harness. 

Our  system  of  Cabinet  Government,  i.e.,  of  Ministries  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  part  of  the  Legislature,  requires  for  its  smooth 
working  the  existence  of  two,  but  only  two,  great  parties.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  under  other  systems  of  govern- 
ment, parties  disappear  or  that  the  citizen  can  necessarily  escape 
the  difiiculty  of  choosing  between  two  parties.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America — in  almost  every 
respect  the  most  instructive  contrast  to  our  British  Constitution — 
we  find  that,  although  our  system  of  Ministries  responsible  to  the 
Legislature  has  been  expressly  prevented,  the  evils  of  party  are  in 
some  ways  far  greater  than  among  ourselves.  Indeed,  for  those 
who  are  strongly  impressed  by  the  evils  of  party,  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  things  in  the  political  world  is  the  actual  working  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  was 
intended  by  the  wise  and  careful  men  who  planned  it  to  work 
without  party  divisions.  The  President  nominates  his  own 
Ministers,  and  the  Ministers  are  not  dependent  on  the  continued 
support  of  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Congress,  The  President 
and  his  Ministers  were  intended  to  be  above  and  independent  of 
party  ;  they  have  come  to  be  entirely  the  creatures  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  party  machines.  One  cause  of  the  excessive  influence 
of  parties  in  American  politics  has  undoubtedly  been  the  practice 
of  making  civil  service  appointments  on  the  evil  system  expressed 
in  the  words,  ''To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  A  civil  service 
dependent  upon  party  success  is  a  corrupting  influence  in  public 
life,  and  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  degradation 
of  the  name  "  politician  "  in  America. 

I  have  referred  here  to  the  United  States  only  to  show  that 
our  British  system  of  government  is  not  responsible  for  the  evils, 
such  as  they  are,  which  follow  from  the  existence  of  two  great 
permanent  pohtical  parties.  The  facts  I  have  noted  in  European 
countries  which  have  imitated  our  system  are  a  proof  that  the 
existence  of  two  great  permanent  political  parties  is  a  safeguard 
against  still  greater  evils  ;  and  they  are  well  worth  pondering  by 
those  who  can  see  only  the  dark  side  of  our  political  hfe,  and  who 
lightly  set  about  the  formation  of  new  and  independent  groups. 

In  giving  his  vote  at  an  election  a  man  may  wish  to  keep  him- 
self as  independent  of  party  as  possible ;  he  may  say  he  is  simply 
voting  for  the  best  man,  or  that  he  is  simply  voting  for  some 
particular  measure  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  which  one  can- 
didate has  promised  to  support.      He  cannot  help  voting  for  or 
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against  one  of  the  two  great  parties  which  in  turn  control  our 
administration.  No  voter  in  this  country  at  present  can  escape 
the  responsibihty  of  helping  to  put  one  or  other  of  two  rival  leaders 
into  office.  There  may  thus  arise  for  the  thoughtful  citizen,  at 
election  times,  various  difficult  questions  of  casuistry.  It  may 
often  happen  that  he  cannot  choose  between  one  candidate  whose 
programme  he  entirely  accepts  and  one  to  whose  policy  he  is 
entirely  opposed ;  his  choice  may  have  to  be  determined  by  much 
more  complicated  considerations  of  comparative  agreement  and 
disagreement.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  duties  that  devolves  on  every 
elector  to  exercise  this  choice.  To  make  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
an  excuse  for  staying  away  is  to  shirk  a  public  duty,  and  perhaps 
to  leave  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  voters  who  never  have 
any  conscientious  scruples  about  the  use  of  their  votes.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  making  voting  at  elections  (parlia- 
mentary mid  local)  a  compulsory  duty  of  the  citizen — like  serving 
on  a  jury  when  summoned.  This  is  actually  the  case  in  the  new 
Belgian  Constitution  of  1893."'  In  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  a 
fine  is  imposed  on  those  who  neglect  to  vote.f  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  we  find  this  principle  adopted  in  some  of 
the  American  colonies.  Thus,  in  Virginia  any  freeman  absent  from 
an  election  without  lawful  cause  was  fined  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco :]: — the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  It  is  not  that  the 
vote  given  by  the  citizen  who  went  unwillingly  to  the  poll  would 
necessarily  be  of  special  value  to  his  country — and,  after  all,  the 
obstinate  anti-politician  might  insist  on  spoiling  his  ballot  paper. 
But  such  an  enactment  accentuates  the  principle  that  the  suffrage 
is  a  pubHc  duty  laid  upon  the  citizen,  and  not  a  personal  privilege 
which  he  may  or  may  not  exercise  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  really  cannot  make  up  his  mind  how  to  vote,  he  is 
justified  in  abstaining ;  but  to  be  completely  justified  he  must  have 
made  some  effort  to  discover  what  the  questions  at  issue  are,  and 
not  abstained  simply  from  laziness. 

_  When  the  subject  of  party  is  studied  in  the  way  that  I  have 
briefly  indicated,  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  it  disappears.  We 
accept  the  party  system,  not  as  something  good  in  itself,  but  as  a 
less  evil  than  we  might  otherwise  have  under  the  circumstances. 
We  can  recognise  that  the  existence  of  opposing  parties  is  not  the 
degradation  of  politics  to  a  game,  but  ensures  to  our  government  a 
stability  which  it  might  not  otherwise  possess ;  and  that,  just  as  in 
a  law  court  it  is  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  both  sides  should 
have  their  cases  stated  as  powerfully  and  effectively  as  possible, 

*  Article  48. 

t  Lowell,  "  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  II.,  p.  273. 

\C.  F.  Bishop,  "History  of  Elections  in  the  American  Colonies,"  p.  191. 
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although  our  sympathies  may  be  all  on  one  side  or  on  neither,  so 
in  politics  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  community  as  a  whole  in 
having  both  sides  of  every  public  question  discussed  by  keenly 
interested  advocates,  in  having  every  measure  which  a  Govern- 
ment introduces  exposed  to  a  severe  criticism  by  a  party  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  out  for  faults,  but  whose  fault-finding  is  tem- 
pered by  the  responsibility  that  comes  from  the  possibihty  of  being 
itself  placed  in  power.  No  party  is  likely  to  possess  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  it  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  us  that 
our  opponents  should  have  as  much  of  them  as  possible.  They 
will  be  more  useful  as  critics,  and,  if  they  turn  out  our  side,  the 
country  will  suffer  less.  As  mere  party  men  we  might,  indeed, 
wish  to  think  our  opponents  foolish,  and  even  wicked  ;  as  good 
citizens  we  should  wish  them  to  be  as  wise  and  as  virtuous  as 
they  can  be — whilst  differing  from  ourselves.  Such  a  way  of 
looking  at  party  government  may  help  to  make  us  more  ready  to 
submit  to  be  party  men  in  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
make  us  more  tolerant  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  on  behalf 
of  the  party  system  of  government,  candour  obliges  one  to  admit 
that  it  has  very  serious  defects.  It  is  a  better  system  of  govern- 
ment than  many  others ;  but  better  systems  than  it  are,  at  least, 
conceivable.  It  must  be  recognised,  moreover,  that  even  in  this 
country,  where  the  party  system  has  worked  better  than  in  any 
other,  there  are  indications  which  suggest  that  it  may  very  likely 
break  down  in  the  near  future.  There  is  a  greater  impatience, 
among  the  mass  of  the  voters,  of  strict  party  ties.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  the  formation  of  independent  groups,  the 
effect  of  which  must  inevitably  be  to  render  governments  brief  and 
unstable,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  or  else  to  place  power  perma- 
nently in  the  hands  of  one  party  (the  strongest  and  most  coherent) 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  In  either  case  the  advantages 
of  our  traditional  system  would  have  disappeared.  There  is  in 
many  quarters  an  increasing  demand  for  the  "  second  ballot."  It 
is  a  demand  for  which  excellent  abstract  reasons  can  be  given. 
Suppose  that  out  of  2,000  votes  A.  receives  800,  B.  700,  and  C.  500, 
is  it  not  rather  absurd  that  (as  in  this  country  at  present)  A.  should 
at  once  be  elected,  when,  on  a  second  ballot  between  A.  and  B. 
alone,  B.  might  receive  1,200  or  1,100  votes?  The  introduction  of 
the  second  ballot  would,  however,  undoubtedly  increase  the  tendency 
to  form  independent  groups — a  tendency  which  is  mainly  kept  in 
check  by  the  desire  of  the  average  voter  to  be  represented  by  a 
candidate  who  is  prepared  to  some  extent  to  support  some  of  the 
measures  in  which  he  is  specially  interested,  if  he  cannot  hope  to 
carry  a  candidate  with  whom  he  is  entirely  in  sympathy.     The 
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habit  of  compromise — the  conviction  that  "  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread  " — has  hitherto  prevailed  among  most  of  our  electors. 
"  Second  ballot "  would  rapidly  accelerate  the  break  up  of  the  dual 
party  system  of  government. 

All  this  may  seem  a  digression  from  my  real  subject.  But  the 
point  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  out  is  that  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  as  a  conscientious  elector  must  be  relative  to  the  actual 
working  constitution  of  the  country  he  is  hving  in.  If  anyone 
were  to  say,  "  I  vote  according  to  my  conscience  for  the  candidate 
I  personally  approve  of,  and  I  entirely  disregard  the  political 
consequences  of  what  I  do,"  he  would  simply  be  showing  that, 
however  honest  he  might  be  in  his  intention,  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand  what  his  voting  meant.  An  elector  is  bound 
to  consider  the  political  consequences  of  his  vote.  He  is  responsible 
to  his  country  for  all  that  his  vote  means.  I  do  not  wish  unduly 
to  exalt  the  duty  of  choosing  between  one  or  other  of  only  two 
parties.  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  not  an  altogether  good 
maxim  ;  but  "Our  party,  right  or  wrong,"  is  an  abominable  one.  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the  citizen  who  acts  against  that  one 
of  the  two  parties  capable  of  taking  office  with  which  on  the  whole 
he  has  greater  sympathy — either  directly  by  voting  for  the  opposite 
party  or  indirectly  by  voting  for  some  independent  party — must  do 
so  with  his  eyes  open  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
what  he  is  doing.  The  Americans  have  borrowed  from  an  extinct 
Eed  Indian  language  an  ugly  word  to  denote  the  elector  who 
breaks  off  from  party  ties:  they  call  him  a  "Mugwump."  The 
word  originally  meant  "a  mighty  chief."  The  mugwump,  as  an 
independent  voter,  takes  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  upon  himself. 
And  what  I  wish  to  urge,  put  shortly,  is  only  this,  that  mugwumpery 
may  sometimes  be  a  voter's  duty;  but  it  is  a  serious  business,  like 
marriage,  not  to  be  unadvisedly  or  lightly  taken  in  hand. 

Much  has  been  heard  lately,  and  much  more  will  likely  be 
heard,  about  the  Eeferendum,  i.e.,  the  method  by  which,  in  Switzer- 
land, certain  measures  must  be,  and  others  may  be,  submitted  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  electors  after  they  have  passed  the  repre- 
sentative legislature.  Many  arguments  are  often  used  for  the 
Eeferendum  which  do  not  seem  to  me  of  sufficient  weight.  It  is 
argued,  for  instance,  that  the  Eeferendum  is  a  piece  of  "  pure  and 
direct  democracy,"  and  is  therefore  good.'''  This  is  playing  with 
words.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  direct  vote  of  the  electo- 
rate is  likely  to  be  more  enlightened  or  better  than  the  votes  of 

*  Mc.Crackan's  "  Kise  of  the  Swiss  Kepublic,"  p.  353  :  "  The  very  epithets, 
pure  and  direct,  satisfy  our  best  aspirations  and  our  common  sense."  Mr. 
Mc.Crackan's  common  sense  must  be  easily  satisfied,  if  it  is  satisfied  by  two 
ambiguous  words. 
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their  chosen  representatives.  It  is  argued,  again,  by  others  that 
the  Eeferendum  is  a  "conservative  measure,"  because  the  majority 
of  the  measures  submitted  to  direct  popular  vote  in  Switzerland 
have  been  rejected.  That,  of  itself,  is  not  an  argument  which 
would  commend  the  Eeferendum  to  everyone ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
fallacious  because,  we  must  remember,  where  the  Eeferendum 
exists,  the  representatives  who  are  opposed  to  a  measure,  or  doubtful 
about  it,  are  less  likely  to  struggle  against  it  when  they  know  that 
the  final  decision  rests  with  the  people.  Measures  may  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  legislature  which  few  really  expected  to  become 
law.  The  Eeferendum  would  certainly  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  Parliament,  and  that  is  a  serious  consideration  against  it. 

What  really  seems  to  me  the  great  merit  of  the  Eeferendum  is 
that  it  would  simplify  the  moral  problem  for  the  conscientious 
voter.  In  voting  in  a  Eeferendum  an  elector  is  asked  to  say 
"Yes"  or  "No"  to  one  particular  measure.  ,  Now,  a  general 
election  in  this  country  is  often  said  to  be  one  mode  of  taking  a 
Eeferendum — of  referring  a  question  to  the  electorate.  But  is  a 
general  election  nowadays  ever  fought  simply  on  one  question  and 
one  question  only  ?  The  elector  is  asked  to  give  a  very  complex 
decision,  to  decide  practically  which  of  two  groups  of  persons  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  country  at  home  and 
with  imperial  affairs  abroad  for  perhaps  six  or  seven  years.  He 
knows  that  his  vote  will  be  counted  in  deciding  the  fate  not  of  one 
measure  but  of  several,  some  of  which  he  may  approve  and  to  some 
of  which  he  may  be  strongly  opposed.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
a  vote  given  for  Local  Veto  or  Welsh  Disestablishment  be  counted 
as  a  vote  for  Irish  Home  Eule  ?  Why  should  a  vote  against  these 
measures  be  counted  as  a  vote  against  Irish  Home  Eule  ?  The 
Eeferendum  would  make  it  possible  to  keep  different  issues  separate 
from  one  another.  That  is  its  great  recommendation.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  recognise  that  it  would  probably  be  fatal  to  our  present 
system  of  Cabinet  Government.  In  Switzerland  it  has  introduced 
what  in  some  ways  may  seem  an  even  better  system.  The  Ministers  ' 
need  not  be  all  of  one  party.  They  are  chosen  by  the  Assembly 
for  their  administrative  capacity,  and,  though  they  are  chosen 
afresh  every  three  years,  the  same  persons  are  often  re-elected 
again  and  again. '•=  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  is  more  like  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  well-managed   company,   or   the   trusted 

*  "  Since  1848  only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  serve  have  failed  of 
re-election.  The  permanence  of  tenure  becomes  astonishing  when  we  consider 
that  from  1848  to  June,  1893,  there  had  only  been  thirty-one  Federal  Coun- 
cillors in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  still  in  ofhce.  The  average  period  of 
service  has,  therefore,  been  over  ten  years." — Lowell's  "  Government  and 
Parties,"  II.,  pp.  203-204. 
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committee  of  some  steady-going  private  society,  than  like  the  party 
Cabinets  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Whether  such  advantages 
could  be  reahsed  in  other  countries  may  well  be  doubted.  Under 
favourable  conditions  they  might  be  hoped  for.  The  strongest 
reason  for  adopting  the  Eeferendum  should  certainly  be  the  know- 
ledge that  the  elector  could  then  give  his  vote  at  an  election  really 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  considered  the  best  man,  and  not  simply 
for  the  set  of  miscellaneous  measures  he  least  objects  to ;  and  he 
would  afterwards  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  separately  on  each 
important  measure  by  itself. 

Someone  may  very  likely  object  that  all  this  talk  about  the 
importance  of  the  elector's  vote  is  exaggerated.  In  a  large  country 
the  individual  elector,  it  may  be  said,  counts  for  so  small  a  fraction, 
and  it  does  not  matter  how  he  votes  or  whether  he  votes  at  all. 
Just  let  us  suppose  every  one  to  argue  in  that  way;  that  is  the 
refutation  of  the  argument  for  indifference  drawn  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  direct  influence  exercised  by  any  one  voter.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  voting  at  parliamentary  elections  is  only 
a  part  of  the  political  power  and  political  duty  of  the  citizen. 
There  are  all  the  various  local  bodies  in  whose  existence  the  citizen 
and  his  family  are  very  directly  interested ;  and  in  voting  in  a  town 
council,  parish  council,  school  board,  or  poor-law  board  election  the 
individual  voter  counts  for  more  than  in  a  parliamentary  election. 
He  has,  therefore,  on  every  ground,  less  excuse  for  indifference. 
His  vote  counts  for  more;  he  is  more  directly  and  immediately 
interested;  he  has  more  means  of  knowing  the  merits  of  the 
different  candidates  and  their  different  policies ;  and  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  possible  to  keep  the  election  free  from  imperial  party  politics. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  resist  the  tendency  to  apply  the  same  party 
machinery  to  local  and  to  imperial  affairs ;  but  it  is  a  tendency 
which  the  elector  should  resist  as  much  as  he  can.  What  does  it 
matter  what  opinion  a  parish  councillor  has  upon  Irish  Home 
Rule  or  upon  Egypt  or  South  Africa?  Local  bodies  are  administra- 
tive and  not  legislative.  They  have  to  carry  out  the  laws  made  by 
Parliament  efficiently  and  honestly.  And  the  choice  of  suitable 
members  for  them  is,  therefore,  a  different  thing,  and  a  much  less 
complicated  thing,  than  the  choice  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Parties  may,  indeed,  form  themselves  in  local  bodies.  It  is  even 
well  that  they  should,  as  it  proves  interest  in  local  affairs.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  should  be  the  same  as  those  in 
Parliament.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  languid  an  interest  is 
taken  by  the  average  citizen  in  local  politics,  that  only  a  small 
fraction,  even  of  those  who  vote  in  a  parliamentary  election,  vote 
as  a  rule  in  school  board  and  town  council  elections.  The  intrusion 
of  the  party  divisions  of  imperial  pohtics  into  municipal  and  other 
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local  affairs  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
them  more  interesting;  but  it  is  a  fictitious  and  irrelevant  interest. 
I  think  the  newspapers  do  some  harm  by  reporting  municipal  elec- 
tions as  "victories"  for  Conservatives  or  Liberals.  If  our  town 
councillors  elected  our  M.P.'s,  there  would  be  good  reason  for  this. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  use  of  town  council  elections  to  show  "  how  the 
tide  is  running  "  is  responsible  for  much  confusion  of  issues.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  in  the  London  County  Council,  where  very 
definite  parties  have  formed  themselves,  they  have  adopted  other 
names  than  "Conservative"  and  "Liberal." 

But  the  duty  of  voting  at  more  or  less  distant  intervals  does 
not  exhaust  the  duty  of  the  citizen  with  regard  to  politics, 
imperial  or  local.  The  elected  representatives — nay,  even  rulers 
who  are  not  elected — are  dependent  on  the  continued  support  of 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  something  that  is  always 
being  formed  or  modified,  and  to  which  everyone  is  constantly 
contributing  new  elements  of  good  or  evil.  Not  merely  those  who 
make  political  speeches,  nor  those  who  write  political  articles,  but 
every  one  who  talks  on  the  news  of  the  day,  who  passes  judgment 
on  public  men  and  pubhc  events,  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
making  public  opinion.  We  have  not  learnt  fully  the  Constitution 
of  a  country  when  we  know  how  its  Executive  and  Legislature  are 
composed,  and  how  the  suffrage  is  distributed.  We  have  only 
been  told  about  the  machinery,  we  know  nothing  yet  of  the  force 
that  works  it,  unless  we  know  what  kind  and  degree  of  political 
consciousness  there  is  among  the  people,  how  far  it  is  active  and 
alert.  There  is  among  the  writings  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the 
brilliant  agitator  who  first  formed  the  Social  Democratic  party  in 
Germany,  a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  speech  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  question,  "What  is  a  Constitution?"  He  shows  how 
the  spirit  of  military  discipline  in  the  army,  the  power  of  great 
capitalists  and  of  bankers,  the  prevalent  opinions  on  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  all  affect  the  actual  working  of  a  Constitution  ; 
and  how  the  mass  of  the  population  have  little  or  great  influence 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  interest  in  political  questions. 
Public  opinion  is  the  force  that  works  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  thus  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  real  actual 
Constitution,  as  distinct  from  its  legal  form.  Votes,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  are  counted  ;  but,  in  the  last  resort,  they  are  not  merely 
counted,  but  weighed.  A  person  with  strong  convictions,  still 
more  a  group  of  persons  who  have  strong  convictions  and  stick 
well  together,  will  get  others  to  vote  with  them,  and  possess  much 
more  actual  power  than  their  numerical  strength  would  warrant, 
whereas  the  listless  and  indifferent,  even  if  they  vote,  count  for 
much  less  in  determining  the  result.     It  is  in  this  sense  we  may 
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say  that  votes  are  weighed.  But,  observe,  what  is  weighed  is 
force  of  conviction  and  zeal  in  propagandist  work,  not  necessarily 
political  wisdom. 

The  distinction  between  force  of  conviction  and  political  wisdom 
is  an  important  one.  Professor  Huxley  somewhere  tells  a  story  of 
an  Irish  car  driver,  who  was  asked  where  he  was  going,  and 
answered,  "  Sure,  and  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  going  at  a  great 
pace."  Going  at  a  great  pace  is  not  quite  a  perfect  substitute  for 
knowing  where  it  is  best  to  go  to  and  how  it  is  easiest  and  safest 
to  reach  our  destination.  Besides  the  duty  of  zeal  in  political 
interest,  the  citizen  has  a  duty  to  know  as  much  as  he  can  about 
political  matters,  about  the  constitution  of  his  country,  about  the 
actual  state  of  the  law  on  different  points,  about  the  powers  of  local 
bodies — nay,  also',  about  the  history  of  his  country  and  the  history 
and  constitution  of  other  countries.  For  we  can  only  understand 
institutions  properly  when  we  know  how  they  have  come  to  take 
their  present  shape,  and  how  they  differ  from  institutions  that  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  them.  Now,  such  information  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain,  especially  for  those  whose  leisure  is  scanty 
and  who  have  not  ready  access  to  books.  But  a  great  deal  of  it 
can  be  obtained  in  the  public  libraries  of  our  large  towns,  and  a 
growing  demand  for  political  information  will  help  to  create  the 
supply.  Those  who  have  once  taken  to  such  studies  will  admit 
their  fascination.  A  book  like  J.  E.  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,"  or  like  Mr.  Bryce's  great  work  on  "The  American 
Commonwealth  " — well,  I  will  not  say  it  is  exactly  like  a  really 
good  novel,  but  it  is  better  reading  than  the  mass  of  ordinary 
novels,  and  it  is  a  far  better  investment  of  time  and  eyesight,  for  it 
leaves  more  behind.  Even  "Blue  Books,"  or  such  volumes  as 
"The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  or  "The  Colonial  Office  List,"  with 
a  little  squeezing  can  be  made  to  yield  a  very  nourishing  and 
not  unpalatable  food  for  the  mind  that  has  once  awakened  to  an 
interest  in  the  genuine  study  of  politics.  As  we  know,  it  is  not 
always  those  who  have  most  leisure  and  easiest  access  to  books 
who  read  most  of  what  is  profitable  for  the  education  of  the  citizen. 
Our  schools  might  do  more  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  teach 
the  elements  of  pohtics — I  do  not  mean  to  turn  out  premature 
little  Eadicals  or  Primrose  Leaguers  in  short  frocks,  but  to  teach 
the  meaning  of  that  machinery  of  local  and  general  government  to 
which  the  grown-up  citizen  supplies'  the  real  working  force,  not 
merely  by  his  occasional  vote  or  by  his  occasional  presence  at  a 
political  meeting,  but  by  his  habitual  attitude  of  mind  in  ordinary 
talk  or  discussion  on  pubhc  questions.  Journahsts — naturally — 
think  a  great  deal  of  themselves  and  their  profession,  and  they  are 
quite  right  to  do  so.      But  after  all  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
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journalist  that  manages  to  lead  and  guide  public  opinion  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  average  journahst  simply  supplies  the 
kind  of  stuff  his  readers  want,  and,  if  he  imagines  he  leads  public 
opinion,  he  is  like  a  weathercock  who  should  think  he  made  the 
wind  blow.  In  the  last  resort  it  depends  greatly  on  the  average 
reader  what  the  journahst  supphes,  whether  he  gives  fair  and 
accurate  and  full  political  information,  or  whether  he  only  gives 
violent  partisan  statements  and  caricatures  of  opposing  views, 
whether  he  takes  an  intelligent  or  an  unintelligent  attitude,  a  high 
or  a  low  tone  on  questions  of  national  duty. 

Talking  politics  has  long  been  a  habit  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, and  it  is  a  very  excellent  habit.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
talk,  especially  when  it  is  between  those  who  take  opposite  sides,  may 
seem  to  produce  more  heat  than  light.  Still,  it  is  always  worth 
knowing  what  your  opponents  are  saying,  and  sometimes  even  those 
who  have  a  vehement  controversy  with  one  another  may  come  to 
influence  each  other's  ideas.  It  is  certainly  advisable  to  hear  or 
read  what  the  other  side  says  sometimes  and  not  to  cover  one's 
eyes  with  a  party  newspaper.  But  a  discussion  gains  in  value 
the  more  it  is  based  upon  serious  study  of  the  subject.  The 
serious  student  of  politics  will  be  less  dogmatic  and  more  tolerant 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  than  the  man  who  simply  gets  hold 
of  a  few  party  watchwords  and  does  not  really  reflect  upon  the 
bearing  of  institutions  and  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  on  the 
well-being  of  those  he  cares  for  and  of  his  country  as  a  whole. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  toleration  that  is  based  simply  upon 
indifference  to  the  subject  discussed ;  but  there  is  a  higher  kind 
that  is  based  upon  wide  knowledge  and  on  a  sense  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  which  excludes  the  assumption  of  infallibility.  It 
is  a  civic  duty  to  know  what  one  can  about  public  affairs,  to  be 
always  ready  to  learn,  and  to  seek  to  convince  those  who  differ 
from  us  by  sound  arguments  and  not  by  forcible  language. 

Political  and  social  phenomena  may  be  and  should  be  studied 
scientifically.  There  is  a  science  of  politics,  a  science  not  easier 
but  in  some  respects  more  difficult  than  mathematics  and  physics, 
because  the  facts  it  deals  with  are  much  more  complicated.  Since 
practical  arts,  like  navigation  and  engineering,  are  dependent  upon 
the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  physics,  should  not  the  practice 
of  politics  be  likewise  dependent  upon  the  science  of  politics  ?  But, 
if  so,  does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  call  upon  the  average  citizen, 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  his  daily  toil  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  these  difficult  and 
intricate  problems  of  politics,  to  tamper  with  the  social  organism 
whose  structure  and  functions  he  has  never  had  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  ?     This  is  often  made  an  argument  against  all 
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democratic  government.  It  is  not,  however,  a  valid  argument  in 
favour  of  any  kind  of  aristocratic  government  that  has  ever  existed 
outside  of  Plato's  ideal  commonwealth.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment cannot  wait  till  the  science  of  politics  is  perfected.  The  art 
and  the  science  must  rather  progress  together.  The  sound  inference 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  science  of  politics  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  the  practical  art  is  that  details  should  be  left  to 
experts — the  wisest  and  honestest  experts  we  can  find.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  who  puts  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament — still  more  of  the  man  who  considers  himself  worthy 
to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown — to  study  as  carefully  as  he  can  the 
subjects  he  deals  with.  The  duty  of  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  so  arduous.  He  is  called  upon  to  choose  among 
the  professing  experts  who  solicit  his  vote.  He  is  called  upon  to 
choose  between  different  sets  of  general  principles.  Even  in  the 
Swiss  Eeferendum  the  citizen  is  not  asked  to  vote  upon  the  details 
of  the  measure,  but  only  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Not  to 
leave  details  to  experts  and  specialists  is  simply  bad  business 
management.  But  the  more  knowledge  and  thought  the  citizen 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  choice  between  candidates  and  between 
principles  and  upon  his  daily  judgments  on  public  matters,  the 
better  for  the  well-being  of  his  country  and  the  better  for  the  spirit 
in  which  the  business  of  its  government  will  be  carried  on. 
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Cobacco: 

Its  Bistorp,  Culture,  ana  Uses. 

BY    JOHN    R.    JACKSON,    A.L.S.,    ETC., 

Keeper    of    the    Museums,    Boyal    Gardens,    Keiu. 
(Illustrated  by  John  Allen.) 

HISTORY. 

"\|jHE  early  history  of  the  Tobacco  plant,  though  it 
carries  with  it  so  much  and  varied  interest,  cannot 
claim  the  antiquity  of  many  of  our  best  known 
economic  plants,  such  as  the  wheat,  the  vine,  and 
the  flax,  all  of  which  date  back  to  the  earliest 
records  of  mankind,  and  the  reputation  of  which  has 
increased  rather  than  deteriorated  down  to  the  present  day,  for 
wheat  remains  the  most  important  bread  stuff,  the  grape  the  most 
important  wine  producer,  and  the  flax,  together  with  cotton,  which 
is  almost  of  equal  antiquity,  the  most  important  vegetable  textile ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  antiquarian  lore,  as  compared  with 
the  plants  just  mentioned,  the  rapidity  with  which  tobacco  has 
spread  in  the  three  hundred  or  more  years  since  its  introduction  is 
very  remarkable.  So  far  as  commercial  importance  is  concerned 
it  has  established  a  position  in  the  countries  of  the  wide  world 
equalling  those  of  the  older  plants  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
though  other  narcotics  are  m  some  countries  largely  used  for 
smoking,  such,  for  instance,  as  opium  and  hemp,  tobacco  is  far 
and  away  the  most  largely  consumed. 

Probably  no  plant  of  economic  value  has  been  more  severely 
condemned  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  enthusiastically  praised  on 
the  other,  than  tobacco.  With  regard  to  our  own  country  it  is 
both  curious  and  amusing  to  note  the  opinions  for  and  against  its 
use  ever  since  the  practice  of  smoking  was  introduced  amongst  us. 
Fairholt  says  :  "  Three  hundred  years  ago  a  few  American  savages 
only  consumed  tobacco,  and  now  it  is  consumed  by  all  mankind, 
being  the  only  commodity  common  to  the  consumption  of  all  races 
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and  all  social  conditions.  Are  our  lives  shorter,  our  morals  worse, 
or  our  intellects  weaker  that  for  the  better  part  of  three  centuries 
'  the  poisonous  drug '  has  been  circulating  through  the  veins  of 
ourselves  and  our  forefathers  ?  "  And  further,  "  Men  of  every  race 
and  of  every  climate  have  been  using  stimulants  of  one  sort  and 
another  from  the  days  of  Noah,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  next  four  thousand  years  in  spite  of  chair  or  pulpit. 
The  question  to  decide  is,  which  stimulant  is  most  innocuous,  and, 
after  tea  and  coffee,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  tobacco,  for 
we  are  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our  wits  by  an  awful  array  of 
terrors,  attested  though  they  be  '  by  experiments  demonstrating 
the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  on  animals' — that  is, 
experiments  to  show  that  what  may  be  injurious  to  a  dog  that  dies 
of  old  age  at  sixteen,  and  to  a  rabbit  which  breeds  seven  times  a 
year  and  hardly  lives  five,  must  be  equally  so  to  a  creature  that 
lives  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  whose  ingenuity  has  altered  the 
very  face  of  the  planet  he  dwells  on." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  human  race  is  very  apt  to  carry  every  kind  of  indulgence 
beyond  reasonable  limits.  Because  one  or  two  drops  of  the 
empyreumatic  oil  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  cat,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  infinitesimal  portion  which  is  absorbed  by  the  ordinary  smoker 
is  seriously  deleterious;  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  sufficient  to  kill  a  man,  but  when  diffused  as  a  flavouring  agent 
in  oil  of  bitter  almonds  it  is  an  agreeable  and  harmless  agent. 
Much  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  individual  constitutions — even  a 
single  cup  of  tea  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  nerves  of  some  people ; 
so  that,  in  tobacco,  moderation  and  a  proper  regulation  of  its  use 
should  be  the  guiding  rule.  Clearly  we  are  not  justified  in  classing 
tobacco  as  a  poison,  or  including  its  use  with  excessive  alcoholism, 
which  drives  its  votaries  into  crime  and  evils  of  all  kinds.  Eegard- 
ing  the  early  history  of  tobacco  we  may  again  quote  Fairholt, 
who  says : — 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1492,  that  Europeans  first  noticed 
the  Indian  custom  of  tobacco  smoking.  The  two  sailors  sent  by  Columbus  to 
explore  Cuba  returned  to  the  ships  of  their  great  commander  and  told  this 
among  other  things  new  and  strange:  They  found  the  natives  carried  with 
them  a  lighted  firebrand  and  puffed  smoke  from  their  mouths  and  noses ;  this 
their  European  notions  led  them  to  believe  was  some  mode  of  perfuming  them- 
selves. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natives  taught  them  that  it 
was  certain  leaves  of  a  herb  rolled  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn  that  they  thus  burned  and  inhaled  the  smoke.  It  was  a  novelty  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  it  was  an  ancient  and  familiar  custom  with  the  natives.  The 
aborigines  of  Central  America  rolled  up  the  tobacco  leaf  and  dreamed  away 
their  lives  in  smoky  reveries,  ages  before  Columbus  was  born,  or  the  colonists 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  Court. 
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Giralamo  Benzoni,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  in  America 
between  the  years  1541  and  1556,  thus  quaintly  describes  his 
experience  amongst  the  native  tobacco  smokers  : — 

When  these  leaves  are  in  season  they  pick  them,  tie  them  up  in  bundles, 
and  suspend  them  near  the  fireplace  till  they  are  very  dry,  and  wh«n  they  wish 
to  use  them  they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (maize)  and,  putting  one  of  the  others 
into  it,  they  roll  them  round  tight  together;  then  they  set  fire  to  one  end 
and,  putting  the  other  end  in  their  mouth,  they  draw  their  breath  up  through 
it,  wherefore  the  smoke  goes  into  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  head,  and  they 
retain  it  as  long  as  they  can,  for  they  find  a  pleasure  in  it;  and  so  much 
do  they  fill  themselves  with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their  reason, 
and  there  are  some  who  take  so  much  of  it  that  they  fall  down  as  if  they  were 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  day  or  night  stupefied.  Some  men 
are  found  who  are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough  of  the  smoke  to  make 
them  giddy,  and  no  more.  See  what  a  wicked  and  pestiferous  poison  from  the 
devil  this  must  be.  It  has  happened  to  me  several  times  that,  going  through 
the  provinces  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  I  have  entered  the  house  of  an 
Indian  who  had  taken  this  herb,  which,  in  the  Mexican  language,  is  called 
Tobacco,  and,  immediately  perceiving  the  sharp,  fetid  smell  of  this  truly 
diabolical  and  stinking  smoke,  I  was  obliged  to  go  away  in  haste  and  seek 
some  other  place. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  w^hen  tobacco 
first  became  known  in  Europe.  The  Spanish  monk,  Eomano 
Pano,  who  accompanied  Columbus  to  the  New  World,  reported 
that  the  people  of  San  Domingo  rolled  up  the  leaves  of  a  certain 
plant,  known  to  them  as  *' Guioja  "•  or  "  Cohoba,"  and  smoked 
them  in  pipes  called  tobacco.  In  1535  Hernandez  de  Oviedo  gave 
more  accurate  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  existence,  as  well  as 
of  the  use,  of  tobacco  in  San  Domingo,  and  he  especially  referred 
to  the  fact  of  the  plant  being  highly  esteemed  for  its  remedial 
properties  in  many  diseases.  Soon  after  this  a  Flemish  merchant 
brought  some  tobacco  seed  to  Portugal  from  Florida,  and  from  this 
seed  plants  were  raised  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Lisbon  in  1558. 
Jean  Nicot,  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Portuguese  Court, 
having  obtained  in  1559  some  of  the  seed,  or  plants,  raised  from  the 
seed,  carefully  cultivated  them  in  his  garden,  and  effected  some 
remarkable  cures  with  the  leaves  on  some  members  of  his  estab: 
hshment,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sent  some  seeds  to  the 
Grand  Prior  of  France,  from  which  it  obtained  the  name  of  Herhe 
du  Grand  Prieur.  Nicot  returned  to  France  in  1561,  when  he 
presented  to  the  Queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  some  of  the  tobacco 
plants,  and  the  name  w^as  then  changed  to  that  of  Herhe  de  la 
Beine.  It  was  greatly  patronised  by  the  Queen  in  consequence  of 
the  remedial  virtues  attributed  to  it,  and  other  names,  such  as  Herbe 
sancta,  Herbe  pa7iacea,  Herbe  de  I'Ambassadeur,  were  successively 
given  to  it.  The  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  the  man  by  whom 
the  plant  was  made  generally  known  to  Europe  was,  however, 
soon  given  to  it,  and  it  became  botanically  known  as  Nicotiana,  to 
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which  the  specific  name  of  Tabacum  was  appended,  and  under  this 
name  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum  the  tobacco  plant  is  now  scientifically 
known  all  the  world  over,  and  Jean  Nicot's  name  is  still  further 
perpetuated  by  the  term  nicotine  as  applied  to  the  active  principle 
of  the  plant.  The  spread  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Europe  is 
without  doubt  due  to  its  remedial  effects.  Of  it  it  has  been  said 
that  "  Queens  and  Cardinals  bowed  to  the  dictum  of  physicians, 
who  seemed  to  look  upon  the  plant  as  a  divine  remedy  for  most 
diseases."  To  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  is  generally  attributed  the 
introduction  of  smoking  in  England,  but,  though  Sir  Walter  un- 
doubtedly did  much  by  force  of  example  to  estabhsh  its  use,  the 
actual  introduction  seems  to  have  been  due  to  Mr.  Ealph  Lane, 
who  was  sent  out  by  Ealeigh  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  who 
returned  to  England  in  1586.  The  tobacco  plant  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  known  in  England  at  an  earlier  date.  Stow  says: 
"  Tobacco  came  into  England  about  the  twentieth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  or  about  1577,  but  it  is  also  stated  by  other  authorities 
to  have  been  brought  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  1565.  So  strong 
was  Ealeigh's  love  for  his  pipe  that  he  frequently  smoked  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  openly 
showed  their  abhorrence  of  the  practice ;  further  than  this,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  indulged  in  a  pipe  while  he  sat  to  witness  the 
execution  of  Essex,  and  even  further,  that  he  smoked  a  very  short 
time  before  his  own  execution.  The  horror  that  James  I.  had  of 
tobacco  is  a  well-known  matter  of  history,  but  a  few  extracts  from 
the  celebrated  "  Counterblaste  "  will  show  that  in  those  days  a 
monarch  did  not  hesitate,  even  in  social  matters,  to  use  unmistak- 
able language.  "In  my  opinion,"  the  King  says,  "there  cannot  be 
a  more  base,  and  yet  more  hurtful,  corruption  in  a  country  than  is 
the  vile  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  taking  tobacco  in  this  kingdom, 
which  hath  moved  me  shortly  to  discover  the  abuses  thereof  in 
this  following  httle  pamphlet."     Then  he  proceeds  : — 

That  the  manifold  abuses  of  this  vile  custom  of  tobacco  taking  may  the 
better  be  espied  it  is  fit  that  you  first  enter  into  consideration,  both  of  the  first 
original  thereof  and  likewise  of  the  reasons  of  the  first  entry  thereof  into  this 
country.  For  certainly,  as  such  customs  that  have  their  first  institution  either 
from  a  godly,  necessary,  or  honourable  ground,  and  are  first  brought  in  by  the 
means  of  some  worthy,  virtuous,  and  great  personage,  are  ever  and  most  justly 
holden  in  great  and  reverend  estimation  and  account  by  all  wise,  virtuous,  aYid 
temperate  spirits,  so  should  it  by  the  contrary  justly  bring  a  disgrace  into  that 
sort  of  customs  which,  having  their  original  from  base  corruption  and  barbarity, 
do  in  like  sort  make  their  first  entry  into  a  country  by  an  inconsiderate  and 
childish  affection  of  novelty,  as  is  the  true  case  of  the  first  invention  of  tobacco 
taking,  and  of  the  first  entry  thereof  among  us.  For  tobacco  was  first  found 
out  by  some  of  the  barbarous  Indians.  Tobacco  is,  as  you  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
it  a  branch  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  sins.  To  take  a 
custom  in  anything  that  cannot  be  left  again  is  most  harmful  to  the  people  of 
any  land.     Mollicies  and  delicacy  were  the  wreck  and  overthrow  first  of  the 
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Persian  and  next  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  this  very  custom  of  taking 
tobacco  is  even  at  this  day  accounted  so  effeminate  among  the  Indians 
themselves  as  in  the  market  they  will  offer  no  price  for  a  slave  to  be  sold  whom 
they  find  to  be  a  great  tobacco  taker.  .  .  Is  it  not  a  great  vanity  that  a  man 
cannot  heartily  welcome  his  friend  now  but  straight  they  must  be  in  hand  with 
tobacco  ?  No  !  it  is  become,  in  place  of  a  cure,  a  point  of  good  fellowship,  and 
he  that  will  refuse  to  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  among  his  fellows  (though  by  his 
own  election  he  would  rather  feel  the  savour  of  a  sink)  is  accounted  peevish 
and  no  good  company,  even  as  they  do  with  tippling  in  the  cold  eastern 
countries.  Yea,  the  mistress  cannot  in  a  more  mannerly  kind  entertain  her 
servant  than  by  giving  her  out  of  her  fair  hand  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Moreover, 
which  is  a  great  iniquity  and  against  all  humanity,  the  husband  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate,  wholesome,  and  clean-complexioned 
wife  to  that  extremity  that  either  she  must  also  corrupt  her  sweet  breath 
therewith  or  else  resolve  to  live  in  a  perpetual  stinking  torment.  .  .  .  Have 
you  not  reason,  then,  to  be  ashamed  and  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so 
basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  received,  and  so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use 
thereof ;  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the 
brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fumes  thereof  nearest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless  ? 

From  an  original  twopence  per  pound  duty,  James  raised  the 
impost  to  six  and  tenpence,  which  had  the  effect  of  almost 
suppressing  its  importation,  and  the  plant  began  to  be  cultivated 
on  English  soil,  until  another  Act  of  the  King  made  it  unlawful  as 
a  home  industry.  Further  than  this,  its  cultivation  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  both  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  in 
Parliament.  In  1621  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Stroud  that  he  "  would  have  tobacco  banished  wholly 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  may  not  be  brought  from  any  part 
nor  used  amongst  us."  At  a  later  period  of  the  century  so 
general  had  the  practice  of  smoking  become  that  an  order  appears 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  to  the  effect  "  That  no  member  of 
the  House  do  presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  gallery  or  at  the 
table  of  the  House  sitting  at  Committees."  It  is  stated  that 
Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
place  in  England  that  started  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  that 
the  people  realised  much  profit  by  its  growth.  All  the  penalties, 
however,  that  were  enacted  failed  to  stop  its  cultivation  till  a  final 
Act  was  passed  by  Charles  II.  which  raised  the. penalty  to  £1,600 
per  acre,  and  this  Act  has  never  been  repealed.  The  Act,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland  until  1831,  at  which  date  there  were 
600  acres  under  tobacco  cultivation,  and  as  much  as  £100  an  acre 
was  obtained  from  it,  due,  of  course,  largely  to  the  fact  that  no 
duty  was  paid  upon  it. 

CULTURE. 

About  ten  years  ago,  with  a  view  of  estabhshing  a  new  branch 
of  home  agriculture,  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  was  given 
to  this  subject,  and  permission  was  granted  for  a  series  of  experi- 
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mental  trials  which  were  carried  on  by  Lord  Walsingham  at  Merton, 
in  Norfolk ;  by  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck  at  Horstead,  also  in  Norfolk ; 
by  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune  at  Lynsted,  in  Kent ;  as  well  as  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  and  by  others  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  each 
case  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  so  planted,  but  the  space  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Carter  covered  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

In  a  little  book  published  in  1887,  summing  up  the  results 
of  these  experiments,  the  author  (Mr.  E.  J.  Beale)  says  in  his 
preface  : — ■ 

With  hi&torical  precedents  for  its  forcible  exclusion,  and  with  these 
prohibitions  but  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  and  discouragement  should  have  found  expression,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  frequently  expressed  that  any  great  difficulty 
is  to  be  feared  in  the  thorough  exercise  of  the  Revenue  regulations,  and  I 
venture  to  repeat  here  a  simple  form  of  licence  that  I  have  already  suggested 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  believing  that  a  licence,  something  in  the  way  of 
my  plan,  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and 
would,  moreover,  present  the  subject  to  the  eye  of  the  British  farmer  in  a  far 
more  popular  form  than  is  obtained  by  the  cumbersome  system  of  sureties  at 
present  demanded  by  the  authorities,  before  the  cultivation  of  a  tobacco 
crop  is  sanctioned. 

The  following  is  the  form  suggested  by  Mr.  Beale  : — 


Licence  to  Grow  Tobacco  under  Excise  Regulations. 


Full 
Name 

and 
Address 
of  Culti- 
vator. 


Name  of 
Parish 

in  which 
Crop  is  to 
be  grown. 


!  Name  and  i 
Address  of 
Owner  of    i 
Land  where 
Crop  is  to 
be  grown. 


Name  and 
Address  of 
Tenant  of 
the  Land 
on  which 
Crop  is  to 
be  grown. 


Name  by 

which 

Field  is 

identified 

by  the 
Occupier. 


Acreage 

intended 

to  be 

grown. 


Variety 

intended 

to  be 

grown. 


This  form,  it  is  further  suggested,  should  be  obtainable  for  a 
fee  of  one  shilling  by  anyone  desirous  of  cultivating  a  larger  area 
of  tobacco  than  the  law  allows  to  be  grown  free  of  duty.  Such  a 
licence,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  in  duphcate;  the  one  retained 
by  the  authorities  would  contain  full  particulars  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  crop  was  intended  to  be  produced.  By  this  means  the 
Government  would  have  at  their  fingers'  ends  a  complete  hst  that 
could  be  readily  divided  out  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
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Excise  officers  in  the  country,  whilst  the  penalties  already  existing 
under  statute  could  be  promptly  enforced  from  anyone  cultivating 
an  acreage  tobacco  crop  without  being  in  possession  of  this  licence. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  experiment  of  tobacco  growing 
was  surrounded  by  adverse  circumstances  both  as  to  the  late  period 
of  sowing  the  seeds,  the  prevalence  of  early  east  winds,  and  the 
general  absence  of  sun,  when  the  plants  were  at  first  put  out,  which, 
however,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  spell  of  continued  sunshine,  and 
consequently  a  scorching  drought.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the 
result  was  considered  satisfactory,  the  total  weight  of  fresh  leaves 
per  acre  being  estimated  at  about  6,2001bs.  Experts  calculate  that 
the  plants  shrink  at  least  to  the  extent  of  60  to  75  per  cent  in  the 
process  of  drying  and  stripping  from  the  main  stem,  so  that  there 
should  remain  about  12cwt.  to  24cwt.  of  tobacco  from  an  acre, 
available  for  disposal  to  the  manufacturer  at  a  price  ranging  from 
fourpence  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  The  writer  says,  com- 
menting on  the  above  facts,  that 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  figures  point  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as 
a  remunerative  occupation,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  if  at  any 
future  time  the  Government,  in  their  wisdom,  can  devise  means  to  collect  the 
revenue  in  a  way  which  shall  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
home  producer,  and  without  endangering  the  sum  total  of  this  important 
source  of  revenue,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  as  a  staple  crop,  will  soon  become 
universal  in  those  districts  best  adapted  to  its  requirements. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  embark  upon 
tobacco  culture  so  soon  as  the  Excise  restrictions  are  modified  or 
removed,  the  following  notes  on  the  general  preparation  of  the  land 
and  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  taken  from  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Carter's  experiments,  may  be  of  interest : — 

The  land  should  be,  if  possible,  autumn  ploughed,  and  then  left  for  the 
winter  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  frost  upon  the  soil.  A  second  ploughing  will 
be  found  beneficial,  to  be  repeated  if  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  character,  well 
rolled  manure  being  worked  in  at  the  same  time. 

About  the  1st  March  make  a  first  sowing  of  seed,  mixed  with  ten  times  its 
bulk  of  ashes  or  fine  soil  in  a  manure  bed,  or  in  pans  in  a  heated  frame,  b6ing 
careful  not  to  bury  the  seed.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  scatter  it  over  the  sur- 
face, and  then  to  press  firmly,  and  follow  by  liberal  watering.  When  plants  are 
up  and  look  established  take  every  opportunity  of  giving  air  as  freely  as 
possible,  even  to  removing  the  covering  altogether  when  weather  permits. 

About  April  1st  make  a  second  sowing  of  tobacco  seed,  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  first  sowing,  or  in  view  of  a  late  spring. 

From  about  the  15th  April  to  the  1st  May  transplant  the  seedlings  into 
small  boxes,  say  20in.  long  by  14in.  wide  and  3in.  deep ;  each  box  should  hold 
about  twenty-four  plants.  Keep  them  close  for  two  or  three  days,  and  shade 
from  direct  sun,  then  gradually  remove  covering  and  give  all  air  and  light  pos- 
sible, the  object  being  to  harden  off  the  plants  and  prepare  them  for  the  field. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  plant  out  the  tobacco  on  the  ridges,  setting  the  plants 
3ft.  apart  in  the  row,  and  making  the  ridges  3ft.  apart  from  each  other.  Plant 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  in  showery,  dull  weather  if  possible.    In 
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the  absence  of  rain,  water  freely  as  soon  as  planted.  Keep  down  weeds  by- 
horse  hoeing.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  should  be  earthed  up 
either  with  the  hands  or  by  a  small  hoe ;  draw  up  the  loose  earth  that  has  been 
cut  aside  from  the  ridges  by  the  horse  hoe,  around  the  plant  in  the  form  of  an 
ant-hill  or  a  round  hillock.  About  the  beginning  of  August  the  appearance  of 
the  flower  stem  should  be  looked  for,  which  must  be  pinched  out  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  as  soon  as  it  is  visible.  Weeds  should  be  kept  down.  About 
the  middle  of  August  suckers  should  be  looked  for ;  these  grow  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  leaf  and  main  stem,  and  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  crop,  according  to  season  and  locality,  should  be  nearly  ready  to  harvest 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  inonth  it  will  be 
cut  and  housed,  and  if  the  weather  is  bright  and  the  air  dry  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible  should  be  given  to  it,  carefully  closing  the  drying  house  at 
night.  The  artificial  drying  in  the  stove  should  be  commenced  about  the  20th 
of  September,  when  all  damp  and  fog  should  be  excluded.  The  temperature, 
commencing  at  50°,  should  be  gradually  increased  to  90°,  and  this  curing  process 
should  proceed  slowly,  and  be  guided  by  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  operator. 

At  the  time  the  experiments  were  made,  which  led  to  the  above 
remarks  being  written,  an  opinion  was  freely  expressed,  both  by 
experienced  American  and  other  growers,  that  if  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  were  permitted  in  England  the  English  farmers  would  find 
the  plant  much  more  profitable  than  either  wheat  or  corn.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  enactments  regulating  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  have  been  the  means  of  driving  a  re- 
munerative industry  into  foreign  countries  ;  the  evil  effects  of  this, 
however,  are  to  a  great  extent  now  removed,  by  the  great  and 
increasing  trade  in  British  manufactured  tobaccos  and  cigars,  as 
well  as  in  the  largely  extended  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  our  Colonial 
and  Indian  possessions. 

COMMERCE. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  revenue,  we  find  that  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  tobacco  brought  to  the  Exchequer  only 
an  average  value  of  about  £250,000.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
steady  increase  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
this  century  and  its  great  magnitude  at  the  present  time,  the 
following  statistics  will  be  interesting : — 

Year.      Consumption.        Revenue. 
Lbs.  £ 

1800...  19,490,199  ...  1,388,193 


1810...  21,133,083  ...  2,093,495 


Year.     Consumption.        Revenue. 

Lbs.  £ 

1850.. .27,538,104. ..3,337,258 
1860...  35,106,641  ...'5,529,400 


1820. . .  16,519,515  . . .  2,904,251  1870. . .  40,845,253  . . .  6,433,147 

1830...  18,899,137  ...  2,828,968  1880...  48,191,555  ...  8,433,538 
1840...  22,971,406...  3,431,908     I 

In  1896  the  total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  82,716,3061bs.,  66,147,1291bs.  being 
entered  for  home  consumption.  Of  manufactured  tobacco  and 
snuff,  the  imports  in  the  same  period  show  a  total  of  5,044,5251bs., 
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3,445,8831bs.  of  which  were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  grand  total  of  unmanufactured  and  manufactured 
tobacco  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to  87,760,8311bs., 
valued  at  £4,370,670,  and  that  the  grand  total  for  home  con- 
sumption was  69,593,0121bs. 

Comparing  the  great  difference  between  the  imports  of  un- 
manufactured and  manufactured  tobaccos,  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  British  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
for  the  consumer  may  be  obtained.  Commenting  on  this  subject 
in  a  report  on  the  tobacco  exhibited  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  in  1886,  the  writers  say  : — 

Speaking  of  the  cigar  trade,  our  Colonies  and  India  have  to  compete  mainly 
with  the  home  trade,  and  not  with  the  finer  qualities  of  foreign  cigars.  This 
fact  has  caused  some  authorities  to  advance  the  idea  that  the  present  system 
of  imposing  one  uniform  duty  upon  all  manufactured  tobaccos,  whatever  may 
be  their  value,  is  unjustly  severe  upon  our  Colonial  and  Indian  manufacturers. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  Havana  and  Manilla  cigars, 
and  the  low  duty  upon  unmanufactured  tobaccos  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured allows  the  British  manufacturer  to  produce  a  cheaper  article  at  home 
than  can  be  sent  from  the  Colonies  and  India  to  England.  It  is,  however, 
believed  that  many  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  tobaccos  and  cigars  have  pro- 
perties of  their  own,  that  would  commend  them  to  a  large  number  of  consumers, 
were  it  possible  that  they  could  be  sold  in  England  at  a  price  that  would  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  British  manufacturers. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been  reahsed  with  regard  to  India,  and 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  as  well  as  the  finish  of  the  Indian  cigars, 
has  caused  them  to  become  at  the  present  time  an  established  and 
an  increasing  article  of  trade.  Next  to  India,  probably  the  greatest 
improvement  made  in  the  curing  and  preparation  of  the  tobacco 
leaf,  has  been  in  the  plantations  of  British  North  Borneo,  the  cigars 
made  from  which  have  established  a  reputation  in  the  English 
market.  At  the  period  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  in  1886,  the 
Borneo  tobacco  was  reported  as  of  very  superior  quality,  both  in 
aroma  and  appearance,  and  as  being  well  adapted  for  cigar  making. 
Generally  speaking,  indeed,  the  tobacco  from  British  North  Borneo 
was  considered  among  the  best  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  Jamaica, 
also,  which  at  the  period  referred  to  exhibited  cigars  of  good  colour 
and  quality,  has  since  put  some  of  very  creditable  quality  on  the 
English  market. 

BOTANY    AND     CHEMISTRY. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plants  furnishing  tobacco  of  commerce  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  has  from  time  to  time  existed.  A  large 
number  of  species  have  been  credited  with  contributing  their  leaves 
to  supply  the  tobacco  market.  The  species  so  valued,  however, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four,  the  chief  of  which  is,  of  course, 
Nicotiana  Tahacum  (Plate  1),  which  yields  by  far  the  largest  part, 
being  the  species  most  extensively  cultivated.    Its  long  pink  flowers 
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and  tapering,  oval-lanceolate,  sessile  leaves  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  has  a  range  extending 
to  Mexico  on  the  north,  Bolivia  on  the  south,  and  Venezuela  to 
the  eastward.  This  species  in  its  several  varieties  furnishes  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  known  generally  as  American  tobaccos,  and  comprising 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Virginian,  &c.  The  second  species  is  N.  rustica 
(Plate  2),  which  is  distinguished  by  its  short  greenish  flowers  and 
ovate,  heart-shaped,  stalked  leaves,  which  have  a  coarser  and  more 
crumpled  appearance  than  Tabacum.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  native 
of  Mexico  and  California,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Turkish 
tobacco  plant.  N.  rejmnda  is  much  less  cultivated  than  the  two 
species  already  referred  to,  but  the  finer  qualities  of  Cuban  and 
Havana  tobaccos  are  generally  attributed  to  this  species,  while 
Shiraz  and  Persian  tobaccos  are  said  to  be  the  produce  of  N.  persica. 
Of  the  two  first-named  species,  N.  Tabacum  is  the  most  hardy,  it 
having  become  acclimatised  in  most  countries  where  its  cultivation 
has  been  introduced,  so  that  by  self-sown  seeds  it  springs  up 
abundantly.  N.  rustica,  on  the  contrary,  though  amenable  to 
cultivation,  is  seldom  found  in  a  semi-wild  condition. 

On  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  varieties  or  hybrids  on  com- 
mercial tobaccos,  a  well-known  authority  refers  to  it  as  a  point  of 
some  interest  deserving  careful  examination.  He  considers  it 
probable  that  soil  and  climate  are  far  more  important,  and 
continues  that,  though  it  is  commonly  reported  that  the  West 
Indian,  Latakia,  and  American  tobaccos  are  obtained  from  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  N.  Tabacimi,  while  Manilla,  Turkish,  Hungarian, 
and  East  Indian  are  reputed  to  be  derived  from  N.  rustica,  it  is 
clear  from  his  own  observations  that  both  East  and  West  Indian 
tobaccos  are  derived  exclusively  from  K.  Tabacum.  He  further 
says  that  in  India  N.  rustica  is  only  cultivated  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  chiefly  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Cachar,  and  the 
leaf  is  never,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  exported  to 
Europe.  N.  Tabacum  has  become  an  abundant  weed  in  many 
parts  of  India ;  around  Calcutta,  for  example,  in  every  dark  and 
damp  lane  through  the  villages  and  neighbouring  bamboo  jungles, 
and  on  every  wall  and  roadside,  a  stunted  form  of  N.  Tabacum  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  weeds,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
sandy  islands  of  the  Hoogly  and  Ganges  this  plant  has  practically 
exterminated  the  indigenous  vegetation,  and  may  be  seen  covering 
miles  of  these  newly-formed  tracts  of  country.  The  plants  spring 
up  at  the  close  of  the  rains  and  flower  in  early  summer.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  in  connection  with  this  statement  that  some 
botanists  refer  the  wild  tobacco  of  Bengal  to  the  plant  known  as 
N.  ijlumbaginfolia. 
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We  have  already  stated  how  widely  different  were  the  views 
expressed  with  regard  to  its  use  upon  the  human  system  in  the 
early  days  of  the  history  of  tobacco  smoking,  and  even  down  to 
the  present  day  we  have  an  equally  strong  array  of  advocates  and 
opponents.  The  following  extract  from  an  authoritative  source  on 
the  chemistry  of  tobacco  will,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest : — 

The  active  principle  of  tobacco  is  a  volatile  poisonous  alkaloid  termed 
nicotia  or  nicotine.  According  to  some  chemists  this  substance  is  present  in 
the  smoke,  but  by  others  this  is  denied.  By  distillation  with  M^ater  tobacco 
leaves  yield  a  concrete  volatile  oil  known  as  nicotianine,  or  tobacco  camphor. 
This  has  been  defined  as  a  fatty  acid  contaminated  with  a  little  volatile  oil.  It 
is  tasteless,  but  possesses  a  tobacco-like  smell.  One  of  the  most  important 
groups  of  constituents  in  tobacco  is  its  inorganic.  The  ash  of  tobacco  is  found 
to  amount  to  as  much  as  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  and  the  principal  ingredients 
are  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  (chiefly  in  the  form  of 
nitrates),  and  lime.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  seed  from  the  same  stock 
grown  on  different  soils  will  produce  entirely  different  tobaccos,  the  inorganic 
constituents  having  an  exact  and  immediate  relation  to  the  soil.  The  large 
amount  of  nitrates  necessitates  the  tobacco  being  grown  on  a  rich  or  freely 
manured  soil.  We  have  purposely  passed  over  the  ordinary  organic  materials 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  cellulose,  albumen,  resin,  and  gum.  The  combustion  of 
these  materials  would  result  in  an  unfavourable  or  objectionable  flavour,  and 
the  art  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  these  substances, 
or  by  fermentation  to  convert  them  into  aromatic  oils.  This  process  is  aided 
by  the  addition  during  the  maceration  of  saccharine  substances — liquorice  or 
alcohol.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  this  direction  is  the  removal  of 
the  midrib  so  as  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  cellular  matter.  The  practice  of 
adding  saccharine  substances  prevails  all  over  the  world,  and  a  somewhat 
curious  ixiodification  of  this  exists  in  India,  where  the  pulp  from  the  pods  of 
the  purging  Cassia  (Cassia  Fistula)  is  added  to  the  tobacco  smoked  by  the 
Hindus  along  with  numerous  aromatic  spices. 

The  chemistry  of  tobacco  thus  suggests  an  important  fact  to  the  cultivator, 
and  affords  a  key  by  which  the  time-honoured  method  of  manufacturing  tobacco 
is  justified.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  patent  fact  than,  that  it  is  practically 
immaterial  what  seed  be  used;  it  is  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  that  can  alone 
ensure  good  tobacco.  Not  only  does  the  tobacco  raised  in  one  country  differ 
from  that  obtained  in  another  from  the  self-same  seed,  but  this  variation  may 
be  as  great  between  the  produce  of  one  field  and  another  within  the  same 
district.  It  is  the  merit  of  one  country  to  produce  mild  and  aromatic  tobacco, 
of  another  strong  tobacco,  and  even  with  the  most  careful  manuring  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  overcome  these  distinctions. 

|The  statements  here  made  are  essentially  from  a  chemist's 
point  of  view ;  to  a  great  extent  they  may  be  right,  but  the  variety 
of  the  plant  from  a  botanical  aspect  has  also  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  processes  adopted  in  the  curing,  and,  as  before  stated, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  research  in  this  direction. 

On  the  presence  of  nicotine  in  tobacco  smoke  there  is  pro- 
bably also  something  yet  to  be  said,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
already  received  considerable  attention,  particularly  from  Con- 
tinental chemists,  and  the  following  facts  bearing  on  this  matter 
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will  go  to  prove  this.  One  writer  says  : — ''Tobacco  smoke  varies 
in  character  according  to  the  proportion  of  air  admitted  during 
combustion,  oxidation  being  necessarily  more  perfect  in  the  case  of 
a  cigar  than  when  the  tobacco  is  smoked  in  a  pipe.  In  the  latter 
case  a  portion  of  the  condensible  products  is  deposited  in  the  liquid 
state.  Tobacco  smoke  consists  in  part  of  permanent  gases,  the 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  mono-oxide  in  which  have 
been  determined  by  G.  Krause." 

From  experiments  made  by  Vohl  and  Eulenberg  with  tobacco 
burnt  both  in  pipes  and  in  the  form  of  cigars  they  arrived  at  the 
result  that  pyridine  was  the  chief  base  in  the  smoke  from  pipes, 
while  collidine  was  the  prominent  base  in  cigar  smoke.  They 
conclude  that  the  nicotine  of  tobacco  is  completely  decomposed 
during  the  process  of  smoking,  and  that  the  intense  action  of 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  nervous  system  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
pyridine  series.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  observers  have 
mistaken  these  bases  for  nicotine,  but  Nielsen's  experiments  appear 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  nicotine,  which  that  chemist 
isolated  in  a  condition  fit  for  analysis,  and  to  the  amount  of  about 
33  grammes  for  4|-  kilogrammes  of  tobacco  smoked,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  quantity  originally  present. 


CLIMATE,    SOIL,    AND    HARVESTING. 

From  the  cultivator's  side,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  chemist, 
much  of  the  success  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  whether  as  affecting 
the  health  of  the  plants  or  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  depends  on 
climate  and  soil.  In  making  a  new  plantation  in  a  new  country,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nearer  the  climate  approaches  that 
of  which  the  plant  is  originally  a  native,  so  much  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  produce  obtained.  In  countries  where  a  lower  tempera- 
ture prevails  than  that  of  their  original  home,  the  plants  must  be 
raised  in  hot  beds.  Care  has  also  to  be  taken  to  guard  against 
frost  or  even  cold  winds  in  the  young  stages  of  the  plant's  growth. 
When  damp  weather  prevails  during  the  tobacco  harvest  the 
leaves  are  often  injured,  and  to  give  the  required  flavour  and  to 
make  the  article  marketable,  a  system  of  macerating  has  to  be 
resorted  to,  which,  of  course,  increases  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
putting  the  material  on  the  market.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, tobacco  cultivation  is  often  carried  on  on  a  remunerative  scale 
in  countries  where  the  climate  is  not  the  most  favourable,  the 
deficient  climatic  conditions  being  compensated  for  by  making  the 
other  conditions,  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  cultivator,  the 
most  favourable  possible. 
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The  seed  beds  should  be  on  a  rich  loamy  soil  and  in  a  warm 
spot,  as  much  sheltered  from  the  winds  as  possible.  In  preparing 
it  every  stick,  root,  and  stone  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed, 
and  the  surface  very  carefully  raked.  One  gill  of  seed  for  every 
ten  square  yards  should  be  used,  mixed  with  a  quart  or  so  of  clean 
ashes  or  plaster;  then  sow  as  gardeners  sow  small  seeds,  and 
tramp  it  down  with  the  feet  or  roll  with  a  roller.  The  bed  should 
be  made  rich  with  manure  and  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  l)e  worked.  The  ground,  however,  must  be  in  good 
condition — not  too  moist — and  be  well  prepared.  Careful  and 
constant  weeding  should  be  practised  after  the  plants  are  up,  and 
a  little  liquid  manure  applied  once  a  week  is  very  beneficial.  The 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  thicker  in  the  bed  than 
an  inch  to  half-an-inch  apart.  New  land  is  preferable  to  old  for 
a  tobacco  plantation,  and  it  should  not  be  flat,  but  undulating 
ground ;  it  should  be  very  richly  manured  with  good,  strong,  well- 
rotted  manure  ;  ashes  will  also  benefit  the  crop  considerably.  The 
ground  should  be  well  ploughed  and  finely  pulverised  by  harrowing, 
and  then  marked  out  in  rows  from  three  to  three-and-a-half  feet 
apart  each  way.  After  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  and  after  the 
first  rain,  the  young  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  bed,  taking 
great  care  not  to  bruise  them  in  so  doing.  The  plants  are  put  in 
position  by  making  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  then  putting  the 
plant  in  and  pinching  the  ground  up  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  holes  should  not  be  too  deep,  and  the  soil  should  be  well 
pressed  down  about  the  roots.  It  is  estimated  that  an  expert  hand 
will  set  as  many  as  10,000  plants  per  day. 

About  a  week  after  planting  the  hoe  should  be  passed  between 
the  rows,  and  the  crusted  earth  near  the  plants  broken  or  removed. 
From  this  time,  until  the  plants  have  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  pass  between  them  without  injuring  them,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  hoed  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds,  and  after  the 
plants  have  grown  up,  increasing  care  is  required  to  keep  the 
ground  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  them.  At  the 
period  of  flowering  the  best  plants  should  be  selected  for  seeding ; 
about  fifty  plants  will  be  sufficient  to  reserve  for  planting  four  acres 
of  land  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plants  should  be  topped  when  the  bud 
is  fairly  formed.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  operation  of 
topping ;  if  the  plant  is  sturdy  and  strong  the  top  may  be  taken  off 
at  the  eighth  leaf  from  the  root,  if  not  so  strong  it  may  be  taken  off 
lower  down.  The  tops,  when  taken  off',  should  be  thrown  between 
the  rows  and  allowed  to  decay.  About  a  fortnight  after  topping 
the  crop  is  generally  fit  for  cutting,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  it  to  stand  longer.  From  this  time  and  until  the  tobacco  is 
housed  the  grower  usually  experiences  much  vexation.     Storms  or 
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extreme  cold,  and  even  frosts,  may  come  and  destroy  the  entire 
crop.  Worms  are  the  worst  enemy  of  the  tobacco  grower,  as  when 
they  appear  thev  usually  come  in  crowds  ;  as  fast  as  they  appear 
they  should  be  removed  and  killed,  or  they  will  speedily  ruin  the 
crop.  The  whole  of  the  plants  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and 
the  worms  and  their  nests  exterminated  every  morning  and  evening, 
till  no  trace  of  them  remain.  The  plants  should  also  be  "  suckered." 
Suckers  spring  out  in  great  numbers  just  where  the  leaves  join  the 
stalk.  Suckering  is  done  by  pinching  them  off  close  to  the  stalk, 
when  they  reach  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches.  Just  before 
cutting  it  is  well  to  sucker  again,  for  if  any  are  left  on  the  stalk, 
they  will  grow  to  great  lengths,  even  after  the  plant  has  been  hung 
up  for  curing. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  turn  yellow  or  to  become  spotted  it 
is  time  to  harvest.  It  should  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground, 
by  a  single  stroke  of  a  hatchet  or  large  knife.  After  cutting,  the 
plant  should  be  left  on  the  ground  a  short  time  to  partially  wither, 
when  it  may  be  handled  without  fear  of  tearing  the  leaves.  After 
this  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  house  to  be  hung. 

DRYING    AND    PREPARATION. 

Hanging  is  done  as  follows:  The  "hanger"  stands  in  an  erect 
position,  having  for  a  foothold  the  poles  on  the  tier  below  the  one 
which  he  is  hanging.  He  has  a  ball  of  twine,  which  for  con- 
venience sake  is  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  loose  blouse  generally 
worn ;  he  stands  with  the  left  side  to  the  pole  on  which  the 
tobacco  is  to  be  hung,  the  left  arm  over  it,  and  the  stalk  of  the 
tobacco  is  handed  to  him  from  below ;  it  is  then  taken  in  the  left 
hand  and  placed  against  the  side  of  the  pole,  the  butt  projecting 
an  inch  or  two,  and  around  which  projection  the  twine  is  wound 
from  left  to  right.  The  next  stalk  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pole,  just  far  enough  along  to  prevent  the  leaves  of  the  two 
plants  touching  each  other,  the  stalks  being  arranged  alternately 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  pole.  Thus  the  plants  hang  with  their 
heads  downwards,  and  after  the  house  is  so  filled  the  drying  is 
either  allowed  to  go  on  naturally  or  is  facilitated  by  the  heat  of 
fires. 

After  the  tobacco  has  become  dry  and  well  cured,  and  the 
stem  of  the  plant  free  from  sap,  on  the  first  damp  spell  of  weather 
it  will  become  soft  and  pliant,  when  it  should  be  taken  down  and 
the  leaves  stripped  from  the  stalk.  Stripping  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  leaf  is  cured,  as  mild  weather  w411  cause 
the  stalk  to  exude  juices  which  discolour  the  leaf.  Stripping  is 
done  by  holding  the  butt  end  of  the  stalk  in  the  right  hand,  so 
that  the  different  qualities  of  the  leaf  may  be  seen,  and  then  with 
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the  left  hand  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  keeping  them 
held  in  the  hand  until  about  one-third,  or  one-half  pound,  is 
thus  held.  Then  a  leaf  is  wound  about  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bundle,  for  about  three  or  four  inches  of  its  length,  and  the  end  of 
the  leaf  tucked  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle  to  confine  it.  These 
bundles  are  called  "hands."  While  stripping  it  is  usual  to 
separate  the  tobacco  into  three  qualities,  keeping  each  quality 
in  "hands"  by  itself.  The  first  quality  is,  of  course,  those 
leaves  that  are  not  torn  nor  discoloured ;  the  second  is  that 
which  is,  or  may  have  been,  discoloured  or  torn  in  handling ; 
and  the  third  is  that  which  has  remained  moist  or  wet,  and 
consequently  become  of  a  dark  colour,  usually  the  topmost 
leaves,  which  are  the  youngest,  and  are  more  closely  compacted 
together.  The  quantity  of  such  leaves  may,  however,  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  drying  process. 
As  fast  as  they  are  stripped  the  "hands  "  should  be  laid  in  piles, 
the  different  qualities  by  themselves.  The  piles  should  be  formed 
in  double  rows,  the  leaves  being  straightened  before  being  laid 
down,  and  the  butt  or  stalk  end  of  the  "  hands  "  being  outside 
and  the  points  nearly  meeting.  When  the  piles  are  carried  to  a 
convenient  height,  say  three  or  four  feet,  heavy  planks  with 
weights  may  be  laid  upon  the  rows  to  keep  them  in  place  and  to 
form  a  more  compact  body,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  future 
packing.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  "hands"  which 
show  too  much  dampness,  or  are  too  soft,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  hours,  or  submitted  to  the  action  of  artificial  heat 
to  dry  them  before  placing  them  in  the  bulk,  as  their  presence 
might  ruin  the  whole  pile.  Attention  of  this  kind  is  particularly 
necessary  to  the  third  quality  of  tobacco  before  bulking. 

While  in  the  bulk,  as  the  piled  tobacco  is  now  called,  much 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  whole  pile  heating  or  ferment- 
ing. If  the  slightest  warmth  is  perceptible  it  must  be  overhauled 
and  re-bulked  in  piles  of  less  height,  and  the  weights  removed  from 
the  top.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tobacco  will  usually  ripen  or 
"condition"  for  packing  in  a  short  time,  after  which  it  will 
remain  without  packing  and  without  injury  for  a  long  time. 

In  order  to  pack  tobacco  properly  for  exportation,  heavy  pres- 
sure must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bulk,  so  as  to  get  a  reasonable 
quantity  into  the  box  or  hogshead ;  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
lever  formed  of  a  scantling  properly  arranged,  or,  better  still,  a 
screw  such  as  is  used  for  cider  presses,  or  to  raise  buildings,  is  all 
that  is  required.  When  the  tobacco  is  in  fit  condition  for  packing 
the  bundles  or  hands  must  be  taken  from  the  bulk  and  laid  in 
courses  in  the  box,  the  butts  of  the  hands  being  placed  to  the 
outside  of  the  box,  allowing  the  ends  to  lap  over  each  other,  and 
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endeavouring  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  box  a  Httle  higher  than- 
the  edges,  and  to  pack  the  whole  as  sohd  as  possible  by  the  hand. 
In  the  course  of  packing  it  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  any  of 
the  bundles  are  soft  or  have  a  bad  smell ;  if  so,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  dried,  by  sun  or  fire  heat,  before  being  packed.  When 
the  package,  or  box,  is  nearly  full,  a  false  cover  made  to  slip  inside 
is  placed  on  the  tobacco  and  pressed  down  as  heavily  as  possible, 
with  the  lever  or  screw  power.  After  this  is  done  the  package  is 
quite  filled  up  with  more  tobacco  hands,  and  pressure  again  applied ; 
finally,  the  cover  is  put  on,  pressed  down  to  its  position,  and  firmly 
nailed.  A  box  thus  packed,  though  it  may  contain  4001bs.  of 
tobacco,  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  years. 

The  size  and  construction  of  drying  houses,  though  diftering  in 
the  several  tobacco-growing  countries,  are  practically  the  same. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  considered  that  a  building  24ft.  square 
and  17ft.  high  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  store  the  growth  of  one 
acre  of  tobacco.  In  some  parts  of  America  the  size  adopted 
for  a  tobacco  house  on  large  estates  is  about  100ft.  long  by  23ft. 
wide.  These  are  arranged  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  air  and  venti- 
lation by  open  sides,  which,  however,  can  be  closed  to  exclude 
dampness  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  frost 
at  night.  The  poles  upon  which  the  hands  are  hung  are  arranged 
lengthwise  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and  about  four  feet  apart. 

Exterior  and  interior  views  of  Hungarian  and  American  drying 
houses  are  shown  on  Plates  4,  5,  and  6. 

MANUFACTURE. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  preparation  of  the 
tobacco  leaf  into  the  various  forms  required  by  smokers  of  different 
tastes,  and  these  foims  have  very  much  increased  of  late  years. 
Time  w^as,  and  that  not  so  many  years  since,  when  Shag,  Virginia, 
Eeturns,  Bird's  Eye,  Cut  and  Cake  Cavendish  nearly  completed 
the  roll  of  manufactured  tobaccos.  Now,  however,  their  names 
are  legion,  and  every  tobacco  manufacturer  has  his  own  special 
brands.  Besides  this,  since  cigarette  smoking  has  become  so 
general,  the  demand  has  considerably  increased  for  the  lighter 
tobaccos,  such  as  Turkish  and  Hungarian,  and  even  for  pipe 
smoking  these,  and  similar  tobaccos,  are  now  very  much  in  demand, 
as  are  also  the  coarser  cut,  but  yet  fight  flavoured  sorts  known  as 
"  Navy  Cut."  Though  it  is  stated  that  many  of  these  fragrant 
tobaccos  are  the  result  of  manipulation,  the  processes  of  which 
are  secrets  of  the  trade,  there  are  others  which  are  very  distinct  in 
character,  of  which  the  preparation  is  well  known,  such,  for 
mstance,  as  Latakia,  at  one  time  considered  a  very  choice  kind, 
and   supposed    to   be   furnished   by   Nicotiana   rustica.      Of    late 
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years,  however,  it  has  been  proved  that  this  particular  kind  is  the 
produce  of  true  N.  Tabacum,  but,  instead  of  it  being  prepared 
from  the  lower,  and  fully-grown  leaves  of  the  plant,  it  consists 
of  the  topmost  and  youngest  leaves,  and  that  the  flower  spikes 
and  even  the  fruits  are  dried  with  the  leaves.  This  is  clearly 
seen  if  a  "hand"  of  Latakia  as  imported  be  examined.  (Plate 
7,  Figs.  2  apd  3.)  The  hands  themselves  are  very  short  and 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  other  kinds ;  they  are  also  very 
much  darker  in  colour,  and  have  a  distinct  smell  of  wood  smoke. 
The  district  of  Latakia,  where  the  cultivation  and  preparation 
of  this  tobacco  is  carried  on,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Syria,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  it  was 
the  result  of  accident  or  chance.  The  Nessaries,  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  large  numbers  in  the  plain  of  Latakia,  and  who  were 
constantly  being  harassed  by  the  Turks,  found  almost  their  sole 
occupation  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  At  the  time  of  harvest 
they  were  at  war,  and  determined  to  keep  the  crop,  when  gathered, 
in  a  safe  place  until  the  return  of  peace.  It  being  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  fires  were  lighted  in  the  cabins  in  which,  as  usual, 
the  tobacco  was  hanging.  The  wood  which  was  used  for  fuel  is 
said  to  have  been  Quercus  Ilex,  and,  as  chimneys  were  unknown, 
the  cabins  speedily  became  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  tobacco 
thoroughly  impregnated.  On  the  restoration,  of  peace  the  com- 
merce in  tobacco  was  restored  in  the  town.  Surprise  was  felt  by 
the  buyers  at  the  colour  of  the  tobacco,  which  was  black,  instead 
of  yellow,  as  formerly.  They  thought  it  expedient  to  taste  it  before 
completing  their  purchases,  and  filled  their  pipes  for  that  purpose. 
Their  astonishment  was  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  at  finding 
the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  tobacco  far  superior  to  that  which  it 
possessed  before,  and  a  few  inquiries  elicited  that  it  was  the  smoke 
which  the  tobacco  had,  so  to  speak,  imbibed  during  the  interval  it 
was  kept  in  the  cabins,  that  had  produced  this  extraordinary  effect. 
A  demand  speedily  arose  for  this  kind  of  tobacco,  and  the  name  of 
Abru  Eiha  (father  of  perfume)  was  given  to  it  in  consequence. 
The  smoky  smell  so  characteristic  of  present-day  Latakia  is  due  to 
the  leaf  being  dried  over  the  smoke  of  burning  oak  wood.  Another 
variety  of  tobacco,  very  distinct  from  those  usually  designated  as 
smoking  mixtures,  is  that  known  as  Eoll,  Twist,  or  Pigtail  tobacco. 
This  is  formed  by  first  damping  the  leaves,  the  smaller  and  broken 
ones  forming  the  inside  of  the  roll,  and  the  larger  and  unbroken 
leaves  being  used  for  the  outside.  The  material  when  so  prepared 
is  supplied  to  the  twisting  machine  by  an  attendant,  the  action  of 
the  machine  being  to  twist  the  tobacco  and  stretch  it  into  a  rope- 
like form,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wind  it 
round  a  drum  ;    from  this  drum  the  spun  tobacco  is  rolled  into 
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cylinders  of  various  sizes.  These  are  next  enclosed  in  stout  canvas 
and  secured  by  strong  cords ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  moist 
heat  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  piled 
between  plates  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  submitted  to  very  great 
pressure  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time  a  system  of 
slow  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  juice  exudes  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  black  fluid,  which  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  press  and 
forms  an  excellent  material  for  sheep  dipping,  for  wkich  purpose, 
indeed,  it  is  disposed. 

Cake  tobacco  is  prepared  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  the 
cake  being  first  prepared  by  taking  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken 
leaves  or  "fillers"  and  carefully  wrapping  them  in  a  covering  of 
fine  golden  yellow  leaf ;  these  cakes  are  then  placed  in  moulds  and 
put  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  presses  them  into  the  solid  cake- 
like form  so  well  known. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  smoking  mixtures,  the 
leaves  are  first  damped  with  pure  w^ater ;  in  many  factories  the 
water  sprinkling  is  done  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  the  common 
plant,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  the  fine  sharp  points  of  which  cause 
the  water,  in  which  it  has  been  dipped,  to  fall  in  very  fine  spray-like 
drops.  Water  and  acetic  acid  alone  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  this 
country  for  moistening  cut  tobacco,  but  in  America  a  variety  of 
aromatic  substances  are  used  with  the  water,  as  well  as  liquorice, 
sugar,  &c.  When  uniformly  damped,  the  leaves  are  opened  out  and 
smoothed  and  the  midribs  removed,  if  that  has  not  already  been 
done.  The  moist,  and  pliant,  tobacco  leaves  are  next  pressed 
between  cylinders  into  a  light  cake  and  cut  into  fine  uniform 
shreds.  The  cut  tobacco  is  next  submitted  to  a  process  of  roasting, 
by  which  means  all  superfluous  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  the 
tobacco  brought  into  a  better  condition  for  keeping,  besides  which 
its  flavour  is  improved  under  this  system  of  manipulation.  The 
roasting  or  drying  is  done  either  by  spreading  the  tobacco  out  on 
heated  slabs  and  keeping  it  stirred,  until  the  operator  decides  by 
his  practised  eye  and  touch  its  proper  condition  of  moisture,  or  by 
placing  it  in  revolving  drums,  through  which  a  current  of  heated 
air  passes.  For  the  manufacture  of  cigars  the  finer  and  more 
delicately  flavoured  kinds  of  tobacco  leaf  are  selected.  The  fillers, 
or  inside  of  the  cigar,  should  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  the  pieces 
should  be  arranged  longitudinally,  so  that  the  draught  may  be 
perfect,  and  the  tobacco  burn  uniformly.  For  the  inner  wrapper  or 
cover,  the  whole  leaf  of  the  same  quality  of  tobacco  should  be  used, 
but  for  the  outside  wrapper  a  good,  even,  clear,  and  bright-coloured 
leaf  must  be  selected,  as  it  is  this,  together  with  good  workmanship 
and  finish,  that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  character  of  a 
cigar^always,  of  course,  supposing  that  the  quahty  of  the  tobacco 
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is  good.  For  this  outer  wrapper,  then,  the  cigar  maker  spreads 
out  before  him  on  his  cutting  board  a  half  leaf  of  tobacco,  trims  it 
with  his  knife  in  a  dexterous  manner,  shaping  it  so  that  it  may 
wrap  round  the  pointed  end  of  the  cigar  without  creasing ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  roll  the  whole  of  the  previously  arranged  fillers  in  the 
wrapper,  bringing  the  edges  of  the  leaf  together  so  cleverly,  and  so 
neatly,  fixing  the  point  with  gum  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  a 
newly-made  cigar  to  discover  the  leaf  edges.  The  final  operation  is 
to  cleanly  cut  off'  the  ragged  end  opposite  the  point,  when  they  are 
ready  for  sorting  and  placing  in  boxes,  where  they  remain  for 
varied  periods  to  season.  Expert  workers  are  able  to  gauge  the 
requisite  quantity  of  leaf  for  each  cigar  so  accurately,  that  the 
weight  of  leaf  given  out  for  one  pound  of  medium- sized  cigars  is 
seldom  found  to  exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  the  required  100,  and  yet 
strict  uniformity  of  appearance  is  maintained.  Of  machines  for 
manufacturing  cigars  many  have  been  invented,  but  hand  labour 
in  this  respect  has  by  no  means  been  superseded. 

That  tobacco  cultivation  has  vastly  spread  and  is  still  spreading 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe  is  manifest.  Everywhere  in 
Continental  Europe  tobacco  is  grown  more  or  less,  besides  being 
a  large  article  of  import  and  export  trade.  In  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey  tobacco  forms 
an  all-important  source  of  revenue,  while  the  strides  made  in  the 
cultivation  and  general  improvement  of  the  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  in  our  great  Empire  of  India,  and  our  far 
Eastern  possessions  in  Borneo  are  quite  remarkable.  Eleven  years 
ago,  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  Indian  cigars  were 
thus  reported  on  : — "  Some  of  the  cigars,  notably  the  'Trichy'  and 
the  '  Burma,'  were  pronounced  excellent ;  the  ash  remained  firm, 
and  the  cigars  had  the  reputation  of  not  affecting  the  head  half  so 
much  as  many  of  those  sold  in  the  London  market.  The  evil  of 
hard  packing  was  again  to  be  observed  in  many  specimens.  Some 
were  filled  right  through,  and  in  consequence  can  be  tightly 
pressed;  as  a  result  they  are  heavy  and  difficult  to  smoke."  So 
much  advance  has  been  made  with  Indian  cigars,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  several  well-known  brands  appear  to  have  taken 
an  established  place  in  the  English  market — notably  those  made 
at  Dindigul,  where  a  large  trade  has  been  established  by  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Co.  It  stands  high  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
tobacco  plant  flourishes  there.  The  ground  covered  by  the  works 
extends  over  an  area  of  more  than  16  acres,  and  the  main  building 
of  the  factory,  exterior  and  interior  views  of  which  are  given  on 
Plates  17  and  18,  measures  187ft.  long  by  100ft.  wide.  The  average 
number  of  hands  employed — girls  and  men — is  1,000  daily  all  the 
year  round.     From  the  entrance  of  the  leaf  in  its  raw  state  to  the 
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despatch  of  the  perfect  cigar  to  the  local,  foreign,  and  colonial 
markets,  everything  is  done  in  the  factory.  The  best  operatives 
turn  out  from  300  to  500  cigars  per  day.  The  boxes  are  made  from 
cedar  brought  from  Palghaut,  and  so  large  is  the  stock  that  the 
whole  yard  is  scented  with  it.  Plate  19  shows  a  portion  of  a 
drying  ya^rd  at  the  same  factory.  Again,  with  British  North 
Borneo,  what  has  been  said  in  another  part  of  this  paper  about 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  tobacco  shown  in  1886  has  been  fully 
maintained,  and  the  British-made  cigars  from  the  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  grown  in  this  colony,  especially  on  the  Darvel  Bay  planta- 
tions, have  established  a  well-earned  reputation.  Australia  again, 
especially  the  colony  of  Victoria,  has  established  a  reputation  for 
its  productions,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  up  to  the  British 
standard,  so  that,  with  these  examples  before  us,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  others  of  our  numerous  British  Colonies  with  equal 
capabilities,  will  be  put  upon  their  mettle  in  the  matter  of  com- 
petition in  this  direction. 

in  the  matter  of  snuff,  which  is  also  a  product  of  the  tobacco 
leaf,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  declining  quantity.  As 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  off  product  of  tobacco,  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  devoting  much  space  to  its  consideration,  especially  in 
the  face  of  its  diminishing  commercial  value.  Eegarding  its  intro- 
duction into-  England,  the  following  brief  quotation  will  suffice  : — 

About  the  year  1700  the  practice  of  snuff  taking  was  entirely  confined  to 
foreigners  resident  in  England,  and  to  a  few  English  gentlemen  who  had 
acquired  the  habit  during  a  sojourn  abroad,  but  shortly  after  that  date  Sir 
George  Rooke,  when  in  command  of  the  British  Fleet,  made  a  descent  upon 
Cadiz,  where  he  captured  amongst  various  other  prizes  several  thousand  barrels 
of  fine  snuff.  That  portion  of  the  snuff  that  found  its  way  to  England  was  sold 
by  the  waggon  load  in  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Plymouth,  and  other  ports  at 
threepence  and  fourpence  per  pound.  From  this  distribution  is  dated  the 
general  habit  of  snuff  taking  in  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  origin  of  snuff  taking  can  be 
traced  to  early  aboriginal  tribes,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
though  not  actually  connected  with  tobacco,  is  that  of  a  tribe  of 
South  American  Indians  who  gather  the  long  pods  of  a  kind  of 
Acacia  (Pijjtadenia  peregrina),  known  to  them  as  Niopo,  and, 
having  cut  them  in  pieces,  moisten  them  until  they  begin  to 
ferment,  when  the  softened  seeds  begin  to  turn  black;  they  are 
kneaded  like  paste,  mixed  with  some  flour  of  cassava  and  lime 
procured  from  the  shell  of  a  species  of  Helix,  and  the  whole  mass 
is  exposed  to  a  very  brisk  fire  on  a  gridiron  made  of  hard  wood. 
The  hardened  paste  then  takes  the  form  of  small  cakes.  When 
required  for  use  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
flat  wooden  tray  or  mortar,  with  a  small  wooden  pestle.  The  snuff 
is  then  inhaled  through  an  instrument  formed  of  two  leg  bones  of 
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a  bird,  said  to  be  a.  kind  of  plover.  These  bones  are  brought 
together  and  merged  into  one  at  the  bottom;  the  opposite  ends 
are  capped  by  two  pierced  palm  fruits,  which  being  placed  in  the 
nostrils  and  the  single  end  in  the  snuff  it  is  drawn  up  into  both 
nostrils  at  the  same  time.  A  complete  set  of  this  peculiar  snuff- 
taking  apparatus  is  contained  in  the  Kew  Museum,  from  which 
Plate  27  has  been  drawn.  The  Niopo  is  said  to  be  so  stimulating, 
that  the  smallest  portion  of  it  produces  violent  sneezing  in  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  while  to  those  who  continually 
use  it,  it  temporarily  deprives  them  of  reason  and  renders  them 
furious  in  battle. 

In  the  manufacture  of  snuff  in  civilised  countries — that  is,  from 
the  stalks  of-  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  commercial  snuff  is  made — the  work  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  as  the  gummy  and  sticky  nature  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  flavouring,  or  scenting,  have  a  tendency  to  clog  the 
grinding  machinery.  In  early  times  the  fermented  leaves 
were  made  up  into  "carottes,"  or  tightly  tied  spindle-shaped 
bundles,  from  the  end  of  which  the  snuff  taker,  with  a  properly 
formed  rasp,  rubbed  off  his  own  supply  as  required ;  the  well- 
known  name  of  Eappee,  as  applied  to  a  particular  form  of  snuff,  is 
derived  from  this  rasp — Eap6.  A  similar  "  carotte  "  is  illustrated 
on  Plate  16,  Fig.  4.  The  advantage  of  tying  up  the  tobacco  in 
this  form  is  that  the  very  slow  fermentation  that  goes  on  within 
this  roll  develops  a  rich  aroma.  "  For  pulverisation  the  leaves  are 
first  cut  to  shreds  with  a  revolving  knife,  and  then  powdered  by  a 
kind  of  pestle  and  mortar  mill,  or  by  stampers  supplied  with  knife 
cutting  edges,  or  more  commonly  they  are  treated  in  a  conical  mill, 
in  which  both  the  revolving  cone  and  the  sides  have  sharp  cutting 
edges  so  that  the  material  undergoes  a  cutting  rather  than  a  grind- 
ing action.  The  snuff"  from  the  mill  is  sifted,  and  that  which 
remains  on  the  sieve  is  returned  to  the  mill."  Fairholt  says  that 
the  "  old  Scottish  snuff'  mill  was  a  much  more  rational  invention 
for  ensuring  a  pure  snuff,  retaining  the  full  virtues  of  the  tobacco, 
than  the  French  and  EngHsh  rasp."  These  snuff"  mills  were  made 
of  wood,  and  were  very  similar. in  form  and  action  to  the  small 
wooden  pepper  mills  now  so  much  in  vogue  for  table  use ;  indeed, 
the  modern  mill  would  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  these  old 
forms.  We  give  an  illustration,  on  the  upper  part  of  Plate  5, 
of  one  of  these  old  mills,  taken  from  Fairholt,  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

PIPES. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  by 
savage  and  civilised  nations  alike,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  found 
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scope  for  exercising  his  power  and  capacity  of  application  and 
design,  in  all  that  relates  to  his  social  habits,  and  none  is  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  habit  of  smoking.  The  earliest 
form  of  smoking  would  seem  to  have  been  a  rough  form  of  cigar, 
consisting  simply  of  rolled  tobacco  leaves,,  but  the  shapes  or  forms 
in  which  the  leaves  were  rolled  varied,  as  they  do  now,  according 
to  the  tastes  of  the  people  of  different  countries ;  but  the  variations 
and  forms  of  pipes  have  no  bounds,  nor  are  they  confined  to  any 
material;  wood,  clay,  stone,  and  metal  have  all  served  their  turn, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  grotesque  of  naturally  formed  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  have  been  so  used,  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  2,  Plate 
20.  The  habits  of  different  peoples  in  this  respect  have  been  well 
reviewed  in  the  Eeport  on  Tobacco  written  in  connection  with  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
notes: — North  American  pipes  have  two  bowls,  and  those  from  the 
Gaboon  are  double  stemmed.  In  India  double  cigars  are  not 
uncommon,  both  cigars  being  smoked  at  the  same  time  through  a 
short  uniting  stem  or  tube,  and  even  three  are  sometimes  attached 
to  the  same  stem.  Both  forms  of  cigars,  as  well  as  some  other 
curious  Indian  forms,  are  shown  on  Plate  25.  The  older  American 
pipes  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
the  mounds  of  the  United  States  are,  however,  single  pipes 
of  a  heavy  construction,  and  made  of  clay  or  stone,  and  often  in 
the  form  of  animals.  The  early  West  Indians  appear  to  have 
smoked  cigars,  and  their  cigar  holders  or  WTappers  were  made  from 
the  spathe  of  the  maize.  This  practice  prevails  at  the  present 
day  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Orissa,  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, the  people  smoke  cigars  wrapped  in  green  plantain  leaves, 
and  throughout  Western  India  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in 
cigar  wrappers  of  the  dried  leaves  of  a  leguminous  plant  Bauhinia 
racemosa.  The  Santals,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
the  central  portion  of  Bengal,  twist  the  leaves  of  the  Sal  tree 
{Shorea  rohusta)  into  cigar  holders  or  pipes,  in  which  they  smoke 
their  tobacco.     Such  a  pipe  is  show^  at  Fig.  3,  Plate  20. 

Tobacco  pipes  closely  resembling  hemp  and  opium  pipes  are 
in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  first  mention  of  clay 
pipes  occurs  in  1585,  at  which  date  they  were  used  both  in 
England  and  Virginia.  The  most  common  pipe  in  India  at  the 
present  day  is  one  or  other  of  the  forms  with  a  water  vessel 
through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn.  The  first  is  the  Hookah,  or 
Hindu  pipe,  in  which  the  shell  of  the  cocoa  nut  often  serves  as 
the  water  vessel.  In  this  form  the  mouth  is  either  apphed  direct 
to  an  opening  near  the  top  of  the  shell,  or  through  that  opening  a 
short  reed-like  mouthpiece  is  passed.  The  small  furnace  with  the 
tobacco   mixture   is   borne  upon  a  tube  which   dips   to   near  the 
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bottom  of  the  water.  The  Hookah,  or  Hukah,  is  often  very 
elaborately  finished,  a  glass  reservoir  being  used  in  place  of  the 
cocoa  nut.     Fig.  1,  Plate  24. 

The  Mahommedan  Hubble-bubble  is  another  form  of  water 
pipe,  in  which  the  vessel  is  shaped  like  the  cocoa  nut  and  rests  on 
a  stand.  By  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  this  pipe  is  smoked  in 
a  luxurious  fashion,  and  it  is  sometimes  constructed  with  two  or 
more  tubes  so  as  to  allow  of  more  than  one  person  smoking  at  the 
same  time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  tobacco  smoking  is 
that  practised  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  even  by  the  Hindus 
who  inhabit  some  of  the  higher  North-Western  Himalaya.  A 
small  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  on  the  face  of  a  sloping  bank ;  by 
means  of  a  twig  a  channel  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
bottom  of  this  miniature  tobacco  furnace ;  the  tobacco  is  then 
ignited  and  the  furnace  almost  covered  over  with  earth ;  the  hand 
is  closed  and  placed  against  the  communicating  channel,  and  the 
mouth  over  the  hand ;  by  suction  the  smoke  is  inhaled,  each 
member  of  the  party  kneeling  down  and  taking  one  or  two 
mouthfuls.  Another  mode  is  to  beat  soft  mud  around  a  walking 
stick  on  a  large  rock  or  stone ;  on  withdrawihg  the  stick  a  mud 
tube  is  left,  the  end  of  which  is  closed,  and  a  small  hole  made  on 
the  top  near  the  closed  end ;  this  is  worked  into  a  furnace  for  the 
tobacco,  and  the  smoke  inhaled  through  the  further  end. 

A  very  curious  form  of  Indian  pipe  is  that  shown  at  Fig.  2, 
Plate  23,  which  is  made  of  unglazed  red  earthen  ware.  The  ring 
form  would  seem  to  be  arranged  for  putting  the  arm  through. 
Another  remarkable  but  very  plain  form  is  shown  at  Fig.  3  on  the 
same  plate.  This  is  from  Arabia,  and  was  collected  during  the  late 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent's  expedition  to  the  Hadramaut  in  1894-5.  The 
pipe  is  cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  white  stone,  the  bowl  of  which  is 
very  small  and  the  mouthpiece  very  thick.  From  the  perforation 
beyond  the  bowl  it  would  seem  that  the  pipe  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  suspended  on  a  ring.  The  curved  brass  water 
pipe  at  Fig.  1  on  the  same  plate  is  quite  a  modern  Chinese 
production,  and  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the  Chinese  and 
Corean  reed  and  bamboo  pipes  shown  at  Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  22,  each 
of  which  measures  respectively  three  feet  long,  the  Chinese  being 
formed  of  a  mottled  bamboo,  and  the  Corean  of  a  reed  ornamented 
by  burning,  assisted  with  a  httle  colour.  The  pipe  made  from 
black  poUshed  horn  from  Java  or  Sumatra  (Fig.  1,  Plate  22)  is 
perhaps  remarkable  only  for  the  elaboration  of  its  concentric  hues 
and  the  enormous  size  of  its  bowl.  The  root  pipe.  Fig.  2,  Plate  20, 
is  an  illustration  of  an  amount  of  application  resulting  in  grotesque- 
ness  without,  apparently,  any  other  advantages.     It  is  of  American 
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origin,  and  was  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  Chancellorsville. 
The  clay  pipe  on  the  same  plate  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  early 
English  pipes  that  are  frequently  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  dates 
from  about  1645,  and  was  found  at  Nottingham.  The  use  of 
Meerschaum  for  pipe  making,  which  at  one  time  was  so  general, 
has  in  our  day  largely  given  way  to  the  use  of  wood,  a  use  that 
seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  now  well-known  "Briar  root."  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  pipes  came  into  popular  favour  upon 
their  introduction  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  very  remark- 
able. For  some  time  it  was  not  known  from  what  wood  they  were 
made;  the  term  Briar  naturally  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  briar 
of  our  hedges  was  the  source  of  the  material,  but  this  was  soon 
shown  to  be  impossible,  not  only  on  account  of  size  but  also  from 
the  hardness  and  general  structure  of  the  wood.  Inquiry,  however, 
soon  proved  that  the  wood  was  that  of  the  Tree  Heath  (Erica 
arborea),  the  French  name  of  which  is  Pruyere ;  hence  the  corrup- 
tion. Briar.  In  1883  the  British  Consul  at  Leghorn  reported  as 
follows  on  this  peculiar  manufacture  : — 

An  interesting  industry  has  been  started  here  within  the  last  three  years, 
by  a  Frenchman  from  Carcasonne,  in  the  export  of  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  pipes.  Similar  works  are  also  to  be  found  at  Siena  and  Grosseto. 
Selected  roots  of  the  heath  are  collected  on  the  hills  of  the  ]\Iaremma,  where 
the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  and  to  a  great  size.  When  brought  to  the  factory 
the  roots  are  cleared  of  earth,  and  any  decayed  parts  are  cut  away.  They  are 
then  shaped  into  blocks  of  various  dimensions  with  a  circular  saw.  Great 
dexterity  is  necessary  at  this  stage  in  cutting  the  wood  to  the  best  advailtage, 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  apprenticeship  that  the  workman  becomes  efficient. 
The  blocks  are  then  placed  in  a  vat  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  simmering  for  a 
space  of  twelve  hours.  During  this  process  they  acquire  the  rich  yellowish- 
brown  hue  for  which  the  best  pipes  are  noted,  and  are  then  in  a  condition  to 
receive  the  final  turning,  which,  however,  is  not  done  at  Leghorn.  The  rough 
blocks  are  packed  in  sacks  containing  from  fo«ty  to  one  hundred  dozen  each 
and  sent  away,  principally  to  France,  where  they  are  finished  into  the  famous 
"  G.B.D.,"  or  Pipes  de  Bruyere,  and  known  to  English  smokers  as  Briar  root. 
The  production  of  this  article  is  considerable,  four  hands  turning  out  about 
sixty  sacks  per  month.    Consignments  are  also  made  to  England  and  Germany. 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  briar-root  pipes  another  wood 
has  become  much  used  in  England  under  the  name  of  "Myall." 
This  is  the  scented  wood  of  an  Australian  acacia  {Acacia  Jwmalo- 
phylla),  the  wood  of  which  has  naturally  a  strong  odour  of  violets, 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  violet  wood. 

Besides  the  attention  given  to  pipes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  forms  in  which  tobacco  itself  is  prepared  are  equally 
curious  and  varied.  We  give  a  few  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  in  the  Kew  collection.  Fig.  2,  Plate  16,  represents 
a  circular  cake  of  native  tobacco  from  the  Niger.  It  speaks  for 
itself,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  cake  measures  20in.  in 
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diameter  and  is  l^in.  thick.  The  long  roll,  Fig.  3,  on  the  same 
plate,  is  also  from  the  Niger,  and  measures  3ft.  long  and  4^in.  in 
diameter.  The  tobacco  in  both  instances  is  of  the  coarsest 
description.  Fig.  1,  on  the  same  plate,  shows  another  singular 
form  of  African  tobacco — in  this  instance  from  the  Zambesi,  where 
it  was  collected  in  1865.  This  particular  kind  is  made  by  pressing 
the  tobacco  leaves  while  yet  moist  into  a  mortar,  such  as  is  used 
by  the  natives  to  pound  corn  in.  The  hole  in  the  centre  is  caused 
by  the  previous  insertion  of  a  knobbed  stick  to  draw^  out  the 
kneaded  mass  when  sufficiently  dry. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  tobacco  and 
its  many  ramifications  will  suffice  to  show  the  enormous  impor- 
tance a  single  plant — for,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  one 
species  alone  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce — can 
be  made  to  assume  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 


Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

i.  Virginian  tobacco  plant  {Nicotiana  Tabacum,  L.),  showing 
flower. 

2.  Turkish  tobacco  plant  {Nicotiana  rustica,  L.),  showing 
flower. 

3.  Varieties  of  tobacco  leaf. — Fig.  1,  normal  form;  Figs.  2  and 
3,  imperfect  forms  ;  Fig.  4,  needle  for  threading  leaves  ;  Fig.  5, 
leaf  with  needle  passed  through  ;  Fig.  6,  leaves  as  strung  for 
drying,  as  practised  in  Hungary. 

4.  Hungarian  drying  house  and  shed. 

5.  Lower  portion,  American  drying  house  and  pole,  showing 
manner  of  hanging  the  tobacco  hands  ;  upper  portion,  old  Scotch 
snulT  mills. 

6.  Inside  an  American  drying  house. 

7.  Bunches  of  tobacco  leaves,  technically  called  "hands." — 
Fig  1,  American  tobacco ;  Fig.  2,  Latakia  ;  Fig.  3,  portion  of 
Latakia,  enlarged,  showing  flowers. 

8.  A  seedling  tobacco  ground  at  Lahat  Datu,  on  the  estate  of 
the  new  Darvel  Bay  Company,  British  North  Borneo. 

9.  A  Kentucky  tobacco  plantation  :  cutting  the  crop. 

10.  A  Kentucky  tobacco  plantation  :  withering  on  the  sticks. 

11.  Picking  and  tying  tobacco  leaves. 

12.  Hogshead  and  country  tobacco  press,  Kentucky. 

13.  Sampling  tobacco  at  the  breaks  in  Louisville. 

14.  Coopering  up  after  the  sales  in  Louisville. 
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15.  Loading  tobacco  in  Australia. 

16.  Various  forms  of  prepared  tobacco. — Fig.  1,  lump  of  native 
tobacco  from  Zambesi ;  Fig.  2,  coil  of  native  tobacco,  from  the 
Niger  ;  Fig.  3,  plaited  roll  of  tobacco,  from  the  Niger  ;  Fig.  4, 
carotte  of  Perique  tobacco,  with  rope  removed,  from  Louisiana ; 
Fig.  5,  plug  of  tobacco  rolled  in  canvas  and  bound  v^ith  tarred 
rope. 

17.  Exterior  of  Messrs.  Spencer's  Cigar  Factory,  Dindigul, 
Madras. 

18.  Interior  of  Messrs.  Spencer's  Cigar  Factory,  Dindigul, 
Madras. 

19.  Portion  of  a  drying  yard  at  Messrs.  Spencer's  Factory, 
Dindigul. 

20.  Various  forms  of  pipes. — Fig.  1,  ancient  clay  pipe,  date 
about  1645,  found  at  Nottingham  ;  Fig.  2,  pipe  made  of  laurel 
root,  found  on  the  battlefield  at  Chancellorsville,  U.S.A. ;  Fig.  3, 
Indian  pipe,  made  of  a  folded  leaf  of  the  sal  tree. 

21.  Forms  of  pipes  (continued). — Fig.  1,  olive-wood  pipe,  from 
the  Kuram  Valley,  Afghanistan  ;  Fig.  2,  rustic  pipe,  with  carved 
heads,  to  hold  on  stopper,  irom  Java  ;  Fig.  3,  pipe  made  of  a 
branch  of  American  white  ash,  from  Canada  (the  original  is  over 
2ft.  long). 

22.  Forms  of  pipes  (continued). — Fig.  1,  pipe  made  of  black 
horn,  from  Java  or  Sumatra  ;  Fig.  2,  Corean  reed  pipe  ;  Fig.  3, 
Chinese  pipe.  Each  of  these  is  about  2ft.  8in.  long,  and  have 
white  metal  bowls. 

23.  Forms  of  pipes  (continued). — Fig.  1,  modern  brass  Chinese 
water  pipe ;  Fig.  2,  curious  red  earthenware  pipe,  from  a  grave  at 
Kohat,  Punjab  ;  Fig.  3,  stone  pipe  from  Hadramaut,  Arabia. 

24.  Forms  of  pipes  (contimied). — Fig.  1,  Pechwan  hookah, 
Punjab;  Fig.  2,  carved  tobacco  box  in  mulberry  wood,  made  and 
used  by  the  Ainus  in  Northern  Japan  (the  carved  stick  is  slipped 
through  the  belt) ;  Fig.  3,  red  clay  bowl  from  Assouan. 

25.  Fancy  Indian  cigars. 

26.  Briar  root  or  knot  from  the  Bruyfere  (Erica  arborea),  with 
rough  and  finished  pipes. 

27.  Niopo  snuff-making  and  taking  apparatus. — Fig.  1,  mortar; 
Fig.  2,  pestle  ;  Fig.  3,  pod  of  Pipadeyiia  peregrina ;  Fig.  4,  mull, 
or  hollow,  bone,  for  holding  the  snuff,  with  charms  attached ; 
Fig.  5,  instrument  through  which  the  snuff  is  drawn. 

28.  Natal  natives  taking  snuff. 
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While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press  the  troubles  in 
Cuba  have  become  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
cigar  trade  for  which  it  has  so  long  been  famed.  Cuba's  loss 
seems  to  be  a  possible  gain  for  Jamaica,  this  island  enjoying  prac- 
tically the  same  climatic  conditions  as  its  unfortunate  neighbour; 
and  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  as  good  tobacco  can  be  grown  in 
the  British  colony  as  in  the  Havana  districts.  Jamaica  tobacco 
and  cigars  are  not  new  to  British  commerce,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Jamaica  may  now  arouse  herself  and  seize  the  opportunity 
opened  to  her. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  tharik  those  who  have 
so  kindly  assisted  me,  by  the  loan  of  photographs  and  drawings,  in 
making  the  illustrations  to  this  article  so  complete,  and,  foremost 
amongst  these,  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of 
Tobacco,  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Butler,  and  Messrs.  Bewlay  and 
Co.,  the  London  agents  for  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Co.'s  Dindigul 
cigars. 
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Cumticp  Reform  ana  Cooperation 


BY    MICHAEL     FLURSCHEIM. 


I  HE  guiding  thread  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
currency  labyrinth  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  money.  If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  sub-divisions,  the  two  kinds 
of  money  are  :  Commodity  money  and  Token  money. 
Both  kinds  of  money  have  been  known  for  thousands 
of  years,  for  even  token  money  is  over  two  thousand  years  old. 
Jevons  mentions  in  "Money"  that  "more  than  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era  an  emperor  of  China  raised  funds  to  prosecute 
his  wars  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  use  of  leather  tokens  was 
familiar  to  the  people.  The  tokens  having  been  made  of  the  skins 
of  white  deer,  he  collected  into  a  park  all  deer  of  this  colour 
which  he  could  find,  and  prohibited  his  subjects  from  possessing 
any  animals  of  the  same  kind.  Having  thus  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  material,  reminding  one  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  water-marked  paper,  he  issued  pieces  of  the  white 
leather  as  money  at  a  high  rate."  Both  kinds  of  money  were 
made  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  but  there  is  one  great  difference 
between  the  two.  In  token  money  the  material  is  without  any 
appreciable  value,  whereas  in  commodity  money  the  value  of  the 
money  corresponds  to  the  market  value  of  the  material  of  which 
the  money  is  made.  Wherever  this  market  value  is  less  than  the 
money  value — and  it  can  never  be  more,  for  in  this  case  the 
material  would  be  sold  as  a  commodity  and  would  cease  to  be 
money — the  money  is  a  mixture  of  commodity  and  token  money. 
It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  also  the  case  wherever  the  material 
of  the  token  money  possesses  a  commodity  value,  wherever  the 
token  will  have  a  market  value  even  after  it  is  demonetised.  Our 
present  Enghsh  silver  coins,  for  instance,  are  half  commodity, 
half  token  money,  because  the  silver  they  are  made  of  would  only 
fetch  about  half  as  much  money  when  the  pieces  were  melted  as 
the  pieces  represent  so  long  as  they  pass  at  par  with  gold  pieces. 
The  English  sovereign  is  a  pure  commodity  money,  because  the 
gold  it  is  made  from  is  worth  a  sovereign  or  pound  sterhng.  The 
Eussian  rouble  or  the  Argentine  dollar  are  pure  token  moneys, 
because  the  paper  they  consist  of  has  no  market  value  since  it 
has  been  cut  into  the  present  size  and  printed  upon. 
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But  this  does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  part  of  the  value  of 
commodity  money  is  due  to  the  element  which  constitutes 
exclusively  the  value  of  token  money.  This  element  is  its  general 
acceptance  as  money.  The  rouble  (until  lately)  and  the  Argentine 
dollar  would  be  worthless  bits  of  paper  if  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  farmers  did  not  accept  them  in  payment  for  their  goods,  if  the 
State,  province,  or  parish  did  not  accept  them  for  taxes,  the 
railroad  for  its  fares,  the  creditor  in  payment  of  debts — in  short, 
if  they  were  not  legal  tender  and  accepted  as  such.  Though  it  is 
true  that  the  value  of  commodity  money  corresponds  to  the  value 
of  the  commodity  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  value  of  this  commodity  is  influenced  by  the  dignity 
which  its  money  quality  confers  upon  it. 

When  silver  was  demonetised  its  value  fell  considerably,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  fate  would  have  befallen  the 
other  money  partner,  gold,  if  it  had  been  demonetised  in  the  sixties  ; 
a  fate  which  would  probably  have  overtaken  it  had  France  not 
fought  against  it  by  impartially  accepting  gold  and  silver  at  its 
mints.  Even  this  could  not  prevent  a  slight  premium  of  silver, 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  remember  with  displeasure,  for  in  the 
banking  house  in  which  I  passed  my  commercial  apprenticeship  at 
that  period  cartloads  of  five-franc  pieces  were  unloaded  which  we 
had  to  assort,  picking  out  the  new  and  well-preserved  coins,  which 
were  then  sent  to  Amsterdam  and  credited  to  us  at  their  silver 
value,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  money  value  we  had  paid  for  the 
five-franc  pieces,  premium  added ;  and  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  gold  had  as  yet  its  full  money  value  in  the  majority  of 
civilised  countries.  If  silver  became  the  exclusive  legal  tender 
money  in  the  whole  world  as  it  was  in  a  number  of  countries 
thirty  years  ago,  if  gold  were  demonetised,  as  silver  has  been  since, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  value  of  silver  would  rise,  and  that  of 
gold  would  fall.  Which  relation  of  value  would  be  estabhshed  in 
the  market  in  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to  guess ;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  gold  would  fall  even  below  its  old  relation  of  15^  to 
1  of  silver.  Those  who  have  not  studied  this  subject  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  at  first  sight  how  the  law  could  thus  affect  the 
value  of  commodities.  They  will  refer  us  to  the  elements  which 
constitute  Value,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  cannot  be  affected  by 
mere  laws  and  conventions.  They  forget  that  these  very  laws  and 
conventions  have  an  important  bearing  on  those  constituents  of 
value  to  which  they  refer.  Let  us  pass  them  in  review  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation. 

In  the  first  line  we  find  Utility,  which  constitutes  Use  Value. 
Gold  has  evidently  a  certain  utility,  otherwise  even  its  scarcity 
could  never  have  procured  it  the  money  honour.     If  pebbles  were 
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just  as  useful  as  gold,  if  they  had  even  all  those  qualities  which 
make  gold  such  an  excellent  money  material,  such  as  divisibility, 
portability,  homogeneity,  cognisability  (v^hich  includes  impression- 
ability and  durability),  they  could  not  be  used  as  money  because 
they  lack  the  important  element  of  Scarcity.  Something  which 
can  be  picked  up  in  any  quantity  in  millions  of  places  can  have  no 
value,  no  matter  how  useful  it  may  be.  Water  is  certainly  very 
useful,  even  indispensable ;  so  indispensable  that  the  Arab  who, 
dying  with  thirst,  found  a  bag  of  precious  pearls  in  the  desert, 
would  willingly  have  exchanged  them  for  a  little  water,  but  water 
has  nevertheless  no  value  whatever  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
because  it  lacks  the  element  of  scarcity.  The  main  use  gold  is  put 
to,  independent  of  its  money  use,  is  the  use  for  ornamentation. 
Now,  this  special  use  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  its  corresponding  market  value.  A  well-plated  steel  watch 
chain  is  just  as  agreeable  to  the  eye,  almost  as  durable,  and  much 
stronger,  with  less  weight,  than  a  gold  chain ;  and  yet  people  who 
can  afford  it  prefer  the  latter.  Why?  Because  gold  is  scarcer, 
and  consequently  more  expensive,  than  steel.  Utility  and  orna- 
mentation are  certainly  not  twin  brothers,  ornaments  being  often 
the  very  reverse  of  useful — in  fact,  positively  harmful,  as  are  ear- 
rings or  bracelets ;  while  beauty  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  taste  and 
fashion  are  influenced  by  the  element  of  expense,  by  snobbery.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  the  more  expensive  of  the  two 
silver  would  be  considered  more  beautiful  for  ornamental  purposes 
than  gold. 

The  other  uses  which  gold  is  put  to  independent  of  ornamenta- 
tion are  not  of  such  immense  importance  that  they  could  justify 
the  prominent  place  given  to  this  metal.  We  could  very  well  exist 
without  gold,  though  we  might  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  along 
without  iron,  the  cheapest  of  all  metals. 

From  Utility  and  Use  Value  we  now  come  to  Saleahility,  which 
constitutes  Market  Value,  and  depends  on  Supply  and  Demand. 
Demand  presupposes  use  value,  for  there  would  be  no  demand  for 
useless  things.  Supply  depends  on  the  average  quantity  of  labour 
needed  to  procure  a  commodity  in  connection  with  the  demand  for 
it.  This  brings  us  to  the  important  question — how  much  the 
average  labour  required  for  procuring  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  amounts  to.  A  very  important  question,  because  cost  of 
production  is  the  usual  vantage  ground  of  monometallists,  who 
declare  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  certain  relation  between  the 
value  of  two  metals  through  law  when  their  cost  of  production 
presents  quite  a  different  relation  from  the  legal  one.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  problems  are  mostly  discussed  by  men  who  lack  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  economics,  or  they  would  know  that  the 
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cost  of  production  cannot  be  got  at  in  this  case  without  paying 
attention  to  a  law  called  Eicardo's  Law  of  Rent.  According  to 
this  law  the  Margin  of  Cultivation  is  to  be  found  where  labour 
and  capital  receive  the  average  remuneration  obtainable  in  a  certain 
locality.  Land  which  yields  less  remains  out  of  cultivation.  Land 
which  yields  more  yields  rent  to  the  full  extent  of  the  surplus.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  well-known  law  is  the  fact  that  cost 
price  is  determined  by  cost  of  production  at  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, i.e.,  on  the  most  inferior  piece  of  land  under  cultivation. 
Superior  soil  or  location  would  yield  rent,  but  would  not  influence 
prices,  because  nobody  will  work  inferior  land  if  he  cannot  obtain 
the  average  remuneration  of  labour  and  capital  obtainable  in  other 
places  of  easy  access.  The  price  obtainable  for  the  product  must  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  pay  this  remuneration,  or  the  margin  of  culti- 
vation would  be  found  at  a  higher  level.  The  price  cannot  be 
higher  either,  or  inferior  land  would  be  taken  into  cultivation  until 
the  price  again  corresponds  to  the  average  remuneration  obtain- 
able on  this  inferior  land.  The  margin  of  cultivation  would  be 
found  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  better  land  which  before  formed 
the  margin  of  cultivation  would  now  yield  rent. 

The  same  law  applies  to  mines.  The  cost  of  the  precious 
metals  corresponds  with  cost  at  the  margin  of  cultivation,  i.e.,  at 
the  most  inferior  mine  as  yet  exploited.  But  not  only  do  demand 
and  supply  in  the  last  resort  fix  prices,  but  prices  also  influence 
supply  and  demand.  Cheapness  increases  the  demand  and  the 
supply,  provided  that  it  yet  pays  to  produce  the  articles.  If  it 
does  not  pay,  then  the  supply  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  prices  will  rise  until  the  balance  is  established.  Consequently, 
if  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  increases  beyond  the  supply  their 
price  will  rise  until  demand  and  supply  are  balanced.  The  way  in 
which  this  balancing  takes  place  is  a  twofold  one.  On  the  one  hand, 
inferior  mines  are  opened  in  which  the  cost  of  production  is  higher, 
and,  as  they  form  the  margin  of  cultivation,  they  determine  the 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  price  will  reduce  the  demand 
until  the  cost  price  at  the  most  inferior  mine  corresponds  to  the 
market  price.  But  this  demand  depends  very  much  on  the  money 
use  of  the  precious  metals.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  demand  when  a  metal  can  be  coined  into  money  in  unhmited 
quantities — in  other  words,  when  free  coinage  exists,  and  when  the 
metal  is  demonetised.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how 
much  of  the  demand  depends  on  this  factor,  but  we  can  reason- 
ably surmise  that  the  influence  is  great  enough  to  overcome  such 
differences  in  price  as  have  been  witnessed  between  gold  and  silver 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  a  universal  remonetisation  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  old  ratio 
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of  15|-  to  1  would  at  once  so  increase  the  demand  for  silver  and 
correspondingly  retard  the  demand  for  gold  that  the  prices  of  both 
metals  would  quickly  gravitate  to  the  old  level,  and  not  only  their 
market  price,  but  also  -their  cost  price,  the  one  being  based  on  the 
other.  The  cost  price,  as  we  have  seen,  corresponds  to  cost  price 
at  the  most  inferior  mine  yet  operated  (the  term  inferior  does  not 
refer  to  richness  of  ore,  but  to  the  total  cost  of  extraction  and 
transportation),  and  an  international  convention  of  the  kind  here 
mentioned  would  have  the  effect  of  closing  a  number  of  gold  mines 
and  of  opening  a  number  of  silver  mines,  until  the  cost  price  of 
gold  at  the  most  inferior  mine  operated  would  be  exactly  15^  times 
as  much  for  each  pound  as  the  cost  price  of  silver  at  the  most 
inferior  mine  in  operation.  Some  gold  mines  which  before  brought 
rent  would  just  pay  the  average  earnings  of  labour  and  capital, 
leaving  nothing  for  rent,  whereas  the  rent  of  others  would  fall. 
The  very  reverse  would  take  place  with  silver  mines. 

Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  bi-metallistic  problem  does  not 
enter  into  the  special  subject  to  be  treated  in  this  article,  yet  I 
could  not  furnish  a  better  illustration  of  the  laws  governing  the 
value  of  money  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  enabled  to 
present  a  clue  which  might  be  found  useful  by  many  now  hope- 
lessly trying  to  understand  this  complicated  problem  so  much 
discussed  during  the  last  American  Presidential  election. 

Commodity  money  has  not  always  consisted  of  gold  or  silver. 
A  great  many  commodities  have  been  and  are  still  used  as  money. 
Cattle,  corn,  tobacco,  salt,  shells,  and  cotton  cloth  are  some  of  these 
articles.  I  need  not  waste  time  in  showing  why  the  adoption  of 
the  precious  metals  as  money,  especially  after  they  were  coined 
into  pieces  of  uniform  weights  and  alloy,  was  a  great  advance  in 
different  directions;  but  I  must  point  out  that  the  advantages 
offered  by  gold  and  silver  money  were  offset  by  one  very  serious 
drawback.  When  cattle  were  adopted  as  money  among  cattle 
growers,  tobacco  among  tobacco  growers,  corn  among  corn  growers, 
&c.,  a  commodity  had  been  selected  which  almost  everyone  could 
produce,  and  mostly  did  produce,  by  his  own  labour.  The  result  of 
this  labour  was  the  production  of  money,  of  the  medium  of  exchange, 
which  not  only  procured  all  other  commodities  in  the  market  but 
was  also  legal  tender  for  debts,  taxes,  fines,  &c.  It  was  a  real  Free 
Coinage,  whereas  what  we  now  call  by  this  name  is  only  the 
privilege  given  to  the  owners  of  one  or  two  commodities  of  coining 
them  into  money.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  this  ownership 
obtainable  through  the  direct  application  of  labour  to  the  production 
of  the  money  commodity.  Comparatively  few  men  have  access  to 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  to  procure  the  precious  metals  we  must 
usually  find  somebody  who  owns  them  and  is  willing  to  supply  them 
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for  other  commodities  or  for  services  rendered.  This  at  once 
creates  an  important  and  ominous  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  commodity  money.  Where  everyone  w^ho  can  work  is  able  to 
produce  the  money  commodity  it  becomes  impossible  to  corner  this 
commodity,  to  monopolise  it.  Such  a  danger  exists  where  the 
production  of  the  money  commodity  is  a  limited  one,  not  being 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  worker.  We  might  consider  whether 
this  danger  is  not  more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  offered  by 
silver  and  gold  if  there  were  no  alternative,  but,  fortunately,  this 
alternative  was  presented  by  the  very  factor  that  increased  the 
danger  to  such  terrible  proportions  as  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
it  did  not  by  far  overbalance  the  advantages.  This  factor  was  the 
immense  economic  progress  of  our  time.  Instead  of  leaving  only 
the  alternative  between  the  two  evils  of  the  past,  a  clumsy  and 
inadequate  commodity  money  which  the  many  could  produce,  and 
a  convenient  one  which  the  few  could  monopolise,  it  opened  a  way 
for  the  creation  of  quite  a  new  kind  of  money,  possessing  in  an  even 
higher  degree  the  good  qualities  of  both  kinds  of  commodity  money 
without  sharing  in  their  bad  ones. 

To  understand  this  we  have  to  consider  that  commodity  money 
of  any  kind  is  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  a  past  phase  of  civilisation, 
as  much  out  of  date  as  galleys  in  the  age  of  steamships.  It 
resembles  those  cases  of  disuse  so  often  found  in  the  organic 
world,  where  organs  still  exist  which  ages  ago  had  a  practical  use 
but  now  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  We  must  remember 
that  the  use  of  commodity  money  is,  after  all,  only  an  improved 
system  of  barter,  nothing  else.  Primitive  barter  had  its  great 
inconveniences.  A  shoemaker  who  wanted  meat  for  shoes  not 
only  had  to  find  somebody  who  had  meat  to  sell,  but  it  had  to  be 
somebody  who  needed  shoes.  A  man  who  had  meat  for  sale  but 
did  not  want  shoes  would  do  just  as  little  as  a  man  who  wanted 
shoes  but  had  no  meat  to  spare.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
agreement  upon  one  commodity  which  everybody  accepted,  whether 
he  had  any  direct  use  for  this  commodity  or  not,  because  he  knew 
that  he  could  obtain  for  it  anything  he  wanted,  was  an  immense 
progress.  It  was  barter  still,  but  barter  rendered  easier  through 
the  privilege  given  to  one  or  more  commodities  over  all  others,  the 
privilege  of  being  money,  i.e.,  of  being  accepted  in  payment,  in 
exchange  by  everybody,  whether  he  had  any  direct  use  for  them  or 
not.  Commodity  money  was  a  great  improvement  upon  a  more 
primitive  system  of  trade ;  it  became  the  very  reverse  in  a  state  of 
higher  development.  What  once  had  been  lifting  loings  became 
heavy  fetters.  The  case  of  the  chrysalis  may  be  a  good  protection 
of  the  larva,  but  will  be  an  intolerable  prison  for  the  developed 
butterfly;  and  the  time  came  when  commerce,  from   a  creeping 
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worm,  became  a  splendid  butterfly,  soaring  in  the  ether  of  a  higher 
civihsation,  borne  Hghtly  on  the  wings  of  Credit  and  Confidence, 
while  the  clumsy  commodity  money  was  handled  less  and  less  by 
the  exchanging  parties.  Promises  to  deliver  it  on  demand  took 
the  place  of  the  real  article,  otherwise  the  immense  extension  of 
trade  of  our  time  would  have  been  impossible.  Apart  from  the 
inconvenience,  there  would  not  have  been  gold  and  silver  enough 
in  the  world  to  suffice.  It  is  estimated  that  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
world's  business^mostly  retail  trade — is  done  through  the  use  of 
real  money.  The  other  99  per  cent  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
money  rejwesentatives,  of  promises  to  pay  money.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  these  promises,  that  money  debts,  exceed  from  thirty 
to  forty  fold  the  actual  stock  of  the  money  commodity,  of  gold.  I  leave 
silver  out  of  account,  as  silver  coins  have  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in 
most  civilised  countries,  losing  their  dignity  of  commodity  money  and 
becoming  degraded  to  a  token  made  out  of  a  valuable  material.  I 
need  not  show  the  immense  danger  connected  with  such  a  state  of 
things.  Debts  are  always  dangerous,  but  to  owe  something  which 
does  not  exist  in  thirty-four  cases  out  of  thirty-five  is  positively 
ruinous,  and  puts  the  debtor  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor, 
who  makes  use  of  his  power  to  increase  the  load.  Compound 
interest  tables  show  us  how  fast  the  increase  takes  place  wherever 
neither  capital  nor  interest  can  be  paid,  both  being  payable  in 
something  that  practically  does  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  has  to  be 
credited  anew  with  interest  added.  £100  lent  out  at  5  per  cent 
compound  interest  for  one  hundred  years  only  will  in  that  period 
increase  to  £14,000.  People  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  one  of 
those  mathematical  curiosities  of  no  practical  importance.  They 
have  so  often  been  told  about  the  penny  put  out  at  compound 
interest  since  the  time  of  Christ,  which  by  this  time  reaches  a  sum 
exceeding  the  value  of  our  whole  globe  if  it  consisted  of  solid  gold, 
and  they  know  that  such  an  accumulation  is  impossible,  that  actual 
fact  will  show  nothing  but  a  penny  destroyed  by  oxidation.  This 
makes  them  waive  the  whole  danger  as  a  merely  imaginary  one, 
and  imaginary  it  was  until  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  land  in  most  countries  had  only  just  been  liberated  from  feudal 
fetters.  It  was  not  a  marketable  object,  and  even  mortgages  were 
not  so  easy  of  obtainment,  while  public  debts  had  been  very 
moderate  and  only  just  began  that  great  upward  flight  which  by 
this  time  has  brought  them  to  the  respectable  amount  of  6,000 
million  pounds  sterling.  There  w^ere  no  railroad  securities,  almost 
no  stock  companies,  and  credit  was  based  mostly  on  personal 
security  or  portable  property,  a  poor  security  in  the  best  of  cases, 
poorest  in  those  troubled  times.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
multiplying  power  of  compound  interest  was  soon  brought  to  a 
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stand  by  bankruptcy.  The  penny  multiplied  until  even  the  penny 
was  lost.  Things  have  changed  during  the  century  now  approaching 
its  end.  Land  in  most  countries  became  a  saleable  commodity 
like  boots  and  shoes.  Like  them,  it  is  pawnable,  and  it  became 
pawned  to  such  an  extent  that  the  total  of  German  and  French 
mortgages  at  present  exceed  3,000  million  pounds  sterling.  Eail- 
roads  offer  an  excellent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  safe,  investment, 
because  modern  commerce  could  not  do  without  them,  and  most 
of  their  value  is,  moreover,  indestructible,  consisting  of  land  and 
their  right  of  way.  Immense  public  debts  are  secured  by  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  citizen.  Co-operation  in  its  multifold  shapes 
supplies  the  joint  guarantee  of  thousands,  and  thus  minimises  the 
risk  of  individual  failure.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  the 
bugbear  of  compound  interest  tables  began  to  become  something 
like  a  reality.  Compound  interest  was  the  principal  material 
which  built  up  the  fortune  of  the  Eothschild  families  to  300  million 
pounds  in  the  course  of  this  century.  The  unearned  increment  on 
land  supplied  most  of  the  balance.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
accumulations  of  the  Astors,  Westminsters,  and  others.  In  the 
United  States  25,000  men  own  five-eighths  of  the  national  wealth. 
Of  course,  our  system  of  landownership  is  mainly  responsible  for 
this,  for  if  the  State  had  owned  the  land  it  could  have  built  its  own 
railroads  and,  instead  of  being  the  debtor  of  its  citizens,  would  be 
their  principal  creditor,  so  that  the  investments  from  which  our 
Eothschilds  and  Westminsters  grew  would  have  been  cut  off;  yet 
our  money  system  has  been  a  powerful  help  in  the  building  up  of 
these  colossal  fortunes.  It  was  the  mortar  without  which  the 
building  could  not  have  reached  its  height,  though  with  mortar 
a^lone  the  building  could  not  have  been  raised.  Both  bricks  and 
mortar  were  necessary.  Our  Land  Laws  in  conjunction  with  our 
Money  System  formed,  then,  the  ivalls  of  the  capitalistic  building 
of  our  time ;  our  im^nense  Progress  in  the  arts  of  jjroduction  and 
circulation  supplied  the  constructive  power.  If  either  of  the  three 
elements  had  been  absent  the  capitalistic  building  could  never 
have  reached  its  present  height.  Land  nationalisers  who  make 
land  monopoly  alone  responsible  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  the 
cause  of  the  crisis  in  countries  like  Germany  or  France,  where 
enough  land  is  as  yet  owned  by  the  masses  to  render  them 
independent  of  landlords,  but  where  the  interest  on  capital  owed 
by  them  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  calamity.  But  is  not  Capital  the 
outcome  of  Labour  applied  to  Land?  If  so,  why  do  not  these 
people  supply  their  own  capital,  or,  anyhow,  why  can  they  not 
repay  the  capital  they  borrowed  by  producing  it  with  their  labour 
and  by  means  of  their  land  and  the  borrowed  capital?  The  term 
Capital  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  Means  of  Production.    Progress 
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in  the  arts  of  production  and  transportation  has  so  immensely 
increased  the  productive  power  of  labour  that  the  debt  ought  to  be 
paid  in  no  time ;  and  would  be  if  it  were  payable  in  the  products 
of  labour,  instead  of  being  due  in  a  money  consisting  of  one 
commodity  only,  and  one  which  these  men  cannot  produce,  and 
which  they  can  less  and  less  obtain  because  of  the  very  progress 
which  would  enable  them  to  pay  off"  their  debt  in  no  time  if,  as 
aforesaid,  it  were  payable  in  the  products  of  their  labour — I  mean 
the  increased  productivity  of  labour. 

It  is  this  productivity  which  now  causes  a  glut  in  the  market 
in  which  they  try  to  sell  their  products  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  needed  to  pay  their  interest  dues.  Millions  come  there 
with  the  same  object,  for  rent,  interest — in  fact,  all  debts  are  pay- 
able in  money  only,  in  legal  tender  money,  and  woe  to  him  who 
cannot  obtain  it.  But  the  productivity  of  labour  has  become  so 
great  that  those  who  control  the  money  market,  the  creditors  to 
whom  more  than  thirty  times  as  much  money  as  the  world 
possesses  is  due,  cannot  consume  all  those  products  brought  for 
sale,  nor  use  them  in  any  form,  not  even  in  that  of  new  factories, 
machines,  steamships,  or  houses — investments  which  would  set 
labour  in  motion  just  as  much  as  if  goods  for  consumption  were 
taken,  but  which  are  too  risky,  because  even  there  we  have  the 
so-called  Over-production  which  is  in  reality  Under-consumption. 
The  creditors  want  money,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  not  spent 
for  products  of  labour  by  them,  but  is  only  lent  out  again  if  good 
secure  investments  can  be  obtained,  such  as  land,  mortgages,  bonds, 
&c.;  these  investments  have  this  in  common,  that  they  set  no 
labour  in  motion,  but  only  transfer  titles  which  enable  their  new 
owners  to  extort  more  tribute  claims  from  poorer  men  who  had  to 
make  over  these  titles  to  them,  or  from  the  State,  who  taxes  these 
poorer  men  to  pay  the  interest  tribute  of  the  new  bonds  bought  by 
the  rich  savers.  Thus  the  rich,  who  have  the  money,  do  not  buy 
the  products  for  sale  to  enable  the  sellers  to  pay  their  tributes  with 
them ;  and  the  debtors  who  offer  these  products  for  sale,  though 
they  have  good  use  for  them,  as  they  have  many  unsatisfied  wants, 
cannot  buy  them  because  they  must  raise  the  money  they  owe,  and 
to  do  so  they  try  to  sell  their  products  or  services.  Is  it  astonishing 
that  in  the  terrible  scramble  ensuing,  the  scramble  for  the 
insufficient  custom  from  which  can  be  wrung  the  money  which 
alone  will  purchase  the  right  to  go  on  with  the  life-sustaining 
work  and  thus  avert  bankruptcy — that  in  this  terrible  competition 
prices  are  forced  down  and  wages  maintained  at  the  lowest 
minimum  which  the  workers  can  be  made  to  accept?  And  short- 
sighted Socialists  declaim  against  this  Competition  as  an  evil  in 
itself,  instead  of  investigating  the  circumstances  which  make  a 
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terrible  struggle  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  peaceful  Emulation. 
If  there  were  a  market  for  all  goods  and  services  offered,  if  demand 
kept  up  with  supply,  competition  would  result  in  better  qualities 
and  in  cheaper  production;  but  even  the  last  in  the  race  would 
find  plenty  and  would  not  need  to  envy  the  more  fortunate  ones 
who  have  still  greater  plenty. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  result  of  our  investigations.  We  have  seen 
the  precious  metals  take  the  place  of  other  commodities  in  the 
money  field.  We  have  seen  that  their  superiority  in  many 
important  points  ensured  their  victory ;  but  we  have  also  seen  the 
danger  connected  with  their  use  from  the  very  beginning.  We 
have  seen  that  this  danger  finally  became  so  great  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  money  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  defects.  Fortunately  this  contingency  was  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  progress  which  opened  up  a  possibility  of  creating  a 
new  money  exempt  from  the  defects  inherent  in  either  of  the  two 
kinds  of  commodity  money.  This  contingency  was  the  growth  of 
Go7ifidence  and  Credit,  which  made  paper  promises  take  the  place 
of  real  commodities.  Before  this  period  arrived  the  advantages  of 
gold  money  over  corn  or  cattle  money  were  much  greater  than  the 
evils  connected  with  its  use.  Credit  played  a  very  unimportant 
part  in  the  world's  transactions,  and  direct  barter  without  the 
interposition  of  commodity  money  took  care  of  most  transactions 
between  man  and  man.  We  have  seen  how  all  this  was  changed 
when  Credit  began  its  reign,  together  with  a  great  revolution  in 
the  land  laws  and  an  immense  progress  in  the  arts  of  production 
and  circulation.  We  have  seen  how  paper  promises  of  gold  took 
the  place  of  the  real  article  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  how  the  amount  represented  by  these  promises  exceeded 
more  than  thirtyfold  the  existing  gold  stock.  We  have  seen  the 
teirible  consequences  of  this  abnormal  state  of  things. 

It  must  be  considered  one  of  the  strangest  effects  of  habit  in 
this  world  that  people  failed  to  see  long  ago  how  the  introduction 
of  universal  credit  has  struck  the  death  knell  of  old-fashioned 
barter  even  in  its  higher  evolution,  in  its  commodity  money  form. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  circulation  does  its  work  by 
means  of  paper  promises,  and  yet  people  fail  to  see  that  it  has 
become  totally  unnecessary  to  make  these  promises  redeemable  in 
something  which  really  is  not  wanted  for  itself,  but  only  to  obtain 
other  things  with.  Why  not  promise  directly  what  you  really 
want?  When  we  come  to  see  how  easily  this  can  be  done  without 
thereby  incurring  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  primitive  barter  we 
shall  recognise  with  astonishment  how  much  of  animals'  instinct 
still  directs  some  of  the  most  intellectual  actions  of  man.  When 
we  see  a  dog  on  a  comfortable   sofa  turning  round  and   round 
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several  times  before  it  settles  down  to  rest,  we  can  only  explain 
this  action  by  atavism.  It  is  the  remnant  of  a  habit  of  the  dog's 
wild  ancestor,  who  tried  to  smooth  the  grass  upon  which  it  took  its 
rest  by  means  of  these  repeated  turnings.  The  sofa  needs  no 
smoothing,  but  the  old  smoothing  movement  is  attended  to 
regularly.  Gold  and  silver  were  excellent  commodities  for  money 
use  as  long  as  buying  and  selling  were  done  by  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another.  They  became  dangerous  means  of 
exchange  when  debts  accumulated,  payable  in  gold  and  silver 
alone,  and  far  exceeding  the  existing  stock  of  these  metals.  The 
real  intention  of  these  engagements  originally  was  the  delivery  of 
such  commodities  or  the  rendering  of  such  services  as  the  creditor 
required  for  his  personal  use  at  a  time  when  he  needed  them. 
But,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  a  religion,  the  means  became 
the  end.  As  many  good  Christians  entirely  forgot  that  the  Sabbath 
day  had  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  making  what  was  intended  as  a  relief  from  toil  a  source 
of  innumerable  vexations  and  mortifications,  so  gradually  the 
means  of  exchange  itself  became  the  great  object  of  covetousness, 
and  millions  of  fellow-men  were  made  to  suffer  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  pay  with  those  things  to  obtain  which  the  means  of 
exchange  had  been  put  into  circulation,  and  which  they  would 
willingly  produce  with  their  labour.  They  were,  instead,  asked  to 
deliver  the  means  of  exchange  itself,  in  most  cases  just  as  easy  to 
procure  as  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh  without  shedding  any  blood. 

But  how  can  we  produce  a  paper  money  payable  in  any  com- 
modity the  holder  may  choose,  instead  of  calling  only  for  the 
money  commodity?  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  way  involves  a 
dangerous  circumlocution,  but  can  it  beavoided,  and  how? 

We  might  answer  that  the  token  money  in  use  for  2,000  years 
effectually  avoids  the  interposition  of  a  special  money  commodity, 
but  the  token  is  not  payable  in  the  commodity  obtainable  for  it. 
This  commodity  is  obtainable  for  it  because  the  producer  or  dealer 
knows  that  he  can  pass  on  the  token  to  somebody  else,  who  will 
in  his  turn  furnish  for  it  whatever  he  has  to  sell.  Its  universal 
acceptance  insures  its  power  of  procuring  anything  its  bearer  may 
desire,  just  as  commodity  money  does.  No  doubt,  but  it  is  a  weak 
basis  of  value.  It  consists  in  the  gejieral  acceptance  of  the  money; 
but  who  insures  this  acceptance  and  its  conditions?  Experience 
teaches  us  that  these  conditions  may  for  long  periods  remain 
almost  as  uniform  as — in  some  cases  even  more  stable  than — the 
value  of  gold  money.  I  do  not  think  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Eussian  paper  rouble  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
varied  as  much  as  that  of  the  gold  sovereign ;  yet  we  have  other 
cases — for  instance,  those  of  the  French  assignats,  the  money  of 
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the  American  Confederate  States,  and  Law's  paper  money — in 
which  the  value  gradually  went  down  to  nothing  with  all  inter- 
mediate gradations.  The  mere  hope  of  general  acceptance  is 
too  weak  a  prop  to  give  stabihty  to  any  paper  money.  There 
must  be  nothing  uncertain  about  money.  The  variability  of  its 
purchasing  power  produces  great  inconvenience,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  present  token  money  will  ever  displace  our  legal 
tender  money.  But  is  there  no  way  of  issuing  a  representative 
money  actually  based  on  all  commodities  instead  of  only  one 
or  two? 

There  is,  and,  fortunately,  we  do  not.  tread  even  here  on  virgin 
ground,  for  even  in  England  such  money  has  circulated  as  far  back 
as  1833.- 

This  was  the  money  of  Oioens  Exchange  Banks,  which  banks 
received  goods  on  deposit  for  which  they  issued  notes  payable 
in  goods  at  the  bank.  Every  depositor  received  such  notes 
and  bought  with  them  the  goods  deposited  by  others  against 
similar  notes.  It  was  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  and 
services  by  means  of  these  notes,  each  of  which  represented  a 
certain  amount  of  any  commodity  held  in  stock,  which  was 
obtainable  for  it  just  as  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  obtainable  for 
a  gold  note  at  the  Bank  of  England.  There  were  two  difficulties, 
however,  and  either  of  them  might  have  ruined  the  bank,  even  if 
its  very  success  had  not  killed  it,  as  Holyoake  says : — 

That  there  was  a  real  convenience  in  these  exchanges  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  their  success  and  profit 
becoming  obvious  to  utterly  untheoretical  eyes  that  led  finally  to  their  ruin. 
The  Jewish  proprietor  of  Gray's  Inn  Road  saw  that  good  commercial  results 
could  be  derived  from  them,  and  compelled  Owen  to  remove,  that  he  might 
continue  one  in  the  same  place  himself ;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  Owen  had 
created,  and  which  allured  the  public  to  any  scheme  with  which  he  was 
connected  at  that  time,  was  wanting  to  the  new  proprietor,  who  had  no 
patience  or  capacity  for  acquiring  adherents  for  his  business,  and  in  due  time 
he  closed  it.  He  had  taken  a  shop  without  being  able  to  secure  to  himself 
what  in  England  is  called — but  what  in  Scotland  nobody  understands — the 
goodwill  of  the  business. 

One  of  the  two  difficulties  would  have  been  remedied  in  time, 
as  Owen  clearly  perceived  the  mistake  that  had  been  made.  It 
was  the  valuation  in  Labour  Time,  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  even  if  the  different  degrees  of  skill  had  been  taken 
into  account,  and  if  the  landscape  painter  and  the  chair  painter 
had  not  been  paid  at  the  same  rate  of  sixpence  an  hour.  There 
can  be  but  one  just  and  impartial  valuator,  and  that  is  Mr.  Market. 
He,  with  his  two  officials.  Supply  and  Demand,  by  that  well-known 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  pages  156-174  of  Holyoake's  "History  of  Co-operation 
in  England,"  vol.  1. 
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process  called  "higgling,"  attend  to  such  appraisements  better 
than  the  most  honest  and  skilful  officials  appointed  by  the 
exchange  banks  ever  could. 

If  the  bank  had  continued  it  would  certainly  have  adopted  the 
system  which  obtains  in  the  American  Exchange  Banks  instituted 
by  De  Bernardi  several  years  ago,  and  of  which  I  understand  there 
exist  over  two  hundred  branches,  more  or  less  flourishing.  The 
depositor  obtains  notes  to  the  value  of  his  deposits  at  pawnbrokers' 
valuation,  i.e.,  at  a  valuation  certain  to  be  reached  at  the  sale,  and 
the  balance  after  the  goods  are  disposed  of.  Or  the  goods  are 
bought  by  the  bank  at  wholesale  and  sold  to  customers  at  retail 
prices. 

The  second  difficulty  was  more  serious.  Goods  which  were 
easily  disposed  of  in  the  open  market  did  not  come  in  to  any  large 
extent,  and  when  they  came  they  were  soon  cleared  out.  The  bulk 
of  goods  brought  for  sale  were  just  those  that  did  not  command  a 
ready  market  outside,  and  naturally  were  not  very  much  in  demand 
by  depositors.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  difficulty  exists 
in  the  present  American  banks,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  causes  much  less  inconvenience  than  it  must  have  done 
sixty-four  years  ago.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  selling  even  food 
stuffs  at  paying  prices,  and  farmers  have  become  now  members  of 
the  exchange  banks.  Instead  of  selling  their  corn  at  ruinous 
prices  to  dealers  they  bring  part  of  it  to  the  exchange  banks,  where 
they  obtain  for  it  more  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  &c., 
than  the  money  obtained  from  the  dealer  would  buy  in  a  retail 
store.  The  exchange  banks,  in  doing  away  with  the  middlemen's 
profits  in  both  directions,  leave  a  good  deal  more  to  the  producer. 
A  new  home  market  is  created  which  would  not  exist  if  the 
customers  had  to  pay  with  legal  tender  money,  often  only  obtainable 
from  usurers  at  an  exorbitant  interest  rate,  instead  of  supplying 
their  own  products.  Another  very  successful  experiment  in  this 
line  has  cleverly  avoided  both  difficulties.  It  is  the  French 
Exchange  Bank  opened  at  Marseilles,  France,  in  October,  1849,  by 
V.  C.  Bonnard,  and  removed  to  Paris  in  1854,  when  it  took  the 
name  "  Comptoir  Central  de  Credit,  V.  C.  Bonnard  and  Co."  As 
Bonnard  became  blind  in  1863  his  son-in-law,  Edouard  Naud, 
became  managing  director,  and  since  then  the  name  of  the  firm  is 
'' Comptoir  Central  de  Credit,  E.  Naud  and  Co."  The  offices  are 
at  No.  4,  Eue  Mogador  Prolong^e,  Paris. 

The  exchange  department  is  only  one  of  the  bank's  business 
branches.  The  bank's  turnover  in  this  department,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1875,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1895,  has  been  37,162,375 
francs.  A  million  and  a  half  pounds  in  twenty-one  years  is  certainly 
not  a  very  large  trade ;  but  the  whole  has  been  done  on  the  credit 
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ylan,  and  the  bank  was  very  cautious  in  giving  credits.  We  must 
not  forget  either  that  this  is  a  Umited  company  working  for  the 
profit  of  shareholders,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  its  customers,  who 
have  to  pay  a  commission  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  on  the  turnover. 
Besides,  the  business  is  done  in  rather  a  chimsy  way.  A  customer 
apphes  for  a  credit,  and  specifies  in  which  way  he  wants  this  credit 
— i.e.,  he  selects  from  the  list  of  members  (about  1,500  of  all  trades) 
the  firms  he  wants  to  buy  from  and  the  amount.  The  bank  there- 
upon gives  him,  against  similar  engagements  signed  by  him, 
engagements  signed  by  those  other  members  from  whom  he  wants 
to  buy  goods.  These  engagements  bind  the  parties  to  deliver 
goods  to  the  amount  of  their  engagement  within  three  years  from 
date.  If  not  delivered  within  that  time  they  agree  to  pay  cash 
without  any  interest  charge.  Only  once  in  fifteen  years  cash  was 
paid,  which  shows  that  the  parties  could  always  agree  about 
qualities  and  prices,  and  that  the  demand  for  goods  from  the  circle 
by  each  member  equalled  his  supply,  or  surpassed  it  even,  because, 
once  in  business  relations  with  members,  cash  purchases  were 
often  made  after  the  stock  of  credit  paper  was  exhausted. 

These  are  the  practical  experiments  up  to  date  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them.  I  omit  to  enumerate  the  proposals  which 
were  never  carried  out,  for  there  are  legions  of  them.  I  make  an 
exception  for  the  best  of  them  made  by  John  Armsden  m  "  Value  " 
(Reeves,  London),  which  is  also  advocated  by  the  Free  Currency  Pro- 
paganda, whose  members  have  done  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  their 
President.  It  improves  upon  the  French  plan  mainly  in  substituting 
the  Cheque  System  for  the  engagements  signed  by  the  members. 
Whoever  has  a  credit  or  a  deposit  at  the  bank  can  draw  cheques 
on  it  and  pay  other  members  with  these  cheques,  which  they 
deposit  to  draw  cheques  in  their  turn.  The  cheques  differ  from 
the  ordinary  cheque  in  not  calling  for  legal  tender,  but  for  goods  to 
the  amount  called  for.  They  are  not  payable  over  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  but  at  the  business  places  of  the  members  to  whom  they 
are  presented,  and  who  engaged  themselves  to  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  goods  in  this  way.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate  the  opera- 
tions of  such  a  bank  by  an  example.  Jones  is  a  farmer.  His 
principal  business  is  cattle  raising.  In  another  part  of  the  country 
Williams  carries  on  the  business  of  a  tanner.  In  another  part 
Brown  has  a  boot  and  shoe  factory.  In  each  place  we  have 
Co-operative  Stores.  Business  is  slack ;  all  the  parties  here  named 
cannot  work  to  their  full  capacities.  Their  workers  are  only 
working  on  half  time.  Why?  Is  there  no  demand  for  their 
goods  ?  Certainly  there  is ;  they  and  their  workers  are  not  even 
fully  suppHed  with  the  very  goods  made  in  the  group.  The  farmer 
wants  boots ;  the  tanner  wants  hides,  meat,  and  boots ;    and  the 
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shoemaker  wants  leather  and  meat.  But  why  don't  they  exchange 
with  each  other  ?  Primitive  barter  is  impossible  in  our  times, 
barring  exceptional  cases.  These  men  live  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  know  nothing  of  each  other.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  can  exchange  is  through  the  open  market,  and  exchange  in 
this  market  can  only  take  place  through  making  use  of  legal  tender 
money,  or  of  credit  commanding  such  money.  Our  shoemaker 
must  obtain  a  banker's  credit  to  enable  him  to  buy  leather  and 
meat,  for  without  food  and  raw  materials  he  can  produce  no  boots. 
The  tanner  must  have  money  or  credit  to  buy  hides,  boots,  and 
meat,  or  he  cannot  produce  leather.  The  farmer  wants  money  or 
credit  with  which  to  buy  boots  and  other  necessaries ;  which  really 
means  that  here  are  three  parties  who  want  to  produce  for  each 
other  the  very  things  they  need,  and  who  cannot  do  so  unless 
somebody  goes  to  work  in  a  distant  transatlantic  earth-hole,  called 
a  mine,  there  to  extract  a  yellow  metal;  unless  somebody  else 
transports  this  metal  over  land  and  sea  to  put  it  into  another  earth- 
hole,  called  a  bank  vault;  and  unless  another  man  will  permit 
them  to  draw  papers,  called  cheques,  or  will  issue  to  them  other 
papers,  called  bank  notes  (the  gold  itself  is  not  used  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred),  supposed  to  procure  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  yellow  metal,  but,  in  reality,  not  able  to  do  so, 
whenever  all  those  who  hold  such  promises  really  call  for  the 
promised  thing.  (We  can,  as  a  rule,  only  get  the  gold  when  we 
do  not  want  it.)  A  commodity  must  be  produced  at  great  cost, 
which  neither  of  the  parties  wants,  to  enable  them  to  exchange 
with  each  other  by  means  of  paper  orders  supposed  to  procure 
this,  to  them,  useless  commodity,  a  supposition  which  could  not  even 
become  a  reality  in  at  least  twenty-nine  cases  out  of  thirty.  And 
because  neither  of  the  parties  can  obtain  such  orders,  or  the  permission 
to  draw  them,  the  exchange  cannot  take  place,  and,  consequently, 
production  has  to  stop  until  they  can  find  somebody  who  can  buy 
their  products  with  gold  or  promises  of  gold.  Meanwhile,  it  avails 
them  nothing  that  they  own  valuable  commodities  as  long  as  these 
are  not  valuable  to  the  man  who  disposes  of  the  gold  or  gold  credit, 
but  only  to  parties  who  need  the  goods,  but  have  no  gold  or  gold 
credit.  In  vain  the  three  parties  try  to  obtain  this  gold  or  gold 
credit  by  offering  their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  market 
is  overstocked.  They  could  only  sell  at  ruinous  prices,  which 
would  not  repay  the  outlay.  Why  is  the  market  overstocked? 
!3ecause  the  three,  and  millions  more,  have  not  got  the  money  to 
buy  each  others'  goods,  and  because  Plutus,  the  banker,  does  not 
even  bring  back  into  the  market  the  money  they  had  to  pay  for 
interest  they  owed  him  for  an  old  debt.  They  have  no  money, 
and  the  man  who  has  it  does  not  spend  it  because  his  wants  are 
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satisfied.  Neither  is  he  wiUing  to  lend  them  any  more  of  this 
money,  because  they  have  no  additional  security  to  offer  which 
suits  him.  The  farmer's  stock,  the  tanner's  leather,  and  the  shoe- 
maker's boots  are  not  the  security  he  wants,  because  the  market 
is  overstocked;  and  even  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  consent 
to  extend  their  credit  this  would  mean  an  increase  of  the  interest 
debt  due  him.  More  money  would  be  payable  into  his  bank,  but 
he  would  not  spend  more  than  he  did  before.  The  increase  of 
income  accruing  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  new  interest  dues 
would  be  demanded  in  cash,  and  this  cash  would  not  flow  back 
into  the  market  to  buy  goods  and  thus  get  into"  the  hands  of  his 
debtors,  who  are  anxiously  trying  to  sell  goods  to  raise  this  cash 
which  they  owe  for  interest.  In  this  way  we  can  understand  how 
it  is  that  three  producers  who  need  each  others'  goods  have  to  go 
without  them,  and,  consequently,  are  not  allowed  to  produce  any 
more  of  them,  though  there  are  land  and  labour  in  abundance  to 
go  to  work  with. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  three  parties  members  of  an  exchange 
bank  on  the  Armsden  system.  The  shoemaker  comes  to  the  manager 
and  asks  for  a  credit  of  £100  to  buy  goods  with.  The  board  investi- 
gates, finds  that  Brown  is  a  diligent,  sober  man  who  has  got  a  stock 
of  shoes  worth  three  times  the  amount  he  wants  credit  for,  and  the 
credit  is  allowed.  Brown  can  draw  £100  on  the  bank — not  payable 
in  cash,  and  not  payable  over  the  counter  of  the  bank,  but  redeem- 
able by  any  member  in  the  bank's  membership  directory  who  has 
agreed  to  furnish  goods  against  the  bank's  cheques.  Brown  finds 
the  name  of  Williams,  the  tanner,  and  buys  leather  of  him  to  the 
amount  of  £80  against  a  cheque  on  the  Exchange  Bank.  He  finds, 
moreover,  that  the  Co-operative  Store  of  the  place  is  a  member  of  the 
bank,  or  he  induces  this  store  to  become  a  member  as  a  condition  on 
which  alone  he  will  give  his  custom.  He  buys  meat,  bread,  and 
groceries  to  the  amount  of  £20,  paying  with  Exchange  Bank 
cheques.  Tanner  Williams  deposits  the  cheque  obtained  from  Brown, 
and  buys  £50  worth  of  hides  from  Jones,  whom  he  finds  in  the 
members'  list,  paying  him  with  an  exchange  cheque.  He  also  buys 
£30  worth  of  victuals  and  boots  from  the  Co-operative  Store  of  his 
place,  who  also  banks  with  the  Exchange  Bank.  Jones  deposits 
his  £50  cheque  and  gets  a  credit  of  an  additional  £50  from  the 
bank.  He  buys  boots,  clothing,  and  groceries  for  £100  from  the 
store  in  his  neighbourhood,  whom  he  induced  to  become  a  member, 
paying  with  cheques  on  the  bank.  The  three  stores  want  boots 
and  shoes  to  the  amount  of  £100,  and  £50  worth  of  cattle  for  their 
butcheries.  They  find  Brown's  and  Jones's  names  in  their  bank 
directory,  and  send  them  their  orders  for  boots  and  cattle  after 
they  have   agreed  with  them  upon  prices  and  quahties.     Brown 
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and  Jones  pay  their  debts  at  the  bank  with  the  cheques  thus 
obtained.  (I  need  not  add  that  the  stores  have  paid  for  these 
cheques  by  depositing  the  cheques  they  have  obtained  from  Jones, 
WiUiams,  and  Brown.)  The  accounts  of  all  parties  are  balanced 
without  any  gold  or  gold  representatives  having  been  demanded 
from  a  money  banker,  without  any  interest  paid  to  him.  Nor  need 
I  show  that  the  stores  obtain  their  flour,  clothing,  groceries,  &c., 
in  the  same  way,  and  how,  in  fact,  every  member  of  the  circle  buys 
all  he  needs  by  drawing  on  the  bank.  Even  Colonial  goods  can  be 
thus  obtained,  because  the  British  Exchange  Bank  clears  cheques 
with  the  Colonial  banks,  and  thus  the  payment  of  imports  and 
exports  takes  place  without  anybody  having  to  buy  bills  of  exchange 
from  bankers.  No  interest  tribute  is  paid  for  the  means  of  exchange, 
and  thus  the  unconsumed  incomes,  the  cause  of  the  whole  glut  in 
the  market,  are  correspondingly  curtailed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exchange  bank  need  not  limit  its  operations 
to  the  ordinary  cheque  business.  Nothing  will  prevent  it  from 
certifying  its  cheques,  or  from  issuing  cheques  for  certain  fixed 
amounts  the  redemption  of  which  the  bank  guarantees,  as  the 
Cheque  Bank  does,  with,  of  course,  this  material  difference,  that 
whereas  the  Cheque  Bank  pays  its  cheques  in  cash,  the  exchange 
bank  only  guarantees  that  commodities  can  be  obtained  for  them, 
and  that  the  cheques  will  be  accepted  by  all  members  who  have 
agreed  to  furnish  goods  for  exchange  cheques,  unless  they  have 
accepted  as  many  as  they  promised  before  a  new  cheque  is 
presented.  The  difference  between  the  cheque  thus  certified  by 
the  bank  and  the  ordinary  cheque  drawn  on  the  bank  is  that  the 
receiver  is  sure  his  cheque  is  good,  and  that  the  bank  will  receive 
it  on  deposit ;  whereas  the  ordinary  cheque  may  be  refused  because 
the  drawer  has  neither  a  deposit  nor  a  credit  at  the  bank.  Such  a 
certified  cheque  may  also  be  called  an  exchange  bank  note,  and 
may  serve  as  such  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  about  the  issue 
of  notes  on  the  "Orders  to  deliver"  principle,  which  are  exempt 
from  stamps  up  to  forty  shillings. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  business  of  the  new  bank  to  have 
become  so  extended  that  its  members  include  all  the  producers 
and  traders  of  the  kingdom,  and  through  its  correspondents,  the 
foreign  and  Colonial  exchange  banks,  most  business  men  of  other 
countries,  so  that  there  would  be  actually  nothing  which  an 
exchange  note  could  not  buy.  What  would  be  its  character  in  this 
case?  It  would  be  a  vahd  currency.  But  under  which  kind  of 
currency  would  it  have  to  be  classified  ?  Would  it  be  a  commodity 
money,  or  a  token  money,  or  would  it  be  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  two?  It  certainly  is  not  a  commodity,  for  if  it  were  it  would 
present  the  frying  pan  and  fire  alternative  of  commodity  money,  of 
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either  being  some  clumsy  commodity  unfit  for  money  use,  but 
which  can  be  produced  by  anybody,  or  a  handy  one  which  can  be 
monopoUsed  by  a  minority  because  the  masses  cannot  produce  it. 
The  new  money  is  not  a  token  either,  representing  nothing  but 
mutual  agreement  of  acceptance  without  any  security  for  such 
acceptance  or  for  the  rate  at  which  the  acceptance  takes  place. 
The  new  money  is  not  a  representative  of  a  token  or  of  a 
commodity,  for  in  either  case  it  would  take  part  in  all  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  connected  with  the  thing  it  represents.  No, 
the  new  money  is  something  entirely  new ;  it  is  a  cross  hetiveen  a 
token  and  the  representative  of  a  commodity,  partaking  of  the 
advantages  of  either  without  the  dangers  connected  therewith.  It 
does  not  represent  any  single  commodity,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  a  Warrant.  An  ordinary  bank  note  is  nothing  but  a  gold 
warrant,  with  the  only  difference  that  ordinary  warrants  are  only 
issued  for  the  real  commodity  held  in  stock,  whereas  bank  notes 
are  issued  in  part  for  something  which  does  not  even  exist,  which 
reduces  part  of  them  to  mere  token  money.  The  exchange  note 
represents  a  certain  amount  of  any  commodity  demanded  by  the 
bearer,  provided  this  commodity  can  be  produced  by  human 
labour.  It  is  the  spirit  of  all  coinmodities  materialising  into  that 
special  commodity  ivhich  is  demayided.  It  does  the  same  thing  in  a 
direct  way  which  the  gold  note  is  supposed  to  do  in  an  indirect 
one.  A  gold  note  is  supposed  to  materialise  first  into  one  scarce 
commodity  which  the  bearer  really  does  not  want,  but  which  he 
can  barter  for  the  commodity  he  wants.  We  have  seen  to  what 
immense  dangers  this  mediumship  of  the  special  money  commodity 
has  brought  us.  We  have  seen  how  it  has  evolved  from  primitive 
barter,  and  how  it  became  unnecessary  just  at  the  time  when  the 
dangers  connected  with  it  outbalanced  its  services.  When  progress 
had  brought  credit  and  security,  when  it  had  become  possible  to 
use  as  money  the  representative  instead  of  the  real  commodity, 
then  the  part  of  the  special  money  commodity  was  played  out.  It 
had  done  its  duty,  and  a  higher  form  had  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  took  mankind  so  long  to  find  this 
out — that  the  gold  fetish  still  holds  its  sway  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  !  It  is  not  so  much  the  backwardness  of  economic 
science  which  is  to  blame  as  adverse  practical  experiences.  Not 
that  science  was  entirely  blameless ;  it  would  have  been  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  science,  especially  economic  science, 
if  this  opportunity  of  enriching  the  chapter  of  its  blunders  had  been 
missed.  The  history  of  every  progress  made  by  humanity  shows 
that  it  had  to  be  made  over  the  bodies  of  false  "  scientific"  theories. 
Scientists  declared  the  circumnaviga-tion  of  the  world  or  the  rapid 
propulsion  of  railroad  trains  by  steam  cars  to  be  impossible.     That 
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was  pardonable  ;  both  things  had  never  been  tried  since  the  world 
existed.  It  is  less  excusable,  however,  to  see  economists  fight  the 
New  Currency  on  the  ground  of  its  scientific  impossibility,  acting 
like  the  physician  who  declared  a  disease  absolutely  mortal,  and 
who,  when  the  patient  had  the  effrontery  to  survive  in  spite  of  this 
diagnosis,  decreed  him  dead  in  the  eyes  of  science ;  or  like  that 
professor  who,  when  shown  that  facts  did  not  agree  with  his  theory, 
replied,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts  !  "  Facts  have  proved 
over  and  again  that  their  theory  is  wrong  according  to  which 
only  commodities,  or,  rather,  the  value  of  single  commodities,  can 
serve  as  money,  can  measure  the  value  of  commodities,  just  as 
lengths  are  needed  to  measure  lengths  and  weights  to  measure 
weights.  The  existence  of  token  money  has  amply  proved  just  the 
contrary.  What  is  a  rouble?  Whatever  it  may  have  been  once, 
it  is  certainly  now  nothing  but  a  token,  with  no  other  basis  of  value 
but  its  general  acceptance  as  money.  It  is  no  commodity,  and  yet 
the  value  of  commodities  is  measured  by  it.  How  is  this  possible? 
Let  us  reason  it  out.  We  know  that  money  is  not  needed  to 
measure  the  value  of  commodities,  even  primitive  barter  being  able 
to  do  this  work.  When  I  barter  a  pound  of  tea  for  two  pounds  of 
beef  I  thereby  fix  the  value  of  a  pound  of  beef  at  the  value  of  half 
a  pound  of  tea  ;  and  if,  after  that,  I  buy  a  pair  of  boots  for  twenty 
pounds  of  beef,  I  have  determined  that  a  pound  of  tea  is  worth 
one-tenth  of  a  pair  of  boots,  or  that  a  pair  of  boots  is  worth  ten 
pounds  of  tea.  Nothing,  of  course,  prevents  my  exchanging  chairs 
for  a  table  by  calculating  that  a  chair  is  worth  five  pounds  of 
tea  and  a  table  thirty,  so  that  six  chairs  will  be  exchanged  for  one 
table.  Neither  is  it  out  of  the  way  to  say  X  instead  of  one  pound 
of  tea.  And  nothing  will  be  changed  even  if  finally  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  tea  ceases  to  be  the  same  thing  as  X,  or,  as  we  might 
also  say,  ceases  to  be  any  longer  at  par  with  X.  A  pound  of  tea 
may  now  cost  two  X,  whereas  a  table  will  still  sell  for  thirty  X,  a 
chair  for  five,  a  pound  of  beef  for  one  half  X.  In  other  words,  X 
has  ceased  to  represent  the  value  of  a  definite  commodity — has 
become  a  mere  mathematical  unit.  Now,  values  can  be  compared 
with  each  other  as  easily  as  mathematical  units.  A  unit  of  value 
is  not  a  corporeal,  but  an  ideal  thing,  a  mere  indicator  of  relations 
in  the  scale  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
prevents  us  from  using  the  value  of  a  piece  of  gold  as  a  means  of 
comparison,  and  from  keeping  the  name  of  this  piece — a  pound 
sterling,  for  instance — after  the  price  of  the  piece  has  become 
entirely  independent  of  the  measure  of  value  indicated  by  its  name. 
The  rouble  presents  a  case  in  view.  Originally  a  rouble  was  a  gold 
or  silver  piece  of  a  certain  weight  and  alloy.  When  the  paper 
rouble  was  first  issued,  it  was  nothing  but  a  promise  to  deliver  the 
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metal  rouble  when  demanded.  It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years 
since  this  promise  was  first  broken,  and  now  a  Eussian  baker  or 
butcher  will  not  know  what  you  mean  when  you  ask  them  whether 
they  accept  this  worthless  bit  of  paper  for  their  bread  or  meat 
because  they  expect  some  day  to  obtain  gold  or  silver  for  it. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  gold  or  silver  ?  "  they  will  answer ;  *'  we 
accept  the  rouble  note  because  we  can  buy  flour,  or  cattle,  or 
anything  else  with  it  which  we  want,  not  silver  or  gold,  which  we 
don't  want.'"'' 

But,  though  science  is  easily  beaten  when  it  tries  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  an  incorporeal  unit  of  value  or  unit  of  account,  the 
tussle  will  become  a  little  more  serious  when  we  come  to  the 
relation  which  the  average  value  of  commodities  bears  to  this  unit 
of  value.     Will  it  remain  stationary  or  not  ? 

This  standard  of  value  question  seems  really  the  only  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  new  money.  Gold  may  be  a  variable 
standard  of  value,  because  its  market  price  must  change  in  its 
relation  to  the  market  prices  of  other  commodities.  It  appreciates 
or  it  depreciates.  But,  anyhow,  these  changes  are  kept  within 
certain  limits  imposed  by  cost  of  production.  What,  however,  is  to 
determine  the  standard  of  value  of  a  money  based  on  all  commodi- 
ties ?  How  are  we  ever  to  know  how  much  of  these  commodities 
the  paper  really  represents?  Are  we  not  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  sellers  of  goods  and  services  almost  as  much  as  with  the 
ordinary  token  money  ?  Theoretically  we  are  ;  practically  we  are 
not.  The  real  commodity  foundation  of  exchange  money  issued 
for  goods  received  will  do  away  with  the  element  mostly  responsible 
for  the  great  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  token  money — 
want  of  confidence.  The  social  effects  the  new  money  will  produce 
upon  the  market,  upon  the  conditions  which  now  govern  prices, 
principally  through  its  effect  on  interest  and  rent,  will  furthermore 
create  a  state  of  things  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  steadiness  in  prices  such  as  has  never  existed 
before. 

Want  of  space  forbids  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  question 
here.  I  have  done  so  in  my  book  "Money  Island,"  which  I  have 
made  accessible  to  anybody  for  one  penny  through  the  Labour  Press 
Society  of  Manchester.  The  gist  of  my  argument  is  that  every 
producer  will  also  be  a  saver  and  a  consumer,  and,  whereas  as  a 
producer  he  may  wish  to  raise  prices,  as  a  saver  and  consumer  he 
will  want  to  reduce  them.  This  opposite  tendency  will  result  in  a 
greater  steadiness  of  prices  and  consequently  of  the  value  of  money 
than  was  ever  witnessed   in   our   existing  currency.      Improved 

*  In  the  course  of  1897  Kussia  has  resumed  gold  payment. 
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processes  of  production  and  distribution,  instead  of  lowering  prices, 
would  only  raise  wages.  It  is  impossible,  as  I  said,  to  enter 
further  into  this  subject  in  this  paper.  Here  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  whole  standard  of  value  problem  will 
come  into  play  in  a  relatively  distant  future  only.  The  new 
exchange  bank  will  begin  its  operations  under  the  reign  of  gold 
money.  It  is  this  money  which  now  determines  prices,  and  the 
prices  made  by  the  members  of  the  bank  in  exchange  money 
conform  to  these  gold  prices.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so.  Demanding  a  higher  price  for  one's  own 
goods  would  mean  paying  a  higher  price  for  others'  goods,  and  the 
increase  would  be  really  only  a  fictitious  one.  For  this  reason  no 
increase  is  to  be  feared  until  the  time  has  arrived  when  most  of  the 
country's  business  is  done  through  the  new  money,  and  when  gold 
becomes  more  and  more  unobtainable.  There  may  be  a  premium 
on  gold  at  that  time ;  but  other  changes  which  this  state  of  things 
will  have  brought  about  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
temporary  inconvenience  which  the  gold  premium  might  cause. 

These  changes  will  become  manifest  in  our  whole  system  of 
production  and  distribution.  I  should  deserve  to  be  called  a  "  crank" 
if  I  thought  that  the  mere  reform  of  the  means  of  circulation  could 
bring  about  such  a  revolution.  Money  is  by  no  means  the  only 
fort  in  the  stronghold  of  Capitalism  which  has  to  be  conquered 
before  a  thorough  change  can  be  effected.  I  well  know  that  no 
thorough  reform  is  possible  without  obtaining  the  Land  for  the 
people.  The  land  nationalisers'  guns  are  doing  their  best  to  batter 
in  this  strongest  fort,  domineering  all  the  others.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  victory  on  this  important  point  would  mean  a  swift 
conquest  of  the  whole  fortress ;  but  the  fort  is  so  well  protected  by 
the  powerful  buttresses  of  human  stupidity — I  beg  pardon,  I  meant 
conservatism — that  there  is  little  hope  for  the  living  generation  if 
they  put  their  whole  trust  on  this  final  victory.  A  Tory  majority 
of  150  in  the  terminating  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  twenty 
years  after  the  revelation  of  St.  Henry  George,  is  certainly  not  a 
very  hopeful  feature. 

Another  army  tries  to  enter  the  fortress  by  directing  its  main 
batteries  against  what  they  call  the  capitalistic  system  of  production, 
by  which  they  mean  production  through  workers  employed  on 
wages  by  capitahsts — an  immense  waste  of  ammunition  which 
might  be  better  employed.  Obtain  for  the  workers  the  means  of 
production  and  circulation,  and  you  may  leave  them  free  to  use 
them  as  they  please.  If  an  employer  can  then  compete  with  co- 
operative production  it  will  only  be  because  he  is  a  better  organiser, 
and  in  this  case  the  wages  which  his  workers  obtain  may  be  higher 
than  the  share  earned  by  the  co-operative  workers.      We  might 
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call  him  a  manager  paid  by  piece  work,  who,  whilst  making  more 
for  himself  than  a  manager  on  wages,  yet  produces  more  for  the 
workers  who  employ  him.  That  terrible  bugbear,  Comjjetition,  will 
become  beneficent  Emulation  under  really  free  conditions.  The 
call  for  policeman  State  is  explainable  in  a  burning  narrow  hall 
with  a  single  outlet,  though  it  is  foolish  to  make  Free  Competition 
responsible  for  the  terrible  struggle  for  life  in  the  fight  for  the 
single  door.  Wise  men  insist  on  the  building  of  spacious  halls, 
with  plenty  of  outlets  and  the  most  approved  precautions  against 
fire,  and  claim  that  in  such  halls  no  policemen  are  needed,  but 
that  every  one  may  be  safely  left  to  find  his  way  out  whenever 
and  in  which  ever  way  he  chooses. 

Another  well-directed  battery  darts  forth  its  missiles  against  the 
fort  Distribution.  But  the  army  within  the  fort,  instead  of  being 
decimated  by  the  assaulter's  fire,  increases  all  the  time,  through 
recruits  brought  in  during  the  successful  sorties  of  the  beleaguered 
capitalists  against  the  workers'  army.  The  number  of  middlemen 
increases  three  times  as  fast  as  population,  in  spite  of  Co-opera- 
tion. It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  present  conditions  and  the 
scarcity  of  employment  caused  by  them. 

No  attention,  or  almost  none,  is  paid  to  a  magnificent  fort 
with  golden  gates  and  towers,  surrounded  by  silver  walls.  It 
looks  so  powerful,  and  seems  defended  by  the  best  troops  of 
Capitalism,  whose  officers  proudly  strut  about  in  their  golden 
helmets  and  magnificent  uniforms.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting 
any  ammunition  here  !  Besides,  the  idea  has  gained  general 
acceptance  that  this  fort  must  be  spared  when  the  general  attack 
takes  place.  It  is  such  a  fine  ornament,  and  offers  so  many 
valuable  advantages,  that  it  would  be  barbarism  to  destroy  it. 
Garrison  life  without  this  magnificent  fort  would  be  intolerable. 
The  fools  do  not  know  that  these  walls  and  bastions,  these  towers 
and  gates,  seemingly  constructed  of  solid  metal,  are  made  of  laths 
gilded  and  silvered,  and  so  weak  that  they  would  collapse  into 
a  heap  of  worthless  ruins  whenever  a  serious  assault  was  tried. 
And  this  splendid  garrison  with  their  magnificent  uniforms  are 
the  most  cowardly  set  of  men  on  this  earth,  ready  to  throw  away 
their  arms  and  to  render  up  the  fort  to  the  first  army  that  dares 
to  undertake  the  assault. 

It  is  here  where  the  first  stroke  against  the  stronghold  of 
CapitaHsm  ought  to  be  struck.  Victory  is  absolutely  certain,  and 
from  this  point  the  conquest  of  all  the  other  forts  is  mere  child's 
play. 

I  have  never  changed  my  conviction  that  the  great  battle  cry 
of  social  reformers  must  be  "The  land  for  the  people!"  lam 
convinced    that     Socialists     of    all     shades.     Trades     Unionists, 
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Co-operators,  real  Liberals,  temperance  enthusiasts,  friends  of  peace, 
religious  reformers,  &c.,  &c.,  ought  to  unite  on  this  plank,  and  elect 
no  man  to  represent  them  in  Parliament  without  having  made 
sure  that  he  will  press  this  great  fundamental  reform  to  the  fore- 
ground, and  that  he  will  devote  all  his  energies  to  making  it  the 
main  issue  of  the  ensuing  session.  (Perhaps  by  using  taxation  of 
ground  rents  as  a  wedge,  which  has  the  best  chances  of  success,  as 
the  House  of  Lords  cannot  throw  out  a  tax  bill.)  Socialism 
presupposes  free  land.  Trades  unions  are  powerless  against  land 
monopoly,  as  the  case  of  Lord  Penrhyn  shows.  Co-operation 
without  land  is  a  knife  without  a  blade.  Liberty  is  impossible 
without  free  land.  Temperance  can  only  be  conquered  for  well-fed 
bodies  and  educated  minds,  impossible  without  free  land.  Uni- 
versal peace  is  unobtainable  without  the  content  of  the  masses  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  and  such  content  is  unattain- 
able without  free  land,  while  no  true  religion  can  take  root  outside 
of  the  soil  of  justice,  and  there  can  be  no  justice  without  free  land. 
I  have,  however,  changed  my  plan  of  campaign.  I  have  given 
up  waiting  for  political  action,  having  found  a  more  accessible  way 
of  conquering  the  land  for  the  people  through  Free  Money.  Free 
money  is  not  only  a  reform  needed  independently  of  free  land,  but 
forms  the  most  practicable  path  to  free  land.  A  part  of  the  profit 
obtained  through  free  money  is  to  be  used  to  restore  the  land  to 
the  people.  A  certain  part  can  be  used  to  pay  business  expenses, 
and  to  supply  a  fund  for  political  propaganda,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  about  their  rights,  and  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives, local  and  imperial,  who  will  make  the  Free  Land  plank 
the  principal  one  of  their  platform.  The  main  portion,  however,  is 
to  be  used  to  buy  land  to  be  let  for  allotments,  which  land  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  bank.  As  the  bank  would  be  established 
on  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1893,  according  to 
which  no  member  can  have  more  than  £200  shares,  and  which 
permits  the  giving  of  equal  voting  rights  to  all  members,  inde- 
pendent of  the  number  of  shares  held,  land  belonging  to  such  a 
society  would  be  the  people's  land.  Anybody  who  could  save  a 
single  pound  could  become  a  member,  and  thus  nothing  would 
prevent  the  whole  people  from  gradually  joining  the  organisation. 
All  this  money  would  be  used  to  buy  land  with,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  The  rent  of  this  land  would 
furnish  the  dividends  of  stock  holders.  It  would  be  paid 
in  the  new  currency.  A  limit  might  be  fixed.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  exceeding  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  for 
Consols,  the  investment  being  just  as  secure.  Large  quantities 
of  land  could  thus  be  bought  gradually,  and  this  land  would  soon 
be  occupied    by  industrious    small   cultivators   producing   garden 
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stuff,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fowls,  &c.,  now  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  Instead  of  competing  in  the  labour  market  and 
narrowing  the  chances  of  employment,  these  people  would  offer 
new  outlets  for  industrial  products,  and  thus  open  new  sources  of 
employment  to  industrial  workers.  Once  get  rid  of  the  army  of 
the  unemployed,  once  reach  a  state  of  things  in  which  two 
employers  look  out  for  one  worker,  instead  of  having  two  workers 
competing  for  one  employer,  and  you  need  not  trouble  about  the 
question  whether  the  work  had  better  be  done  on  the  wage  system 
or  by  labour  co-partnerships.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
employer  cannot  get  more  than  decent  wages  for  his  work, 
because  his  workers  will  not  accept  less  than  they  could  earn  as 
independent  co-operators,  especially  as  the  three  elements  necessary 
for  this  independent  organisation  will  be  easy  of  attainment  after 
the  new  system  of  circulation  has  had  full  time  to  produce  its 
effects.  Three  things  are  needed  besides  the  means  of  circulation : 
Land,  Capital,  and  cheap  Distrihutmi.  The  land  will  be  obtained 
in  the  way  here  indicated ;  or,  anyhow,  this  way  will  open  into 
wider  roads,  for,  when  the  landlords  can  only  obtain  workers  on 
the  workers'  terms,  the  workers  can  get  the  land  at  their  own 
terms.  Land  without  workers  is  ivithout  value.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  the  new  system  will  obtain  the  land  for 
the  people.  Leaving  aside  the  political  propaganda  fund  of  the 
people's  bank,  we  shall  obtain  a  completely  different  result  in 
elections  when  landlords  can  no  longer  coerce  their  tenants.  In 
the  Eed  Van  report  of  1897  nothing  struck  me  more  than  the 
assurance  of  that  landlord's  agent  who  boasted  of  the  unbroken 
Tory  vote  in  his  village.  Only  two  Liberal  votes  were  given,  and 
he  knew  precisely  the  men  who  gave  them.  The  one  was  a 
freeholder,  the  other  his  tenant.  None  of  the  landlord's  tenants 
dared  to  vote  for  a  Liberal,  knowing  it  meant  eviction. 

Capital  will,  moreover,  be  easy  of  attainment  under  the  new 
state  of  things,  when  capital  no  longer  means  principally  the 
command  of  a  certain  yellow  metal,  but  the  command  of  real 
instruments  of  production.  Houses,  machines,  raw  materials,  &c., 
are  the  product  of  labour  applied  to  land,  and,  therefore,  can  be 
produced  in  any  quantity  by  the  members  of  the  exchange  circle. 
With  present  appliances  we  could  produce  at  least  five  times  as 
much  as  we  actually  do.  Look  at  the  immense  waste  everywhere, 
especially  in  productive  power  lying  idle,  and  still  more  in 
productive  power  misapphed  !  Most  Enghsh  shoemakers,  for 
instance,  still  work  with  tools  not  much  better  than  those  of  their 
ancestors,  at  a  time  when  machines  are  invented  with  which  one 
man  can  do  the  work  of  ten  with  the  old  tools.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  machine  builders  only  too  happy  to  build  the  machines 
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needed,  all  they  want  being  to  live  decently,  which  means  that 
they  want  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  houses,  household  goods, 
&c.  Millions  in  the  circle  of  members,  or  would-be  members,  are 
ready  to  produce  all  these  things,  and  will  produce  them  after  the 
new  organisation  furnishes  the  land  and  the  means  of  circulation. 
All  this  capital  will  gradually  be  furnished  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
provided  security  is  supplied,  for  the  bank,  will  have  millions  at  its 
disposal — interest  free — not  millions  of  a  useless  metal,  but  millions 
of  goods  of  all  kinds  held  at  its  disposal  by  its  members,  free  of 
interest,  until  needed  by  these  members.  We  must  not  forget  that 
a  credit  in  the  books  of  our  bank  does  not  mean  the  command  of  a 
certain  amount  of  gold,  which  in  most  cases  does  not  exist,  and 
which  thus  gives  a  tribute  (interest),  claiming  power  to  those  who 
control  the  scanty  stock.  A  money  bank  must  be  very  careful  in 
the  issue  of  uncovered  notes.  A  sudden  run  on  the  counters  can 
ruin  it,  and  has  often  ruined  it,  from  one  day  to  the  other.  Not 
so  with  the  notes  issued  by  the  exchange  bank.  They  are  payable 
in  goods  of  any  kind,  at  market  prices  depending  on  supply  and 
demand.  If  the  demand  for  any  article  exceeds  the  supply  its 
price  will  rise  correspondingly.  A  sudden  abnormal  demand  for 
gold,  for  instance,  would  raise  its  price,  and  thus  automatically 
adjust  the  value  of  the  stock  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  with- 
out, perhaps,  in  the  least  influencing  the  prices  of  other  commo- 
dities. If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  with  the  fact  that,  in 
times  of  panics,  people  usually  restrict  their  use  of  commodities, 
except  that  of  gold,  which  they  demand  as  a  secure  store  of  value, 
we  at  once  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  very  times  when  we  see  a 
run  on  the  counters  of  money  banks,  people  will  rather  become 
depositors  at  the  exchange  banks,  which  means  they  will  supply 
goods  against  cheques,  but  will  draw  as  few  goods  as  possible  for 
them.  Millions  can  thus  be  disposed  of  by  the  bank  in  the  shape 
of  permanent  capital :  houses,  machinery,  &c.,  lent  to  Co-operators 
settled  on  the  society's  land,  and  repaid  gradually  in  the  commo- 
dities produced  by  this  co-operated  labour. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  element :  cheap  distribution.  This  is 
the  great  aim  of  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies ;  unfortunately 
their  only  aim  at  present,  whatever  those  who  prefer  to  call  a 
spade  anything  else  but  a  spade  may  say  to  the  contrary.  It  was  not 
the  great  aim  held  in  view  by  the  Pioneers  of  Eochdale,  nor  of  the 
Vansittart  Neales,  Ludlows,  Hughes,  &c.,  and  it  must  cease  to  be 
the  main  aim  of  English  Co-operators,  or  even  this  aim  will  recede 
before  them  like  a  Fata  Morgana  as  they  try  to  approach  it. 
Earnings  will  finally  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
necessaries  of  life  decrease  in  price.  If  this  law,  usually  called  the 
Iron  Laiv  of  Wages,  does  not  operate  now  to  its  full  extent,  it  is 
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only  because  Co-operation  only  embraces  a  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  workers.  As  it  extends  its  effect  on  wages  will  as  certainly 
come  into  operation  just  as  the  support  given  by  the  Poor-law 
formerly  enabled  employers  to  reduce  wages  correspondingly.  A 
proverb  says  :  "  If  you  try  to  jump  into  the  moon,  and  only  jump 
one  yard  short,  it  is  as  if  you  had  not  jumped  at  all."  Co-operation 
must  become  an  engine  of  radical  social  reform,  or  it  will  finally 
not  even  accomplish  what  it  has  tried  to  do;  it  will  not  even 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  A  new  move  must  be 
made,  and  now  is  the  time  for  it.  Co-operation  can  furnish  the  third 
element  I  spoke  of,  but  it  can  only  do  so  by  furnishing  also  the 
two  others.  In  other  words.  Co-operation  must  take  up  the  exchaiige 
bank  scheme  on  the  lines  here  proposed.  Nobody  is  better  fitted 
for  it.  Its  central  institutions,  the  two  Wholesales,  are  the  natural 
foundations  upon  which  the  new  building  could  be  erected.  They 
could  at  once  open  an  exchange  bank  branch  with  results  of  untold 
blessings.  I  have  calculated  that  of  the  thirty  millions  now  paid 
out  to  outsiders  for  goods  sold  in  the  stores  not  one  million  finds 
its  way  back  into  the  Co-operative  treasuries,  whereas  every  penny 
might  finally  be  forced  back,  which  would  entail  corresponding  new 
purchases,  leading  to  additional  sales  and  so  forth,  until  finally 
Co-operation  would  supip^y  (^H  producers,  and  all  producers  loould 
sell  all  they  produce  through  Co-operation.  But  even  if  only  a 
fraction  of  the  trade  now  lost  were  gained  this  would  result  in 
a  corresponding  increase  of  Co-operative  business.  The  greatest 
advantage  of  this  increase  would,  however,  be  that  an  important  new 
principle  might  be  introduced  by  its  means.  Profits  might  be 
capitalised  and  used  to  buy  land  with  by  giving  dividends  in  the 
shape  of  transferable  shares  of  a  special  series,  which  would  receive 
no  higher  dividend  than  the  income  yielded  from  the  land.  The 
present- members,  mostly  only-  attracted -by  the  dividend,  would 
never  accept  this  change.  The  new  ones  would  have  to,  because 
they  are  not  attracted  by  dividends  but  by  the  desire  to  sell  goods 
to  Co-operation.  Their  profit  on  these  goods  is  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  join,  even  if  no  dividend  at  all  is  attainable. 

I  now  enter  into  a  few  details  as  to  how  the  organisation  of  the 
Co-operative  Exchange  Bank  ought  to  be  made.  "  Money  Island  " 
gives  further  particulars,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  bestow  my  help 
freely  whenever  more  information  is  wanted. 

The  new  Co-operative  Exchange  Bank  might  form  a  department 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  like  their  present  banking 
departments  ;  or  it  might  be  an  independent  institution,  formed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Wholesale  Societies  by  the  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  not  need  any  capital,  as  its 
real  function  is  only  that  of  a  Clearing  House  united  with  a  Mutual 
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Credit  Insurance.  This  credit  insurance  would  form  an  indepen- 
dent branch  of  the  bank.  Any  Co-operative  Society  for  distribution 
or  production,  and  any  producer,  could  become  a  member  of  the 
bank  on  the  terms  mentioned  above.  Any  member  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  credit  from  the  bank  has  first  to  take  out  a  policy  in 
the  credit  insurance  department,  which  certifies  that  this  depart- 
ment undertakes  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  in  case  the  insured 
member  does  not  pay  within  a  certain  period.  The  height  of  the 
premium  depends  on  the  standing  of  the  member,  upon  his  means, 
character,  and  business  capacities,  or  the  securities  furnished.  It 
may  vary  from  a  twentieth  of  a  penny  to  several  shillings  in  the 
pound,  or  the  insurance  may  be  refused  altogether  if  the  risk  is  too 
great.  As  the  plan  on  which  this  department  is  worked  is  based 
on  mutuality,  it  is  in  every  member's  interest  to  keep  the  depart- 
ment posted  about  the  commercial  standing  of  his  colleagues.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  educational  effect  of  such  an  insurance,  in 
which  the  premium  supplies  a  gauge  for  the  reputation  of  the 
insured. 

Obtaining  a  credit  from  the  bank  does  not  mean  the  borrowing 
of  money,  goods,  or  services  from  the  bank ;  it  only  insures  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  goods  or  services  from  other  members  who 
are  under  an  engagement  to  the  bank  to  that  effect.  Therefore  the 
cheques  drawn  upon  the  bank,  or  the  bank  notes  issued  by  it, 
instead  of  reading:  "Pay  to  order  (or  bearer)  £...,"  read,  "Deliver 
to  order  (or  bearer)  £...  goods  (or  render  services)  to  the  amount 
of  £...  at  cash  prices."  On  the  back  of  the  paper  we  find  the 
notice  that  the  goods  are  not  delivered  over  the  counter  of  the 
bank,  but  through  any  member  of  the  bank  who  is  under  an 
engagement  to  accept  such  cheques  or  notes  instead  of  cash.  Any 
default  to  such  an  engagement  entitles  the  bank  at  once  to  demand 
the  full  payment  of  the  debt  in  cash  from  the  defaulting  member, 
and  in  case  of  non-payment  to  claim  the  money  with  his  insur- 
ance policy.  Cash  has  also  to  be  paid  in  the  exceptional  case  in 
which  a  member  has  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  his  debt  within 
a  stipulated  period  by  the  delivery  of  goods  or  services.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  French  Exchange  Bank  fixed  this  period  at  three 
years.  The  bank  begins  its  operations  by  opening  a  credit  to  the 
two  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  and  to  all  the  other  Co- 
operative Societies  who  are  its  members.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
premium  paid  by  most  of  them  will  be  a  merely  nominal  one, 
provided  the  credit  they  demand  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
goods  they  are  able  to  supply.  This  credit  would  at  once  largely 
increase  their  working  capital,  and  this  increase  would  be  obtained 
almost  free  of  interest.  The  cost  would  certainly  not  exceed  1  per 
cent  a  year,  including  the  insurance  premium,  and  most  of  this 
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outlay  flows  back  to  them  in  the  shape  of  land,  &c.,  as  we  shall 
see.  This  increase  of  capital  would  enable  the  societies  to  extend 
considerably  the  field  of  their  operations.  It  would  set  free  a 
corresponding  portion  of  their  cash  capital,  for  they  could  buy 
many  goods  with  exchange  cheques  or  notes  which  they  now  pay 
for  in  cash.  Purveyors  would  certainly  accept  payment  in  exchange 
paper  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  bills.  The  keen  competition 
among  producers  would  take  care  of  this.  Orders  only  obtainable 
on  this  condition  would  certainly  not  be  refused  to  the  extent  of 
the  purveyor's  power  of  paying  others  in  the  same  way. 

As  the  wholesales  and  the  stores  mcrease  tne  number  of  their 
lines  of  goods  by  means  of  the  increased  purchasing  power 
obtained  through  the  new  money,  the  purveyor  who  accepts  this 
money  will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  any  article  he  may  need  for  his 
own  consumption.  He  can  get  it  as  cheap  as  he  now  buys  it 
from  the  private  trader,  which  means  that  he  gets  it  cheaper  to  the 
extent  of  the  profit  on  the  goods  for  which  he  obtained  the  new 
money.  If  he  had  not  accepted  this  money  he  would  not  have 
obtained  the  order.  He  would  have  paid  cash  for  the  goods  which 
he  now  buys  with  the  exchange  notes,  and  consequently  these 
goods  are  cheapened  to  the  amount  of  the  profit  he  makes  on  his 
own  goods  for  which  he  obtained  the  exchange  notes.  Desirous 
of  selling  larger  bills  to  the  C.O-operative  Societies  who  give  the 
preference  to  those  purveyors  who  accept  exchange  paper,  he  will 
naturally  try  to  pass  off  as  much  of  this  money  as  he  can.  When 
he  buys  raw  materials,  tools,  machines,  and  other  goods  he  needs 
in  his  works,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  purveyors  who  accept 
exchange  paper,  and  those  of  these  purveyors  who  accept  the  new 
currency  will  follow  the  same  policy  wherever  they  buy  goods  or 
services.  Working  men  who  agree  to  come  to  the  office  and  buy 
exchange  notes  for  part  of  the  money  paid  to  them  for  wages  will 
obtain  the  preference  over  others  who  refuse  to  do  so.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  they  will  not  be  any  losers  by  thus  lending  their 
help  to  get  around  the  Truck  Act,  made  with  an  entirely  different 
purpose. 

I  abstain  from  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  accruing  to 
Co-operation  in  different  ways  through  the  accession  of  the  middle 
classes  thus  obtained,  confining  myself  to  the  direct  financial 
effects  of  the  new  departure.  Let  us  first  consider  that  all  these 
new  sales  entail  new  purchases,  also  partly  paid  in  exchange 
notes,  with  the  effect  of  a  further  extension  of  sales,  &c.  This 
increase  of  business  must  produce  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
general  expenses,  and  consequently  raise  net  profits.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  will  be  that  the  new  method  of  payment 
enables  the   Co-operative    Societies  to  make    the    change  in  the 
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dividend  system  which  I  have  already  indicated.  Instead  of 
obtaining  these  dividends  in  cash,  purchasers  for  exchange  money 
would  obtain  transferable  shares  of  a  special  series.  No  4  -per -cent  , 
or  5  per  cent  interest  would  be  paid,  because  this  would  make 
impossible  the  intended  investment,  an  investment  most  urgently 
needed  if  Co-operation  is  to  be  a  success — the  investment  in  Land. 
Land  does  not  yield  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
little  land  has  been  bought  by  Co-operation.  The  new  stock  would 
only  obtain  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  for  Consols,  being  as  well 
secured  as  these,  unless  the  income  from  the  land  was  less,  in 
which  case  the  rate  of  interest  w^ould  be  reduced.  Those  who 
own  most  of  these  new  shares  would  have  the  first  privilege  of 
obtaining  the  use  of  the  land  bought  with  the  profits  on  sales  made 
for  exchange  money  and  from  the  interest  income  of  the  bank 
(after  payment  of  business  expenses).  The  large  capital  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bank  would  provide  them  with  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  with  dwelling-houses,  or,  in  other  words,  the  productive 
power  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  through  the  deposits 
of  members  (their  credits  in  the  books),  and  through  the  notes  kept 
in  the  safes  of  members  and  of  the  public  at  large,  will  be  turned 
into  the  production  of  houses,  factories,  machines,  &c.,  mostly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  w^ho  are  holders  of  the  new  shares. 
This  would  induce  growing  numbers  to  accept  exchange  money  for 
their  wages  and  thus  become  shareholders.  The  means  of  indepen- 
dence from  Capitalism  would  gradually  be  supplied  to  them.  By 
co-operating  they  could  easily  reduce  the  credit  insurance  rate, 
and  the  low  interest  charged  by  the  bank,  which  would  hardly 
be  felt,  would  be  indirectly  returned  to  them.  The  new  exchange 
bank  would  prove  to  be  the  real  People's  Bank.  Those  banks,  now 
so-called,  use  Co-operation  to  borrow  the  command  over  a  certain 
metal  which  the  Co-operators  really  do  not  need,  but  which  they 
use  to  buy  the  products  of  their  fellow-workers'  labour.  For  this 
foolish  roundabout  way  they  pay  a  relatively  high  interest  to 
bankers,  whereas  the  new  bank  directly,  without  the  expensive 
help  of  the  money  lords,  lends  them,  practically  free  of  interest  (as 
the  low  interest  returns  to  them  in  other  ways),  the  products  of 
their  fellow-workers,  and  allows  them  to  repay  the  debt  with  the 
products  of  their  own  labour,  not  with  the  almost  inaccessible 
yellow  metal.  The  exchange  bank  turns  commercial  credit  into 
bank  credit  by  coining  commodities  into  money.  It  makes  bank 
credit,  now  expensive  and  unobtainable  for  most  mortals,  as  easily 
accessible  as  ordinary  commercial  credit,  a  credit  which  even  now 
is  obtainable  by  the  poorest  labourer. 

In  this  way  the  fetters  of    circulation,   and  consequently  of 
production,  forged  by  rent,  interest,  and  our  unrestricted  currency, 
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would  gradually  be  broken.  Purchasing  power,  and  consequently 
consumption,  the  mother  of  production,  would  be  freed.  The  army 
of  the  unemployed  would  disappear,  and  with  it  the  blackleg,  the 
great  enemy  of  trades  unionism,  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
Labour's  victorious  march.  Wages  would  rise  and  employment 
would  become  fixed,  especially  for  those  who  accept  exchange 
money.  What  employer  would  refuse  work  to  anybody  who  offers 
to  accept  in  payment  the  goods  which  his  labour  helps  to  produce, 
the  actual  eribct  of  the  acceptance  of  exchange  money  ? 

I  conclude  by  adding  a  few  words  for  those  who  do  not  see 
how  high  wages  all  round  can  benefit  the  workers,  as,  according  to 
them,  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  would  rise  correspondingly,  and 
who  cannot  even  believe  in  the  possibility  of  higher  wages  because 
of  international  competition.  Even  if  wages  were  the  only  com- 
ponent of  prices,  and  if  consequently  prices  really  were  bound  to 
rise  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rise  of  wages,  even  in  this  case  the 
workers  would  be  benefited  by  higher  wages,  because  the  rich 
would  have  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  their  incomes,  which  would 
result  in  more  employment.  But  wages  form  only  a  fraction  of 
prices,  a  small  fraction,  which  some  optimistic  economists  put  as 
high  as  one-third,  but  which  I  do  not  estimate  at  over  one-fifth.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  workers  can  buy  with  their  wages  more  than 
one-fifth  of  their  labour's  product  at  retail  prices.  Eent,  interest, 
profit,  taxes,  waste,  especially  in  distribution,  take  the  other  four- 
fifths.  As  we  have  seen,  this  small  share  of  the  masses  and  this 
large  share  of  the  classes  is  responsible  for  want  of  employment 
and  for  our  so-called  over-production,  in  reality  under-consumption, 
because  it  is  the  cause  of  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses  and  of  the  excess  of  incomes  over  wants  on  the  side  of  the 
classes.  Any  child  can  see  that  if  under  such  circumstances  the 
increase  of  Labour's  part  is  taken  from  the  share  of  the  other 
partners  prices  may  remain  stationary  though  w^ages  have  risen, 
but  even  if  social  reform  would  only  attain  a  rise  of  wages  without 
a  corresponding  decrease  or  increase  in  the  share  of  the  other 
components  of  price,  even  then  the  rise  of  wages  would  be  a  real, 
and  not  an  imaginary  one.  If  wages  get  1,  the  other  partners  4, 
labour  gets  one-fifth  of  price  5.  If  wages  rise  to  3,  the  other 
partners  remain  stationary  at  4,  labour  gets  three-serv^enths  of  price 
7.  Wages  have  trebled  nominally,  but  doubled  effectively.  If,  as 
will  be  the  case  if  my  proposals  are  carried  through,  the  increased 
share  of  wages  is  taken  from  the  share  of  rent,  interest,  profit,  and 
waste,  especially  in  distribution,  we  may  obtain  a  doubhng  of 
wages  together  with  a  reduction  in  prices.  To  speak  in  imaginary 
figures  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  wages  might  rise  to  2,  the  other 
components  might  become  reduced  to  1,  and  labour  would  have 
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two-thirds  of  the  reduced  price  3,  instead  of  having  one-fifth  of 
5.  Wages  would  have  doubled  nominally,  but  in  purchasing 
power  they  would  have  more  than  trebled.  We  might  even  have 
cheaper  wholesale  prices  than  before,  and  thus  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  But  of  what  importance  are 
these  markets  compared  with  the  home  market  ?  A  general  rise  of 
wages  all  round  of  only  3s.  a  day,  with  unchanged  prices,  would 
mean  an  addditional  consumption  of  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
a  day  for  the  ten  million  British  workers,  or  of  450  millions  a  year, 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole  exportation  of  Great  Britain. 
Where  are  the  foreign  markets  in  which  such  a  trade  could  be 
conquered  ?  If  only  a  fraction  of  those  millions  spent  on  extensive 
armaments  for  the  conquest  and  protection  of  foreign  trade  would 
be  spent  on  social  reform  at  home,  on  the  conquest  of  a  new  home 
trade,  the  people  would  be  better  off.  The  great  aim  of  statesmen 
and  economists  ought  to  be  to  raise  purchasing  power  to  the 
height  of  productive  power,  and  the  world  would  be  a  paradise  if 
they  accomplished  this.  I  do  not  say  that  the  way  which  I  here 
propose  is  the  only  practical  one,  but  I  am  certain  it  is  within 
easier  reach  than  any  other.  Instead  of  leading  through  the 
labyrinth  of  politics  it  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  advanced 
social  institution  of  our  nineteenth  century,  of  British  Co-operation. 
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HAVE  little  that  is  new  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Land  Nationahsation.  Nearly  all  that  needs  be  said 
has  been  said  already,  and  said  well.  The  most  I 
can  do  is  to  repeat  old  truths  and  condense  estab- 
lished facts  so  as  to  present  the  case  clearly,  simply, 
and  concisely.  The  best  result  I  can  hope  for  is  that 
my  readers  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  study  it 
fully  for  themselves.  In  case  this  hope  should  be  realised  I  shall, 
before  I  begin  my  own  essay,  beg  to  suggest  that  those  who  wish 
to  master  the  subject  of  Land  Nationalisation  will  do  well  to  read 
the  following  books  : — 

1.  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  By  Henry  George.  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  and  Co.     One  shilling. 

2.  "  Land  Nationalisation."  By  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace.  Swan, 
Sonnenschein,  and  Co.     One  shilling. 

3.  "  The  Land  for  the  People."  By  Charles  Wicksteed.  Swan, 
Sonnenschein,  and  Co.      Sixpence. 

These  three  books  afford  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Land  Question,  which  is  a  question  that  it  behoves  every  British 
citizen  to  comprehend. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  advocate  the  Nationalisation  of 
Land  ?  We  mean  that  the  land,  which  is  now  the  private  property 
of  a  few,  should  become  the  common  property  of  all.  We  mean 
that  the  land,  having  become  the  common  property  and  the  common 
heritage  of  the  whole  people,  should  be  managed  and  employed  by 
the  people  or  their  deputies  in  such  manner  as  the  people  may  hold 
to  be  expedient  and  just. 

On  this  subject  of  the  ti^se  of  the  land  after  nationalisation  there 
are  many  misconceptions,  of  which  the  commonest  are  the  belief 
that — 

1.  The  land  is  to  be  divided  and  parcelled  out  amongst  the  whole 
population  in  the  proportion  of  acres  per  head  or  per  family. 

2.  The  land  is  to  be  divided  into  large  estates,  which  are  to  be 
managed  by  Government  officers. 

No  one  who  has  seriously  studied  the  subject  of  Land 
Nationalisation  would  accept  either  of  these  plans. 
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What  most  Land  Nationalisers  propose  is  that  the  land,  having 
become  the  property  of  the  people,  should  be  let  by  the  people's 
agents  for  building,  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  purposes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  just  as  it  now  is ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
rent  should  go  into  the  public  pocket,  instead  t)f  going,  as  it  does 
to-day,  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  landlords,  and  that  all  improve- 
ments and  erections  should  be  and  remain  the  private  property  of 
the  tenants. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  Socialism — it  is  Land  Nationalisation. 

Having  explained  what  is  meant  by  Land  Nationalisation,  the 
next  question  to  answer  is  the  question  of  lohy  we  advocate  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land. 

I  am  in  favour  of  Land  Nationalisation  for  two  reasons. 

1.  Because  it  is  just. 

2.  Because  it  is  for  the  general  good. 

First,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  matter.  We  maintain  that  private 
ownership  of  land  is  unjust,  because,  the  land  being  the  gift  of  God, 
and  in  no  sense  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  labour,  it 
follows  that  no  man  can  have  any  moral  right  to  exclude  other 
men  from  the  enjoyment  or  use  thereof.  In  short,  the  cry  "  The 
land  for  the  people"  may  be  paraphrased  in  the  demand,  "  Eng- 
land for  the  English  " — a  demand  that  carries  right  and  reason  on 
the  face  of  it. 

There  are  three  chief  grounds  upon  which  landowners  have 
based  their  claim  to  the  land. 

Land  may  be  claimed  by  any  individual  as  his  own  on  the  pleas 
that — 

1.  He  has  conquered  it,  or  taken  it  by  force. 

2.  He  has  received  it  as  a  gift ;  or, 

3.  He  has  bought  and  paid  for  it. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  conquest.  When  one  man  takes  a 
thing  from  another  by  force  we  call  the  act  an  act  of  robbery,  and 
there  is  no  moral  warrant  for  robbery. 

Robbery,  whether  by  force  or  stealth,  by  tribe  or  class,  by 
individual  or  by  a  nation,  is  still  robbery  and  still  wrong. 

The  very  men  who  claim  land  as  theirs  by  right  of  former 
conquests  would  be  the  first  to  deny  the  right  of  conquest  to 
others.  A  modern  duke  holds  lands  taken  by  the  Normans  eight 
centuries  ago.  He  holds  it  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  ancestors 
stole  it — or,  as  the  duke  would  say,  "  won  it."  But  let  a  party  of 
tramps  propose  to  "win  it"  from  him  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
duke  would  scream  out,  ''  Theft,  theft,  theft,"  and  call  for  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  forgiven  for  repeating  an  old  story, 
my  excuse  being  its  aptness. 
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A  nobleman  stops  a  tramp,  who  is  crossing  his  park,  and 
orders  him  off  his  land.  The  tramp  asks  him,  how  came  the  land 
to  be  his  ?  The  noble  replies  that  he  inherited  it  from  his  father. 
"  How  did  he  get  it  ?  "  asks  the  tramp.  "  From  his  father,"  is  the 
reply,  and  so  the  lord  is  driven  back  to  the  proud  days  of  his 
origin — the  Conq.uest.  **  And  how  did  your  great,  great,  great, 
&c.,  grandfather  get  it?"  asks  the  tramp.  The  nobleman  draws 
himself  up  and  replies,  "He  fought  for  it  and  won  it."  "  Then," 
says  the  unabashed  vagrant,  beginning  to  remove  his  coat,  "  I  will 
fight  you  for  it." 

The  right  of  conquest  only  gives  the  right  to  hold  a  booty  by 
force  of  arms,  with  risk  of  losing  it  to  the  first  robber  strong 
enough  to  umi  it. 

Next,  as  to  the  second  and  third  grounds  for  individual  right 
in  land — that  the  claimant  has  bought  the  land  and  paid  for  it, 
or  has  received  it  as  a  gift.  These  two  pleas  we  may  deal  with 
together,  for  they  both  stand  or  fall  by  the  proof  as  to  the  rights 
to  the  land  of  the  giver  or  seller. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  man  can  have  a  moral  right  to  anything 
given  or  sold  to  him  by  another  person  who  had  no  moral  right  to 
the  thing  given  or  sold. 

He  who  buys  a  watch,  a  horse,  a  house,  or  any  other  article 
from  one  who  has  no  right  to  the  horse,  or  house,  or  watch  must 
render  up  the  article  to  the  rightful  owner,  and  lose  the  price  or 
recover  it  from  the  seller. 

If  a  man  has  no  moral  right  to  own  land,  he  can  have  no  moral 
right  to  sell  or  to  give  it. 

If  a  man  has  no  moral  right  to  sell  or  to  give  land,  then  another 
man  can  have  no  moral  right  to  keep  land  bought  or  received 
in  gift  from  him. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  prove  that  no  man  can  under  any  circum- 
stances have  a  moral  right  to  the  land,  it  follows  that  the  claims  of 
gift  and  purchase  must  follow  the  right  of  conquest  as  untenable. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  moral  right  by  which  a  human  being 
can  claim  a  thing  as  his  own,  and  that  is  the  right  of  creation. 

If  a  man  write  a  book,  or  invent  a  loom,  or  paint  a  picture,  or 
make  a  coat,  he  may  claim  the  book,  the  invention,  the  picture,  or 
the  coat  as  his  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  made  it. 

So  if  a  man,  or  his  ancestors,  had  designed  and  built  the  world, 
he  would  have  a  moral  right  to  call  it  his. 

But  as  no  man  did  make  the  land,  so  no  man  can  have  a  moral 
right  to  call  the  land  his  own. 
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And,  as  a  man  has  no  moral  right  to  give  or  to  sell  that  which 
is  not  his  own,  the  pleas  in  favom^  of  private  property  in  land, 
that  it  was  bought  and  paid  for,  or  received  as  a  gift,  are  proved 
to  be  false  pleas,  and  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  proved  to 
rest  upon  no  moral  sanction  of  any  kind  whatever. 

There  is  neither  justice  nor  reason  in  private  ownership  of  land, 
any  more  than  there  would  be  in  the  private  ownership  or  class 
monopoly  of  the  sea  or  the  air. 

Imagine  a  King  or  Parliament  granting  to  an  individual  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  air  of  Cornwall ! 
Such  a  grant  would  rouse  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  such  a  grant  would  cause  a  revolution. 

But  in  what  way  is  such  a  grant  more  iniquitous  or  absurd 
than  is  the  claim  of  a  private  citizen  to  the  possession  of  Monsall 
Dale,  or  Sherwood  Forest,  or  Covent  Garden  Market,  or  the  corn- 
lands  of  Essex,  or  the  iron  ore  of  Cumberland? 

The  Bristol  Channel,  the  Eiver  Thames,  all  our  highroads, 
and  most  of  our  bridges  are  public  property,  free  for  the  use  of  all. 
No  power  in  the  kingdom  could  wrest  a  yard  of  the  highway 
nor  an  acre  of  green  sea  from  the  possession  of  the  nation.  It  is 
right  that  the  road  and  the  river,  the  sea  and  the  air  should  be  the 
property  of  the  people.  It  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  the 
property  of  the  people.  Then  by  what  right  or  by  what  reason 
can  it  be  held  that  the  land — England  herself — should  belong  to 
any  man,  or  by  any  man  be  withheld  from  the  people — who  are 
the  English  nation  ? 

Having  shown  the  immorality,  let  us  now  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  private  ownership  of  the  land.  Is  it  better  for  the 
nation  that  England  should  be  the  private  property  of  a  few,  or 
that  she  should  be  the  common  heritage  and  possession  of  the 
whole  people  ?  Socialists  and  Land  Nationalisers  maintain  that 
the  general  prosperity,  happiness,  and  security  of  the  nation  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  were  the  land  held  by  the  State  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  instead  of  being  held,  as 
it  now  is,  by  a  few  irresponsible  individuals  who  manage,  or  rather 
mismanage,  it  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit  and  pleasure. 

Now,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  national 
as  opposed  to  private  ownership,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
realise  the  fact  that  land,  like  air  and  water,  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  human  life. 

Not  only  can  there  be  no  wealth  without  land,  there  cannot 
even  be  human  life  without  land.  Hence  in  surrendering  to  a 
class,  or  to  any  individual,  the  sole  ownership  of  the  land,  we  are 
actually  giving  to  that  class,  or  to  those  individuals,  the  right  to 
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decide  not  only  whether  the  nation  shall  be  rich  or  poor,  but  also 
whether  the  nation  shall  continue  to  exist. 

Everything  we  have,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  tools,  comes  from: 
the  land,  and  must  be  got  from  the  land  by  labour. 

Iron,  coal,  timber,  bread,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  all  that  we 
eat,  drink,  wear,  or  use  is  got  from  the  land  by  labour,  and  by 
labour  is  worked  up  into  usefulness. 

Without  these  things  we  cannot  live ;  without  the  land  we  can- 
not have  these  things. 

If,  then,  all  the  land  belongs  to  one  man,  the  rest  of  the  nation 
are  in  his  power  and  at  his  mercy,  and  can  only  live  by  his 
permission,  and  can  only  thrive,  enjoy,  or  prosper  within  limits 
of  his  prescribing. 


Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  table,  on  which  stand  a  decanter  and  a 
tumbler.  Suppose  that  table  to  be  England,  suppose  the  decanter 
to  be  a  landlord,  suppose  the  tumbler  to  be  a  farmer ;  suppose  now 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  is  the  property  of  that  landlord,  and  that 
the  farmer  owns  nothing  but  his  own  strength  and  skill,  how  is 
the  farmer  to  get  a  living  without  the  landlord's  permission  ? 

The  farmer  cannot  live  without  food.  He  cannot  get  food 
except  from  the  land.  He  cannot  use  the  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord. 

Therefore,  the  farmer  can  only  live  by  the  landlord's  favour. 

Carry  the  illustration  a  step  further.  The  landlord  cannot  live 
without  food,  and  can  only  get  food  from  the  land  by  dint  of 
labour.  But  the  landlord  does  not  wish  to  labour.  Therefore  he 
employs  the  farmer  to  labour  for  him,  and  the  bargain  runs : 
"  You  may  use  my  land  on  condition  that  you  give  me  all  you  get 
out  of  it,  in  return  for  which  I  will  allow  you  enough  food  to  keep 
you  alive." 

By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  landlord  does  nothing  and 
lives  well,  and  the  tenant  works  hard  and  lives  sparely. 

There  you  have  the  idea  of  private  ownership  in  a  nutshell. 
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Let  US  now  suppose  that  the  decanter  and  the  tumbler  are  both 
farmers,  and  that  they  share  the  land  between  them.  Each  then 
owns  a  half  of  England,  and  each  tills  his  own  land  and  supports 
himself  by  his  own  labour. 

Under  these  arrangements  both  are  free,  both  are  independent ; 
neither  is  idle,  neither  is  overworked.  There  in  a  nutshell  you 
have  the  idea  of  land  nationalisation. 

In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  those  who  have  been  permitted 
to  hold  the  land  have  used  that  land  for  their  own  profit,  or  their 
pleasure,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  first  evil  of  private  ownership  lies  in  the  imposition  of 
rent.  Eent  is  a  price  paid  to  a  landlord  for  permission  to  use  the 
land.  The  payment  of  rent  implies  the  existence  of  an  idle  land- 
owner and  a  landless  worker,  and  marks  the  first  step  towards  the 
existence  of  luxury  and  poverty,  of  privilege  and  dependence.  It 
is  not  needful  to  go  into  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  econo- 
mist's "law  of  rent."  The  dry  and  complex  theories  of  Kicardo 
are  little  to  the  purpose.  One  law  of  rent  will  be  found  almost 
invariable ;  it  is  the  law  that,  where  rent  is  paid  to  a  landlord,  one 
man  gets  wealth  without  working,  while  another  pays  wealth  for  the 
permission  to  work.     Here  I  will  use  another  homely  diagram — 


The  square  is  a  piece  of  land  divided  into  two  estates.  The  stars 
represent  two  men,  each  of  whom  owns  one  estate,  which  he 
farms.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  men,  in  return  for  his 
labour,  will  have  the  produce  of  one  estate. 

But  suppose  one  of  these  men  owns  the  whole  of  the  land  and 
lets  it  to  the  other.     Then  the  diagram  will  stand  thus : — 


There  is  one  estate  and  one  worker.  The  one  worker  has  to  do 
the  work  formerly  done  by  two  workers  ;  but  he  does  not  get  all 
the  produce  formerly  got  by  the  two  workers.  No,  he  has  to  pay 
half  the  produce  in  rent. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  landowner  gets  half  the  produce  without 
doing  any  work  at  all,  while  the  tenant  gets  half  the  produce  and 
does  twice  as  much  work  as  before.  There  is  the  theory  of  rent  in 
a  very  small  compass. 

But  that  is  only  an  example  of  simple  rent,  as  where  a  land- 
owner charges  his  fellow-countrymen  a  fee  for  the  use  of  their  own 
country.  There  is  a  more  evil  and  usurious  form  of  rent,  known  to 
economists  as  "unearned  increment." 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  rents  are  higher  in  large 
towns  than  in  small  villages.  Why?  Because  land  is  more 
"valuable."  Why  is  it  more  valuable?  Because  there  is  more 
trade  done. 

Thus  a  plot  of  land  in  the  City  of  London  will  bring  in  a  hun- 
dredfold more  rent  than  a  plot  of  the  same  size  in  some  Scottish 
valley.  For  people  must  have  lodgings,  and  shops,  and  offices,  and 
works  in  the  places  where  their  business  lies.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  land,  bought  for  a  few  shillings  an  acre,  has  in- 
creased within  a  man's  lifetime  to  a  value  of  many  guineas  a  yard. 

This  increase  in  value  is  not  due  to  any  exertion,  genius,  or 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  landowner.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  those  who  make  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  town. 

The  landowner  sits  idle,  while  the  Edisons,  the  Sbephensons, 
the  Jacquards,  Mawdsleys,  Bessemers,  and  the  thousands  of  skilled 
workers  expand  a  sleepy  village  into  a  thriving  town,  but  when  the 
town  is  built,  and  the  trade  is  flourishing,  he  steps  in  to  reap  the 
harvest.     He  raises  the  rent. 

He  raises  the  rent,  and  evermore  raises  the  rent,  so  that  the 
harder  the  townsfolk  work,  and  the  more  the  town  prospers,  the 
greater  is  the  price  he  charges  for  the  use  of  his  land.  This  extor- 
tionate rent  is  really  a  fine  inflicted  by  idleness  on  industry.  It  is 
simple  plunder,  and  is  known  by  the  technical  name  of  unearned 
increment. 

It  is  unearned  increment  which  condemns  so  many  of  the 
workers  in  our  British  towns  to  live  in  narrow  streets,  in  back-to- 
back  cottages,  in  hideous  tenements.  It  is  unearned  increment 
that  forces  up  the  death  rate,  and  fosters  all  manner  of  disease  and 
vice.  It  is  unearned  increment  that  keeps  vast  areas  of  London, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  all  our  large  towns,  ugly, 
squahd,  unhealthy,  and  vile.  And  unearned  increment  is  an 
inevitable  outcome  and  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land.     ■      -  - 
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Nor  is  the  mere  raising  of  rents  the  only  form  of  unearned 
increments  extant.  There  are  other  forms  of  the  thing  to  which 
the  word  plunder  still  more  accurately  applies.  The  chiefest  of 
these  forms  is  the  confiscation  of  improvements.  A  tenant  takes  a 
house  at  a  ground  rental  of  £50  and  proceeds  to  improve  it.  The 
ground  landlord  doubles  his  rent.  A  shopkeeper  takes  a  shop, 
and  finding  it  convenient  sets  about  to  improve  it.  He  spends 
hundreds  of  pounds  upon  it,  and  doubles  its  value.  The  landlord 
makes  him  pay  the  increased  rent  which  his  improvements  have 
made  it  possible  to  charge  for  the  shop.  Here  is  an  example, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wallace,  from  the  Echo  : — 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    "ECHO." 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  columns  allow  me  space  to 
explain  my  grievance.  Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  house  on  the  Portman 
Estate  (eighteen  years'  lease)  at  £10.  10s.  per  annum.  I  spent  more  than  £300 
to  put  it  into  tenantable  repair,  thinking  that  I  should  get  a  renewal  at  a  fair 
ground  rent.  I  applied,  and  the  agent  came  to  inspect  the  premises,  and  a  few 
days  after  sent  me  the  terms,  as  follows : — Lease  for  thirty-four  years,  ground 
rent  to  be  £80  instead  of  £10;  fine  £1,000  renewal,  to  be  paid  from  the  day  of 
application,  or  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  £1,000  from  that  date,  which  would 
be  principal  and  interest  for  eight  years,  £1,400;  improvements  to  be  done  as 
stated  in  agreement,  amounting  to  about  £500,  before  a  new  lease  is  granted ; 
all  Viscount  Portman's  solicitor's  fees  to  be  paid  by  me.  For  the  simple 
drawing  of  this  agreement  I  paid  £15.  The  last  year  of  the  thirty-four  years' 
lease  the  house  to  be  re-decorated  throughout ;  the  property  to  be  insured  by 
me  in  the  Portman  Fire  Office.  Upon  remonstrating  at  the  exorbitant  terms, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  agent  that  I  could  accept  them  or  not,  but  in  the 
event  of  my  not  accepting,  I  should  not  have  any  further  opportunity  of 
applying. 

Now,  sir,  what  right  can  the  landlord  have  to  take  away  my  house  ?     He 

has  never  spent  Id.  towards  its  improvement.      Of   course,  the  ground  has 

increased  in  value,  but  that  is  through  the  tradespeople  and  not  through  the 

landlord.     The  ground  rent  is  increased  eight  times ;  then  what  right  has  the 

landlord  to  demand  £1,400  for  a  house  that  I  bought,  and  what  right  has  he  to 

dictate  improvements  that  I  have  to  pay  for,  so  that  after  the  expiration  of  a 

few  years  he  may  get  larger  premises,  and  another  larger  premium,  without  him 

spending  a  fraction,  not  even  to  pay  the  solicitor  for  getting  the  money  ?     It 

seems  incredible  that  people  endure  such  extortion  without  seeking  redress.     I 

trust  that  others  who  are  suffering  the  same  wrong  will  come  forward,  so  that 

effective  action  may  be  taken  to  alter  the  law,  which  beggars  tradespeople  to 

enrich  the  aristocracy.  -,-, 

•^  Englishwoman. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  m  the  country,  where  the  farms 
are  let  chiefly  on  short  leases.  Here  the  tenant  improves  his  land 
and  loses  his  improvements,  or,  for  fear  of  losing  the  improvements, 
does  not  improve  his  land  nor  even  farm  it  properly.  In  either 
case  the  landlord  is  enriched  while  the  tenant  or  the  public  suffers. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  certain  that  this  custom  of  confiscating  the 
improvements  is  a  cause  of  bad  farming,  and  so  decreases  the  yield 
of  the  land  and  often  causes  the  ruin  of  the  farmer. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  although  the  landlords  take  immense 
sums  in  the  form  of  rent  from  the  earnings  of  the  nation,  yet,  as 
they  spend  this  money,  they  really  do  good  by  finding  employment 
for  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impudent  fallacies  that  was 
ever  fostered  by  a  foolish  or  dishonest  press. 

The  answer  to  it  is  so  simple,  so  apparent,  and  so  conclusive. 
The  tenant  earns  the  rent.  The  landlord  spends  it.  If  the  tenant 
had  not  to  pay  the  rent  he  could  spend  it  himself,  and  so  it  would 
get  spent,  and  get  spent  by  the  man  who  earns  it,  and  has  the  best 
right  to  spend  it. 

To  put  forward  the  plea  that  rent  is  excusable  because  the  land- 
lord spends  it  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  should  come  to  a  farmer,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  mechanic, 
and  say,  "You  give  me  five  shillings  out  of  every  pound  you  earn 
and  I  will  spend  it  in  the  public-house,  or  on  the  racecourse,  or 
at  the  tailor's,  or  the  jeweller's,  and  so  will  find  employment  for 
a  number  of  potmen,  bootmakers,  jockeys,  tailors,  and  diamond- 
cutters." 

That  is  what  it  really  means.  It  is  said  that  £6,000,000  a  year  is 
spent  on  hunting,  and  £8,000,000  on  horse-racing.  Cigars  are  sold  at 
7s.  6d.  each,  and  champagne  at  40s.  a  bottle.  One  lady  had  £6,000 
worth  of  furs  and  paid  £90  a  year  for  their  storage.  And  all  this 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  farm  labourer  and  the  dweller  in  the 
slum  tenement,  who  must  live  on  the  coarsest  food  because  rents 
are  so  high.  A  nobleman  draws  £100,000  a  year  in  rent  from  his 
tenants  and  spends  it  on  vintners,  flunkeys,  jockeys,  dancers, 
milliners,  touts,  upholsterers,  and  various  retainers,  entertainers, 
and  hangers-on.  What  boots  this  outlay  to  the  men  who  earn  the 
rent?  They  get  no  pleasure,  ease,  or  profit  from  it  all.  They 
work  for  the  money,  and  the  nobleman  and  his  retainers  enjoy  it. 

Singers,  artists,  tailors,  brewers,  jewellers — all  these  are  useful 
persons;  but  why  should  they  not  be  employed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
folks  who  really  earn  the  wages  on  which  they  now  live  ?  Perhaps 
if  the  farm  labourers  spent  that  £6,000  in  furs,  fewer  labourers' 
wives  would  go  a-cold,  and  the  £90  a  year  now  spent  in  rent  for 
storage  might  be  saved. 

Neither  can  the  charity  of  rich  landlords  be  taken  in  excuse  for 
the  evils  of  private  ownership,  for  were  there  no  landlords  there 
would  be  less  poverty  to  relieve. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  vahd  reason  in  support 
of  the  present  iniquitous  land  system.  But  when  we  come  to 
evidences  against  the  system  they  are  as  plentiful  as  fools  in  a 
crowd. 
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The  extortions  and  evictions  of  landowners  in  the  country 
whereby  the  labourer  is  divorced  from  the  soil,  and  with  no  hope 
for  himself  but  hard  work  and  poor  pay  in  his  strength  and  the 
workhouse  when  he  fails,  have  the  effect  of  driving  large  numbers 
of  farm  labourers  into  the  over-congested  towns,  there  to  compete 
for  work  in  the  labour  market. 

When  labourers  or  factory  workers,  through  increased  efficiency 
of  machinery  or  one  of  the  often  recurring  "  gluts  "  or  "  panics  "  in 
the  commercial  world,  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  they  have 
neither  home  to  go  to  nor  land  to  till,  because  the  land  and  the 
houses  are  all  in  the  hands  of  idlers  or  rack-renters.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  landlords  are  directly  responsible  for  the  ugly  problem  of 
the  "unemployed." 

I  have  already  shown  how  the  greed  of  the  rent-wringers 
operates  in  the  towns,  forcing  up  rents  to  such  a  pitch  that  only 
the  best  paid  of  the  workers  can  afford  decent  homes.  So  that 
the  landlords  are  directly  responsible  for  "the  slums."  Now,  an 
institution  which  is  at  once  responsible  for  the  unemployed  and 
the  slums  may  be  condemned  without  further  evidence  as  in- 
expedient. But  the  case  against  private  ownership  is  not  yet 
completed.  Landlords,  especially  in  rural  districts,  have  the 
labourers  practically  under  subjection.  The  landlord,  having  the 
power  to  deprive  the  labourer  of  his  home  and  his  work,  is  able  to 
interfere,  and  does  interfere,  with  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
liberty  of  those  resident  or  employed  on  his  estate.  This  keeps 
the  labourer  still  half  a  serf.  The  moral  effect  of  this  upon  the 
peasantry  is  bad.  Being  poor  and  dependent,  the  farm  labourer 
remains  ignorant  and  helpless. 

insecurity  of  tenure,  as  already  shown,  has  a  bad  effect  on 
agriculture.  Tenants  will  not  make  improvements  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  charged  higher  rent  for  and  in  the  end  to  lose. 

Landlords  may,  and  do,  evict  tenants — even  to  clearing  out 
whole  villages  or  large  districts — when  it  seems  more  profitable  (to 
the  landlord)  to  use  land  for  sport  or  for  grazing  than  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  history  of  the  clearances  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  affords  bitter  proof  of  the  effects  of  irresponsible 
private  ownership  of  land.  On  this  subject  I  will  quote  from  Dr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  excellent  book  "Land  Nationalisation":  — 

Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn,  in  his  " Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland"  (1848),  says: 
"  Sometimes  ejectments  have  been  effected  on  a  large  scale.  The  inhabitants 
of  whole  villages  have  been  turned  adrift  at  once,  without  a  home  to  go  to,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  employment,  or  any  certain  means  of  subsistence."  And 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Devon  Commission  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  many  of  these  poor  people  and  the  general  results  of  that  "  consolidation  of 
farms"  which  landlords  and  agents  are  said  to  approve  so  highly:  "It  would 
be  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which 
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the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease,  misery,  and  even 
vice  w^hich  they  have  propagated  in  the  tow^ns  v^rherein  they  have  settled ;  so 
that  not  only  they  who  have  been  ejected  have  been  rendered  miserable,  but 
they  have  carried  v^^ith  them  and  propagated  that  misery.  They  have  increased 
the  stock  of  labour,  they  have  rendered  the  habitations  of  those  who  received 
them  more  crowded,  they  have  given  occasion  to  the  dissemination  of  disease, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  theft  and  all  manner  of  vice  and  iniquity 
to  procure  subsistence;  but,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast 
number  of  them  have  perished  of  want." 

Nor  are  these  cruel  evils  confined  to  Ireland.  A  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  in  Sutherland,  comprising 
800,000  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  county,  was  forcibly  cleared  of 
a  population  of  15,000  herdsmen  and  farmers,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  enormous 
sheep  farms  with  a  shepherd  per  square  mile.  Other  landlords  have  since 
followed  this  example,  till  about  2,000,000  of  acres,  once  crowded  with  farms 
and  cottages  in  all  the  valleys,  are  now  reduced  to  a  vast  desert  wholly  given  to 
sheep-runs  and  deer-forests.  The  amount  of  misery  and  destitution,  and  the 
various  physical  and  social  evils  produced  by  this  depopulation  of  the  High- 
lands, will  be  sketched  in  another  chapter.  We  here  adduce  it  only  as  an 
example  of  that  terrible  power  over  their  fellow-creatures  which  absolute 
property  in  land  gives  to  individuals  who  possess  large  estates ;  and  that  this 
power  is  actually  used  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour,  sometimes  to  obtain 
an  increased  or  a  more  certain  rental,  sometimes  in  pursuance  of  views  sup- 
posed to  be  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  political  economy,  sometimes 
merely  to  provide  an  extensive  hunting-ground. 

The  political  and  economic  effects  of  such  ruthless  disturbances 
scarcely  need  pointing  out.  The  barbarity  and  greed  of  Irish 
landlords  have  cost  England  many  millions  in  police  pay  and 
military  movements,  have  helped  to  overcrowd  the  English  labour 
market,  and  have  heaped  up  to  overflowing  the  hatred  of  the  Irish 
exiles  and  their  children  the  w^hole  world  over. 

The  eviction  of  the  crofters  has  ousted  a  race  of  loyal  and 
noble  people  from  their  homes,  and  left  the  country  they  had  so 
long  inhabited  without  tillers  or  defenders.  In  which  connection 
I  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  of  poor  Spence  :  **  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  defend  a  country  in  which  I  own  no  foot  of  land  I 
would  throw  down  my  musket.  Let  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
the  rest  who  claim  the  country  as  theirs  defend  it." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  only  right  a  British  citizen  possesses  by 
virtue  of  his  birth  is  the  right  to  walk, on  the  public  roads.  But 
he  may  not  sleep  or  even  loiter  there,  or  he  will  be  imprisoned  as 
a  vagrant.  All  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  island  are  private 
property,  to  which  the  pubhc  are  only  admitted,  when  they  are 
admitted  at  all,  on  sufferance. 

In  our  great  towns  there  are  many  thousands  of  able-bodied 
men  without  employment ;  and  in  Essex,  and  other  counties, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  lying  tenantless 
and  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  landlordism  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  idle  men  and  the  idle  acres  together.  ■    . 
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The  existence  of  landlordism  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  idle,  rich  men,  whose  sons,  by  virtue  of  privilege  and 
means,  hold  a  virtual  monopoly  of  all  the  professions,  government 
appointments,  and  other  posts  of  honour  and  emolument. 

The  exaction  of  royalties  on  mineral  deposits  raises  the  price 
of  coal,  and  places  our  coal  and  iron  trades  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  competition  for  foreign  trade. 

The  two  most  direct  and  palpable  evils  of  our  landlord  system 
are  the  extortion  of  rent  and  the  confiscation  of  improvements. 
On  these  two  points  I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  consult  the 
book  of  Dr.  Wallace.  In  this  volume  will  be  found  evidence  of 
the  most  damning  kind  against  the  system  now  in  force  in  this 
country.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Wallace's  work  would  create  such  a  public  opinion  in 
England  against  landlordism  as  would  bring  the  question  of  land 
nationalisation  at  once  within  the  pale  of  practical  politics.  The 
crimes  perpetrated  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  by  landlords  and 
their  agents  are  so  black  and  cruel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
British  citizen  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them.  The 
evidence,  collected  from  all  countries  and  ages,  as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  allowing  the  cultivators  or  occupiers  of  the  land  to  be 
plundered  and  interfered  with  by  a  few  irresponsible  and  useless 
landlords  is  so  exhaustive  and  conclusive  that  it  seems  to  me 
unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  in  this  article,  than 
that  the  whole  case  is  fully  and  clearly  presented  in  "  Land 
Nationalisation."  When  I  have  advised  you  to  read  that  book  I 
have  said  the  very  wisest  and  best  thing  I  can  say  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  people.  I  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  of  repeating  that  this  decisive  book  is  published  by 
Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  London,  at  Is. 

In  all  countries  where  security  of  tenure  exists — where  the 
tenant  is  not  exposed  to  continual  increases  of  rent  and  early 
confiscation  of  his  improvements  or  erections — the  agriculture  is 
better,  the  tenants  are  more  moral  and  more  prosperous,  and  the 
percentage  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism  is  lower. 

In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  where  the  iniquitous  system 
allowed  in  these  islands  has  been  in  vogue  there  have  been  the 
terrible  phenomena  of  luxury  and  misery,  great  wealth  and  fearful 
poverty,  degradation  and  pride. 

In  the  whole  field  of  political  and  social  science  (says  Dr.  Wallace)  there 
is  no  induction  so  complete  and  so  universal  as  that  which  connects  land- 
lordism and  tenancy  with  a  pauperised  and  degraded  population,  occupying 
ownership  with  a  thriving  and  contented  one. 
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And  after  all  their  crimes  the  landlords — the  men  who  have 
stolen  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  common  lands,  the  men  who 
have  turned  communities  out  of  house  and  home,  who  have  inflicted 
fines  upon  the  industry  of  the  workers,  who  have  turned  thousands 
of  industrious  men  and  women  into  vagrants,  who  have  driven 
millions  into  exile,  who  have  perverted  loyalty  and  changed  good 
citizens  into  bitter  enemies,  who  have  fed  their  dirty  pride  and 
decked  out  their  puerile  pomp  by  means  of  shillings  wrung  from 
the  slum  dweller  and  the  hungry  cotter — those  immaculate 
moralists,  the  landlords,  at  the  first  hint  of  reform  or  of  restitution 
have  the  effrontery  to  raise  the  cry  of  "Confiscation !  " 

According  to  these  gentry  it  is  "  confiscation  "  to  compel  them 
to  sell  their  land  to  the  State  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  "  con- 
fiscation "  to  compel  a  duke  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  London, 
or  Derbyshire,  at  a  price  which  would  keep  him  and  his  in  luxury 
for  fifty  years.  To  show  you  what  a  hollow  sham  this  landlord's 
appeal  to  national  honesty  is  I  will  first  quote  a  few  lines  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  Walters,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  an 
eviction,  and  I  will  then  show  the  contrast  between  the  law  as  it 
affects  land  and  the  law  as  it  affects  the  author  and  inventor. 

The  horrid  scenes  that  I  then  witnessed  I  must  remember  all  my  life  long. 
The  wailing  of  women ;  the  screams,  the  terror,  the  consternation  of  children ; 
the  speechless  agony  of  honest,  industrious  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief  from  all 
who  saw  them.  /  saiv  the  officers  and  men  of  a  large  police  force,  who  were 
obliged  to  attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  like  children  at  beholding  the  cruel 
sufferings  of  the  very  people  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to  butcher  had  they 
offered  the  least  resistance.  The  heavy  rains  that  usually  attend  the  autumnal 
equinoxes  descended  in  cold,  copious  torrents  throughout  the  night,  and  at 
once  revealed  to  those  houseless  sufferers  the  awful  realities  of  their  condition. 
I  visited  them  next  morning,  and  rode  from  place  to  place  administering  to 
them  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  I  could.  The  appearance  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  they  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  their  former  homes — saturated 
with  rain,  blackened  and  besmeared  with  soot,  shivering  in  every  member  from 
cold  and  misery— presented  positively  the  most  appalling  spectacle  I  ever 
looked  at.  The  landed  proprietors  in  a  circle  all  round — and  for  many  miles 
in  every  direction — warned  their  tenantry,  with  threats  of  direct  vengeance, 
against  the  humanity  of  extending  to  any  of  them  the  hospitality  of  a  single 
night's  shelter.  Many  of  these  poor  people  were  unable  to  emigrate  with  their 
families ;  while  at  home  the  hand  of  every  man  was  thus  raised  against  them. 
They  were  driven  from  the  land  on  which  Providence  had  placed  them ;  and, 
in  the  state  of  society  surrounding  them,  every  other  walk  of  life  was  rigidly 
closed  against  them."^  What  was  the  result?  After  battling  in  vain  with 
privation  and  pestilence,  they  at  last  graduated  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
tomb,  and  in  little  more  than  three  years  nearly  a  fourth  of  them  lay  guietly 
in  their  graves. 

That  is  an  example  of  the  morality  and  humanity  of  the 
brigands  who  are  so  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  "Confiscation." 
And  now  let  us  look  into  the  question  of  the  law  as  it  affects 
books  and  patents. 
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As  argued  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  no  man  can  justly 
claim  payment  for  the  use  of  the  land,  for  no  man  has  made  the 
land.  But  if  a  man  invent  a  new  machine  or  a  new  process,  or  if 
he  write  a  poem  or  a  book,  he  may  claim  to  have  made  the  inven- 
tion or  the  book,  and  may  justly  claim  payment  for  the  use  of 
them  by  other  men. 

An  inventor  or  an  author  has,  therefore,  a  claim  to  payment  for 
his  work,  but  a  landlord  has  no  claim  to  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
land  he  calls  his.     Now,  how  does  the  law  act  towards  these  men  ? 

The  landlord  may  call  the  land  his  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  may  bequeath  it  to  his  heirs.  For  a  thousand  years 
the  owners  of  an  estate  may  charge  rent  for  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years  the  estate  will  still  be  theirs,  and  the  rent  will 
still  be  running  on  and  growing  ever  larger  and  larger.  And  at 
any  suggestion  that  the  estate  should  lapse  from  the  possession  of 
the  owners  and  become  the  property  of  the  people,  the  said  owners 
will  lustily  raise  the  cry  of  "Confiscation." 

The  patentee  of  an  invention  may  call  the  invention  his  own, 
and  may  charge  royalties  upon  its  use  for  a  space  of  fourteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  his  patent  lapses  and  becomes  public 
property  without  any  talk  of  compensation  or  any  cry  of  confisca- 
tion. Thus  the  law  holds  that  an  inventor  is  well  paid  by  fourteen 
years'  rent  for  a  thing  he  made  himself,  while  the  landlord  is  never 
paid  for  the  land  he  did  not  make. 

The  author  of  a  book  holds  the  copyright  of  the  book  for  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  or  for  his  own  life  and  seven  years  after, 
whichever  period  be  the  longer.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
book  becomes  public  property.  Thus  the  law  holds  that  an  author 
is  well  paid  by  forty-four  years'  rent  for  a  book  which  he  has 
made,  but  that  the  landlord  is  never  paid  for  the  land  which  he  did 
not  make.  If  the  same  law  that  applies  to  the  land  applied  to 
books  and  to  inventions,  the  inheritors  of  the  rights  of  Caxton  and 
Shakespeare  would  still  be  able  to  charge — the  one  a  royalty  on 
every  printing  press  in  use,  and  the  other  a  royalty  on  every  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  poems  sold.  Then  there  would  be  royalties  on  all 
the  looms,  engines,  and  other  machines,  and  upon  all  the  books, 
music,  engravings,  and  what  not,  so  that  the  cost  of  education, 
recreation,  travel,  clothing,  and  nearly  everything  else  we  use 
would  be  enhanced  enormously.  But,  thanks  to  a  very  wise  and 
fair  arrangement,  an  author  or  an  inventor  has  a  good  chance  to 
be  well  paid,  and  after  that  the  people  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  genius. 
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Now,  if  it  is  right  and  expedient  thus  to  deprive  the  inventor 
and  the  author  of  his  own  production  after  a  time,  and  to  give  the 
use  thereof  to  the  pubHc,  what  sense  or  justice  is  there  in  allowing 
a  landowner  to  hold  land  and  to  draw  an  ever- swelling  rent  to  the 
exclusion,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  the  people  for  ever? 
And  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  a  landlord  charge  me,  an 
author,  with  immorality  or  confiscation  for  suggesting  that  the 
same  law  should  apply  to  the  land  he  did  not  make  that  I  myself 
cheerfully  allow  to  be  applied  to  the  books  I  do  make  ? 

For  mere  land-grabbers  and  rent-wringers  to  speak  of  "confis- 
cation" in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  patent  and  of  copyright  seems 
to  me  the  most  blatant  impudence.  And  yet  I  think  few  land 
nationalisers  to-day  are  inclined  to  demand  that  the  land  should  be 
taken  from  its  present  holders  without  payment.  For  my  own 
part  I  say  get  the  land — get  it  at  the  lowest  price  you  can,  but 
get  it. 

How  to  get  it.  There  are  many  plans;  one  of  them  you  will 
find  explained  at  length  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Another,  pretty  similar,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Wallace  in  his  book.  I  think  the  simpler  the  plan  the  better. 
What  seems  to  me  an  easy  and  natural  way  is  the  passing  of  a 
compulsory  Purchase  Act  by  virtue  of  which  the  State  could  compel 
landlords  to  sell  their  land  to  the  nation  at  so  many  years' 
purchase  on  the  present  rental ;  the  number  of  years  to  be  agreed 
upon  after  consideration  and  advice  by  a  committee  of  experts. 

Thus,  suppose  a  piece  of  land  to  be  bringing  in  a  rental  of  £2 
an  acre.  Let  the  landlord  have,  say,  twenty  years'  purchase, 
which  would  be  £40  an  acre.  Thus  the  land  would  become  the 
property  of  the  people  within  a  reasonable  time  without  any 
hardship  to  its  present  owners.  This  is  as  far  as  I  am  willing 
to  go  at  this  time  of  day  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  for  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  formulate  elaborate  plans  of  purchase  until 
the  public  has  thoroughly  made  up  its  mind  to  have  the  land. 
For  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  most  needed  is 
education  upon  the  land  question. 

I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  the 
British  people  to  believe  that  when  once  they  understand  a  thing 
to  be  wrong  that  thing  is  doomed.  Let  us  make  the  public 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  truth  about  private  ownership  of 
land,  and  we  may  confidently  leave  the  task  of  land  nationalisation 
in  their  hands.  Once  the  British  people  want  the  thing  done  they 
will  find  out  a  way  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it  thoroughly.  Of  that  I 
have  no  fear. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  education  I  have  few  suggestions  to 
make.  One  idea,  however,  I  will  venture  to  broach.  It  is  in  all 
such  matters  by  very  far  the  best  way  to  begin  with  the  children. 
I  would  suggest,  then,  that  some  really  sound,  clear,  and  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  land  question  should  be  prepared  for 
school  use,  and  should  be  forced  upon  the  Board  Schools  as  a 
text  book.  Failing  this  I  would  advise  every  father  of  a  family  to 
get  a  copy  of  "Land  Nationalisation,"  by  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace, 
and  use  it  as  a  text  book  at  home.  In  this  way  his  children  would 
grow  up  with  a  clear  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  issue  between 
the  landlords  and  the  people.  What  is  needed  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Socialism,  is  a  general  knoioledge  of  the  truth.  A  knowledge  by 
the  British  people  of  the  truth  about  Landlordism  would  be  one  of 
the  most  precious  boons  ever  conferred  upon  a  nation. 
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OUR    DUTY   AND    OUR    INTERESTS. 

S  heirs  to  the  vast  and  successful  Co-operative  organisa- 
tions that  now  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
have  a  responsibihty  resting  upon  us  to  which  it  is 
our  imperative  duty  to  render  a  cheerful  and  loyal 
acknowledgment.  Others  have  toiled  and  thought, 
not  only  for  their  own  well-being,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all ;  and  the  natural  laws  governing  human  de- 
velopment demand  that  the  present  generation  shall  toil  and  think 
for  posterity  as  well  as  for  itself,  if  it  desires  to  reap  a  good  harvest 
for  its  own  use  and  enjoyment. 

As  our  duty  runs  concurrently  with  our  interest,  it  only  remains 
to  satisfy  Co-operators  of  the  advisability  and  wisdom  of  doing  it 
on  certain  lines,  and  in  a  given  direction,  to  ensure  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  vast  majority;  since,  by  doing  our  duty, 
we  must  inevitably  promote  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  of  the  Co-operative  system,  and  of  every  individual  enrolled 
therein. 

HOME  WORK  DONE  AND  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  we  have,  by  our  Co-operative 
methods,  fought  with  and  beaten  some  of  the  best  organisations 
and  best  brains  amongst  our  manufacturing  lords  and  merchant 
prmces.  Working  men,  united  by  sympathetic  bonds  in  a  demo- 
cratic brotherhood,  with  the  noble  idea  of  dealing  equitably  by 
every  individual,  of  being  just  to  all,  and,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  do  so,  of  eliminating  injustice  from  our  midst,  have 
succeeded,  in  certain  directions,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  their  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  leaders.  Poverty  is  being 
diminished.  Co-operative  capital  continues  to  increase,  illiteracy 
has  given  place  to  education,  ignorance  has  disappeared  before 
knowledge,  a  wise  toleration  has  banished  narrow-minded  bigotry, 
and  common  sense  has  made  united  effort  triumph  over  individual 
selfishness. 
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As  far  as  home  work  is  concerned,  Co-operators  can  do  little 
more  than  enlarge  their  boundaries  on  the  lines  which,  after  years 
and  even  generations  of  discussion,  have  now  been  so  clearly 
defined  that,  so  long  as  loyalty  prevails,  failure  is  impossible.  In 
the  village,  town,  or  city,  the  Retail  Society  will  continue  to  invite 
all  the  people  to  become  members,  giving  the  new-comers,  with  a 
generous  bounty,  all  the  advantages  of  its  existing  prosperity.  As 
the  members  increase,  department  after  department  will  be  added, 
including  workshops  for  what  is  known  as  Domestic  Production, 
until  every  want  of  every  member  is  supplied  by  Co-operative 
methods.  Then  the  Retail  Society,  linking  itself  to  all  the  other 
Retail  Societies  by  means  of  the  two  "Wholesales,"  will  continue  to 
enlarge  the  operations  of  these  great  federations,  by  drawing  from 
them  all  the  supplies  that  are  not  locally  produced,  until  not  a 
single  item  is  obtained  from  any  but  Co-operative  sources.  And, 
just  as  the  beautiful  mechanism  in  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of 
England  rejects  all  false  money,  so  will  the  Co-operative  Society 
gently  push  on  one  side  all  opponents  of  Co-operative  progress, 
whether  they  be  members,  or  employes,  or  interested  outsiders, 
and  whether  their  opposition  be  open  or  disgui-sed,  in  order  that 
our  development  may  continue  steadily  and  without  interruption. 

WHAT   REMAINS? 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  To  the  writer  it  seems  as  if 
far  more  has  to  be  done  than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear,  and,  when  we  hear,  to  applaud,  -such  sonorous 
platform  phrases  as  '  Labour  must  hire  Capital,  instead  of  Capital 
hiring  Labour;  "  or,  "There  must  be  a  complete  scheme  of  Co- 
operation, where  every  man  is  a  worker,  and  every  man  is  a 
master;  "  or,  "Competition  must  be  abolished,  and  Co-operation 
must  take  its  place; "  or,  "The  only  method  of  giving  a  man  a  fair 
day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work  is  by  means  of  Co-operation." 
How  near  are  we  to  the  accomphshment  of  these  ideals  ? 

Consider  one  great  fact.  While  we  have  over  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  families,  or  equal  to  seven  millions  of  people,  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  of  Co-operation,  we  have,  according  to  the  Congress 
report,  less  than  seventy  thousand,  or  only  one  in  one  hundred, 
employed  by  Co-operative  Societies.  This  is  a  wonderfully  small 
proportion.  It  is  altogether  out  of  character  with  our  commercial 
successes,  and  shows  very  clearly  what  a  vast  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  arrive  at  a  state  of  Co-operative  organisation  where 
"  Each  shall  work  for  all,  and  all  shall  work  for  each." 

The  milhons  of  Co-operators  who  are  unemployed  by  Co- 
operators  are  employed  by  competitors  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
do  not  receive  such  good  wages,  such  good  treatment,  or  work 
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under  such  good  conditions  as  similar  people  receive  who  are 
employed  by  Co-operators.  They  are  also,  against  their  will, 
working  against  Co-operation  for  their  daily  bread,  and,  like  the 
slaves  of  old,  are  compelled  by  their  employers  to  use  all  their 
energies  in  combating,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  successful  advance 
of  their  Co-operative  brethren,  to  whose  ranks  they  would  gladly 
fly  if  room  could  be  made  for  them.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
axiom  that  the  more  people  can  be  employed  in  Co-operation  the 
less  there  will  be  left  to  fight  against  us,  and  the  better  it  will, 
therefore,  be  for  Co-operators, 

Again,  while  the  Eetail  Co-operative  Societies  supply  their 
members  with  goods  yearly  to  the  value  of  thirty-seven  millions 
sterling,  only  about  six  and  a  half  millions  yearly  are  produced  by 
Co-operative  organisations.  All  the  rest  is  produced  for  Co-operators 
by  means  of  private  enterprise.  In  other  words,  six  out  of  every 
seven  pounds  spent  by  every  Co-operator  with  the  Co-operative 
Store  has  to  go  into  the  competitive  market,  and,  in  addition,  all 
that  he  spends  outside  his  store.  Great  strides  in  the  Co-operative 
march  will  have  to  be  taken  before  this  is  altered.  We  firmly 
believe,  and  we  are  committed  to  the  doctrine,  that  Co-operation  is 
better  than  competition ;  but  the  above-named  facts  show  what  a 
gigantic  work  has  to  be  done  to  put  our  creed  into  something  like 
general  practice.  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  said  the  Apostle; 
and,  while  work  is  needed  to  show  our  faith,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  huge  profits  will  follow  faithful  work.  The  almost  fabulous 
sums  that  now  go  out  of  the  pockets  of  Co-operators  into  th^ 
pockets  of  the  adherents,  or  devotees,  of  competition  would  make 
a  sensible  and  welcome  addition  to  the  incomes  of  Co-operative 
families  in  this  country  if  we  would  organise,  first  to  intercept,  and 
then  to  diffuse  them. 

Further,  we  are  accumulating  capital  in  our  Societies  more 
rapidly  than  we  have  found  means  of  employing  it,  and  we  are  also 
refusing  to  take  investments  from  the  members.  Yet,  to  employ 
Co-operators  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for  their  Co-operative 
brethren,  we  require  hundreds  of  millions  of  Co-operative  capital ; 
and  this  capital  could  easily  be  supplied  from  the  accumulated 
profits  of  Co-operation,  if  we  could  build  up  suitable  organisations 
to  successfully  use  it,  and  not  to  lose  it.  But  we  are  letting 
individual  enterprise  supply  capital,  while  miUions  of  our  profits 
filter  almost  uselessly  away  every  year  by  being^  forced  on  the 
members,  instead  of  them  being  aggregated  to  fight  our  Co-operative 
battles  and  win  victories  in  the  fields  of  industry.  Thus  the 
competitive  system  takes  interest  on  capital  that  might  well  be 
distributed  among  our  own  people,  it  makes  profits  out  of  our 
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trade  that  we  might  well  retain  for  our  own  benefit,  and  it  controls 
the  labour  of  at  least  95  or  96  out  of  every  100  Co-operators  when 
we  might  well  control  it  ourselves. 

What  are  the  causes?  They  are  almost  in  the  proverbial 
nutshell.  The  greater  number  of  Co-operators  are  employed  in 
producing  goods  for  export,  and  another  portion  are  engaged  in 
producing  goods  for  the  home  consumption  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  exportation.  On  the  other  hand.  Co- 
operators  are  fed  largely  on  articles  not  produced  in  Great  Britain, 
but  produced  abroad,  and  largely  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
through  competitive  sources. 

The  two  great  "Wholesale"  federations  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  the  direct  importation  of  goods  for  Co-operative  consumption  ; 
and  notably  so  in  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  lard.  An  additional 
step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  obtaining  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  butter  and  cheese  supplies  direct  from 
Co-operative  Associations  of  producers ;  and  to  a  small  extent  the 
same  step  has  been  taken  with  bacon.  But  all  the  rest  of  the 
imports  of  the  "Wholesale"  federations  have  necessarily  had  to  be 
obtained  from  competitive  sources,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
Co-operative  sources  of  supply  are,  as  yet,  in  existence. 

Again,  there  are  very  large  quantities  of  articles  purchased  by 
British  Co-operators  almost  exclusively  from  merchants  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  could  well  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
countries  where  they  are  produced.  Further  developments  of  our 
existing  organisations  to  attain  this  end  would  ensure  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  Co-operative  capital,  as  well  as  of  additional 
Co-operative  labour,  and  would  secure  additional  profits  to  Co- 
operators  in  general.  Prominently  among  these  goods  stand  out 
two  articles,  viz.,  wheat,  which  is  used  by  the  various  Co-operative 
Flour  Mills  to  the  extent  of  between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000 
per  annum;  and  tea,  which  is  sold  by  the  two  "Wholesales"  to 
the  extent  of  over  £500,000  per  annum,  while  the  total  tea  trade  of 
Co-operators  will  be  at  least  half  as  much  again,  making  in  all 
fully  £800,000  per  annum.  Possibly  a  third  article,  viz.,  sugar, 
could  be  fairly  added,  since  year  by  year  it  becomes  more  and 
more  an  article,  as  used  by  Co-operators,  of  foreign  production, 
and  which  is  sold  by  the  two  "  Wholesales  "  to  the  extent  of  about 
£2,000,000  per  annum. 

Looking  now  to  exports,  goods  for  which  purpose  are  so 
extensively  produced  by  members  of  Co-operative  Stores  who  are 
in  the  employ  of  private  firms,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  corn  mill  offal,  a  little  coal,  a  few  locks,  shears,  and 
other  hardware,  a  very  Httle  crockery  and  cocoa,  and  an  occasional 
small  consignment  of  cotton  or  woollen  cloths,  no  goods  whatever 
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are  exported  by  Co-operators.  Both  the  manufacture  and  the 
export  of  articles  destined  for  foreign  consumption  are  left  to 
private  enterprise  and  for  private  profit.  Consequently  the  millions 
of  members  of  Co-operative  families  are  left,  so  far  as  their 
employment  goes  (and  this  is  the  most  vital  fact  in  their  lives),  to 
the  precarious  protection  of  private  employers,  whose  sole  interest 
in  their  employes  is — not  to  make  them  happy,  but,  while  keeping 
them  in  a  dependent  condition  of  existence,  to  retain  them  as 
merely  money-making  machines  for  their  own  aggrandisement. 

INCOMPETENCY    OF   BRITISH    MANUFACTURERS    AND    MERCHANTS. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  parrot  cry  that  individual  enterprise 
is  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  conducting  our  industries 
and  commerce ;  and  therefore,  it  is  asserted,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  leave  such  matters,  including  exportation  and  importation,  in 
the  hands  of  private  firms,  who,  by  the  force  of  competition  or  of 
self-interest,  are  sure  to  do  their  best,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
all  the  employes  who  depend  on  them.  But  all  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  Co-operators  know  that  nothing  is  more  erroneous 
or  inaccurate  than  the  above  theory ;  the  real  facts  being  that, 
when  the  individual  gets  rich,  he  usually  gets  indifferent ;  and  if 
he  does  not,  his  successors  do  so  for  him.  In  my  youth  there 
used  to  be  a  saying  that  "  One  man  makes  a  business,  his  sons 
enjoy  it,  and  the  grandsons  ruin  it."  During  my  life  I  have  seen 
this  happen  repeatedly,  with  this  addition,  that  when  ruin  was 
impending  it  was  always  the  employes  who  were  blamed  for  the 
event,  and  who  received  the  worst  effects  of  the  calamity,  although 
they  had  usually  done  nothing  to  bring  it  to  pass.  But  rarely,  or 
never,  have  I  heard  of  a  large  employer  of  labour  who  gave  the 
credit  for  his  success  and  fortune  to  his  employes  instead  of  taking 
that  credit  to  himself. 

Judging  by  the  reports  of  British  Consular  and  other  officials, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  last  couple  of  years,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants  had  become  very  nearly  exhausted.  The  condition 
of  our  foreign  trade  has,  indeed,  become  so  serious  that  a 
Government  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  ascertain  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  restore  or  improve  it. 

Almost  all  the  reports  assert  that  the  British  trader  manifests 
extraordinary  apathy,  indifference,  and  inattention  to  the  wants  of 
his  foreign  customers.  He  expects  these  customers  to  read  English, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  mark  his  goods  or  send  out  his 
price  lists  or  circulars  in  any  other  language.  He  rarely  sends 
out  travellers  to  seek  for  orders,  and  when  travellers  are  sent,  they 
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are  often  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  customers  that  are  being 
sought  after.  He  refuses  to  make  goods  different  to  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  make,  and  adopts  the  **  take  them  or  leave 
them  "  attitude  to  his  would-be  customers. 

On  the  other  hand,  German,  American,  French,  and  other 
nations  have  invaded  our  commercial  preserves.  They  have  sent 
travellers  who  had  the  command  of  languages,  have  published 
their  price  lists  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  earth,  and  have  adapted 
their  goods  to  meet  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  their  customers.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts,  as  alleged 
by  British  Government  officials,  that  British  foreign  trade  has 
received  a  check,  and  that  other  nations  are  increasing  their 
commerce  at  our  expense. 

If  it  will  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  verify  the 
above  assertions,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  series  of  extracts  from 
British  Consular  and  other  official  reports,  which,  during  the  last 
couple  of  years,  have  been  published  by  our  Foreign  Office  and  in 
the  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal." 

PROGRESS    BY    EXPERIMENT. 

I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  our  Consular 
reports  speak  the  truth,  our  commercial  classes  have  been  "weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  In  fact,  our  foreign  trade, 
owing  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  purely  competitive  and  selfish 
commercial  system,  has  shown  itself  just  as  inferior  as  the  same 
system  did  in  the  home  trade  when  the  latter  was  ruled  exclusively 
by  competition.  The  home  trade  has  become  healthier  and  more 
moral  in  proportion  as  Co-operation  has  increased  ;  for  the  Co- 
operative principle  has  acted  like  the  Scriptural  leaven,  and  not 
only  improved  its  adherents,  but,  by  its  indirect  action,  it  has 
improved  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country  and  most  things 
connected  therewith.  Co-operative  initiative  has  universally  re- 
duced the  hours  of  labour  in  the  retail  trade,  given  the  trade 
the  weekly  half-holiday,  and  raised  the  rates  of  wages.  It  has 
materially  diminished  the  fraudulent  practices  of  giving  short 
weight  and  short  measures.  It  has  caused  a  great  diminution  in 
adulteration,  and  has  greatly  stimulated  the  sale  of  goods  under 
their  true  designations.  It  has  raised  immensely  the  standard  of 
quality  of  all  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  that  are 
used  or  consumed  by  the  working  classes,  and  improved  the 
character  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  them. 

A  few  facts  from  Co-operative  history  will  show  the  great 
distance  that  has  been  travelled,  and  will  perhaps  encourage  us  to 
press  on  towards  the  goal  of  complete  Co-operation. 
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At  the  end  of  last  century  millers  supplied  the  working  people 
with  damaged  corn  that  was  really  unfit  for  human  food  in  order 
to  make  illicit  profits  of  40s.  a  quarter  for  the  trouble  of  grinding 
wheat.  The  average  full  cost  or  value  of  wheat,  per  quarter,  in 
1897,  would  be  under  three-fourths  of  what  the  millers  took,  for 
profit  alone,  a  century  ago.  In  the  *'  teens  "  of  this  century  china 
clay  was  mixed  with  the  flour,  with  the  same  object  of  making 
illicit  profits.  The  Leeds  and  Halifax  Flour  Societies,  in  1846,  as 
well  as  others,  were  started,  owing  to  the  adulteration  practised  by 
the  millers,  and  the  excessive  profits  made  by  them. 

Bakeries  used  to  be  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  reeking  "  with 
cobwebs,  cockroaches,  and  filth  of  all  descriptions,"  whereas  "it  is 
usual  now  to  find  bakeries  located  in  specially  erected  buildings, 
with  minute  regard  to  sanitary  appliances,",  and  "Co-operators 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  improvements." 

The  truck  shops  used  to  be  the  worst  form  of  private  trading. 
Through  them,  the  most  biting  oppression  was  practised,  and  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  they  have,  as  we  think,  completely 
vanished,  although  it  is  suspected  that,  in  some  districts,  they  still 
exist  in  a  disguised  and  modified  form. 

In  1828  our  Co-operative  pioneers  said  that  "wherever  you  go 
you  hear  of  hard  work,  low  wages,  and  pauperism  ;  Co-operation 
alone  can  put  us  right." 

On  the  advice  of  Eobert  Owen,  that  form  of  Co-operation  known 
as  "self-supporting  communities"  was  tried,  and  was  found 
wanting. 

With  the  half-hearted  concurrence  of  Eobert  Owen,  "  Labour 
Exchanges"  were  then  experimented  with.  Again  there  was 
failure. 

"Eedemption  Societies,"  such  as  were  established  at  Leeds  and 
Bury,  received  their  turn  and  did  not  succeed,  although  they  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  future  success. 

"  Union  Shops,"  with  equal  division  among  the  members,  were 
also  tried,  and  met  with  partial  success,  mingled  with  a  greater 
amount  of  failure. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  "Union  Shops"  and  the  "Eedemp- 
tion Societies,"  or  a  little  later,  the  Christian  Socialists  began 
their  work,  and  again  there  was  failure. 

But  from  all  these  efforts  there  remained  a  continual  stream  of 
energetic  determination  to  succeed,  a  confident  faith  in  ultimate 
success,  and  a  constant  searching  for  the  means  of  achieving  it. 

Hence  we  have,  as  a  reward  of  this  steady  mingling  of  "Faith 
and  Works,"  our  present  Co-operative  Store  system,  which  is  the 
splendid  result  of  multitudes  of  unsuccessful  experiments. 
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From  the  store  system,  and  in  immediate  dependence  on  it, 
has  developed  that  httle  talked  of,  but  very  strong,  department  of 
Co-operation  called  '*  Domestic  Production." 

Following  on  this  came  two  branches  of  Co-operation,  one,  the 
Wholesale  Societies,  following  the  strict  lines  of  pioneer  teaching 
of  development  of  employing  our  capital  and  our  members  to  supply 
everything  that  our  members  need  ;  the  other,  taking  a  short  cut 
across  country,  to  employ,  in  independent  Productive  Societies  and 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  local  surplus  capital  and  enthusiastic  Co- 
operators,  in  producing  goods  for  less  enthusiastic,  or  less  energetic, 
or  more  cautious  Co-operators  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  "  the  public  at  large." 

Concurrently  with  the  above  series  of  direct  Co-operative  busi- 
ness developments  there  have  been  others,  which  are  none  the  less 
important  because  they  are  not  always  recognised  as  being  the 
results  of  Co-operative  effort.  For  instance,  the  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  economic  facts,  and  the  vast  reserve  funds  created  by 
Co-operative  profits,  have  multiplied  several  fold  the  power  of  that 
other  branch  of  Co-operation  called  Trades  Unionism,  and  enabled 
these  organisations  to  make  and  enforce  demands  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  labour  that  otherwise  would  never  have  succeeded. 

In  consequence,  we  see  child  labour  almost  abolished,  degrading 
employment  for  females  has  very  much  diminished,  hours  of  labour 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  maximum  forty-eight  hours  week,  the 
risks  to  life  and  limb  have  been  reduced,  the  requirements  of  health 
in  workshops  and  factories  are  more  carefully  considered,  and 
wages  have  been  materially  increased. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  prolonged 
struggle  for  an  equitable  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  the 
results  of  their  own  labours,  the  working  classes  have  not  been  able 
to  rely  on  the  teachings  of  either  economists  or  philanthropists, 
but  have  had  repeatedly  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  They  have 
had  to  rely  upon  their  own  common-sense  judgments,  and  on 
their  enormous  capacity  for  harmonious  united  action.  They  have 
patiently  listened  to  everybody,  patiently  considered  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  and  schemes,  and  then  sturdily  tried  those  they  thought 
most  likely  to  succeed.  As  we  have  seen,  failure  after  failure  did 
not  daunt  them.  They  simply  threw  aside  defective  plans,  and 
tried  others  which  seemed  to  promise  better  results ;  and,  at  last, 
they  have  reaped  the  reward  of  their  persevering  tenacity  in  the 
successful  rearing  of  the  series  of  existing  vigorous  Co-operative 
organisations  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  which  promise  to  give  us  an 
endless  and  illimitable  growth,  until  there  is  no  room  for  further 
extension,  because  they  will  have  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
human  race. 
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The  same  system  of  progress  by  experiment  will  have  to  be 
followed  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  establishing  Co-operative  relations 
with  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  same  patient  dis- 
regard of  theories  when  they  run  counter  to  facts  will  have  to  be 
shown,  and  the  same  practice  of  taking  "  the  line  of  least  resistance  " 
will  have  to  be  continued. 

Where  human  nature  is  concerned,  councils  of  perfection  are 
useless,  except  as  ideal  standards  at  which  to  aim,  and  which  may 
be  achieved  in  the  remote  future,  after  human  nature,  by  careful 
attention  to  its  character  and  peculiarities,  has  been  successfully 
trained  to  reach  the  standard.  But,  for  present  success,  as  well  as 
for  future  perfection,  we  must  take  human  nature  as  it  is,  adapt 
our  methods  to  its  imperfections,  and  utilise  these  very  imperfections 
to  promote  the  ideal  perfection  which  we  all  hope  may,  some  day, 
be  attained. 

In  studying  foreign  Co-operative  trading  we  shall  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  Co-operators,  there  are  three  lines  along 
which  we  can  run  our  machinery,  either  separately  or  concurrently. 

First,  we  can  co-operate,  as  we  have  been  doing  through  the 
two  Wholesale  Societies  for  years  past,  for  the  supply  of  foreign 
produce  for  our  own  use  or  consumption ;  and  we  can  develop  this 
line  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  developed  our  home  Co- 
operative efforts.  For  example,  when,  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire, 
or  Northumberland,  or  Scotland,  our  trade  in  flour  has  become 
large  enough  to  make  it  advisable  to  grind  our  own,  we  have  set 
up  corn  mills  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  our  wants  ;  and 
while  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  ihe  Federal  Flour  Mill 
Societies  in  the  North  of  England  buying  their  wheat  direct  from 
the  countries  where  it  is  grown,  the  Wholesale  Societies'  mills 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  supplied  in  this  manner.  On  the  same 
lines  Co-operators,  through  their  Wholesale  Societies,  have  set  up 
butter-making  factories  in  twenty  or  more  places  in  England  and 
Ireland  for  the  production  of  butter  to  supply  their  needs.  Acting 
on  similar  ideas,  the  Wholesale  Societies  have  established  a  Branch 
at  Denia,  Spain,  to  purchase  raisins  direct  from  the  peasant 
growers,  and  pick,  grade,  pack,  and  ship  them  to  Great  Britain  for 
Co-operative  consumption.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  as  many  as 
600  Spaniards  were  employed  by  the  Wholesale  Societies,  at  one 
time,  in  this  work. 

Logic  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  our  material  and  moral 
interests,  tell  us  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  hne  of  Co- 
operative work  should  not  be  extended.  In  doing  so  we  are 
steadily  carrying  out  the  precept  of  the  old  Co-operators  of  1828, 
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when,  with  remarkable  clear-sightedness,  they  taught  the  doctrine 
that  the  first  item  in  the  Co-operative  programme  was  to  arrange 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  all  their  members. 

The  second  line  on  which  we  can  co-operate  is  to  invest  or 
employ  our  capital  so  that  it  will  not  only  be  available  for  the 
individual  Co-operator  when  sickness,  lack  of  employment,  or  old 
age  makes  it  advisable  or  necessary  that  he  should  consume  it, 
but  so  that  it  will  make  a  remunerative  return  to  the  Co-operative 
body,  either  in  the  form  of  interest,  lower  prices  for  the  goods  we 
consume,  or  in  higher  wages.  It  ought  also  to  be  invested  so  as 
to  give  us  the  power  to  generally  improve  the  conditions  of  labour. 

These  objects  justify  the  investment  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  idle  capital,  in  municipal  loans,  railway  stocks  and  shares,  and 
similar  concerns ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have  ever  yet  used  our 
"capital"  power  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  promotion  of 
working  class  well-being.  In  this  connection  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  all  receivers  or  consumers  of  the  produce  of  the 
world  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who  work  and 
those  who  do  not  work.  Those  who  do  not  work  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  their  share  of  the  world's  produce  apportioned  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  interest  or  dividend  on  capital,  and  the  proportion 
allotted  for  this  purpose  is  usually  decided  by  the  supply  of,  or  the 
demand  for,  capital.  The  workers'  well-being,  therefore,  lies  in 
arranging  for  very  ample  supplies  of  capital,  and  supplying  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  themselves.  To  do  so  means  low  rates  of 
interest ;  therefore,  less  to  pay  to  those  who  do  not  work,  and, 
consequently,  higher  wages  to  those  who  do.  It  would  pay  the 
working  classes  to  provide  capital  in  such  abundance  as  to  reduce 
the  market  rate  of  interest  to  nothing,  because  the  workers  would 
thereby  receive  all  the  produce  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and  the  idle 
capitalist  could  only  remain  idle  so  long  as  he  had  not  eaten  up  his 
capital.  The  worker  as  capitalist,  together  with  other  capitalists, 
would  still  receive  an  ample  reward  for  the  loan  of  his  capital  in 
having  it  safely  cared  for  without  expense,  and  having  it  returned 
to  him  whenever  he  required  it  for  consumption  in  sickness  or  in 
old  age. 

This  would  be  an  ideal  state,  and  it  is  gradually  coming  to  pass. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  capital  in  Great  Britain  is  barely  half  what 
it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  while  during  that  time  wages  and 
conditions  of  labour  have  immensely  improved.  There  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  why  British  Co-operators  should  co-operate  for 
the  investment  of  all  their  capital,  and  accumulate  their  profits, 
instead  of  letting  their  organisations  force  money  back  upon  the 
members. 
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The  third  line  upon  which  Co-operative  machinery  can  run  is 
co-operating  to  give  employment  to  the  members  of  our  Ketail 
Co-operative  Societies.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  accurate  teaching 
of  the  pioneers  of  1828,  when  they  said:  "After  you  have  provided 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  your  members,  employ  your  surplus 
capital  and  your  remaining  members  in  providing  for  the  supply  of 
the  *  public  at  large,'  so  as  to  put  all  the  members  on  the  same 
equitable  footing  of  being  able  to  obtain  their  supplies,  to  invest 
their  savings,  and  to  have  good  employment,  as  every  other 
member." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  small  a  proportion  of 
Co-operators  are,  at  present,  employed  by  Co-operators,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  owing  to  the  complexity  and  intricacy 
of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  Division  of  labour  and 
division  of  trades  is  carried  to  fractional  points,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  enlarged  markets  of  the  world  have  to  be  sought  for 
support  sufficient  to  keep  going  these  highly  specialised  concerns. 
Therefore,  just  the  same  as  the  early  pioneers  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  self-sustaining  communities,  because  the  introduction  of 
machinery  had  rendered  such  small  communities  impossible,  so 
the  Co-operators  of  the  present  day  will  have  to  recognise  that 
modern  developments  make  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  "  National" 
limit  of  Co-operation,  and  to  extend  their  operations  so  as  to  make 
them  into  an  "International"  system.  Great  Britain,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  has  to  be,  more  than  any  other  country,  international 
in  its  ideas;  and  the  British  wonting  people  ought  to  be  so  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  nation,  for,  proportionately,  the 
working  classes  eat  less  and  use  less  of  our  national  productions 
than  any  other  class  in  the  country,  and,  proportionately,  they  eat 
more  and  use  more  of  Colonial  and  foreign  productions,  while  they 
are  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  employed  in  producing  goods  for 
the  use  and  consumption  of  the  populations  of  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries. 

Hence,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  International  Co-operation, 
we  cannot  have  complete  Co-operation  at  home ;  and,  therefore,  if 
we  are  determined  to  develop,  we  must  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  main  advantage  of  co-operating  for  the  employment  of  our 
members,  whether  for  the  supply  of  ourselves  or  for  what  the  old 
Co-operators  called  the  supply  of  the  "  public  at  large,"  are  : — • 

{a)  The  democratic  and  equitable  mutual  settlement  of  the 
rates  of  wages  for  all  classes  of  labour,  according  to  the 
skill  required,  the  risk  to  hfe  and  limb,  and  the  pleasant- 
ness or  unpleasantness  of  the  occupation. 
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(b)  The   equitable  regulation  of   the    conditions   under  which 

labour  shall  be  employed. 

(c)  Giving  everyone  the  same  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  best 

positions,  and  giving  the  best  positions  to  the  best  and 
most  suitable  persons. 

The  above  are  immense  advantages  to  be  achieved ;  and  when 
achieved  they  will  have  created  a  revolution  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  where,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  so  well  put  it,  "  Some  are  born 
rich  without  work,  others  are  born  to  a  position  in  which  they  can 
become  rich  by  work,  the  great  majority  are  born  to  hard  work  and 
poverty  through  life." 

If  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  emphasised  in  the  last  few 
pages,  that  the  Co-operative  principle  enables  us  to  embark  on  any 
one,  or  two,  or  all  three  lines  of  action,  viz..  Co-operation  to  supply 
the  consumer,  Co-operation  to  invest  our  capital,  and  Co-operation 
to  employ  ourselves,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  can  adapt  our 
methods  of  working,  or  co-operating,  to  almost  all  the  different 
kinds  of  circumstances  that  may  meet  us ;  and,  by  adaptation,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  overcome  every  conceivable  obstacle.  For  so 
long  as  we  remember  the  watchword  of  "  Democratic  Justice," 
and  judge  all  our  actions  by  this  standard,  we  cannot  do  wrong  in 
experimenting  in  every  direction  that  promises  success,  whether 
that  experiment  be  considered  as  only  partially,  or  completely, 
Co-operative  in  its  character. 

WHAT    CAN    WE    DO    WITH    COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN    CO-OPERATORS  ? 

The  natural  thing  for  a  Co-operator  to  do,  whether  he  is  seeking 
an  outlet  for  his  products  or  seeking  for  supplies  for  his  own  use, 
is  to  find  some  other  Co-operator  who  is  willing  to  take  his  goods, 
to  supply  him  with  produce,  or  to  do  both. 

To  enable  us  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  do  this  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  Co-operation  in 
some  of  its  phases  abroad,  and  at  the  state  of  Co-operative 
production  in  Great  Britain. 

In  France  there  are  said  to  be  about  700  Distributive  Societies 
or  Stores,  about  830  Productive  Associations,  and  about  70  or  80 
Agricultural  Associations  for  cheese  and  butter  making.  There 
are  also  some  hundreds  of  associations  of  farmers  who  combine  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  requisites,  such  as  chemical  manures, 
Seeds,  and  agricultural  implements. 

In  Germany  there  are  about  1,400  Distributive  Societies,  1,600 
or  1,700  Productive  Societies  (mostly  Creameries),  and  about  1,200 
Agricultural  Societies  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  seeds,  &c. 
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In  Belgium,  besides  a  number  of  Creameries,  there  are  about 
50  Agricultural  Societies  for  the  combination  of  purchases,  and 
several  hundreds  of  Distributive  Societies ;  there  are  also  a  few 
Productive  Societies. 

In  Holland  there  are  about  100  Distributive  Societies  and  50  or 
60  Creameries. 

In  Denmark  there  are  said  to  be  500  or  600  Distributive 
Societies,  while  most  of  the  butter  and  bacon  are  produced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  over  1,000  farmers'  Co-operative 
Associations. 

In  Sweden  there  are  some  300  Creameries. 

In  Italy  there  are  about  500  Distributive  Societies,  about  1,000 
Creameries  for  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  a  large  number  of 
labourers'  associations  for  taking  contracts  for  road,  railway,  and 
canal  works,  and  for  general  excavating. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  about  200  Distributive  Societies  and 
about  400  workers'  associations  of  all  kinds. 

In  Spain  there  are  about  50  Agricultural  Societies  for  combined 
purchasing  and  a  very  few  Distributive  Societies. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary  there  are  some  1,200  Distributive 
Societies  and  a  number  of  Agricultural  Associations  for  combined 
purchasing. 

Eussia  has  a  system  of  village  or  communal  Co-operation  which 
is  of  ancient  origin,  and  consists  mostly  in  bodies  of  workmen 
contracting  to  carry  on  building  and  similar  operations.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  Co-operative  Stores  kept  by  the  small  municipali- 
ties for  the  use  of  their  citizens,  the  profits  of  which  go  towards 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  libraries,  and  churches.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  few  Distributive  Societies  on  the  British  system  and  a 
few  Agricultural  Associations. 

In  New  York  State  of  America,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  nearly  all 
the  cheese  and  butter  are  produced  in  Co-operative  factories  and 
Creameries.  Professor  Eobertson,  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
Agricultural  Department,  tells  me  that  in  Canada  there  are  over 
2,500  of  these  Butter  and  Cheese  Co-operative  Factories,  each 
working  up  the  milk  of  from  400  to  1,200  cows.  Ther^  are  only  a 
few  Distributive  Societies. 

In  Australasia  there  are  a  few  Distributive  Societies,  and  over 
500  Co-operative  Associations  of  farmers  for  the  making  of  cheese 
and  butter. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  a  few  Distributive  Societies,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  there  are  one  or  two  Agricultural  Associations  for 
the  joint  sale  of  their  members'  produce. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  Dis- 
tributive Societies,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
articles  of  British  produce  they  purchase,  as  well  as  the  total  value 
of  their  purchases. 

There  are  also  a  very  large  number  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
both  for  production  as  well  as  for  purchase.  The  Agricultural 
Productive  Associations  are  mostly  for  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon, 
and  these  articles,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  -largely 
purchased  by  the  foreign  and  Colonial  Branches  of  the  two 
Wholesale  Societies  direct  from  the  Co-operative  producers. 

A  glance  at  the  principal  British  exports  to  some  of  the  above- 
named  countries  may  be  of  service  in  helping  us  to  ascertain  in 
what  goods  International  Co-operation  could  most  likely  trade. 

To  France  we  send  £2,500,000  worth  of  woollens  yearly, 
£600,000  worth  of  cotton,  £1,250,000  worth  of  machinery, 
£1,250,000  worth  of  metals  and  hardware,  £1,000,000  worth  of 
chemical  manure,  and  £2,500,000  of  coal.  Among  the  sundries 
of  over  £100,000  for  each  item,  per  annum,  are  beer,  biscuits, 
paper,  floor-cloths,  leather,  linens,  and  silks.  In  smaller  quantities 
come  umbrellas,  hats,  glass,  plated  goods,  medicines,  &c. 

Denmark  takes  about  £700,000  worth,  yearly,  of  coal,  &c., 
£500,000  worth  of  cotton  goods,  and  £300,000  worth  of  woollen 
goods.  Chemicals  of  all  kinds  amount  to  about  £25,000 ;  cycles,  &c., 
£73,000;  hardware  and  implements,  £40,000 ;  linen  goods,  £50,000; 
metal  goods  of  all  kinds,  £340,000  ;  sugar,  £80,000  ;  and  machinery 
(including  steam  engines),  about  £100,000. 

Sweden  takes  similar  goods  to,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  larger 
amount. 

Germany  takes,  yearly,  of  coal,  &c.,  about  £1,800,000  ;  herrings, 
£800,000 ;  cotton  goods,  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  woollen  goods,  over 
£5,500,000;  metal  goods,  over  £3,000,000;  linens,  £500,000; 
machinery  (including  steam  engines),  nearly  £2,000,000  ;  hardware, 
implements,  &c.,  about  £200,000  ;  manures,  £260,000  ;  and  haber- 
dashery (including  wearing  apparel),  £140,000. 

Italy  takes,  yearly,  of  coal,  &c.,  £1,700,000 ;  machinery,  £600,000 ; 
woollen  goods,  over  £400,000;  fish  (mostly  herrings),  £150,000; 
cotton  goods,  £300,000 ;  chemical  products,  over  £400,000 ;  and 
manures,  about  £100,000. 

The  United  States  take,  yearly,  of  cotton  goods,  about  £2,500,000 
worth  ;  hnen,  the  same  amount ;  woollen  goods,  £3,800,000  worth  ; 
metals,  over  £2,000,000  ;  silks,  nearly  £1,000,000  ;  machinery,  over 
£500,000;  jute  goods,  over  £1,000,000  ;  chemicals,  over  £1,300,000 ; 
hardware,  £150,000 ;  earthenware,  over  £700,000 ;  printed  books, 
over  £300,000  ;  and  beer  and  spirits,  over  £250,000. 
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Australasia  takes,  yearly,  of  cotton  goods,  over  £3,000,000; 
woollens,  about  £2,000,000  ;  metals  and  machinery  (including  tools 
and  hardware),  nearly  £5,000,000  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  about 
£2,200,000  ;  beer  and  spirits,  about  £1,100,000  ;  pickles,  preserves, 
&c.,  £330,000  ;  hats  and  umbrellas,  £400,000  ;  paper  and  stationery, 
over  £800,000 ;  and  cycles,  railway  and  other  carriages,  about 
£800,000. 

Canada  takes,  yearly,  of  cotton  goods,  £750,000 ;  woollens, 
£1,100,000 ;  jute  and  linen  goods,  nearly  £400,000 ;  metal  goods, 
£700,000;  arms  and  ammunition,  £260,000;  hats,  £130,000;  wearing 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  over  £400,000 ;  machinery,  tools,  and 
hardware,  £140,000  ;   and  beer  and  spirits,  over  £100,000. 

The  following  articles  that  are  exported  from  Great  Britain  are 
among  the  articles  produced  by  British  Co-operators,  viz.,  cotton 
goods,  including  fustians,  flannels,  hosiery,  worsted  and  woollen 
goods,  clothing,  shirts,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  silk  goods,  pianos, 
fish,  cocoa,  pickles,  sauces,  preserves,  biscuits,  sweets,  soaps, 
candles,  tobacco,  needles,  nails,  watches,  cutlery,  wringers,  cycles, 
hardware,  tinware,  crockery,  and  mats. 

The  annual  exports  from  Great  Britain  of  some  of  these  articles 
are  as  follow  : — 

Wearing  apparel  amounts  to  over  £5,000,000,  of  which  about 
£750,000  worth  go  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  to 
British  possessions. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  amount  to  £1,500,000,  of  which 
four-fifths  go  to  British  possessions. 

Cycles  amount  to  £1,855,000,  of  which  foreign  countries  take 
over  £1,000,000. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  amount  to  £2,100,000,  of  which  the 
greatest  half  go  to  foreign  countries. 

Nails,  screws,  and  rivets  amount  to  £360,000,  of  which  two- 
thirds  go  to  British  possessions. 

Cotton  goods  amount  to  £60,000,000,  about  half  of  which  go 
to  British  possessions,  and  half  to  foreign  countries. 

Woollen  goods  amount  to  £25,000,000,  including  hosiery, 
carpets,  blankets,  and  flannels,  of  which  about  four-fifths  go  to 
foreign  countries,  and  only  one-fifth  go  to  British  possessions. 

Silk  goods  amount  to  £1,000,000,  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
France  takes  over  £400,000 ;  most  of  the  remainder  go  to  British 
possessions. 

Boots  and  shoes  amount  to  £1,800,000,  of  which  three-fourths 
go  to  British  possessions. 

Hats  amount  to  £1,100,000,  of  which  the  largest  half  go  to 
British  possessions. 
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Pianos  and  musical  instruments  amount  to  £170,000,  of  which 
three-fourths  go  to  British  possessions. 

Crocker}^  amounts  to  £1,780,000,  of  which  two-thirds  go  to 
foreign  countries. 

Herrings  amount  to  £1,320,000,  and  go  mostly  to  foreign 
countries. 

Biscuits  and  bread  amount  to  £600,000,  of  which  over  two-thirds 
go  to  foreign  countries,  half  of  it  being  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland. 

Cocoa  amounts  to  £140,000,  of  which  three-fifths  go  to  Austra- 
lasia. 

Pickles,  preserves,  sauces,  and  confectionery  amount  to 
£1,300,000,  two-thirds  of  which  go  to  the  British  possessions; 
while  of  the  remainder  half  goes  to  European  countries,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  United  States  and  South  America. 

Soaps  amount  to  £750,000,  of  which  half  a  million  goes  to  the 
British  possessions. 

Candles  amount  to  £357,000,  of  which  not  quite  half  go  to 
foreign  countries. 

Tobacco  amounts  to  £330,000,  of  which  four-fifths  goes  to 
British  possessions. 

While  there  are  a  great  many  Distributive  Societies  in  Europe, 
we,  at  present,  are  very  ill-informed  as  to  what  goods  of  British 
manufacture  are  used  or  consumed  by  them.  Of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Distributive  Societies  in  the  British  Colonies  we  do 
know  that  they  are  consumers  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  haber- 
dashery, hats,  umbrellas,  hardware,  crockery,  and  most  textile 
fabrics ;  while  in  foods  we  supply  them  with  small  articles,  such 
as  cocoa,  mustard,  pickles,  preserves,  biscuits,  &c. 

With  Agricultural  Associations  for  combined  purchasing  there 
will  be  a  large  consumption  of  British  produce,  such  as  wire 
fencing,  corrugated  iron,  farming  implements,  portable  engines, 
seeds,  chemical  manures,  &c. 

With  the  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories  there  would  be 
portable  engines,  refrigerating  and  dairy  machinery,  and,  in  some 
countries,  coal.  Coal  might  also  be  purchased  by  some  of  the 
Agricultural  Associations. 

In  the  foreign  Productive  Societies,  the  most  likely  demand  for 
•British  goods  will  be  for  picks,  spades,  and  similar  tools,  together 
with,  probably,  some  little  demand  for  engines  and  machinery. 

Note. — For  some  of  the  foregoing  figures  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  apathy  and  incompetence  of  British 
merchants  in  this  matter  of  foreign  and  Colonial  trade,  it  is  worth 
the  while  of  British  Co-operators  to  be  guided  by  the  expressions 
of  opinion  of  British  Government  officials  abroad.  Knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  the  different  countries  is  insisted  upon  by  them  ; 
adapting  ourselves  to,  and  selling  goods  by  the  weights,  measures, 
and  money  of  our  customers  is  another  important  point;  and 
ascertaining  what  foreign  and  Colonial  consumers  require,  as  well 
as  trying  to  accurately  meet  their  wishes,  is  a  third  point  of  most 
vital  importance. 

Providence  seems  to  be  carrying  us  in  the  right  direction.     That 

There  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will, 

appears  to  be  absolutely  true  in  regard  to  Co-operative  effort. 
Gradually,  the  Co-operative  Union  has  entered  into  relations  with 
the  French  and  German  Co-operative  Unions ;  delegates  have  been 
sent  for  several  years  to  the  Annual  Co-operative  Congresses  held 
in  those  countries,  and  an  International  Co-operative  Alliance  has 
been  established,  which  ought  to  lead  to  an  immense  interchange 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  needs,  the  power,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
condition  of  Co-operation  in  each  of  the  countries  represented  in 
the  Alliance.  One  weakness  shows  itself,  but  probably  only  to  be 
remedied — that  is,  the  mutual  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  one  another's 
languages.  Co-operators,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Co-operation, 
ought  to  try  to  learn  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and  delegates  to 
foreign  Congresses  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  selected  for  their 
capacity  to  communicate  their  views  in  the  language  of  their  foreign 
brethren. 

On  the  business  side,  it  has  naturally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  to  be  the  pioneers.  They  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  knowing  foreign  languages,  and,  by  means  of  special 
classes,  &c.,  the  "Wholesale"  employes  have,  for  years,  been 
largely  trained  to  speak  m  other  than  their  native  tongues. 
Branches  for  buying  purposes,  with  managers  speaking  the 
languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
have  been  estabhshed  at  Copenhagen,  Aarhus,  Hamburg,  Sweden, 
New  York,  Montreal,  and  Sydney ;  while  for  shipping  purposes 
there  are  branches  at   Hamburg,  Calais,  and  Eouen. 

Seeing  the  strong  desire  manifested  at  our  home  and  foreign 
congresses  for  closer  union,  it  might  be  worth  while,  and  advisable, 
for  the  Wholesale  Societies  to  instruct  their  foreign  and  Colonial 
branches  to  make  careful  and  minute  investigations  among  the 
Co-operative  Associations  in  their  respective  countries,  to  ascertain 
how  far  these  Co-operative  Associations  could  be  made  the  medium 
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for  selling  British  produce.  If  the  results  of  these  inquiries  were 
satisfactory,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  foreign  and  Colonial 
branches  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  should  not  be  utihsed  for  the 
exportation  of  British  produce  to  Co-operators  abroad,  as  well  as 
for  the  importation  of  foreign  and  Colonial  produce  for  the  use  of 
British  Co-operators. 

If  trade  could  be  opened  out,  and  I  think  it  could,  the  Wholesale 
Societies  would  have  most  economical  machinery  close  to  their 
hands.  Practically  no  risks  would  have  to  be  run.  There  would 
not  be — at  any  rate,  not  before  a  satisfactory  trade  was  assured — 
any  necessity  to  acquire  premises,  for  the  premises  at  present  used 
by  the  different  branches  would  be  sufficient.  Neither  would  there 
be  any  necessity  to  appoint  managers,  since  our  present  managers 
could  well  direct  the  operations.  The  only  initial  expense  would 
be  the  employment  of  men,  either  native  Co-operators  or  British 
Co-operators  speaking  the  required  foreign  languages,  to  make  the 
necessary  investigations,  and  ultimately  to  act  as  travellers  among 
the  foreign  Co-operative  Associations  in  the  same  way  as  we  employ 
travellers  at  home.  In  that  way  we  could  get  in  touch,  probably, 
with  the  actual  consumers  of  British  produce,  and  so  avoid  all  the 
foreign  middlemen,  who,  to  judge  by  the  Consular  reports,  hang 
around  the  necks  of  British  private  traders,  and  almost  strangle 
them  in  the  process. 

In  supplying  the  wants  of  these  foreign  Co-operative  Associa- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  would 
have  to  buy  mostly  from  private  British  manufacturers,  at  any  rate 
at  the  outset';  but  that  is  only  what  the  Wholesales  have  had  to 
do  for  home  Co-operators  ever  since  they  were  established.  We 
should,  however,  as  trade  grew,  be  able  to  go  on  at  increased  speed 
establishing  productive  workshops  with  Co-operative  capital  and 
managed  by  Co-operators,  to  employ  Co-operators ;  and  many 
trades  that  have  not  yet  been  entered  into  by  us  could  be  entered 
into  with  ease  through  the  combination  of  home,  Colonial,  and 
foreign  Co-operative  consumption. 

As  an  example  of  many  other  so-called  minor  trades,  we  could 
take  umbrellas.  Although  this  is  a  comparatively  easy  branch  of 
manufacture  for  Co-operators  to  enter  upon,  it  has  never  yet  been 
touched.  These  goods  are  exported  to  the  extent  of  about  £500,000 
a  year,  and  they  go  all  over  the  world.  With  the  help  of  Colonial 
and  foreign  exports,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Co-operative  umbrella 
manufactory  could  be  easily  established  and  successfully  worked. 

As  an  example  of  a  larger  industry,  we  could  take  chemicals, 
among  which  salt  and  soda  are  very  great  articles  of  consumption, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  combined  demands  of  Co-operators 
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of  all  countries  would  easily  keep  a  large  works  going  for  these  two 
articles,  the  former  of  which  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  latter  ;  and  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  umbrellas,  a  large 
amount  of  British  Co-operative  labour  could  bs  employed. 

The  above  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  what  could  be  done  ; 
and  the  local  knowledge  of  the  reader  will  immediately  suggest  to 
him  how  the  principle  could  be  applied,  or  utihsed,  to  all  kinds  of 
goods.  For  instance,  a  Coventry  man  would  at  once  think  of 
cycles,  a  Lincoln  man  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  a  Birmingham 
man  of  hardwares  of  all  descriptions. 

The  comparatively  small  expense  that  would  be  incurred  by 
the  Wholesale  Societies  in  utilising  their  Colonial  and  foreign 
buying  branches  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  best  means  of 
opening  up  a  Co-operative  export  trade,  when  weighed  against 
the  enormous  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  British  working 
classes,  if,  by  these  means,  we  could  get  past  the  host  of  middle- 
men at  home  and  abroad  that  intervene  and  fatten  on  the  two  sets 
of  workers  who  produce  for  each  other,  is  such  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  much,  if  any,  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion. 
Co-operators  have  repeatedly  given  thousands  of  pounds  at  a  time 
to  relieve  distressed  workpeople ;  so,  if  it  is  true  that  charity  should 
begin  at  home,  we  must  be  acting  wisely  in  spending  a  little  money 
to  keep  people  at  work,  to  help  to  avert  the  loss  of  foreigi:i  trade 
threatened  by  the  incompetency  of  British  merchants,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  develop,  strengthen,  and  extend  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment. 

CO-OPERATIVE    ACTION    REGARDING    IMPORTS. 

The  policy  of  the  Co-operative  movement  is  to  buy  everything 
possible  direct  from  the  producers,  however  far  away  the  latter 
may  be ;  and  Co-operators  have  implicit  faith  in  the  old  principle 
that  the  abolition  of  middlemen  means  progress  and  profit  to  the 
working  classes,  both  as  producers  and  consumers.  Yet  it  is  extra- 
ordinary the  amount  of  opposition  that  exists  among  soi-disant 
Co-operators  against  this  development.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted 
that  "we  are  not  ripe  for  it,"  and  sometimes  it  is  boldly  asserted 
that  "middlemen  or  private  enterprise  can  do  the  work  better." 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  objections,  or  "croakers'  warnings," 
are  in  a  certain  measure  beneficial,  seeing  that  they  cause  the 
fullest  examination  to  be  made  concerning  the  particular  proposition 
that  may  be  under  discussion ;  but,  very  often,  opposition  goes 
much  further  than  this,  and  is  carried  on  in  a  most  uncompromis- 
ing manner  long  after  reasonable  men  have  become  satisfied  and 
have  made  their  decision.  In  such  circumstances  one  is  bound  to 
ask  the  question  as  to  what  causes  this  bhnd  opposition?  and 
invariably  it  is  found  that  self-interest,  in  some  form  or  other,  has 
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come  into  play  and  stimulated  the  objector  to  overlook  his  Co- 
operative principles.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  doing  wrong 
in  saying  that,  in  years  gone  by,  I  have  bluntly  put  the  question 
to  men  who  seemed  to  be  unreasonably  opposing  progress,  "  What 
are  your  reasons?  "  and  I  have  been  frankly  told  that  the  reasons 
were  of  a  personal  character.  In  one  case  I  was  told  that  he  did 
not  want  any  additional  work  or  responsibility ;  and,  in  another 
case,  the  opposite  reason  was  given  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
work  taken  away  from  him  that  enabled  him  to  show  his  talents 
and  capacity.  In  both  cases  I  think  that  the  general  good  of  the 
Co-operative  movement  ought  to  have  been  the  first  consideration ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  when  a  person 
should  cease  to  look  after  himself  while  continuing  to  take  care  of 
others.  For  Co-operators  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  clear  that, 
when  opposition  or  criticism  becomes  unreasonable  obstruction,  it 
is  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  well-being,  to  gently  push  the 
obstructor  out  of  the  way. 

The  amount  of  direct  imports  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  is 
about  £3,000,000  a  year,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  will  pro- 
bably constitute  at  least  five-sixths  of  this  amount.  The  remainder 
is  composed  of  wheat,  fruit,  leather,  and  a  large  variety  of  sundries, 
mostly  of  German  and  French  manufacture. 

One  of  the  greatest  articles  of  raw  produce  dealt  in  by  Co- 
operators  is  wheat.  If  we  take  all  the  Co-operative  Flour  Mills  in 
the  country,  it  will  be  found  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  grinding 
power  of  Great  Britain  is  in  Co-operative  hands.  The  joint  com- 
bined trade  of  the  wheat  used  would  be  a  splendid  business  in 
itself.  Yet,  up  to  the  present,  it  has  never  been  combined.  What 
is  there,  from  a  true  Co-operative  point  of  view,  to  hinder  a 
conference  of  representatives  from  all  the  Co-operative  Flour  Mills 
being  called  to  discuss  and  consider  the  best  method  of  combining 
their  wheat  purchases,  and  of  importing  the  wheat  direct  from  the 
countries  where  it  is  grown  ? 

The  Wholesale  Societies  already  have  branches  in  two  of  the 
greatest  wheat-growing  countries,  viz.,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  they  could  easily  place  branches  in  Argentina  and 
Eussia  if  a  combination  of  Co-operative  Flour  Mills,  for  purchasing 
purposes,  could  be  effected.  Combination  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  this  country  salt  is  almost  a  monopoly;  so,  also,  are  certain 
chemicals  and  petroleum  oil.  Coal  seems  to  be  going  the  same 
way ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  only  method  for  Co- 
operators  to  make  headway  against  such  gigantic  combinations  for 
private  profit  is  to  make  similar  gigantic  combinations  amongst 
themselves  for  the  general  good.  The  Lancashire  Working  Class 
Spinning    Companies    formed    a    Cotton    Buying    Company    over 
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sixteen  years  ago  for  mutual  purchasing.  In  this  Buying  Com- 
pany there  are  now  ninety-five  spinning  firms,  representing 
5,750,000  spindles,  and  these  firms  purchase  cotton  from  their 
own  association  to  the  extent  of  over  one  million  pounds  per 
annum.  Surely  the  Co-operative  shareholders  of  the  Flour  Mills 
can  be  as  wide  awake  as  those  of  the  Cotton  Companies,  and 
could  just  as  easily  combine  to  do  away  with  the  wheat  middle- 
men, who,  up  to  the  present,  have  taken  toll  on  their  purchases. 

Another  large  item  of  entirely  foreign  or  Colonial  growth  is  tea. 
Co-operators  have  hitherto  bought  all  this  article  on  the  London 
Market.  Buying  brokers  have  had  their  commissions  paid  by  us, 
while  selling  brokers,  together  with  all  the  cost  of  the  elaborately 
expensive  system  by  which  the  tea  is  sold,  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
importers.     It  all,  in  the  end,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

At  one  time,  tea  used  to  come  exclusively  from  China ;  but 
British  enterprise  and  British  capital,  in  the  form  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  with  their  headquarters  mostly  in  London,  have  taken 
nearly  all  the  trade  away  from  China  and  transferred  it  to  India 
and  Ceylon.  In  these  British  possessions  the  tea  gardens  are 
superintended  and  managed  by  Britons,  while  all  the  manual  labour 
is  performed  by  natives. 

At  the  end  of  1895,  there  were  over  £35,000,000  of  British 
capital  invested  in  these  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  Companies,  and 
about  900,000  people  were  directly  employed  therein,  besides 
immense  quantities  of  machinery  which  had  largely  been  made 
in,  and  imported  from.  Great  Britain.  The  acreage  under  tea  was 
755,000,  of  which  637,000  was  in  bearing,  while  the  average  crop 
of  tea  was  3651bs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  the  March  quarter  of  1897,  the  Tea  Department  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  sold  2,337,0001bs.  of  tea.  To  gi'ow  this  would 
require  about  30,000  acres  of  tea  gardens.  It  would  require  some 
£1,500,000  of  capital  to  own  and  work  them,  and  about  35,000 
people  would  have  to  be  directly  employed  thereon  under  British 
superintendence  and  management. 

The  average  profit  or  dividend  earned  by  these  Tea  Companies 
is  about  8  per  cent  per  annum,  while  a  number  of  the  older 
companies  pay  from  12|  per  cent  up  to  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
Further,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  charge  for  extensions  of 
acreage  out  of  revenue  instead  of  capital,  so  as  to  build  up  big 
reserve  funds. 

These  companies  usually  have  superintendents  or  managers  at 
large  salaries.  Then  they  have  agents  in  Calcutta,  usually  paid  by 
commission,  and  who  gain  it,  not  only  on  the  tea  passing  through 
them,  but  also  on  all  the  supphes  that  go  up  to  the  plantations  for 
the  working   of   the   estates  and   for  the  support  of   the   labour 
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employed  thereon.  The  tea  companies  have,  in  addition,  the  cost 
of  their  London  offices,  secretaries,  directors,  and  brokers,  together 
with  heavy  bonded  warehouse  charges  and  other  costly  financial 
arrangements,  the  total  cost  of  which,  if  it  could  be  swept  away, 
would  make  a  profit  to  Co-operative  consumers  of  about  as  much 
as  all  the  profit  that  is  now  made  by  the  Wholesale  Societies  on 
this  article. 

If  the  Wholesale  Societies  grew  their  own  tea — and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  also  grow  their  own  coffee  and 
cocoa — we  should,  as  Co-operators,  1st,  find  profitable  employment 
for  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  capital ;  2nd,  we  should  find  employ- 
ment for  a  number  of  intelligent  Co-operators,  who  would  be  sent 
out  to  India  and  Ceylon  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
estates,  and  who  would  thus  have  chances  of  rising  in  the  world 
that  otherwise  would  never  come  to  them ;  3rd,  by  the  abolition  of 
agents  in  Calcutta  or  Colombo,  of  brokers  in  London,  of  the  armies 
of  Joint  Stock  Company  officials,  and  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
present  system  of  public  sale,  &c.,  we  should  save  so  enormously 
that  no  one  could  possibly  compete  against  us ;  and,  4th,  we  should 
have  about  35,000  native  workers  and  their  families,  who  could  be 
supplied  with  cotton  goods  of  Co-operative  manufacture ;  while,  in 
the  long  run.  Co-operative  engineering  works  could  be  kept  going 
to  supply  the  machinery  required  for  the  gardens,  in  which  way 
great  additions  could  be  made  to  the  number  of  people  in  Co- 
operative employ,  and  further  sums  of  Co-operative  capital  could 
be  profitably  invested. 

Seeing  that  we  have  admitted  the  principle  of  producing  for 
our  own  wants  by  building  Creameries  in  England  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  by  the  erection  of  numerous  factories  and  workshops,  there 
can  be  no  solid  reason  advanced  against  such  action  as  has  been 
suggested.  Objections,  of  course,  are  certain  to  be  raised,  because 
some  people  were  born  to  object,  just  the  same  as  some  people 
seem  to  have  been  born  to  propose.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  *'  Tea 
growing  is  a  business  we  are  not  used  to;"  or  "India  is  too  far 
away;"  or  "We  know  nothing  about  it."  These  stock  objections 
have  always  been  trotted  out  against  new  developments,  and  if 
Co-operators  had  listened  to  them  Co-operation  would  have  been 
nowhere  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
monuments  of  human  progress  that  has  ever  existed.  We  can  soon 
get  used  to  enterprise,  for  we  have  done  so  in  the  past ;  we  can 
soon  get  used  to  India,  just  the  same  as  we  have  got  accustomed 
to  Greece  or  America;  and  we  can  soon  get  the  required  know- 
ledge, for  we  have  always  succeeded  in  doing  so  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  obtain  it.  Familiarity  with  strange  things  is  becoming 
quite  common ;  knowledge  is  being  generally  diffused ;  and,  thanks 
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to  railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs,  distance  is  being  diminished, 
SO  that  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  as  compact  and  as  intimate 
with  each  portion  of  itself  as  an  agricultural  parish  in  England 
was  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

To  those  who  are  merely  timid,  I  would  suggest  that  they  read 
the  multitudinous  Consular  reports  on  the  apathy  of  our  commercial 
classes,  and  put  it  to  them  whether  the  working  classes  should 
stand  by,  seeing  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  their  country 
steadily  dwindle  away,  leaving  the  workers  without  resources  ;  or 
should  the  working  classes  diligently  apply  their  Co-operative 
principles  to  foreign  commerce  so  as  to,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
get  rid  of  a  host  of  useless  burdens  on  producers  and  revive 
industry  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  present  time,  according 
to  the  best  statistics,  if  the  whole  of  the  trades,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  were  conducted  on  the  Co-operative 
principle,  there  would  be  a  minimum  wage  of  £3  per  week  for 
every  unskilled  workman,  with  proportionately  higher  wages  for 
skilled  men,  superintendents,  or  managers,  besides  paying  fair 
current  market  rates  of  interest  on  all  capital  employed.  So  long 
as  the  ordinary  workman's  wages  are  below  this  figure,  so  long 
shall  we,  as  Co-operators,  have  ground  to  make  up ;  and  we  must 
not  be  particular  as  to  which  Co-operative  route  we  shall  travel  by, 
so  long  as  we  travel  by  one  that  will  land  us  at  our  destination. 
As  with  an  army,  we  should  prefer  to  travel  by  rail  if  we  could, 
but  very  often  the  army  cannot  even  get  along  the  ordinary  high 
roads  and  has  to  travel  over  ploughed  fields,  hills,  hedges,  and 
ditches;  so  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  on  any  route  that  seems  to 
promise  success,  and  not  wait  until  we  can  go  by  a  road  that  is 
perfect.  If  we  wait  for  this  we  may  have  to  wait  for  ever,  for  the 
commercial  enemy  will  harass  us  in  all  directions.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  go  over  the  hedges  and  the  ditches,  and  take  possession 
of  the  country  anyhow,  when  we  have  possession  we  can  perfect 
our  Co-operative  communications,  and  spend  as  much  time,  trouble, 
and  money  in  making  our  Co-operative  roads  or  arrangements 
perfect  as  the  most  ardent  theorists  may  desire. 

Wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  as  well  as  other  goods,  could 
probably  be  entered  into  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa,  but,  as  Co-operative  business  stands  at  present,  the 
latter  offer  the  most  certain  profits  and  the  biggest  results.  When 
they  are  fully  entered  upon,  the  former  could,  in  turn,  be  taken  in 
hand. 

CO-OPERATIVE    ACTION    REGARDING    EXPORTS. 

It  IS  when  we  come  to  consider  the  enormous  value  of  the 
exports  of  some  of  the  principal  products  of  Great  Britain  that  we 
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see  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  British  Co-operators  have 
to  solve  if  they  are  ever  to  attain  their  ideal  of  something  like  a 
system  of  complete  Co-operation. 

Yet,  gigantic  as  is  the  work,  it  is  no  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  present  position  of  the  Co-operative  movement  than  are  the 
Co-operative  results  already  achieved  compared  with  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  This  should  give  us  hope, 
and  should  stimulate  our  energy.  It  is  our  duty  to  co-operate  to 
employ  our  accumulating  capital,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  find  employ- 
ment for  Co-operators.  The  members  of  our  Societies  have 
co-operated  in  faith  for  the  last  two  generations.  Their  faith  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  harvest  of  good  store  dividends,  and  by 
enlarged  opportunities  for  purchase,  until,  in  many  stores,  they 
can  obtain  all  they  need,  from  a  house  down  to  the  smallest  house- 
hold requisite.  But  Co-operative  employment  is  a  far  more 
profitable  thing  to  the  individual  than  the  dividend  on  purchases  at 
the  store ;  and,  as  a  person  still  continues  to  get  his  store  dividends 
when  in  Co-operative  employment,  it  is  all  additional  benefit  to 
him  when  he  receives  the  advantages  of  the  superior  conditions 
which  are  generally  enjoyed  by  Co-operative  employes  over  people 
who  work  for  private  firms.  Only  a  very  few  out  of  every  hundred 
members  of  Co-operative  families,  as  yet,  enjoy  this  advantage ; 
and  it,  therefore,  behoves  us  to  bestir  ourselves  so  that  the  benefits 
of  mutual  Co-operative  employment  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
enjoyed  by  all  who  may  desire  to  receive  them. 

The  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1896,  to  the  value 
of  over  one  million  sterling,  were  as  follow : — 


Description. 


Value. 


Cotton  Goods 

Woollen   „     

Linen        „     

Jute  „     

Silk  „     

Clothing 

Haberdashery,  Millinery 

Hats    

Boots  and  Shoes 

India-rubber  Goods  .... 
Earthernware  and  China 

Iron  and  Steel 

Engines  and  Machinery 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Hardware  and  Cutlery . 
Tools  and  Implements. 


£ 

69,353,000 

19,837,000 

6,070,000 

2,648,000 

1,688,000 

5,229,000 

1,517,000 

1,106,000 

1,799,000 

1,261,000 

2,169,000 

23,801,000 

17,014,000 

2,475,000 

2,122,000 

1,413,000 


Description. 


Carriages  and  Cycles  . . 

Coal  and  Coke  

Products  of  Coal,  &c.  . . 

Chemicals 

Alkali 

Drugs  and  Medicines  . . 

Paper 

Printed  Books 

Herrings  

Pickles,   Preserves,   and 

Confectionery 

Chemical  Manures  .... 

Seed  Oil. 

Spirits 

Beer 


Value. 


3,520,000 
15,156,000 
1,833,000 
3,655,000 
1,242,000 
1,122,000 
1,630,000 
1,309,000 
1,328,000 

1,304,000 
1,807,000 
1,085,000 
1,797,000 
1,592,000 
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"We  have  already  reviewed  what  goods  can  probably  be  sold  to 
foreign  and  Colonial  Co-operators,  and,  in  view  of  the  vast  extent 
of  British  manufactures  compared  with  the  probable  consumption 
of  the  Co-operators  in  the  countries  to  which  these  goods  are 
exported,  one  is  impelled  to  ask  the  question,  Why  should  not 
Co-operators  sell  to  anybody  just  the  same  as  they  now  buy  from 
anybody  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  minds  of  very  many  Co-operators, 
there  is  a  strong  dislike  to  such  action  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  nearly  everybody  that  this  dislike  arises,  not  from  the 
unwisdom  of  dealing  with  the  outside  public,  but  from  our  being 
in  a  measure  unaccustomed  to  the  idea,  and  the  mind  is  often 
reluctant  to  contemplate  any  other  idea  than  the  one  it  has  been 
accustomed  to. 

Yet  our  stores  regularly  sell  to  the  outside  public,  and  this  is 
done  to  ultimately  persuade  the  public  to  join  our  ranks.  Many 
Productive  Societies  sell  to  the  world  at  large,  and  if  they  did  not 
do  this  they  would  have  no  custom  worth  speaking  of,  for  their 
produce  is  not  generally  used  by  Co-operators.  The  Leeds  Society 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  took  energetic  leading  action  to  get  the  law, 
as  it  then  stood,  altered  so  that  they  might  sell  to  the  general 
public.  All  the  Co-operators  of  that  day,  including  the  Christian 
Socialists,  backed  them  up,  and  the  law  which  prevented  Co- 
operators  dealing  with  non-Co-operators  was  repealed.  Further, 
the  two  Wholesale  Societies  sell  large  quantities  of  flour  mill  offal 
to  Danish  and  Swedish  merchants,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  to 
Continental  private  buyers.  From  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  either 
principle  or  usage,  we  shall  be  thoroughly  consistent  in  trying  to 
extend  the  Co-operative  movement  by  making  profits,  investing 
capital,  and  employing  Co-operators  in  supplying  goods  to  what 
the  old  Brighton  Co-operators  termed  the  ''Public  at  large." 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  which 
will  enable  us  to  see  how  logical  it  is  for  Co-operators  to  produce 
for  and  to  deal  with  anyone  who  is  willing  to  deal  with  them.  We 
all  know  that  gold,  silver,  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
financial  instruments  are  just  as  much  the  subjects  of  buying  and 
selling  as  are  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  coal,  iron,  wood,  wheat, 
or  leather.  We  all  know  that  Co-operators,  every  day  of  their  hves, 
buy  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  goods  they  require  for  their 
stores  from  non-Co-operators,  and  they  pay  for  or  buy  their  goods 
with  money  which  they  have  had  to  buy  from  non-Co-operators 
either  by  working  for  wages  or  supplying  goods  to  them.  If  we 
pay  for  our  purchases  with  calico  or  with  cutlery,  with  coal  or 
with  boots  and  shoes,  we  are  not  doing  anything  different  than  in 
paying  with  gold  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  cheques,  except  that  we 
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are  adding  another  link  to  the  Co-operative  chain.  But  the  one 
kind  of  payment  is  just  as  reasonable,  as  consistent,  and  as  logical 
in  every  respect  as  is  the  other. 

This  additional  link  means  additional  profit,  because  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  will  not  and  do  not  work  for  nothing. 
For  instance,  if  the  Wholesale  Society's  Branch  at  Sydney  does 
nothing  but  ship  goods  from  Great  Britain,  it  will,  according  to  the 
"Economist,"  cost  the  Branch  about  1|-  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
these  goods  in  commission  and  interest  to  bankers,  &c.,  to  make 
the  necessary  financial  arrangements  to  pay  for  the  goods.  But  if 
the  Branch  arranges  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain  to 
Australia  as  well  as  from  Australia  to  Great  Britain,  it  will  save  the 
Wholesale  Societies  the  trouble  and  cost  of  buying  bills  of  exchange, 
and  will  make  an  additional  profit  in  consequence,  both  on  the 
exportations  and  on  the  importations.  This  profit  is,  of  course, 
made  by  the  removal  of  one  or  more  middlemen,  who  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  so  long  as  importers  and  exporters  are  different 
firms,  but  who  are  almost  unnecessary  when  these  two  departments 
of  business  are  conducted  by  one  organisation.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  axiom  that  any  step,  however  slight  it  may  be,  which  is 
taken  by  Co-operators  in  the  abolition  of  middlemen  and  of  non- 
Co-operative  traders,  whether  this  step  be  taken  in  our  capacity  as 
consumers,  or  capitalists,  or  as  workers,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  should  therefore  meet  with  general  approval. 

Consequently,  besides  opening  up  business  connections  with 
Co-operators  abroad,  it  is  advisable  to  open  up  foreign  and  Colonial 
business  connections  of  all  kinds.  The  Wholesale  Societies, 
through  their  foreigti  and  Colonial  Branches,  which  are  officered  by 
competent  staffs  of  employes,  could  well  be  utilised  to  develop  a 
great  Co-operative  foreign  commerce.  Our  foreign  and  Colonial 
Co-operative  friends  could  aid  us  in  obtaining  customers,  and  could 
be  the  means  of  supplying  us  with  valuable  business  information. 
There  is  little  or  no  prejudice  in  other  countries  against  British 
Co-operators,  so  the  value  of  the  goods  would  determine  sales. 
The  difficulties  experienced  by  Productive  Societies  in  the  home 
markets  would  not  be  experienced.  As  trade  grew,  the  Wholesale 
Societies  could  either  enlarge  their  factories  or  workshops  to  meet 
the  demand,  or  Productive  Societies,  for  which  the  Wholesale 
Societies  could  act  as  agents,  could  be  established  for  the  purpose. 
In  any  case.  Co-operative  labour  and  Co-operative  capital  could 
be  employed  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  result  of  such  action 
would  be  to  enable  British  Co-operators  to  make  good  the  ravages 
to  British  commerce  which  have  been  caused  by  the  apathy  of  our 
merchants,  while  a  tremendous  impulse  would  be  given  to  the 
development  of  Co-operation  all  over  the  world. 
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BY  GEORGE  HERBERT  FERRIS,  F.S.S. 


I.— UEGENCY    OF    THE    DEMAND. 


PROGRESSIVE    ECONOMIES    A    NATIONAL    NECESSITY. 

JJHE  front-bench  economist  and  politician  are  almost 
silent  as  to  the  place  of  the  railways  in  the  national 
economy,  so  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  the 
average  Englishman  has  only  the  dimmest  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  his  welfare  is  dependent 
upon  them.  Were  it  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
need  at  this  time  of  day  to  argue  the  question  of  nationalisation. 
To  picture  England  of  to-day  without  her  iron  roads  would  be  diffi- 
cult even  for  an  imaginative  man  ;  and  we  are  a  slow-witted  race, 
too  prosperous,  too  comfortable,  for  the  most  part,  to  push  our  dis- 
contents to  their  logical  conclusion,  or  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  teachings  of  economic  history  and  theory.  But  it  has  been 
ordained  for  this  globe  that  discontent  is  the  way  of  life,  the  motive- 
force  of  progress.  The  British  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  our  great 
cousin  republic,  was  built  up  out  of  British  discontent.  Social 
contentment  means  social  death.  It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  question 
of  individual  grievances  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  history  and  theory 
on  the  other,  that  we  are  concerned  with.  It  is  the  whole  question 
of  our  national  future — on  its  material  side,  at  any  rate — to  which 
history  and  theory  give  us  the  sole  finger-posts.  When  I  say  we 
are  too  prosperous  for  the  thought  which  is  born  of  an  empty  belly, 
I  mean  that  the  collective  purse  is  running  over — not,  of  course, 
that  this  wealth  is  evenly  or  fairly  distributed.  Luxury  and  idle- 
ness are  much  the  same  in  pothouse  and  palace  ;  their  effects  are 
almost  identical,  and  Nature  has  a  summary  revenge  in  either  case. 
While  we  all  wink  at  the  enormous  waste,  we  all  feel  the  increasing 
strain,  of  modern  business  life.  The  serious  observer  connects 
these  twin  phenomena  of  a  diseased  social  state,  and  looks  toward 
the  darkening  horizon  of  the  immediate  future  with  forebodings 
of  impending  disaster.  I  am  not  by  choice  an  alarmist.  I  am, 
by  necessity,  a  student  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.    They  show 
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exactly  what  might  have  been  expected — that  the  conditions  of 
competition  between  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  West  are 
rapidly  being  equalised  ;  that  rivals  who  have  hitherto  been  far  in 
the  rear  are  approaching  us  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  total  value 
of  British  exports  has  been  practically  stationary  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  German  and  American  trade  has  greatly 
expanded."  I  say  this  process  of  equalisation  was  to  be  foreseen. 
Some  of  the  advantages  which  gave  us  a  long  start  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Industrial  Eevolution  were  natural  monopolies,  or 
were  at  least  owned  to  an  exceptionally  liberal  extent.  Such  were 
the  proximity  of  the  coal  measures  and  the  iron-beds  ;  the  ragged- 
ness  of  our  coast  line,  which  gave  almost  every  important  district 
access  to  cheap  water  carriage  ;  our  insularity  and  aptness  for 
seamanship,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  world  an  economic 
dependency  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  But  there  were  other 
advantages,  and  these  were  of  most  moment  at  the  time,  which  we 
could  not  hope  to  keep  for  long,  especially  the  great  labour-saving 
inventions  and  the  new  means  of  locomotion. 


ECONOMIC    FUNCTION    OF   THE    RAILWAY. 

No  sooner  had  the  former  begun  "to  be  international  property 
than  Stephenson  and  his  fellows  gave  us  the  second  great  lift  into 
the  Steam  Age.  Hitherto  development  had  necessarily  followed 
the  waterway  and  the  highroad,  on  which  physiographic  conditions 
were  supreme,  and  speed,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not.  Manufac- 
ture had  been  stultified  by  the  smallness  of  the  home  market. 
Foreign  commerce,  depending  only  on  sea  carriage,  was  all  in  all ; 
it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  serve  the  heathen  abroad  than  the 
heathen  at  home.  Hence  those  superior  foreign  interests  which 
made  us  masters  in  the  councils  of  Europe  while  cruel  wrongs 
were  bringing  our  own  people  to  the  brink  of  revolution.  The 
localisation  and  specialisation  of  industry  had  gone  on  uninter- 
ruptedly for  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  the  isolation  of  manufac- 
tures, their  remoteness  from  allied  trades  and  from  the  customer, 
was  the  trouble.  The  manufacturer  wanted  a  wider  choice  of 
situation,  a  readier  exchange  of  products  and  of  services ;  the 
merchant  wanted  a  larger  market  for  commodities ;  the  worker 
needed  a  wider  market  for  his  labour,  cheaper  and  better  food,  and 

*  British:  Annual  averages  :— 1870-74,  £290,000,000;  1875-79,  £257,000,000; 
1880-84,  £298,000,000;  1885-89,  £287,000,000 ;  1890-94,  £296,000,000 ;  year  1895, 
£286,000,000.  German  exports  {co?nmerce  special)  increased  from  an  annual 
average  of  £116,000,000  in  1872-74  to  £155,000,000  in  1890-94.  United  States 
exports  increased  from  £96,000,000  in  1870-74  to  £184,000,000  in  1890-94. 
French,  like  British,  exports  remained  practically  stationary. — P.P.,  C-8,211. 
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generally  better  access  to  the  good  things  which  invention  had 
brought  to  birth.  These  are  the  opportunities  which  the  railway 
created.  Steam  production  gave  trade  energy;  steam  distribution 
gave  it  the  no  less  essential  quaUty  of  mobility.  Time  and  space 
were  again  repulsed  in  their  eternal  struggle  with  the  life-principle. 
It  was  a  social  as  much  as  an  industrial  revolution.  The  whole 
of  Western  civilisation  received  a  new  stimulus — a  new  direction. 
A  vast  levelling  of  opportunities  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
iron  horse.  In  the  main  it  has  been  a  levelling  up,  though  lucky 
individuals  have  managed  to  seize  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
spoils.  Land,  both  rural  and  urban,  has  received,  directly  and 
indirectly,  an  enormous  increment  of  value,  without  the  slightest 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  owners.  On,  the  other  hand,  the  masses  of 
the  people  have  profited  by  the  new  stimulus  to  and  the  new 
economy  in  manufactures  ;  by  the  opening  up  of  large  districts 
lying  away  from  the  old  highways,  and  the  first  realisation  of  their 
resources ;  by  the  development  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  minor 
industries  ;  and  by  the  complex  distribution  of  ideas  through  daily 
newspaper  and  penny  post — both  children  of  the  railway.  The 
most  momentous  creation  of  all  is,  however,  nothing  less  than  the 
modern  city,  as  distinguished  from  the  centre  of  a  single  local 
manufacture,  trade,  or  market.  The  new  facilities  of  personal 
movement  also  aided  the  concentration  of  capital,  the  greater 
division  of  labour,  the  exchange  of  abilities  and  of  goods.  It  is 
easier  to  feed  five  millions  of  people  to-day  than  it  was  to  feed 
fifty  thousand  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Finally,  railway 
property,  commanding,  as  it  has  come  to  do,  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country,  has  gathered  round  it  in  its  vast  and  rapid  growth  a  great 
entourage  of  stock  speculators,  dividend  owners,  and  other  wholly 
or  partially  parasitic  classes.  Professor  Hadley  estimates  that 
railways  represeijt  a  tenth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  civilised 
nations,  and  a  quarter  if  not  a  third  of  their  invested  capital; 
he  doubts  whether  the  aggregate  plant  used  in  all  manufacturing 
industries  can  equal  it  in  value,  while  the  world's  whole  stock  of 
money  would  purchase  only  a  third  of  its  railways.  So  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  goes  this  appears  to  be  an  under — rather  than  an 
over — estimate.  A  glance  at  the  Statistical  Abstract  will  show  that 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  property  assessed  to  income  tax  is  of  this  kind, 
and  that  the  total  capital  of  railway  companies  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  registered  companies  put  together. 
Even  these  significant  figures  do  not  do  full  justice  to  the  import- 
ant place  which  railways  have  reached  in  the  national  economy; 
for  many  other  trades  are  directly  dependent  upon  them,  and,  all 
round,  rapid  and  efficient  communications  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  industrial  life. 
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AN    INTERNATIONAL    QUESTION. 

In  every  department  of  social  activity  railways  have  meant  a 
great  step  forward  in  economy  and  unification.  It  is,  perhaps, 
open  for  the  moralist  to  question  whether  the  whole  process,  of 
which  they  represent  the  later  half,  has  hrought  more  good  than 
evil  with  it.  The  growth  of  the  great  city  is  a  change  too 
momentous  to  be  summarily  judged.  We  may  lament  that  it  is 
so  little  studied.  Only  two  points  can  be  postulated  here.  The  first 
is  that  railways  have  but  made  more  frequent  a  familiar  historic 
occurrence ;'-'"'  and  the  second  is  that,  once  launched  into  the 
Industrial  Eevolution,  there  could  be  no  turning  back.  If  we  go  on 
to  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  special  ills  which  railway 
exploitation  has  brought  us  along  with  those  conspicuous  gains,  it 
is  not  to  justify  any  idle  wailing  over  the  past,  but  to  give  guidance 
for  the  immediate  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  clouded  future.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  we  have  a  comparative  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive question  to  decide.  Mr.  Acw^orth,  in  presenting  the  case  for  the 
Companies,!  quoted  a  severe  comment  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on 
the  "  curious  way  in  which,  the  more  things  improve,  the  louder 
become  the  exclamations  about  their  badness."  With  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Acworth,  this  is  a  slight  per- 
version of  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  circumstance.  Every 
economic  question  in  these  days  tends  to  become  an  international 
question.  Improvement  may  be  positively  good  and  subject  for 
congratulation,  and  yet  bad  and  subject  for  complaint  by  com- 
parison with  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  or  with  achievements  in 
other  countries  and  under  different  systems.  The  fact  that 
George  Stephenson  was  an  Englishman,  and  that  he  had  coal 
and  iron  at  hand,  with  large  towns  and  manufactories  hungering 
for  the  new  convenience,  gave  us  a  great  start ;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  was  a  start  only.  Thenceforth  the  question  was  whether — 
by  enterprise,  by  economy,  by  constant  improvements — we  could 
maintain  the  original  advantage,  as  we  have  maintained  it  in 
many  branches  of  manufacture  in  spite  of  the  quickness  with 
which  the  foreigner  has  learned  and  copied  our  methods.     When 

*  "  The  superseding  of  an  old  highroad,  or  crossway,  by  some  improved  mode 
of  conveyance  may  destroy  at  one  blow  a  town  created  by  the  necessities  of 
transport.  Alexandria  ruined  Pelusium  ;  Carthagena,  in  the  West  Indies,  gave 
Puerto  Bello  back  to  the  solitude  of  its  forests.  The  demands  of  commerce  and 
the  suppression  of  piracy  have  changed  the  sites  of  almost  all  the  towns  built 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." — Elis6e  Reclus,  in  a  recent  Con- 
temporary Review. 

f'The  Railways  and  the  Traders,"  written  at  the  request  of  the  Railway 
Companies'  Association  by,  avowedly,  "  not  one  who  was  free  to  take  either 
side,  but  one  who  had  already  declared  himself  on  theirs." — Preface  to  First 
Edition. 
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we  find  prominent  spokesmen  of  the  railway  companies  confessing 
that  we  have  not  met  and  are  not  meeting  this  vital  requirement 
under  the  present  system,"  we  may  conclude  that  a  revision  of  the 
situation  has  become  urgently  necessary. 

II.— THE  FAILUEE  OF  COMPETITION. 
A.— AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE. 

"From  China  to  Peru,"  says  Mr.  Acworth — but  why  not  from 
Norway  to  New  South  Wales? — "the  nations  of  the  world  have, 
after  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century's  existence,  finally  decided 
either  that  their  governments  shall  own  or  work  their  railways,  or, 
at  iQast,  that  in  return  for  a  generous  measure  of  State  support 
their  railways  shall  accept  an  equally  ample  measure  of  State  con- 
trol. Two  countries  only  are  to  be  excepted — important  exceptions, 
without  doubt,  seeing  that  between  them  they  contain  half  the 
railway  mileage  and  half  the  railway  capital  of  the  world — the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States."  Important  exceptions, 
truly ;  but  our  own  importance  will  not  save  us  from  any  of  the 
consequences  of  clinging  to  a  bad  system,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able presumption  against  us  in  this  fact,  that  so  many  rival 
nations— republican,  monarchical,  and  autocratic,  industrial  and 
agricultural,  free  trade  and  protectionist,  rich  and  poor,  large  and 
small — and  our  own  Colonies  into  the  bargain,  have  found  what 
they  persistently  hold  to  be  a  better  way.  It  is  time  for  a  stock- 
taking, and,  since  characteristics  may  be  discerned  more  plainly  in 
their  extreme  manifestations,  we  may,  before  taking  the  British 
system,  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  the  private  railway  monopoly 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  predatory  instinct  is  most  rampant 
and  public  control  is  weakest. 

Everyone  knows  the  wonders  worked  by  private  enterprise 
upon  that  vast  continent;  and  the  railway  corporation  has  perhaps 
been  the  chief  of  all  the  wonder-workers.  With  us  the  railway 
was  a  transforming,  with  them  a  creative,  force.  There  the  steam 
engine  has  pioneered  civilisation,  made  paths  through  the  wilder- 
ness, sowed  mushroom  cities  broadcast,  and  determined,  in  almost 
every  material  detail,  the  lines  of  their  development.  The  cities 
thus  made  have  remembered  their  origin — they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  forget  it — and  some  of  them  have  striven  steadily  to 
emulate  the  spirit  of  their  parents.  The  natural  order  of  things  is 
reversed,  the  city  being  servant  of  the  railway  corporation.     Thus 

*  "  To  maintain  our  pre-eminence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
continue  to  keep  ahead.  But,  in  fact,  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  new  railways,  we  are  nowadays  falling  back." — "Railway 
Mismanagement,"  by  W.  M.  Acworth,  Nineteenth  Centurij,  December,  1892. 
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the  bonds  of  slavery  to  the  money  power  have  broadened  out 
from  precedent  to  precedent,  until  to-day  the  arts  and  humanities 
are  throttled  by  a  plutocracy  whose  arms  stretch  out,  octopus-like, 
over  the  whole  country,  awaiting  their  victims  even  in  the 
uttermost  parts. 

ANARCHISM    IN    EXCELSIS. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  rush  for  a  new  and  hypothetically 
wealthy  territory  like  the  "  Arizona  strip."  The  railway  extension 
craze  has  presented  a  like  indecent  orgie  of  greedy  materialism. 
Hardly  the  faintest  regard  has  been  shown  for  public  safety.  The 
need  of  immediate  earnings  has  necessitated  premature  opening  of 
half-baked  concerns,  and  this,  according  to  one  authority,''' 

has  caused  the  acceptance  of  roads  with  grades  so  abrupt  as  to  render  the 
property  worthless  for  many  purposes  to  owner  and  public  ;  the  acceptance  of 
tracks  barren  of  ballast,  laid  perhaps  on  the  unraised  earth  ;  of  light  iron  and 
poor  ties,  where  neither  should  have  been  used ;  of  ditches  the  width,  slope, 
and  depth  of  which  were  ridiculously  inadequate ;  of  embankments  so  cir- 
cumscribed and  narrow  as  to  barely  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  trains  ;  of  cuts 
through  mountains  and  hills  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
trains.  It  has  caused  the  acceptance  of  pasteboard  bridges,  and  culverts  of 
giraffe-like  tressels,  inadequate  yards,  and  incomplete  platforms  ;  the  opening 
of  roads  without  sidings,  fences,  or  signals,  &c. 

It  was  to  procure  this  kind  of  progress  that  Congress  (to  say 
nothing  of  subsidies  and  mortgage  guarantees)  has  made  the 
companies  a  present  of  over  two  hundred  million  acres  of  the 
territories  it  held  in  trust — an  amount  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
whole  farm  lands,  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  total  corn  and 
wheat  lands,  of  the  country. 

Cousin  Jonathan's  sovereign  remedy  for  social  ills,  including 
the  scandals  of  private  monopoly,  being  Competition,  ever  larger 
and  larger  doses  were  administered  (so  to  speak),  until  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  beings  born  in  the  semblance  of  men  were  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  bearing  many  of  the  worst  marks  of 
civil  war. 

Everyone  was  attempting  to  crush  his  rivals.  .  .  .  There  are  in  the 
annals  of  finance  hardly  any  pages  as  interesting  as  those  describing  the  defeat 
of  Vanderbilt  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Erie  Railroad ;  and  every  railroad 
was  an  Erie  and  had  its  Drews  and  Vanderbilts  in  a  small  way.  The  battle 
was  usually  decided  by  the  strength  of  the  army,  by  the  wealth  or  the  magni- 
tude of  the  companies,  by  the  skill  of  the  generals,  and  their  intellectual 
resources.  Sometimes  a  dozen  small  companies  would  be  conquered  at  one 
single  stroke  by  a  great  system,  which  thereby  saw  its  power  and  influence 
doubled.  Sometimes  a  clumsy  Goliath  corporation  found  a  skilful  David  who 
erased  its  name  from  the  rolls  of  existing  lines,  and  suddenly  became  a  great 
railroad  itself.f 

*  Kirkman,  "  Railway  Rates  and  Government  Control,"  p.  287.  Quoted 
Hole,  "  National  Railways,"  p.  15. 

t  New  York  Daily  Oracle.      Quoted  Hole,  p.  21. 
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But,. indeed,  the  disastrous  results  of  free  competition  and  laisser 
/aire  in  the  United  States  are  freely  admitted  by  intelligent  friends 
of  private  monopoly  in  England.     According  to  Mr.  Acworth,''' 

it  may  be  safely  said  that  while  the  railways  like  it  (competition  in  rates) 
little,  the  general  public  like  it  even  less.  .  .  .  The  railways  fail  to  keep 
their  frequently  renewed  agreements  to  maintain  rates.  Hence  has  ensued 
wholesale  bankruptcy  of  companies,!  with  enormous  loss  to  innocent  share- 
holders ;  reckless  discrimination  between  local  rates  and  competing  rates  ; 
flagrant  dishonesty  in  preferences  given  to  big  traders  over  smaller  rivals  ; 
secret  rebates  and  discounts  which  have  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  com- 
mercial morality ;  and  uncertainty  has  made  what  should  have  been  legitimate 
trading  often  little  better  than  mere  stock  exchange  gambling. 

Our  railway  advocate  goes  on  to  give  a  series  of  extraordinary 
instances  of  these  evils. 

THE    REVULSION  :     DESPOTIC    MONOPOLY. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  indictment.  Stock  gambling, 
carried  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere,  is  a  terrible  cancer  in 
American  life  ;  but  it  is  only  one  part  of  a  pernicious  system.  The 
whole  mercantile  energy  of  the  people  is  kept  violently  oscillating 
between  these  poles  of  wasteful  strife  and  illicit  combination — 
the  Scylla  of  rate  wars,  and  the  Charybdis  of  capitalist  "rings." 
Periodical  attempts  to  limit  or  end  the  struggle  by  amalgamation, 
or  by  "pooling"  and  other  traffic  arrangements,  have  done  little 
good,  and  have  created  very  distinct  new  evils.  In  the  former 
case  the  aggregation  of  stocks,  already  representing — by  various 
swindling  devices  which  Professor  Hadley  and  other  writers  have 
exposed — double  the  cost  of  the  properties,  gives  only  the  slightest 
relief  to  the  unfortunate  shareholder.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
can railway  stock  pays  no  dividend.  The  average  interest  fell 
from  4-4  per  cent  in  1882  to  2*9  per  cent  in  1892.  While  divi- 
dends thus  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  four  millions,  the  total  nominal 
capital  increased  by  284  millions  sterling.  Of  course,  the  Vander- 
bilts,  Goulds,  Pullmans,  Eockefellers,  Astors,  and  Armours  make 
their  "  pile  "  at  either  competition  or  combination ;  but  monopoly 
will  work  itself  out,  either  into  a  legitimate  or  an  illegitimate 
channel.  Mr.  Hole  says  (1895)  that  "  three  years  ago  2,540  minor 
lines  were  absorbed  into  the  33  large  companies,  which  own  77,000 
miles,  and  to  which  other  additions  have  been  made.  Altogether, 
about  150,000  miles  belong  to  75  companies."  We  cannot  even 
name  here  a  half  of  the  tricks  and  impostures  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  et  scmidalum  of  the  orthodox 

*  "  The  Railways  and  The  Traders,"  p.  152. 

t  306  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  nearly  400  millions  sterling,  were 
'  foreclosed  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1891,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1892 
24  companies,  representing  300  millions  of  capital,  became  insolvent. 
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anarchism  of  American  life.  The  stock  watering,  the  creation  of 
sham  subsidiary  or  real  parasitic  companies,  the  bribing  of  legis- 
lators and  government  officials,  the  stock  gambling  and  wholesale 
market  manipulation,  abuses  of  the  money  power  such  as  those 
made  notorious  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railways 
owning  the  Pennsylvania  Coalfields.'''  The  gross  tyranny  over 
their  own  and  dependent  workmen,  the  systematic  discriminations 
in  rates,  the  enormous  waste  in  law  expenses  and  agency  commis- 
sions— all  these  and  other  evils  of  the  American  system  quite 
throw  into  the  shade  the  low  level  of  rates  and  fares f  and  its  few 
other  good  points.  The  malign  influence  spreads  far  and  wide. 
It  is  stated]:  that  eight  railroads  own  95  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
coal-lands  of  Pennsylvania  —  90  per  cent  of  all  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  do  they  rob  the  consumer  by  the  regulation  of 
output,  but  the  tyranny  they  wield  over  their  labourers  has 
reached  such  lengths  as  to  become  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  of  Congress.  "  The  industrial  history  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  replete  with  illustrations 
of  the  way  in  which  the  railroads  have  wrongfully  used  their 
power  to  control  business. "§ 

WASTE    AND    FEAUD. 

Apart  from  other  and  more  grievous  wickedness,  the  sheer 
waste  of  the  system  is  incalculable.  Mr.  Wood  Davis's  estimate  of 
160  million  dollars  plus  the  present  profits — about  as  much  again — 
only  includes  the  more  obvious  items  of  unnecessary  expenditure, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  guess  at  the  inroads  which  dishonesty 

*  The  Standard  Oil  Company  extorted  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  railway 
rebates  in  eighteen  months,  using  this  advantage  to  crush  its  competitors  out 
of  business.  See  "North  American  Review,"  Vol.  136  (1883),  pp.  191-200;  also 
"  Wealth  and  Commonwealth,"  by  H.  D.  Lloyd  ;  and  chaps.  V.  and  VI.  of  J. 
A.  Hobson's  admirable  "  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism." 

t  The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  received  by  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  was  2^  cents  in  1869,  and  in  1893  it  was  -87  cents. — "The  In- 
dustrial Services  of  the  Railway,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Vol.  V., 
No.  6,  p.  78. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  railways  that  competition  cannot  have  full  sway.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  there  was,  until  lately,  a  near  approach  to  free 
competition  between  railway  companies  for  the  carrying  trade.  The  results 
are  sufficiently  remarkable.  During  the  last  twenty  years  railway  rates,  like 
freights  for  shipping,  have  almost  steadily  fallen,  and  the  loss  to  the  companies 
has  been  made  up  by  increased  economy  of  transit  and  by  increase  of  traffic." — 
"Railway  Rates,"  Dr.  Hunter,  pp.  1-2. 

+  "  Review  of  Story  of  American  Coals." — W.  J.  Nicholls,  Nation,  March 
11,  1897. 

§  E.  R.  Johnson,  "Annals,"  ibid.     See  also  Lloyd,  and  Hobson. 
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and  rapacity  make  upon  the  general  energy  and  resources  of  the 
commonwealth.     Dr.  Hunter  says  : — 

Experience  of  American  railways  has  demonstrated  that  notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  benefits  railway  competition  has  conferred  upon  American 
trade,  yet  it  has  carried  with  it  consequences  injurious  alike  to  shareholders 
and  the  public.  To  the  railway  shareholder  the  evils  of  competition  were 
brought  home  when  he  saw  his  dividends  disappear  and  the  shares  sink  to 
zero  by  a  war  of  rates.  The  trader  also  suffered  by  preferential  rates  .  . 
Says  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  in  his  report  for  1885 : 
"  The  whole  matter  of  freight  charges  became  involved  in  incertitude.  False- 
hood and  deception  were  the  rule,  and  fair  dealing  the  exception.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  utterly  demoralising  to  trade.  Glaring  discriminations  were  also 
made  as  between  different  localities  and  trade  centres." 

In  fact,  private  ownership,  in  the  words  of  another  native  writer 
(Mr.  Sherman), 

has  wasted  our  forests,  prematurely  exhausted  our  land,  built  countless 
unnecessary  railroads,  prevented  the  growth  of  new  industries,  covered  our 
western  prairies  with  bankrupt  farmers,  and  built  up  gigantic  private  interests 
which  threaten  our  political  stability. 

It  needs  some  hardihood  to  suggest,  in  face  of  this  body  of 
evidence,  that  "the  personal  preferences,  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tions, the  wild  fluctuations  of  rates,  even  the  actual  financial 
dishonesty,  which  look  so  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public 
.  .  .  have  no  necessary  connection  whatever  with  the  system 
of  private  management.'"''  What  does  Mr.  Acworth  mean  here  by 
"private  management"?  A  "necessary  connection"  is  a  hard  thing 
to  prove;  it  might,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  show  a  "necessary 
connection  "  between  absence  of  policemen  and  presence  of  burglars. 
Society  is  content  in  these  practical  matters  to  accept  (albeit 
reluctantly  when  it  means  a  restriction  of  personal  liberty)  the 
teachings  of  experience,  which  shows  clearly  that  fraud  and  waste 
are  the  direct  and  immediate  offspring  of  unregulated  private 
monopoly.  This  much  has,  indeed,  been  officially  admitted,  in  the 
case  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  by  a  series  of  tentative 
steps  towards  public  control,  culminating,  in  1886,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter- State  Commerce  Commission — steps  which  would 
give  hope  of  an  early  issue  in  full  nationalisation  but  for  the 
obstinate  individualism  of  the  American  mind  and  the  American 
Constitution,  with  its  perpetual  stumbHng-block  of  State  "rights" 
and  autonomy. 

B.— BRITISH  EXPERIENCE  : 

THE    GOOD    OLD    TIMES. 

But,  it  is  commonly  said,  the  accompaniment  of  fraud  and 
waste  which  marks  this  and  every  other  extreme  instance  of  free 

*  "Railways  under  Government  Control."— W.  M.  Acworth,  "The  Forum," 
Vol.  XI.  (1891),  p.  81. 
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private  ownership  and  exploitation  is  lacking  when  private  enter- 
prise is  modified  to  a  large  extent  by  State  regulation — our  own 
experiment,  to  wit.  This  view  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  abandons 
the  case  for  private  monopoly,  and  admits  the  gain  to  be  due  and 
in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  public  control.  But  a  hasty  review 
of  the  history  of  British  railways  will  serve,  I  think,  to  show  that 
when  this  plea  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes  it  does  not  go  very  far; 
that  a  point  is  at  last  reached,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  reached  in 
this  country,  where,  in  justice  to  the  companies  and  the  public  alike, 
the  State  must  face  its  responsibility,  and  justify  its  interference  by 
pushing  it  to  the  logical  end  of  full  ownership  and  management. 

Any  scientific  account  of  the  growth  of  the  British  railway 
system  would  throw  into  high  relief  two  main  features,  and  it  is  to 
these  alone  that  we  must  now  limit  ourselves:  (a)  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  utter  failure  of  simple  competition ;  and  (b)  in  the  later 
period,  the  utter  failure  of  State  "regulation"  of  a  private 
monopoly. 

Competition  may,  at  the  outset,  have  been  an  honest  ideal.  It 
is  not  an  unfair  presumption  from  the  facts,  however,  to  say  that 
it  was  generally  a  mere  excuse  for  public  inaction,  put  forward 
by  men  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  withstanding,  or  had  actually 
succumbed  to,  the  wave  of  cupidity  which  followed  the  surprising 
achievements  of  the  first  locomotives.  The  democratic  spirit  was 
either  exhausted  or  temporarily  satiated  by  the  great  victory  of 
1832 ;  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  Eeform  Parliament  straight- 
way set  itself  to  mortgage  the  national  resources  by  voting 
in  quick  succession  the  Bills  of  eight  important  companies — the 
London  and  Birmingham,  Greenwich,  Southampton,  Croydon, 
Great  Western,  South-Eastern,  Eastern  Counties,  and  Brighton. 
Only  the  most  ludicrously  feeble  attempts  were  made  to  condition 
the  first  exploitation  of  the  new  motive  power.  They  had  often 
not  even  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness  or  consideration  for 
public  requirements.  They  were  nearly  always  boldly  directed  to 
the  protection  of  private  property  in  land.  This  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  first  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  which 
was  sanctioned  only  on  condition  that  it  kept  out  of  sight  of  game 
preserves  and  country  mansions.  The  squirearchy  soon  found  a 
more  excellent  way  than  that  of  taboo.  They  even  squabbled 
among  themselves  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  new 
milch  cow.  Compensation  was  demanded  and  given  at  enormous 
increases  over  the  market  value  of  the  land  taken — sometimes 
from  20  to  100  times  as  much.  Thus,  the  South-Western  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  £4,000  per  mile  for  land  compensation  alone, 
the  Great  Western  and  London  and  Birmingham  each  £6,300,  and 
the  London  and  Brighton  £8,000.     The  Peebles  and  Edinburgh,  it 
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may  be  said,  cost  only  £1,131  a  mile  for  land,  and  only  a  little 
over  £6,000  a  mile  for  the  total  cost  of  construction."  Opposition 
was  choked  off  with  gifts  of  shares.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
tenth  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  English  lines — a  trifling  matter  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  nearly 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  British  Government  for  a  year — has  not 
actually  been  received.  Companies  grew  up  in  the  early  days  in 
an  atmosphere  reeking  of  bribery  and  corruption.  After  the  pro- 
moters and  contractors,  the  landlords  and  lawyers  came  in  for  their 
share  of  the  plunder.  A  single  company  spent  nearly  half  a  million 
pounds  in  nine  years  in  law  and  parliamentary  expenses.  Gait 
gives  the  law  expenses  of  the  Peebles  and  Edinburgh  Company  as 
averaging  £80  per  mile,  while  the  South-Western  and  the  Birming- 
ham reached  £650,  the  Great  Western  £1,000,  and  the  London  and 
Brighton  £3,000  per  mile.  According  to  Mr.  Hole,  seventy  millions 
sterling  has  been  spent,  in  all,  on  the  parliamentary  expenses  of 
engineering  agents  and  counsel.  The  little  trip  to  Westminster, 
''first  class  throughout,"  continues  to  be  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
provincial  councillor,  alderman,  and  solicitor,  but  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  in  the  gay  old  times.  The  vultures  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  vied  with  the  raptores  of  the  boardroom  in  feats  of 
misappropriation . 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    THE    RAILWAY   INTEREST. 

Gradually  there  grew  up  within  the  directing  bodies — just  as 
there  has  more  lately  grown  up  within  the  Imperial  Cabinet  itself — 
an  inner  ring  of  more  permanent  and  skilful  officials,  in  whose 
hands  the  real  power  of  the  whole  system  has  become  concentrated. 
The  Committee  of  1872  reported : — 

There  is  an  able  bureaucracy  of  directors,  secretaries,  and  agents.  The 
real  managers  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the 
latter  are,  to  a  large  extent,  a  fluctuating,  ignorant,  and  helpless  body. 

Says  Mr.  E.  W.  Perks,  M.P.  :— 

As  a  rule  the  average  English  railway  director  knows  very  little  about  the 
details  of  his  line.  .  .  .  Directors  are  chosen  because  of  their  parliamentary 
or  territorial  influence. 

And  Mr.  Hole  states  only  a  famihar  fact  when  he  says  : — 

In  relation  to  the  public  interest  the  shareholders  are  a  nullity.  They  are 
a  constantly-changing  body,  scattered  over  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  principal 
duties  supposed  to  rest  on  the  board  often  devolve  on  the  chairman  and 
managers,  who  mostly  could  manage  better  without  the  superfluous  board.  It 
may  be  safely  averred  that  some  score  of  persons  control  nearly  one  thousand 
millions  of  capital  and  twenty  thousand  miles  of  the  most  important  commu- 
nications of  the  country. 


Gait,  "Railway  Reform." 
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There  were,  and  there  remain,  two  main  currents  of  influence 
compeUing  the  growth  and  consoHdation  of  this  new  oUgarchy. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  natural  tendency  to  leave  skilled  work 
in  skilled  hands.  As  the  ramifications  of  railway  organisation 
became  more  and  more  elaborate,  and  the  demands  upon  it  more 
exigent,  the  number  of  men  equal  to  the  command  of  these  vast 
enterprises  became  proportionately  smaller,  and  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  had  proved  his  ability  proportionately 
greater.  It  is  often  offered  as  a  final  objection  to  State  ownership 
of  great  businesses  that  Parliament  cannot  really  manage  concerns 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money  and  the 
government  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  and  that  the 
business  therefore  drifts  into  the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  bureau- 
cracy. This  is  a  large  question,  and  we  are  not  concerned  here  to 
argue  the  general  proposition.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
if  the  present  system  has  any  moral  and  intellectual  basis  it  is 
identical  with  that  put  forward  on  behalf  of  State  ownership ; 
while,  whatever  might  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  present  system 
has  resulted  in  the  very  evil  here  prophesied.  The  theory  of  the 
shareholders'  meeting  is,  we  suppose,  that  it  should  exercise  a 
general  control,  a  sort  of  parliamentary  supervision,  over  the 
administration.  Actually,  the  shareholders  make  no  pretence  of 
watching  public  interests,  and  practically  have  no  power  at  all 
over  the  management  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases.  The 
directorate,  and,  indeed,  generally  the  manager  and  a  smaller  inner 
ring,  are  an  absolute  autocracy.  Playing  upon  this  factor  we  have 
a  second,  which  is  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  for  the 
interests  of  the  railway  as  against  the  outside  public  to  outweigh 
in  importance  its  interests  as  against  any  neighbouring  railway 
system — a  tendency  greatly  stimulated,  as  w^e  shall  see,  by  State 
pressure.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  inherent  impulse,  superior 
to  all  centrifugal  influences,  and  growing  stronger  with  the  passage 
of  time,  toward  the  constitution  of  a  single  and  distinct  railway 
interest,  an  organ  of  those  common  needs  and  desires  which — in 
what  is  very  largely  a  routine  business — soon  become  stronger 
than  such  needs  and  desires  of  individual  companies  as  are 
mutually  antagonistic.  This  is  only  to  say  of  one  great  industry 
what  Adam  Smith  foretold  of  them  all.  There  is — using  the 
words  in  a  purely  objective  sense — a  ''tacit  conspiracy"  making 
for  combination.  But  the  drift  is  more  certain  and  rapid  in  the 
railway  world  just  in  proportion  as  the  routine  operations  which 
are  common  to  its  several  parts  exceed  in  number  and  dimensions 
the  routine  operations  common  to  other  great  industries. 

And,  of  course,  that  ancient  prostitute,  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments,   has    appeared    alternately    as    cause    and    efl'ect    in   this 
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misdirected  evolution.  Not  only  must  we  now,  for  our  sins,  set 
ourselves  to  the  redemption  of  a  second  National  Debt  of  a 
thousand  milhons  sterling,  but  we  must  do  it  through  a  tainted 
and  biassed  body,  which  has  a  hundred  or  more  directly,  and 
probably  several  hundreds  indirectly,  paid  representatives  of  one 
party  to  the  transaction. '•=  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  benefits 
this  country  owes  to  private  enterprise ;  the  respectable  gentlemen 
who  learn  their  economics  in  the  shady  halls  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  say  less  of  the  corresponding  pains  and  penalties.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether,  if  the  discovery  of  the  steam 
locomotive  had  been  reserved  for  this  more  advanced  period  of  our 
political  development,  we  should  have  had  the  sense  and  dis- 
interestedness to  make  it  common  property  from  the  beginning. 
Probably  not.  So  the  pioneer  of  industrial  nations  blunders  along 
its  prodigal  path,  viewing  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  the 
approaches  of  more  sensible  and  far-sighted  competitors. 

THE    WASTE    OF    MULTIPLICITY. 

From  the  outset  of  this  colossal  blunder  in  public  policy  there 
were  warning  voices.  The  younger  Stephenson  saw  and  put 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1840  the  double  objection  to  that 
principle  of  competition  which  has  been  called  in  to  bless  the 
inception  of  so  many  great  social  misadventures.  It  is  perhaps 
excusable  to  print  once  more  his  oft-quoted  dicta  which,  divided  as 
they  should  be,  no  longer  have  even  the  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency : — {a)  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever 
combination  is  practicable  competition  is  impracticable  ;  "  (b)  "  let 
the  Government  be  as  stringent  as  they  like  with  existing  companies 
but  never  excite  competition,  because  by  exciting  competition  you 
increase  the  capital  invested  for  the  same  convenience  which 
would  be  otherwise  obtained  with  less  capital."  Stephenson  was 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  building  of  new  lines,  which  most  frequently 
is  not  competition  at  all,  properly  so-called.     But  the  rule  applies 

*  Mr.  Dunckley,  in  his  defence  of  the  railway  monopoly  ( "  Co-operative 
Annual,"  1895),  admitted  that  "Parliament  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
companies  .  .  .  Probably  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  hold 
shares  or  bonds  in  some  railway,  and  a  fellow-feeling  makes  them  virtually 
allies  of  the  directors."  Mr.  Hole  says:  "It  is  said  of  one  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  railway  surcharges  that,  out  of  nine  Members  of  Parliament, 
seven  were  railway  directors  connected  with  35  different  railway  companies. 
In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Hours  of  Labour,  there 
were  on  it  seven  railway  directors  and  only  two  Labour  Members,  but  the 
decisions  were  fairer  than  might  have  been  expected  "  (p.  62).  "  Marvellous  it 
is  that,  with  almost  universal  suffrage,  the  '  labour  '  interest  is  represented  by 
less  than  a  dozen  votes,  while  railway  directors  number  53  in  the  present 
(1893)  House  of  Commons— there  were  75  in  the  last— and  50  in  the  House 
of  Lords"  (p.  372). 
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all  through,  and  is  now  firmly  founded  in  sixty  years'  bitter 
experience  alike  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  traffic  manage- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  competition  of  American 
lines  has  resulted  very  largely  in  a  choice  of  two  evils — the 
bankruptcy  court  and  the  capitalist  "ring."  British  experience 
has  been  a  modification  of  the  same  choice  in  which,  if  there  has 
been  less  loss,  there  has  also  been  less  gain.  With  us  the  initial 
stage  of  flotation  and  construction  has  been  much  more  costly. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  perpetual  burden  has  been  left  on 
many  lines,  putting  a  close  limit  to  progress  of  improvement  and 
economies ;  and  this  has  meant  not  a  single  but  a  compound  loss 
to  us,  for  it  is,  perhaps  above  all,  those  sweeping  rate  reductions, 
both  on  the  cheaply-constructed  American  lines  and  under  the 
State-owned  systems  of  the  Continent,  which  have  enabled  the 
foreign  producer  to  cater  for  the  British  market.  But  this  kind 
of  waste,  however  wicked,  is  small  in  mass  compared  with  that 
involved  in  an  unsystematic  distribution  of  lines,  dictated  not  by 
economic  needs  but  by  private  greed,  culminating  in  periodical 
speculative  manias.  Thus  Sir  E.  Moon  told  a  Staffordshire  depu- 
tation :  "  When  the  London  and  North-Western  was  the  only 
railway  to  Liverpool  we  carried  your  iron  at  25  per  cent  less. 
Now  you  have  three  railways  and  must  pay  for  them.''-''  As 
the  original  construction,  so  also  the  maintenance,  of  two  lines 
where  one  would  serve,  or  three  where  two  would  serve,  has 
involved  an  incalculable  waste,  which  has  necessarily  been 
recouped  out  of  the  pockets  of  British  industry.  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick's  estimate  that  multiplicity  of  railway  management 
involved  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  total  working  expenses 
apparently  only  covered  a  few  of  the  heads  of  this  multifarious 
waste,  such  as  the  running  of  several  partially  empty  trains  to 
one  town  by  several  lines.  "  No  one  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
working,  or  in  watching  the  details  of  the  working,  of  railways," 
said  Sir  H.  W.  Tyler  in  1872,  "  can  have  any  idea  of  the  unneces- 
sary cost,  labour,  and  obstruction  to  traffic,  which  arise  from  the 
diversities  of  interests  and  of  management  of  the  various  com- 
panies." The  consequences  of  the  multiplication  of  petty  corpo- 
rations are  absurdly  evident  in  Ireland,  where  "2,500  miles  of 
railway  have  to  look  after  them  303  directors,  97  secretaries, 
engineers,  and  managers,  and  about  60  auditors  and  solicitors."! 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  still  larger  number  of  directors, 
and  when  half  the  companies  were  bankrupt  or  could  not  pay 
dividends,  the  Hon.  W.  Monsell  said  that  three  intelligent  men 
sitting  in  Dublin  could  conduct  the  business  better  and  more 
profitably.     The  late  Sir  George  Findlay,  the  manager  of  the  London 


*  Hole,  p.  62.  t  Hole,  p.  105. 
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and  North-Western  Eailway,  went  further  and  declared  that,  if  the 
Irish  hnes  were  amalgamated,  he  could  manage  the  whole  concern 
in  four  days  a  week. 

SOUTHERN    STAGNATION  :    NORTHERN    RACING. 

The  case  of  the  three  lines,  the  Chatham,  the  Brighton,  and  the 
South-Eastern,  is  a  notorious  and  long-standing  scandal,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  £100,000  to  £200,000  per  annum  is  thrown 
away  in  this  senseless  antagonism.  The  money  loss  falls  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  true,  upon  the  shareholders ;  but  men  do  not  live 
on  their  losses,  even  when  they  are  shareholders,  and  the  fact  that 
these  three  lines  still  have  any  shows  that  there  is  compensation, 
at  the  cost  of  the  public,  somewhere.  But  that  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  evil.  The  more  serious  consequence  is  the  lack 
of  most  of  those  improvements  in  the  services  which  have  been 
made  on  the  great  northern  lines.  High  fares,  unpunctuality, 
slow  speeds,  bad  carriage  and  station  accommodation,  are  the 
penalties  which  the  passenger  has  to  suffer  for  our  national 
devotion  to  laisser  fairs.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Kentish 
farmer,  or  the  tradesman  pursuing  his  snail-like  journey,  or  the 
•shareholder  who  happens  to  live  in  a  southern  suburb  either  for 
that  matter,  find  much  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  Continental 
holiday-makers  have  the  choice  of  two  expresses,  both  of  which, 
except  on  a  few  summer  days,  will  be  half  or  more  than  half  empty, 
leaving  London  and  Dover  at  identical  hours.  On  these  lines  the 
antiquated  system  of  exclusive  first  and  second  class  trains  and 
express  fares  still  prevails ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hole,  the  South- 
Eastern  has  higher  fares  than  any  line  in  the  country.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  the  three  competing  Scotch  companies  before 
the  Caledonian-North-British  arrangement  in  1892.  There  was, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Caledonian  Company  said,  "an  enormous 
expenditure  of  capital,  which,  if  much  longer  continued,  must  have 
resulted  in  serious  disaster  to  one  or  both;"  and  the  chairman 
of  the  North  British  stated  that  £40,000  in  parliamentary  expenses 
alone  would  be  saved  in  the  first  half  of  1892.  So,  too,  it  has  been 
shown  (Giles:  Letters  in  Times,  September  17th,  1892,  and  January 
2nd,  1893)  that,  in  the  competition  between  the  Midland  and  the 
Great  Northern,  the  total  train  service  was  increased  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling  in  order  to  add  one  more  passenger  to 
each  passenger-train  load,  and  a  fraction  more  than  a  ton  of  goods 
to  each  goods-train  load.  Apparently  the  average  passenger-train 
load  for  England  and  Wales  is  only  forty  persons,  even  when  the 
immense  traffic  of  the  always-full  metropolitan  trains  is  included. 
Still  the  tendency  is  toward  multiplication,  and  the  journalistic 
geniuses  who  recount  the  latest  feats  of  express  racing  to  the  North 
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evidently  think  they  are  subserving  a  genuine  public  interest. 
Even  three  parallel  trunk  lines  are  not  enough,  but  we  must  needs 
have  a  fourth  "pushed  into  London,"  as  Mr.  Hole  says,  "to  the 
injury  of  one  of  its  finest  districts,  the  compression  of  thousands  of 
its  population  into  narrower  quarters  already  overcrowded,  the 
noise  of  engine  whistles,  fog  signals,  and  truck  shunting.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  spend  6^  millions,  besides  enormous  law 
costs,  to  substitute  these  blessings  for  the  abode  of  artists  and 
writers  whose  gardens  at  least  afford  some  space  and  fresh  air  to 
this  overgrown  city."  Sir  George  Findlay  commented  on  the 
absurd  fact  that  "  between  all  the  principal  towns  there  are 
running  daily  large  numbers  of  express  trains  by  the  different 
routes,  very  often  at  the  same  hours  or  nearly  so,  and  in  most 
cases  at  the  same  speed  and  fares."  Well  may  railway  advocates 
complain  that  under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
rates  and  fares  ! 

We  cannot  stay  to  count  the  many  forms  this  evil  takes.  It  is, 
perhaps,  at  its  height  when — and  this  is  a  frequent  case — the  rail- 
way has  reached  the  maximum  of  economic  influence,  when  the 
interests  of  a  particular  town  or  district  have  become  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  certain  line,  which  can  thus  make  or  mar  its 
fortunes.  Sometimes  the  competition  between  two  railway  com- 
panies virtually  becomes  a  struggle  for  life  between  the  different 
communities  which  these  lines  are  supposed  to  serve,  which  really 
they  have  set  at  each  other's  throats.  Sometimes — as  w4th  Man- 
chester and  her  Ship  Canal,  and  Hull  and  the  Hull  and  Barnsley 
line — a  town  has  been  tempted,  in  self-defence,  to  mortgage  its 
resources  in  the  establishment  of  a  competing  system  of  transport. 
Eivalry  between  two  sets  of  capitalists  is  then  exaggerated  into 
something  very  like  civil  war,  city  being  set  against  city,  port 
against  port,  coal-field  against  coal-field,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
destroy  its  fellow,  and  to  procure  the  expenditure  of  double  the 
effort  necessary  to  a  particular  social  service.  An  examination  of 
the  instances  would,  I  believe,  show  that  the  desired  gain  is  always 
sunk  in  the  waste  of  the  struggle.  Then,  outside  this  deliberate 
competition,  there  is  a  great  class  of  losses  purely  incidental  to  the 
division  of  the  communications  of  the  country  into  a  number  of 
independent  properties,  necessarily  connected,  as  towns  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but,  like  them,  separated  by  difference  of  custom  and 
commercial  method,  jealousy  and  blind  self-interest,  as  well  as  by 
ditches,  toll-bars,  and  octrois.  This  economic  separatism  is,  I 
suppose,  the  typical  malady  of  the  nineteenth  century.  How  our 
descendants,  when  they  have  learned  to  substitute  co-operation 
for  competition  and  social  enterprise  for  private  monopoly,  will 
laugh  at  our  stupidity  ! 
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THE    ALTERNATIVE    OF    ULTRA-MONOPOLY. 

Such  is  one  side,  the  more  rudimentary  stage,  of  railroad  history ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  in  the  oscillation  between  the  equally  mis- 
chievous extremes  of  pseudo-competition  and  ultra-monopoly  there 
is  always  a  prevailing  tendency  in  the  latter  direction.  This  was 
nearly  as  apparent  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
CoEQmittee  in  1844  affirmed,  almost  in  Stephenson's  words,  that 
''competition  would  do  more  injury  to  the  railway  companies  than 
good  to  the  public,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  effect  of  monopoly, 
both  on  the  public  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  railway  companies, 
was  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against."  The  only  effective  safe- 
guard has  never  been  tried.  The  one  evil  has  continued  and  still 
continues  to  produce  the  other.  Threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the 
railway  companies  took  to  amalgamation.  There  is  no  need  here 
to  trace  this  internal  process,  in  which,  beside  the  wastefulness  of 
competition,  important  influences  in  later  years  have  been  the 
increased  costliness  of  labour  and  the  increased  exactions  of  the 
trading  and  travelling  public,  the  railway  workers,  and  the  State 
acting  on  behalf  of  these  various  sections  of  the  community.  So 
the  actual  amalgamation  of  companies  has  of  late  succeeded  traffic 
and  tariff  arrangements  which,  so  far  as  the  trader  is  concerned, 
give  the  same  result.  Every  fresh  agitation  has  tended  to  bring 
the  companies  into  line  in  mutual  defence  ;  and  a  very  considerable 
solidification  of  their  interests  has  been  one  of  the  unexpected 
results  of  the  passage  and  working  of  the  recent  Eailway  Bates  Acts. 

Coincidently  with  this  internal  consolidation,  the  outward 
buttresses  of  the  railway  monopoly  have  been  strengthened  and 
extended.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  their  origin  railway  lines 
were  designed  to  be  let  to  carriers ;  but  locomotive  power  was  from 
the  first  held  exclusively  by  the  railway  companies.  The  idea  of  tolls 
was  soon  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  since  the  end  of  the  thirties 
the  passenger  traffic  has  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  companies, 
who  very  soon  afterwards  established  themselves  in  the  goods, 
carting,  and  terminal  work,  which,  in  America,  has  been  retained 
by  independent  and  competing  bodies.  A  much  more  important 
extinction  of  outside  competition  followed.  Not  content  with  the 
seizure  for  purposes  of  private  profit  of  the  main  arteries  of  trade 
and  social  intercourse — a  process  which  made  the  long  and  costly 
nationahsation  of  the  highroads  sterile  and  almost  ridiculous — 
the  railway  companies  proceeded  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
canals,  docks,  and  even  steamship  hnes,  so  that  in  course  of  time 
they  have  got  an  even  tighter  grip  than  the  great  American  cor- 
porations of  the  whole  means  of  transit  and  transport,  on  which  the 
trade  of  the  country  depends. 
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CANALS,    DOCKS,    STEAMERS,    AS    ADJUNCTS. 

The  history  of  the  seizure  of  the  canals  is  particularly  scandalous, 
and  it  proves,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that  the  pretext  of  com- 
petition was  never  seriously  believed  in  by  those  who  have 
constantly  held  it  up  for  the  delusion  of  an  innocent  people.  One- 
third  of  the  canal  system  of  the  kingdom  now  belongs  to  the 
railway  companies,  and  it  is  significant  that  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  traffic  is  carried  thereon,  the  remaining  proportion  having 
been  deliberately  choked  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  dearer  method 
of  transport.  A  writer  in  the  Times  quite  truly  explains  the  higher 
development  and  greater  cheapness  of  the  canals  in  France  and 
other  European  countries  by  the  observation  that  "  the  Continental 
canals  are  almost  exclusively  the  creation  of  the  State,  and  are 
administered  as  national  systems  for  the  public  benefit,  while  our 
canals  are  entirely  the  result  of  private  enterprise."  But  in  spite 
of  poverty,  diversity  of  gauge  and  depth,  and  other  defects,  our  canals 
might  have  remained  and  been  developed  as  effective  competitors 
for  the  goods  traffic  of  the  country  if  they  had  had  no  worse 
enemy  than  the  "private  enterprise"  of  their  original  owners. 
Canals  cost  only  a  seventh  as  much  in  construction  and  a  fourth 
as  much  in  maintenance  as  railroads,  and  heavy  traffic'''  costs 
hardly  a  third  as  much  by  water.  These  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  to  the  trader  for  keeping  them  open,  to  the  railway  magnate 
for  closing  them.  Parliament — until  1888,  when  it  sought  to  lock 
the  broken  door — has  done  its  best  to  aid  the  railway  magnate,  at 
the  cost  of  the  country.  So,  though  as  yet  to  a  smaller  extent, 
with  the  docks  at  several  large  seaports.  In  all  these  cases 
Parliament  has  helped  the  advance  of  the  great  railroad  corpora- 
tions into  domains  where  competition  or  some  other  check  upon 
monopoly  previously  existed.  On  the  sea,  where  competing  traffic 
could  not  be  altogether  crushed  out,  they  have  introduced  a  new 
evil  which  we  can  only  now  mention — that  of  preferential  rates  on 
foreign  or  other  long-distance  trade.  But  even  into  this  field  the 
railway  companies  are  entering  more  and  more  extensively,  so 
that  they  already  almost  monopolise  the  cross-channel  communica- 
tions, while  the  Great  Eastern  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Companies  are  absorbing  an  increasing  part  of  the 
North  Sea  carrying  trade ;  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  railway 

*  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sources  of  waste  on  the  railway  system.  Thu^ 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  a  half  of  the  goods  traffic  consists  of 
minerals,  and,  according  to  calculations  by  Mr.  Price  Williams  ("  Journal  of 
Statistical  Society,"  September,  1896),  no  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  mineral 
trains  are  hauled  back  empty  on  their  return  journey.  In  other  words,  45  per 
cent  of  the  mineral  train  mileage,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  goods  train 
mileage  (a  total  of  five  million  train  miles),  is  non-paying. 
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and  steamship  lines  threaten  some  day  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  an  enormous  system  of  transport  monopoly  before  which  the 
nation  may  find  itself  practically  powerless.  The  Joint  Committee 
of  1872  reported  that— 

Committees  and  commissions  carefully  chosen  have  for  the  last  thirty 
years  clung  to  one  form  of  competition  or  another ;  it  has  nevertheless  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  competition  must  fail  to  do  for  railways  what  it 
does  for  ordinary  trades,  and  no  means  have  been  devised  by  which  it  can  be 
permanently  maintained. 

We  can  only  echo  this  ancient  verdict,  and  lament  that  out  of  the 
alternative  extremes  the  country  has  reaped  so  much  evil  and  so 
little  good. 

III.— THE  FAILURE  OF  STATE  EEGULATION. 

But,  says  Dr.  Dunckley, 

the  case  for  State  purchase  does  not  stand  precisely  where  it  did  some 
years  ago.  The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  very  considerably  increased. 
It  can  no  longer  be  contended  that  traders  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
companies.  The  Act  of  1888  recognises  the  right  of  public  bodies  and  of 
private  individuals  to  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  rates,  and  it  provides  a 
permanent  tribunal  of  the  highest  rank  by  which  all  complaints  relating  to 
goods  traffic  may  be  heard  and  settled. 

This  is  the  State  Regulation  argument ;  and  applied  all  round,  as 
a  skilful  manipulator  would  apply  it,  it  makes  a  specious  red  herring 
to  that  vast  majority  of  men  whose  stake  in  the  question,  although 
very  great,  is  indirect,  and  therefore  generally  invisible.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  claim  here  made,  even  in  its  most 
extended  form,  goes  only  a  very  short  way  toward  a  defence  of  the 
present  system.  The  protection  of  a  certain  class  or  certain  classes 
of  its  subjects  from  sheer  extortion  and  robbery  is  only  the  State's 
more  elementary  duty,  not  at  all  its  final  justification  and  resting- 
place.  We  are  attempting  to  pursue  this  inquiry  on  broad  scien- 
tific lines ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  if  there  were  no  railway-rates 
agitations,  no  blood-tax  upon  railway  labour,  no  scandalous  over- 
crowding or  over-charging  in  passenger  services,  the  largest  part  of 
the  case  for  nationalisation  would  remain.  To  complete  our  review, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  public  discontent 
which  has  outlived  scores  of  agitations,  inquiries,  legislative  and 
legal  decisions,  is  not  due  either  to  perversity  or  to  accidental 
cn^cumstances,  but  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  blundering 
efforts  to  evade  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  life.  This 
we  will  attempt  briefly  to  do  by  an  appeal  both  to  history  and  to 
principle  ;  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  chief  things  the  State  has  done 
or  attempted  to  do  or  allowed  to  be  done  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
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evils  of  despotic  monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  of  anarchic  com- 
petition on  the  other,  and  by  considering  these  in  the  Hght  of  the 
demands  which  arise  out  of  the  essential  conditions  of  transport 
business.  In  doing  so  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
companies,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  satisfied  to  apply  a  low 
standard,  an  easy  test.  That  would  only  be  to  betray  the  social 
interests,  economic  as  well  as  moral,  which  we  are  trying  to  throw 
into  prominence.  If  it  be  admitted  that  not  merely  a  high  but  a 
constantly-rising  standard  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  railway 
system  is  necessary  to  our  national  welfare,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
private  ownership,  though  it  has  reached  a  fairly  high  level,  cannot 
give  a  guarantee  of  continuous  progress,  then  we  must  adjudge  it 
a  failure.  If  we  find  that  regulation  without  ownership  means  the 
shirking  of  every  problem  which  is  not  forced  upon  the  State  by 
desperate  pressure,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  are  ;  that  there  is  a 
constant  inertia  against  enterprise  and  initiation ;  that  the  slightest 
benefits  are  only  procured  by  costly  and  wearisome  agitation,  then, 
again,  we  must  conclude  that  the  private  monopoly  is  a  dangerous 
burden  upon  the  productive  energies  of  the  people. 

A. — WHAT    HAS   BEEN    DONE    FOR    THE    RAILWAY    WORKERS  I    HOURS. 

The  various  interests  involved  may  be  divided  for  our  purpose 
into  those  of  the  trader  (behind  whom  stand  the  body  of  con- 
sumers, the  whole  nation) ;  the  traveller  (including  especially  those 
whose  travels  are  restricted  to  the  few  miles  underground  or 
through  the  chimney  pots  that  lie  between  home  and  work) ;  and 
the  railway  employ^.  The  last-named  class  may  be  taken  first, 
partly  in  justice  to  a  till  lately  neglected  body  of  labourers,  on 
whose  faithfulness  and  skill  we  are  daily  dependent,  and  partly 
because  the  treatment  of  its  "hands"  is  coming  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  simplest  test  of  the  status  of  any  industrial  concern. 
This  test  is  naturally  applied  most  severely  to  employments  of  a 
public  and  regular  and  routine  character,  and  of  large  size.  Thus 
the  demand  has  arisen,  and  has  received  Ministerial  endorsement, 
that  Government,  both  imperial  and  local,  should  constitute  itself 
a  "model  employer."  If  railway  directors  object  to  being  sub- 
jected to  this  requirement,  railway  servants  will  be  more  than  ever 
justified  in  looking  enviously  to  their  friends  in  the  Post  Office  and 
in  the  Government  dockyards.  The  economist  will  say  that  this  is 
precisely  one  of  the  businesses  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  it. 
M.  Paul  de  Eousiers"  rules  railway  labour  out  of  the  category  of 
businesses  directly  liable  to  crises,  remarking  that  "  railway 
employes  are  not,   strictly  speaking,  men  who  can  be  taken  on 

*  "  The  Labour  Question  in  Britain,"  p.  342. 
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or  dismissed  as  occasion  requires,  but  in  a  sense  officials."  Not 
only  "  in  a  sense,"  but  in  all  essential  respects,  railway  workers 
are  public  officials,  and  the  railway  system  is  a  sort  of  purloined 
branch  of  the  civil  service.  The  work  is  responsible  and  skilled, 
and  yet  to  a  large  extent,  as  M.  de  Eousiers  puts  it,  "despecialised," 
and  it  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  independence  and  regularity. 
So  far  as  there  is  irregularity  of  employment,  this  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  attributed  to  private  ownership;  for  if  the  whole 
system  were  atnalgamated  under  the  State  there  would  be  much 
greater  mobility,  and  fluctuations,  being  spread  over  a  larger  area, 
would  be  much  less  felt.  Add  to  these  characteristics  that  the 
railways  have  been  more  or  less  under  State  supervision  for  half  a 
century,  and  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  expecting  something 
very  near  model  conditions  of  employment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  in  this  respect  a  signal  instance  of 
the  vices  pertaining  to  private  capitalism  on  the  grand  scale — that 
is,  when  it  has  grown  beyond  the  proportions  in  which  personal 
relationship  between  employer  and  employed  is  possible.  Until 
four  years  ago  the  prevalent  hours  of  labour  were  fitly  described — 
in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Channing's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  January  23,  1891 — as  "  a  grave  scandal,  and  a  constant  source 
of  danger  both  to  the  men  themselves  and  to  the  travelling  public." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  reform  would  have  come  even  then 
but  for  the  danger  to  travellers  and  the  losses  by  compensation. 
The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Eichardson,  arguing  the  matter  from  a 
physician's  point  of  view,  declared  most  positively  that  for  all  such 
occupations  as  those  of  engine-drivers,  guards,  and  others,  "  eight 
hours  is  the  extreme  limit  of  labour  compatible  with  healthy  life." 
Yet  of  27,000  drivers  and  firemen  on  fifteen  chief  hues,  over  80  per 
cent  were  in  1890  returned  as  having  been  kept  at  work  for  twelve 
hours,  and  about  14  per  cent  for  more  than  eighteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  The  record  for  goods  guards  was  nearly  as  bad  ;  and 
over  a  fifth  of  the  signalmen  were  returned  as  working  twelve 
hours  without  relief.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1892  on  the  subject  "went  generally  to  show,"  says  the 
Eeport,  "  that  long  hours  were  to  a  large  extent  systematic,  and 
that  the  calculation  of  hours  by  the  week  or  fortnight  instead  of  by 
the  day  leads  to  the  regular  and  systematic  recurrence  of  hours  far 
in  excess  of  a  fair  day's  work." 

THE    DEATH-TAX   OF   RAILWAY   LABOUR. 

The  waste  of  life  which  this  slave-driving  has  involved  during 
the  last  fifty  years  is,  of  course,  incalculable ;  but  it  must  be  so 
great  as  to  justify  the  worst  things  that  leaders  of  the  men  have 
said   in   their  periodic  attempts  to   strengthen  their  unions  and 
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arouse  public  opinion/'-  "  As  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  and 
maiming  of  the  workmen,"  says  Mr.  Clem.  Edwards, 

the  accident  returns  for  1895  bear  truly  awful  testimony;  one  out  of  every 
1,052  men  employed  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  175  was  injured.  Speaking 
at  Battersea  in  1893,  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said:  "In  eighteen  years,  from 
1874  to  1893,  12,000  men  have  been  killed  and  160,000  injured  on  the  railways 
of  the  kingdom.  In  seven  years  1,220  out  of  14,000  shunters  have  been  killed 
and  11,690  injured,  which  means  that  80  per  cent  can  look  forward  to  being 
killed  or  severely  injured  in  seven  years." 

To  what  a  wicked  extent  this  mortality  was  due  to  sheer 
indifference  is  shown  by  the  improvement  in  recent  years,  as  the 
attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the  scandal,  and  also  by 
the  superior  record  of  those  companies  which  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  contracting-out  clause  to  evade  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  Many  of  these  accidents  arise  from 
causes  other  than  long  hours.  A  number  of  instances  will  be  found 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Labour  Commission.  Whether  in 
the  adoption  of  safeguards,  or  the  compensation  for  accidents,  full 
justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  workers  till  the  principle  of  "  common 
employment"  has  been  completely  abandoned,  and  railway  servants 
are  put  on  a  level  with  the  passengers  for  whom  they  risk  their 
lives.  So  far  as  long  hours  are  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Parliament 
took  the  matter  in  hand  at  last  in  1893,  and  the  Act  then  framed 
is  at  least  a  recognition  of  public  duties,  if  not  by  any  means  a 
conclusive  measure.  To  the  most  hardly-pressed  classes  of  traffic 
workers,  at  least  (clerical  servants  are  expressly  excluded),  it  secures 
that  their  hours  may  be  brought  within  what  the  Board  of  Trade, 
subject  to  the  superior  decision  of  the  Eailway  Commissioners, 
may  decide  to  be  "  reasonable  limits,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  work."  Sir 
George  Findlay  told  the  Labour  Commission  that  "long  hours  and 
overtime  are  the  most  costly  services  possible."  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  platonic  resolutions  to  be  "reasonable"  and 
economical,  and  the  definite  arrangements  made  in  the  dockyards 
and  other  Government  establishments.  The  opposition  of  the 
companies,  even  to  this  moderate  and  urgent  step,  is  significant; 
especially  when,  as  before  the  Committee  of  1891,  it  took  the  form 
of  a  contention  that  "the  Board  of  Trade  would  thus  be  required 
to  perform  an  impossibility,"  and,  as  an  alternative  threat,  that 

*  "  The  200,000  workers  in  the  traffic  departments  of  the  railways  con- 
tribute only  48,000  trade  unionists,  mostly  from  such  higher  grades  as  guards 
and  engine-drivers." — Webb  :  "  History  of  Trades  Unionism,"  p.  429.  But  at 
a  Hyde  Park  demonstration  for  the  ventilation  of  grievances,  on  September 
12th,  1897,  Mr.  W.  Harford,  then  General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Society, 
said  "  their  membership  was  now  80,000,  as  against  half  that  number  not  long 
ago."     The  General  Railway  Workers'  Union  was  only  established  in  1889. 
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''the  control  of  railways  would  in  this  way  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  persons  responsible  for  their  success  as  commercial 
undertakings,  with  the  result  that  private  capital  would  be  diverted 
from  a  business  placed  in  so  anomalous  a  position,  and  the  State 
would  ultimately  be  obliged  to  take  over  the  railways  altogether."-'' 
We  shall  see  the  same  threat  applied  in  regard  to  reforms  in  the 
passenger  and  goods  services,  and  we  shall  see  also  that  it  is  not 
as  destitute  of  justification  as  the  impatient  worker,  or  passenger, 
or  trader  may  often  have  supposed. 

WAGES AND    MORE    THREATS  ! 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  says,  that  the  Act  of  1894 
has  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  wages f — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  companies  have  revenged  themselves  upon  Parliament  and 
the  men  by  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  with  the  other — it  is  evidently  useless  to  expect  more 
than  the  slightest  concessions  to  humanity  and  decency  from  what 
has  become  a  virtually  irresponsible  bureaucracy.  The  level  of 
railway  wages  was  already  notoriously  low.  According  to  a  Board 
of  Trade  Return  70-9  per  cent  of  those  employed  were  receiving  25s. 
a  week  or  less,  and  42-1  per  cent  no  more  than  20s.,  figures  which 
seem  to  establish  the  complaint  recorded  at  the  Eailway  Workers' 
Congress  of  1897  that  "  we  are  the  lowest  paid  on  the  average  of 
any  class  of  workmen" — that  is,  workmen  of  any  skill.  That  one- 
half  of  the  railway  workers  of  the  kingdom  should  fall,  as  regards 
wages,  into  the  category  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his  study  of 
London  poverty,  described  as  that  of  "  the  poor  and  ill-paid," 
cannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  national  disgrace.  Sir  George 
Findlay  told  the  Labour  Commission  that  porters  at  Euston  earned 
about  18s.  a  week,  but  he  failed  to  explain  how  a  man  could  live  in 
decency  in  London  on  this  pittance.  A  partial  explanation  is,  doubt- 
less, to  be  found  in  the  system  of  tips — that  universal  mark  of  a 
starved  and  demoralised  occupation.  This  is  at  Euston,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  "model"  system,  and  the  great  majority  of  railway 
workers  have  not  even  this  illicit  compensation.  Some  of  them 
get  houses  free  or  at  a  small  rent,  but  too  often  (as  at  Motherwell  in 
1890,  when  dragoons  had  to  be  called  in  to  protect  the  evictors) 
this  is  only  another  means  of  holding  the  men  in  subjection.  To 
be  set  over  against  such  doubtful  privileges  there  are  various 
arrangements,  such  as  the  aggregation  of  hours,  the  "booking" 
and  "trip"  systems — by  which,  as  the  men  allege,  unfair  deduc- 
tions are  made,  fines  inflicted  for  petty  reasons — and  other  small 

*  Mr.  Drage's  summary  of  evidence  before  the  Hours  of  Labour  Committee, 
prepared  for  the  Labour  Commission.— C-6,894,  XI.,  p.  100. 
t  "  The  Labour  Problem,"  p.  97. 
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grievances.  Sir  George  Findlay  defended  the  companies  by  plead- 
ing that  salaries  had  increased  £200,000  in  three  years,  and  that 
"  if  this  increase  continues  the  public  will  in  time  have  to  pay  for 
it  in  increased  rates  and  fares  and  in  reduced  accommodation;" 
and  he  frankly  threatened  that  the  companies  would  be  driven  by 
means  of  "united  action  in  self-defence"  to  "raise  the  charges  to 
a  considerable  extent."  But  we  rather  think  that,  ere  it  consents 
to  any  fresh  increase  of  its  already  excessive  burdens,  the  public  will 
want  to  know  whether  the  inability  to  raise  wages,  as  they  have 
been  raised  in  other  industries,  to  a  decent  level  is  not  due  to  an 
inherently  wasteful  type  of  industrial  organisation,  and  whether  it 
will  not  rather  seek  the  solution  of  the  double  difficulty  in  that 
measure  of  consolidation  by  which  alone  great  economies  can  now 
be  effected. 

DESPOTISM,    IN    THEORY. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  tendency,  more  and  not  less  marked  as  the 
system  extends  and  the  pressure  of  traffic  increases,  for  railway 
employment  to  be  managed  on  purely  autocratic  lines.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  tendency  which  arises  out  of  those  central  characteristics 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  seem  to  point  to 
nationalisation  as  a  logical  and  an  inevitable  end.  Even  the  most 
intelligent  of  managers  speak  of  the  need  of  discipline  in  the 
service  as  if  they  hailed  from  Whitehall — forgetful  that  the 
justification  of  discipline  in  a  governmental  executive  is  that  it 
acts  under  direct  parliamentary  responsibility  and  control.  Sir 
George  Findlay  chose  the  most  daring  of  all  the  possible  analogies 
when  he  told  the  Labour  Commission  that — 

Trades  Unionism  is  as  incompatible  with  the  railway  service  as  with  that 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  Railways  are  a  controlled  monopoly,  and  are  quite 
rightly  brought  to  book  by  Parliament  where  the  safety  of  the  public  is 
involved;  but  the  management  of  their  affairs  and  the  discipline  and  the 
regulation  of  the  railways  must  be  left  to  the  manager,  who  corresponds  to  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  An  appeal  to  the  directors  over  the  commanding  officer 
ought  seldom  to  be  made,  and  an  appeal  to  Parliament  never.* 

Here  is  autocracy  naked  and  unashamed !  We  have  heard  of 
theoretic  Anarchists  who  thought  the  Post  Office  would  be  better  as 
a  private  enterprise ;  and  we  have  heard  of  theoretic  Absolutists 
who  would  have  the  army  and  the  executive  generally  free  even 
from  the  present  semblance  of  parliamentary  control.  It  appears 
that  what  Mr.  Ac  worth  would  call  "the  true  railway  creed,"  as 
interpreted  by  the  greatest  railway  official  of  his  day,  is  a  blend  of 
these  two  opposite  heresies.  Again,  Sir  George  Findlay  said  too 
little  or  too  much ;  he  did  not  say,  for  instance,  whether  he  thought 

*  P.P.,  C.  6,894,  XI.,  p.  55. 
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that  Tommy  Atkins  would  be  content  to  be  drum-headed  for  breach 
of  rules  made  by  a  junta  of  private  profit-mongers.  Absurd  as  the 
whole  passage  is,  it  shows  the  spirit  in  which  railway  property  is 
managed.  We  should  relish  the  confession  of  a  parity  between 
this  business  and  the  Government  departments  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  railway  managers  refuse — and  are,  indeed,  unable  to  give — any 
such  guarantee  of  personal  justice  as  the  Administration  gives  under 
democracy.  History  shows  that  they  carry  out  the  military  idea 
a  oiitrmice.  It  was  one  of  the  "strong  points"  with  the  late 
manager  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  if  we  may  venture 
again  to  quote  him  as  a  favourable  type  of  his  class,  to  refuse 
altogether  to  recognise  trades  unions  or  their  officials.  We  need 
not  stay  here  to  scarify  for  the  thousandth  time  the  egregious 
assumption  that  labour  power  may  be  fairly  treated  as  an  external 
and  soulless  commodity,  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  quantities,  like  so 
much  beef  and  mutton  ;  nor  to  comment  on  the  stupidity  and 
illogicality  of  denying  at  the  same  time  the  superior  right  of  society, 
and  the  right  of  labour  to  make  a  collective  bargain.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  power  the  railway  corporations  have  been  allowed 
to  gather,  and  for  the  total  failure  of  "regulation  "  to  establish  a 
standard  of  public  utility,  that  at  this  time  of  day  it  should  be 
possible  to  proclaim  as  a  pure  despotism  a  concern  including  a 
tenth  of  the  total  railway  capital  and  a  sixth  of  the  railway 
workers  of  the  country.  In  principle,  if  not  in  practice,  the  best 
railway  system,  the  most  powerful  aggregation  of  capital  of  any 
kind,  in  the  country  is  thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Laws's 
"bureau  "  of  blackleg  dockers. 

DESPOTISM    IN    PRACTICE. 

Nor  is  practice  wanting,  for  in  December,  1896,  this  principle 
of  military  industrialism  was  resorted  to  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Eailway  Company.  A  number  of  skilled  employes  wished 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their  hours  from  sixty-eight  to  sixty  a 
week,  and  a  redress  of  other  grievances,  and  they  took  the  obvious ' 
and  sensible  method  of  collective  representation.  The  Union 
Executive,  however,  not  only  failed  to  secure  recognition,  but  a 
deliberate  inquisition  was  set  on  foot,  as  a  result  of  which,  under 
pretext  that  a  strike  was  in  preparation,  a  number  of  men  were 
marked  down  and  dismissed.  Under  pressure  of  pubUc  opinion, 
and  through  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  difference  was 
patched  up  and  the  men  reinstated.  But  the  Company  main- 
tained throughout  the  same  arbitrary  attitude,  and  it  is  at  least 
in  their  power  to  do  suh  rosa  what  they  then  openly  essayed. 
The  episode  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  newer  developments 
of  Anarchist  capitahsm ;    and  the  future  of  the  workers  affected 
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by  the  agitation  is  clouded  by  apprehensions  of  further  oppression. 
A  more  disastrous  example  of  the  same  policy,  operating  at  a  lower 
point  in  railway  development,  was  the  Scottish  strike  of  1890-91, 
which  lasted  six  weeks ;  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  and  nearly  all  the  mineral  traffic  ;  threw,  at  one  time,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  out  of  work  ;  closed  shipyards,  factories,  and 
engineering  works ;  cost  the  men  over  £20,000  for  maintenance  and 
double  as  much  in  lost  wages;  and  raised  prices,  especially  of  coal, 
to  famine  level."  The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  as  of  the 
Caledonian  Eailway  dispute  in  1883,  was  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
panies to  deal  with  labour  as  a  collective  unit ;  the  chief  grievance 
was  the  intolerable  length  of  the  hours  of  service,  commonly  ranging 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  and  even  to  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch.  For 
years  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  better  conditions  of  work. 
Arbitration  was  always  refused  by  the  employers.  At  last  the  men, 
in  return,  as  they  said,  for  various  kinds  of  unfair  treatment,!  made 
the  mistake  of  going  out  without  notice.  The  companies  took 
a  prompt  and  hard  revenge.  They  "  availed  themselves  of  all  the 
resources  which  the  law  allowed  them,"  says  Mr.  Mavor ;  "they 
evicted  strikers  from  their  houses  ;  they  arrested  funds  supplied  by 
the  public  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on  strike ;  they  sued 
hundreds  of  the  men  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  and  in- 
stituted proceedings  under  the  Conspiracy  Act."  They  refused  to 
deal  with  the  Union  or  even  with  any  body  of  the  men  till  they 
had  individually  submitted.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  here  the 
compromise  which  was  reached  after  six  weeks'  strife.  It  is  the 
causes  of  the  dispute  which  are  especially  significant. 

THE    COST    OF    OFFICIAL    INCAPACITY. 

Mr.  Mavor 's  account  of  these  throws  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  subject.     He  says: — 

As  regards  the  railway  companies,  the  leading  cause  was  the  mere  fact  of 
growth  in  dimensions  without  accompanying  growth  in  administrative  skill, 
personnel,  and  means.  .  .  .  The  dangers  attending  sudden  expansion 
necessarily  diminish  as  the  corporation  grows  larger,  since  under  normal 
circumstances  each  increment  bears  a  lessening  proportion  to  the  whole, 
and  steps  become  easier  from  one  plane  of  organisation  to  another.  Thus, 
although  a  huge  corporation,  like  the  London  and  North-Western  Kailway, 
for  example,  is  subject  to  the  class  of  dangers  to  which  bureaucratic  govern- 
ments are  liable,  it  is  worth  its  while  to  secure  an  abler  body  of  administrators 
than  a  smaller  corporation;  having  altogether  larger  interests,  it  can,  as  a 
whole,  secure  more  adequate  administration  of  details.  The  Scottish  railways, 
especially  the  North  British,  have  grown  too  fast  from  insignificant  into 
considerable  corporations.     Their  development  has  been  lop-sided.      The  three 

*  "  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike,"  by  James  Mavor. 
t  P.P.,  C.  6,894,  XI.,  p.  61. 
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railway  systems  suffered  from  the  strike  directly  as  the  rapidity  of  their 
expansion  in  recent  years,  and  inversely  as  the  proportions  of  plant  to  work. 
The  second  cause,  as  regards  the  companies,  was  the  keenness  of  competition, 
especially  between  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Companies.  This 
competition  has  manifested  itself  not  so  much  in  reduced  rates,  either  for 
passengers  or  for  goods,  as  in  securing  main  routes  and  access  to  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Mavor  goes  on  to  mention  some  schemes  for  the  extension 
of  these  several  monopohes,  involving  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  money,  "for  purely  competitive  reasons."  "In  consequence  of 
competition,  too,  trains  are  run  on  many  routes  half  empty  in  order 
to  give  a  delusively  attractive  service."  Here  is  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  evils  the  development  of  which  we  traced  in  our  last 
section,  and  of  the  failure  of  State  "regulation"  to  touch  them. 
Competition,  without  benefiting  either  traveller  or  trader,  has 
involved  an  enormous  waste  of  social  energies  and  credit,  and  the 
worker  has  had  to  suffer  an  especial  penalty.  In  this  case  of  the 
three  chief  Scottish  lines  the  men  have  been  affected,  as  Mr.  Mavor 
shows, 

(a)  by  increasing  their  hours  of  labour,  and,  in  doing  so,  breaking  in  upon  their 
established  personal  customs ;  (6)  by  unskilful  arrangement  of  conditions  of 
work,  and  want  of  obvious  provisions  for  comfort  of  employes ;  (c)  by  pettily 
autocratic  treatment  of  men  by  unpractical  subordinate  officials,  involving 
ignorance  by  departmental  heads  of  the  existence  of  grievances  and  consequent 
accumulation  of  grievances  and  arbitrary  punishment  of  men  for  trifling 
offences. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  service  had  been  degraded  to  an  intolerable 
extent  by  an  incapable  and  stubborn  administration.     It  was 

a  revolt  of  labourers  against  inefficient  organisation  of  their  industry.  The 
charge  against  the  railway  companies  is  not  that  they  have  secured  enormous 
gains  by  overworking  their  employes,  but  that,  having  undertaken  the  function 
of  public  carriers,  they  have  exercised  this  function  inefficiently. 

No  doubt  there  is  only  one  real  and  final  cure  for  a  persistently 
stupid  bureaucracy ;  but,  though  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  nationalisation,  the  Scottish  railway  officials  should  have  remem- 
bered that  there  is  in  some  cases  a  proximate  and  provisional  check, 
that  the  workers  have  a  cure  which  neither  travellers,  traders,  nor 
consumers  have  for  desperate  grievances.  The  loss  and  incon- 
venience by  this  strike  was  a  judgment  upon  the  Scottish  people 
for  their  indifference  to  the  bodily  welfare  of  an  important  class  of 
their  servants — ("  the  pubhc  took  no  interest  in  the  long  hours  of 
railway  servants  until  their  Christmas  turkeys  were  delayed ;  then 
they  upbraided  indiscriminately,"  says  Mr.  Mavor) — and  for  their 
sluggish  disregard  of  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their 
children. 
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*'  PUBLIC    TRUST         OR    PRIVATE    PROFIT. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  contracting-out  question  ; 
but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  accident  funds  with  obhgatory  mem- 
bership, as  under  the  London  and  North-Western  Eailway,  are  a 
powerful  instrument  of  tyranny,  especially  since  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  this  betrayal  of  the  Act  of  1880.  Whether  it  be  regarded 
as  bribery  or  as  intimidation  the  result  is  the  same — it  is  a  pecu- 
liarly insidious  form  of  the  general  effort  to  destroy  the  proper 
solidarity  of  labour,  and  to  persuade  large  bodies  of  workers  that 
their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  monopoly  which  they 
serve,  rather  than  with  those  of  the  public  whose  needs  it  exploits. 
Of  individual  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  railway  oligarchy  many 
cases  of  punishment  for  political  opinion,  for  trade-union  activity, 
and  even  for  offering  evidence  at  State  inquiries,  have  been  authen- 
tically reported.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  Crewe  case  in  1889, 
which  was  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "  a  shameful  malversa- 
tion in  a  public  trust,"  and  "  conduct  in  the  last  degree  shameful 
and  unworthy,"  and  that  of  the  Cambrian  directors,  who  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  solemnly 
admonished  and  warned  by  the  Speaker.  If  railway  directors  had 
to  answer  thus  for  all  their  "malversations  in  a  public  trust,"  Mr. 
Speaker  would  have  no  time  to  do  anything  but  deliver  sermons. 
But,  after  all,  the  question  which  the  country  has  to  settle  is 
whether  the  railways  are  a  "public  trust "  at  all.  Mr.  Acworth — 
and  he  is  the  best  spokesman  the  companies  have  had — laughed  at 
one  of  the  traders'  committees  which  insisted  that  the  railway 
officials  should  be  "  trustees  of  the  public  highways,"'''  and  pointed 
out,  quite  truly,  that  the  essence  of  trusteeship  is  the  absence  of 
private  profit.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Parliament  to  take  in 
hand  the  responsibilities  it  h^s  too  long  evaded  than  to  waste  time 
in  scolding  and  hampering  men  who  are  only  fulfilling  the  natural 
functions  of  private  monopoly  ?  f 

B. — WHAT    REGULATION    HAS    DONE    FOR    THE    TRAVELLER. 

During  the  experimental  stage  of  railways — which  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  till  1840,  the  date  of  the  first  general  Eegulation 
Act — passenger  traffic  alone  received  any  great  development ;  and  it 
was  proper  that  safety  of  transit  should  have  been  the  first  subject 
of  legislation.  In  1840  and  1842  certain  powers  of  oversight  in 
this  direction  were  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  enabled 

*  "  The  Railways  and  the  Traders,"  p.  293. 

t  For  a  general  statement  of  railway  servants'  grievances,  see  circular 
issued  by  the  Amalgamated  Society,  containing  proposals  formulated  at  the 
Birmingham  Congress  on  October  llth-13th,  and  printed  in  Daily  Chronicle, 
October  25th,  1897. 
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to  safeguard  the  construction  of  new  lines,  to  supervise  by-laws, 
and  to  demand  returns  of  accidents,  traffic,  and  charges.  In 
1837  and  1838  Commons'  Committees  had  been  set  to  inquire  into 
the  wider  question,  and  in  1839  the  House  was  fairly  warned  of 
"  the  difficulties  that  must  arise  from  an  extended  intercommuni- 
cation throughout  the  country,  solely  maintained  by  companies 
acting  for  their  private  interests,  unchecked  by  competition,  and 
uncontrolled  by  authority."  The  year  1845  is  famous  for  the 
passage  of  (we  will  not  say  the  only,  but)  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  railway  regulation — that  charter  of  the  poor  traveller, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cheap  Trains  Act.  The  option  which  this  mea- 
sure gave  of  State  purchase  in  twenty-one  years,  although  much 
discussed  for  a  time,  was  temporarily  extinguished  by  the  rising 
tide  of  commercial  prosperity  and  by  the  adverse  report  of  the 
1865  Commission.  That  a  body  guided  by  a  Duke  of  Devonshire 
should  pronounce  in  favour  of  even  the  most  moderate  experi- 
ment in  practical  collectivism  was  not  to  be  expected.  Actually, 
it  relapsed  into  the  feeble  suggestion  that  companies'  applications 
for  powers  of  extension  or  amalgamation  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  Parliament  to  revise  their  maximum  rates.  State-purchase 
schemes  were,  however,  tabled  by  two  of  the  ablest  Commissioners, 
Sir  Kowland  Hill  and  Mr.  Mansell. 

INFERNAL     REGIONS. 

The  penny-a-mile  standard  established  by  the  Act  of  1845  ("  a 
premium  to  the  lower  orders  to  go  uselessly  wandering  about  the 
country,"  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  it)  is  still  the  measure 
and  the  bound,  with  an  exception  presently  to  be  named,  of 
popular  rights,  although  third-class  traffic  has  long  been  the  main- 
stay of  railway  finance,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  have 
dropped  into  a  rather  costly  form  of  insignificance.  We  have 
already  remarked  how  meagrely  some  companies  fulfil  even  this 
minimum  requirement  of  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  main  lines  the 
provisions  for  public  safety  have  kept  pace  with  the  vast  growth  of 
the  system  ;  and  although  I  have  travelled  even  in  poverty-stricken 
Kussia,  to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, more  comfortably  than  ever  in  my  native  land,  accommodation 
on  the  great  trunk  systems  is  at  last  being  brought  up  to  the 
Continental  level.  On  the  smaller  lines  both  safety  and  comfort 
are  comparatively  neglected.  Level  crossings  survive  even  in  the 
London  suburbs,  and  their  owners  defy  private  and  public  protest 
alike.'''     In  the  heart  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  thousands  of 

*  The  death-trap  where  our  friend  Stepniak,  the  great  Russian  exile,  was 
struck  down  still  yawns  for  fresh  victims. 
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people  are  daily  crowded  into  bare  wooden  compartments  of  the 
smallest  size,  and  jerked  through  foul  tunnels  in  which  good 
ventilation  is  impossible ;  and  there  is  not  even  the  pretence  of 
smoke-combustion  which  the  sanitary  authority  would  extort  in  a 
third-rate  factory  town.  The  astonished  visitor  who  asks  why 
there  are  no  improvements  on  the  London  Underground,  why 
there  are  no  expresses  and  no  proper  lighting,  why  the  most 
scandalous  overcrowding  is  a  regular,  prominent,  and  fully 
recognised  result,  always  gets  the  same  excuse :  The  cost  of 
construction,  especially  the  extortions  of  the  landlords,  has 
entailed  a  burden  so  heavy  as  to  leave  no  margin  for  fresh 
expenditure.  So  the  companies,  who  keep  a  little  army  of 
detectives  on  the  look-out  for  passengers  guilty  of  petty  fraud, 
daily  defraud  multitudes  of  people  by  charging  for  accommodation 
which  they  do  not  and  cannot  give.  Again,  compare  the  splendid 
tourist  arrangements  of  the  Continent  with  the  barbaric  British 
excursion  train,  or  that  pretentious  sham  the  "tourist  ticket." 
The  Kent  lines  are  notorious  for  unpunctuality,  slow  speed,  and 
bad  accommodation ;  and  yet  Mr.  Clem.  Edwards  says  that 
through  their  working  agreement  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  lines  "have  been  able  to  enormously  increase  the  fares" 
to  the  South  Coast  watering  places.  No  wonder  that  an  increasing 
number  of  British  holiday  makers  take  advantage  of  the  Conti- 
nental rundreise  tickets.  A  holiday  at  Lucerne  or  in  the  Ardennes 
nowadays  costs  less  than  a  trip  to  Oban  or  Killarney. 

A     TRIFLE    OF     FORTY    MILLIONS     STERLING. 

Mr.  Acworth  admits  that  English  fares  are  "  at  present  the 
highest  in  Europe;"  and  he  refers  especially  to  "the  sweeping 
reductions  of  passenger  fares,  and  more  recently  of  goods  fares, 
in  Hungary  and  in  neighbouring  countries  effected  by  the  zone 
system."'''  In  Hungary,  he  allows,  rates  have  been  reduced  by 
one-half — a  reform  beside  which  a  "  free  breakfast-table,"  desirable 
and  important  as  that  may  be,  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  a  reform  which 
would  mean  a  saving  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  our  army  and 
navy,  a  matter  of  some  forty  millions  sterling  a  year.  But  we 
cannot  do  this,  it  appears,  because  of  the  generous  way  in  w^hich 
we  have  compensated  the  landlords,  and  our  past  extravagance 
generally.  The  shame  of  the  thing  is  that  the  zone  system  was 
originally,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  a  British  idea.  So 
the  foreigner  picks  our  brains  and  leaves  us  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  our  native  conceit  and  dulness.     Great  reductions  would 


*  "Railway  Mismanagement,"    Nineteenth   Century^   December,   1892. — 
Railway  Economics,"  Economic  Journal,  June,  1892. 
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not  pay  in  England,  Mr.  Acworth  thinks,  but  a  halfpenny  a  mile 
fares  might  answer  in  Ireland  (where  population  is  scattered  and 
diminishing !)  and  would  certainly  be  a  great  social  benefit ! 
Unfortunately,  the  poor  Irish  shareholders  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  experiment. 

One  of  the  few  disadvantages  of  private  as  compared  with  State  railways  is 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  try  bold  experiments.  It  ought  to  be  added,  as  an 
historical  fact,  they  hardly  ever  do. 

Just  SO.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  danger  of  State-owned  in- 
dustry was  stagnation,  the  difficulty  of  getting  improvements  intro- 
duced and  experiments  tried.  Now  it  appears  that  this  is  just  the 
characteristic  of  our  own  private  system ;  while  the  State  systems  of 
the  Continent,  by  improvements  of  their  own  and  by  prompt  seizure 
of  ideas  which  we,  the  boasted  pioneers,  are  too  lazy  to  try,  attract 
our  people,  and  help  the  foreigner  to  fill  our  markets.  Certainly  we 
are  a  great  race  ;  but,  as  the  ''lion  comique"  used  to  sing,  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  last. 

"THE    LOWER    CLASSES." 

But  it  is  the  hard  fate  of  the  travellers  by  necessity,  and 
especially  those  who  must  journey  daily  from  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tant suburb  to  their  daily  work,  that  we  are  mainly  anxious  about. 
London  offers  the  best  illustration  and  the  most  urgent  instance  of 
this  problem ;  but  every  large  provincial  city  would  furnish  a 
counterpart  of  the  following  recent  description  : — 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the  great  London  stations  begin  to 
rouse  themselves  from  their  brief  spell  of  quiet  for  the  long  day's  work. 
Complaining  sounds  are  heard  at  the  bridges  as  the  engines  shake  the  sleep 
out  of  their  joints.  The  semaphores  rattle  down  heavily,  and  strangers  in 
the  big  hotels,  who  are  trying  to  sleep,  know  that  London  has  begTin  work 
again.  Soon  the  grumbling  turns  to  a  steady  hum,  and  then  the  rattle  of 
the  street  traffic  joins  in.  .  .  .  Let  nobody  imagine  that  the  London 
workman's  toil  begins  when  he  enters  the  workshop  or  sets  hand  to  trowel. 
The  labourer  who  lives  at  Shepherd's  Bush  works,  maybe,  on  the  buildings 
at  Poplar ;  the  Southwark  carman  has  his  horse  stabled  at  Westbourne 
Grove  ;  the  Battersea  joiner  gets  his  living  in  Kilburn.  .  .  .  The  great 
lines  are  wrestling  with  countless  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  boy  and 
girl  passengers,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight.  Workmen's  trains  do 
not  arrive  in  London,  as  a  rule,  after  seven  or  half-past  seven,  but  a  fresh 
army  of  clerks  and  warehousemen  and  shop  assistants  presses  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  vanguard,  and  no  sooner  are  they  got  rid  of  than  the  entire 
brigade  of  first  and  second  class  passengers  begins  to  arrive.  But  this  is  long, 
long  after  four  o'clock.  .  .  .  The  scene  at  Liverpool  Street  from  five 
o'clock  onwards  is  an  extraordinary  one.  1  did  not  get  there  until  a  quarter 
to  six,  but  I  should  think  from  10,000  to  15,000  people  must  have  arrived 
between  that  time  and  half-past  seven.  Some  trains  must  have  contained  at 
least  a  thousand  people,  a  third  of  whom  would  have  to  stand  on  the  journey. 
The  trains  from  Walthamstow  and  Enfield  Town  were  especially  crowded. 
The  march-past  of  all  these  workers  was  impressive  enough.  ...  As 
seven  o'clock  drew  on  the  heads  were  no  longer  turned  eagerly  to  look  at  the 
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clock.  Groups  formed  up  about  the  station  ;  slips  of  boys,  with  their  dinner 
in  their  hand,  lounged  idly  on  the  platforms,  and  numbers  of  young  girls, 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  sadly  pale  and  weary-looking,  went  slowly  climbing 
up  the  stairs.  Here  were  the  people  who  could  not  afford  more  than  the 
daily  twopence ;  and,  though  their  work  would  not  begin  till  eight,  they  were 
bound  to  come  an  hour  before  the  time  by  the  last  workmen's  trains.  I  went 
up  to  the  waiting-room,  and  found  a  company  of  girls  and  women  occupying 
the  room — some  of  them  eating  their  breakfast.  The  place  filled  up,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  half  of  them  were  asleep,  their  heads  on  one 
another's  shoulders.  What  a  way  to  begin  the  day  !  A  long  walk  to  the 
station  ;  then  the  crowded  journey  ;  then  an  hour  in  a  waiting-room  ;  and 
then  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  hard  work,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours' 
overtime — and  home,  dead  tired,  in  another  terribly  crowded  carriage.* 

So  it  goes  on  the  workman's  line  par  excellence,  for  the  Great 
Eastern  issues  seven  milhons  of  workmen's  tickets  a  year,  has 
dehberately  cultivated  this  kind  of  traffic,  and  has  found  it  more 
profitable  than  the  select  business  of  lines  like  the  South-Eastern, 
which  do  only  just  so  much  as  the  Act  of  1883  compels  them  to 
do,  and  that  little  in  as  niggardly  a  fashion  as  possible. 

NEW    SLUMS    FOR    OLD. 

An  examination  of  the  fares  of  the  different  companies  will 
show  inequalities  the  most  astonishing,  and  quite  great  enough  to 
account  for  the  lop-sided  development  of  Greater  London.  In  a 
feeble  and  tentative  way  some  lines  are  trying  the  "  group  "  or 
zone  system.  The  Great  Eastern  manages  to  carry  early  passengers 
from  Enfield — 2  If  miles  return — for  2d. ;  but  the  following  table 
of  average  fares  per  mile,  on  the  authority  of  the  London  County 
Council,  will  show  how  exceptional  is  this  approach  to  Continental 
conditions  : — 


d. 

London 0*320 

Paris  0-172 

Brussels     0-127 


d. 

Vienna  0-182 

BudaPest 0-190 

Berlin    0-189 


It  is  the  fate  of  the  present  vicious  system  that  the  exceptional 
displays  of  energy  which  are  extorted  from  it  only  result  in  new 
variations  of  the  old  bitter  evil.  This  is  illustrated  by  the,  in 
itself,  admirable  enterprise  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Clem.  Edwards  :  — 

The  Great  Eastern  had  running  powers  through  the  Essex  Marshes,  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  along  the  Lea  Valley.  Suddenly  it  utilised  them  by  giving 
special  facilities  in  workmen's  trains.  Thereupon  Tottenham  and  West  Ham 
flash  from  small  places  into  huge  centres  of  industrial  population,  with  vast 
estates  of  jerry-built  boxes,  having  bogs  for  foundations,  ditches  for  pathways, 
and  stagnant  pools  for  gardens.  They  are  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden — as 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  Mark  Tapley  really  found  it.      Partially  lying  below 

*  "  New  London,"  reprinted  from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  pp.  54-57. 
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the  river  level,  it  is  painfully  instructive  to  contrast  their  death  rates  with 
other  districts  lying  on  higher  ground.  .  .  .  Facilities  in  only  one  direction 
mean  that  there  will  be  an  undue  congregation  of  workmen's  houses  there. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  public  education,  poor  law  administration,  and 
local  government  is  much  heavier  than  in  a  mixed  or  well-to-do  district,  and 
the  ratable  value  of  workmen's  property  will  be  much  less. 

Municipal  pressure  is,  of  course,  utterly  impotent  before  an  evil 
of  this  magnitude.  The  London  County  Council,  having  obtained 
a  fev^  small  concessions,  seems  to  have  nearly  reached  the  end  of 
its  tether.  In  a  report,  dated  May,  1894,  we  read  the  admission 
that  "further  arguments  are  not  likely  to  advance  matters.  .  .  . 
On  the  main  point,  Sir  Henry  Oakley  (representing  the  companies) 
maintains  a  non-possttmus  attitude.  His  argument  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  the  system  of  cheap  fares  on  the  Metropolitan  railways  is 
not  practicable,  except  on  lines  traversing  throughout  thickly- 
populated  districts."  London  adds  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
a  good-sized  town — some  40,000  souls — to  its  bulk  every  year. 
If  this  number  only  could  be  guaranteed  reasonable  transit,  by 
watchfulness  in  regard  to  new  schemes,  something  would  be  gained, 
but  the  problem  would  only  just  be  touched.  Private  monopoly 
has  conjured  up  a  monster  which  it  can  neither  humanise  nor 
destroy.  It  is  true  that  the  railway  companies  are  doubly  respon- 
sible for  this  difficulty ;  they  have  helped  prominently  to  make 
great  cities  what  they  are,  and  have  then  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  populous  quarters  for  the  extension  of  their  lines  or  termini. 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes'  Commission  pointed  to  some 
of  the  consequent  injustices ;  and  it  also  reminded  us  that  the 
facilities  required  by  the  Act  of  1883  were  part  of  "a  bargain  struck 
between  the  nation  and  the  railway  companies,"  the  consideration 
which  they  received  being  the  remission  of  a  part  of  the  passenger 
duty.  But  the  community  must  learn,  however  late,  that  "  health 
and  housing"  (to  adopt  the  title  of  the  L.C.C.  Committee)  are  not 
matters  that  can  be  safely  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  private 
monopolists,  or  that  can  be  ground  out  of  a  machine  intended  to 
give  dividends  before  it  attempts  to  do  anything  else.  The  rail- 
way companies  have  created  many  of  their  la.tter-day  difficulties, 
but  not  all  of  them.  They  cannot,  for  instance,  be  charged  with  the 
paternity  of  that  new  ethical  product,  the  civic  conscience,  which 
insists  on  slums  being  pulled  down,  and  begins  to  see  the  need  of 
giving  the  stream  of  city  life  an  outward  impulse.  Municipal  trams 
are  a  first  step  toward  the  full  acknowledgment  of  a  great  pubhc 
duty.  The  community  decided  that  overcrowding  must  be  sup- 
pressed, and  drove  the  poor  man  out  of  his  old  rookery  into  the 
arms  of  the  suburban  jerry-builder.  There  was  never  any  hesita- 
tion about  compensating  the  landlord  for  disturbance.  The  least 
the  community  can  do  now  is  to  compensate  its  workers  by  giving 
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them,  not  in  one  direction  only  but  all  round,  a  cheap  and  speedy- 
method  of  daily  travel.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  unifying  the 
whole  railway  system,  by  giving  the  backward  parts  of  it  the  advan- 
tage of  the  skill  and  energy  now  enjoyed  in  only  a  few  places,  and 
by  backing  the  whole  concern  with  the  full  resources  of  the  nation. 

(C)    WHAT    REGULATION    HAS    DONE    FOR    THE    TRADER. 

During  the  early  years  in  which  the  monopoly  of  goods 
business  was  being  perfected,  the  only  general  obligation  under 
which  the  companies  lay  was  the  common-law  principle  of  "  a 
reasonable  charge,"  to  which  all  carriers  were  subject.  This  was 
vague  enough,  and  in  other  ways  unsatisfactory — for  instance,  it 
did  not  necessarily  imply  an  identical  charge  for  identical  service — 
but  the  vagueness  had  its  advantages,  especially  when  the  class 
which  lives  on  dividends  was  small,  and  there  was  lively  public 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  a  railway  monopoly.  As  the 
steam  horse  drove  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and  the 
railway  "boss"  began  to  make  havoc  among  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, and  middlemen  as  the  steam  motor  had  made  havoc  with 
the  old  coaches,  some  more  precise  protection  seemed  to  be  needed. 
The  principle  of  a  statutory  limitation  of  tolls  had  been  tentatively 
introduced,  and  between  1840  and  1844  this  was  generally  applied 
to  the  use  of  railway  waggons  and  locomotive  power. '■-  This  form 
quickly  disappeared  in  favour  of  an  inclusive  maximum  rate  clause 
for  goods,  which,  although  the  Committee  of  1846  distinctly 
deprecated  any  such  extravagant  hopes,  was  favoured  by  Parlia- 
ment as  an  absolute  safeguard  against  the  tendency  towards 
excessive  charges.  In  1844  was  born  and  died  the  first  Eailway 
Commission  for  the  examination  of  new  schemes.  It  was 
succeeded  in  1846  by  another,  which  lived  only  five  years.  In 
1847  consolidation  of  the  railway  interest  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Eailway  Clearing  House.  The  quarter  of  a 
century  following  the  mania  and  panic  of  1845  was  a  time  at  first 
of  quiet  recovery  and  then  of  rapid  extension  and  amalgamation. 
It  was  the  period  of  our  great  commercial  successes.  The  compe- 
tition idea,  the  Smilesean  philosophy,  had  got  thoroughly  into  the 
blood  of  the  people,  and  the  argument  for  nationalisation  only 
came  into  prominence  during  crises  of  trade  depression.  Problems 
of  policy  succeeded  to  questions  of  construction.  One  of  them  was 
the  frequent  grievance  of  undue  preference.  Apparently  our 
intelligent  rulers  thought  that  some  degree  of  preferential  treat- 
ment could  not  be  avoided — it  has  not  been  suppressed  to  this 

*  Hunter  :  "  Railway  Rates,"  p.  16  et  seq. 
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day — but  that  the  Hne  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  informal  admissions  of  the  futihty  of  statutory  maxima. 
By  the  Traffic  Act  of  1854  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment 
became  part  of  the  general  law,  and  the  duty  of  applying  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  ordinary  law  courts.  It  was  not  till  the  Railway 
Commission  was  fully  constituted  in  1873,  however,  that  this 
legislation  became  effective,  and  in  1889  it  had  to  be  again 
strengthened.  The  question  of  the  right  to  charge  specially  for 
terminal  services — cartage,  loading  and  unloading,  use  of  stations, 
sidings,  &c. — has  been  another  subject  of  much  private  and  public 
bill  legislation,  and  many  legal  contentions.  Not  till  1868  was 
there  even  a  pretence  of  distinguishing  these  charges  from  the 
charges  for  carriage,  and  as  they  were  not,  as  the  latter  were, 
subject  to  maximal  restriction,  but  only  to  the  general  require- 
ment of  "reasonableness,"  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  two  were 
clubbed  together  it  was  impossible  to  discover  whether  the 
maximum  principle  was  being  defied,  as  it  very  often  was.  The 
provision  in  the  Act  of  1868  for  separating  the  two  rates  being 
almost  useless,  it  was  strengthened  in  1873,  and,  being  still 
insufficient,  again  in  1888. 

GRIEVANCES  :     AND    ANOTHER    FIASCO. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  prove  or  even  describe  any  indi- 
vidual grievances — volumes  of  evidence  of  that  kind  are  already 
available — and  we  must  also  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
the  repeated  agitations  and  the  consequent  public  inquiries"  which 
the  accumulation  of  these  grievances  has  provoked.  During  the 
late  eighties  the  feeling  of  injury  and  anger  in  the  commercial 
world  culminated.  A  bare  list  of  the  chief  complaints  then  venti- 
lated would  be  of  portentous  length :  the  raising  of  rates  in 
recent  years ;  the  total  failure  of  the  statutory  maxima  to  prevent 
exorbitant  overcharge ;  undue  preference  to  persons,  places,  and, 
especially,  to  foreign  trade ;  bad  train  and  terminal  services  and 
accommodation ;  the  unfair  raising  of  terminal  charges  to  com- 
pensate for  the  reduction  of  carriage  rates  ;  the  multiplicity  and 
confusion  of  merchandise  classifications ;  the  costliness  of  quick  or 
special  traffic ;  the  secrecy  of  railway  balance  sheets  and  other 
statistics ;  the  lack  of  an  accepted  basis  for  rates,  and  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  discovering  what  is  "reasonable;"  the  obscurity 
of  railway  law,  and  the  feebleness  and  expense  of  Government  and 
legal  protection. 

*  The  most  important  Parliamentary  inquiries  are  those  of  1836,  1839, 
1840,  1844,  1846,  1853,  1865,  1867,  1872,  1881-82,  1890-91,  1893. 
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Such  were  the  "bitter  cries"  which  led  to  the  framing  of  the 
Traffic  Act  of  1888 — the  culmination,  with  its  supplement  of  1894, 
of  the  process  of  State  regulation.  The  Act  created  a  new  and 
stronger  Eailway  Commission  of  experts  and  judges,  and  ordered 
every  company  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  revised  classi- 
fication of  merchandise  traffic  and  revised  schedules  of  rates.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  finally  legitimised  terminal  charges,  though 
specifying  that  the  cost  of  accommodation  is  not  necessarily  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  whether  charges  are  "reasonable."  In 
1885 — in  bills  which,  as  Mr.  Acworth  admits,"  "  assuredly  did  not 
offer,  and  were  not  intended  to  offer,  any  prospect  of  an  immediate 
reduction  of  actual  rates" — the  companies  had  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  codify  their  existing  powers.  Again  they  seemed  to 
have  suffered  a  rebuff,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  the 
second  greatest  monopoly  in  the  country,  and  bodies  like  the 
Mansion  House  Association  are  certainly  not  likely  to  do  it.  The 
companies  duly  filed  their  classification  and  schedules,  and  the 
great  wrangle  began.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  mere  outsider 
it  was  found  that  in  a  positive  majority  of  cases  rates  had  been  put 
up  instead  of  being  pulled  down.  Over  4,000  objections  were 
accordingly  lodged  at  the  Board  of  Trade  by  1,500  objectors.  A 
public  inquiry,  lasting  eighty-five  days,  failed  to  dispose  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  representatives 
reported  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing  maxima  and  powers  would 
be  equitable.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Provisional  Order  Bills  had 
been  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  passed  by  the  Joint  Par- 
liamentary Committee  (after  another  inquiry  lasting  forty-five  days), 
and  enacted,  that  the  country  began  to  wake  up  to  the  meaning  of 
this  long  misadventure. 

THE    LATEST    FUTILITIES. 

Again  we  need  not  go  into  details,  for  the  "revision"  fiasco  is 
well  within  the  memory  of  our  readers  and  has  been  officially 
exposed.  In  February,  1893,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
declared  that  "  the  companies  are  straining  the  patience  of  the 
trading  public ;  the  smaller  traders  are  being  most  giievously 
oppressed;  "  and  "these  rates,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  most  detri- 
mental in  their  effect  upon  the  general  trade  of  the  country."  On 
March  3rd  following  the  House  of  Commons  registered  its  unani- 
mous opinion  that  "  the  revised  railway  rates  and  charges  and 
conditions  of  traffic  are  most  prejudicial  to  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,"  and  urged  upon 
the  Government  "  the  necessity  of  dealing  promptly  and  effectively 

*  Railways  and  Traders,"  p.  346. 
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with  the  subject."  The  Select  Committee  of  that  year,  in  a  report 
full  of  unusual  expressions  of  indignation,  found  that  "  the  course 
of  the  companies  was  mainly  actuated  by  their  determination  to 
recoup  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  by  raising  the  rates  of 
articles  when  the  maximum  rates  were  above  the  actual  rates." 
An  instance  given  by  the  Committee  is  that  of  the  Great  Western, 
which  "  had  been  able  not  only  to  recoup  itself  completely  for  the 
£80,000  a  year  loss  entailed  upon  it  by  the  decision  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  but  were  making  a  small  annual  profit  of  £14,000.  In 
other  words,  the  company  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  rates  of 
one  class  of  traders  by  £94,000  a  year  in  order  to  recoup  them- 
selves for  reductions  to  other  traders  to  the  amount  of  £80,000 
a  year." 

Once  more  the  effort  to  check  the  rapacity  of  a  vast  monopoly 
— perhaps  the  largest  of  all  experiments  in  State  regulation — had 
thus  proved  an  egregious  and  ridiculous  failure.  Yet  again 
Parliament  essayed  the  impossible.  By  the  Act  of  1894  power 
was  given  to  the  Eailway  Commissioners  to  determine  whether 
the  increases  of  charges  made  by  the  companies  since  1892  were 
reasonable,  and,  where  they  were  not,  to  reduce  them  compulsorily, 
even  if  they  were  within  the  maximal  limit.  So  we  reach  the 
latest  page  in  that  long  list  of  futilities,  the  railway  regulation 
Acts ;  and  the  ensuing  deadlock  is  none  the  less  serious  because, 
from  very  despair  and  inability  to  repeat  the  efforts  of  the  last 
decade,  there  is  less  visible  agitation  in  the  trading  community. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain,  also,  that  the  traders  have  managed 
to  recoup  themselves  in  most  cases  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer, 
who,  because  less  directly  affected,  is  more  difficult  to  arouse  to 
the  fact  that  he  must  always  be  the  real  sufferer. 

THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    MAXIMA    AND    "REASONABLENESS." 

Of  the  many  marks  of  Parliamentary  degeneracy,  not  the  least 
striking  is  the  steady  evasion  of  this  grave  social  problem.  The 
plan  of  maximum  rates,  to  which  we  have  clung,  against  principle 
and  practice  alike,  as  the  base  of  regulative  action,  is  a  hoary 
delusion  which  has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again,  by  officials, 
by  statesmen,  by  economists,  by  coUectivists,  by  spokesmen  of  the 
railway  companies.  In  1872,  Sir  Henry  (then  Captain)  Tyler 
specifically  condemned  it,  and  Sir  Thomas  (now  Lord)  Farrer 
described  it  as  of  "very  little  value."  Professor  Hadley'-'  says 
that  "  every  careful  student  of  the  question,  from  Morrison  in 
1836  down  to  the  Committees  of  1872  and  1882,  has  come  to  the 

*  "Railway  Transportation,"  ch.  ix.  Quoted  Acworth,  "Railways  and 
Traders,"  p.  332. 
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conclusion  that  fixed  maxima  are  of  next  to  no  use  in  preventing 
extortion."  Dr.  Hunter  puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell:  "The 
circumstances  that  determine  the  cost  of  carrying  goods  and 
influence  the  remuneration  of  the  carrier  are  so  varied  and 
complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  the  maximum 
toll  too  high  or  too  low,  or,  indeed,  frequently  both  at  the 
same  time."  Mr.  John  Macdonell  (in  the  Econor?iic  Journal) 
recommends  the  "  abolition  of  maximum  rates  and  statutory 
classifications  as  needless,"  adding:  "The  inquiry  in  regard  to 
maximum  rates  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  a  piece  of  superstition, 
a  search  after  that  which  is  not  only  unattainable  but  almost 
useless  even  if  it  could  be  attained.  The  trader  is  concerned  with 
actual  rates.  From  their  very  nature  maximum  rates  must  be 
at  any  given  time  too  high  or  too  low."  And  Mr.  Acworth  says  : 
"  The  attempt  to  make  maxima  into  actual  charging  schedules  must 
always  break  down.  .  .  .  From  half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  country  is  carried  at  special  rates  already,  rates 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  far  below  what  the  railway  companies  will 
still  be  authorised  to  charge  for  mileage  alone.  To  the  whole  of 
this  traffic,  maximum  terminals  can  offer  no  protection."  This 
concensus  of  opinion  might  be  lengthened ;  but,  indeed,  the  point 
is  almost  obvious. 

I  We  are,  therefore,  driven  baak,  as  were  the  authors  of  the  Act 
of  1894,  upon  the  general  requirement  of  "reasonableness."  But 
the  question  immediately  arises  :  What  is  reasonable  ?  As  Mr. 
Justice  Collins  said,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Eailway 
Commission  on  its  first  case  under  the  Act  of  1894 :  "  By  what 
standard  are  we  to  try  the  question  of  reasonableness?  The 
Legislature  have  left  us  at  large  on  the  matter."  Now,  we  are  not 
going  to  attempt  here  to  supply  that  hiatus.  The  question  of  the 
basis  of  equitable  rate-making  is  too  large  and  too  delicate  for 
summary  treatment.  But  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  all 
classes  of  rate-makers — those  who  would  go  by  "  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,"  those  who  would  base  themselves  on  the  cost  of  the 
particular  service,  believers  in  equal  mileage  rates,  or  in  universal 
rates  on  the  Post  Office  model — all  these  may  agree  that  under 
the  illogical  and  costly  hybrid  system  at  present  established  there 
is  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  scientific  rating  basis,  of  guaranteeing 
reasonableness,  or  of  making  the  standard  effective  even  if  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  defined.  What  Mr.  Acworth  says"  of  the 
last  Act  will  continue  true  of  all  legislation  on  the  same  lines : — 

There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  most 
experienced  railway  lawyer  in  the  country,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  as  stated  by 
him  the  other  day  before  the  London  Chamber  of'  Commerce,  that,  like  its 


*  Economic  Journal,  1897,  pp.  271-4. 
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predecessors,  the  "feeble  attemiDt  at  regulation"  embodied  in  the  Traffic  Act 
of  1894  has  "  failed."  .  .  .  Except  for  its  possible  effect  in  frightening  an 
arbitrary  and  hot-headed  manager  from  making  an  inconsiderate  increase^ 
it  is  not  likely  to  afford  much  protection  to  the  trader.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  considerable  effect  in  deterring  managers  from  reducing 
rates  from  fear  of  complications  should  they  be  restored  to  their  original 
height  hereafter. 

IV.— THE   LOGICAL   OUTCOME. 

We  have  now  glanced  very  briefly  over  the  whole  field.  We 
have  seen  that  the  ideal  of  competition  lands  us  in  the  absurdity 
of  requiring  twice  the  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital  necessary 
to  any  particular  service.  We  have  seen  that  throughout  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  railway  enterprise  is  necessarily  a 
monopoly — like  the  highroad  which  preceded  it,  like  the  water 
supply  ;  competition,  in  the  true  sense,  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  And  the  small  margin  of  true  competition,  where  it 
has  existed,  has  soon  become  so  costly,  so  ruinously  wasteful, 
that  it  is  either  abandoned  or  the  whole  concern  is  wrecked.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  order  to  check  the  extortion  by  which  the 
compahies  have  compensated  themselves  for  this  waste,  the  State 
has  increasingly  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  private  profit- 
makers,  but  that  this  interference  has  been  quite  ineffective. 
Progressive  economies  in  the  increasingly  important  business  of 
distribution  are  admittedly  necessary  to  our  national  prosperity  ; 
but' the  chief  field  of  possible  economy  is  closed  by  the  continued 
existence  of  separate  companies,  involving  quite  useless  expenditure 
of  money  and  multiplication  of  services.  Instead  of  boldly  attacking 
this  anomaly  at  its  base,  the  State  has,  in  fact,  helped  to  maintain 
it,  while  making  repeated  futile  efforts  to  force  down  charges  from 
the  outside.  We  have  seen  that,  in  consequence,  the  traveller  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  that  the  problems  of  city  life  and  poverty 
have  been  much  aggravated,  that  the  railway  worker  has  been 
forced  to  submit  to  a  quasi-military  despotism,  that  the  agriculturist, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  trader  have  been  reduced  to  desperate 
straits,  and  that  a  burden  has  been  laid  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  which  tends  to  cripple  us  in  our  national  and  international 
progress.  In  the  vital  matter  of  goods-traffic  charges  we  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  the  bare  and  undefined  requirement  of 
"reasonableness,"  under  which  the  carriers'  carts  and  stage 
coaches  lay  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  so  complete  has  been 
the  failure  of  superficial  laws.  Here  we  find  ourselves — and  the 
crisis  is  recognised  by  intelHgent  railway  men,  as  well  as  by 
economic  students — face  to  face  with  a  fundamental  choice,  for 
a  statement  of  which  we  may  again  go  to  Mr.  Acworth : — 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  enabling  the  British 
public  to  secure  simultaneously  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  those  of  State 
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control.  The  question  for  decision  is,  Which  of  the  two  inconsistent  policies 
offers  the  greater  prospect  of  advantage  ?  .  .  .  Fixed  rates  mean  high  rates, 
and  the  only  possible  way  to  obtain  low  rates  is  to  leave  to  somebody  an  arbi- 
trary power  of  reduction.  This  somebody  may  be  a  State  official,  if  the  State 
will  take  possession  of  the  railway.  That  if  railways  are  allowed  to  continue 
as  private  commercial  enterprises  it  cannot  be  a  State  official,  but  must  be  a 
servant  of  the  trading  corporation,  has  been  accepted  as  proved  or  as  too  self- 
evident  to  need  demonstration  by  every  Parliamentary  Committee  which  has 
ever  considered  the  question. 

As  with  rates,  so  with  every  other  section  of  railroad  policy ; 
it  must  be  managed  from  within,  it  cannot  be  directed  from  the 
outside. 

"  FATE,"    AND    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  failure  of  competition  and  of  limited  State  regulation  to 
secure  efficiency,  economy,  or  humanity,  in  this  vital  part  of  our 
social  machinery,  will  be  enough  to  convince  the  average  man  of 
the  necessity  which  now  looms  before  us.  But  the  student  of 
public  economy  will  have  gathered  at  least  some  main  points  toward 
a  scientific  explanation  of  these  failures,  and  a  scientific  indication 
of  the  only  way  of  escape.  He  is  not  at  all  likely  to  rest,  as  Dr. 
Dunckley  did,  with  the  meagre  and  narrow  list  of  conditions  of 
successful  nationalisation  formulated  by  Professor  Jevons  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  smacking  as  they  do  of  the  pedantry,  inexperience, 
and  prejudice  of  the  old  political  economy.  A  quarter  of  a  century's 
achievements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  under  autocracy  and 
democracy,  in  large  States  and  small,  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
conditions,  among  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Latin,  Teuton,  Slav,  and 
various  Asiatic  races,  has  immensely  widened  our  knowledge  and 
correspondingly  moved  our  point  of  view.  Foreigners  and  British 
colonists"  alike  laugh  at  our  fears,  and  bid  us  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  save  ourselves  while  we  may.  The  great  municipal 
undertakings,  the  Government  shipyards  and  arsenals,  the  postal, 
telegraph,  and  savings  bank  systems,  voice  a  common  challenge  to 
ancient  prejudice.  The  vast  and  beneficent  spread  of  Co-operation 
emphasises  at  once  the  importance  of  distribution  in  the  great 
modern  State,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  associated  effort 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  instance  we  are  examining  lies  clearly 
beyond  the  range  of  voluntary  enterprise.  We  begin  to  discern  a 
number  of  varying  circumstances  in  which  the  State,  either  in  its 
national  or  its  local  form,  may  justly  and  profitably  intervene  either 
as  a  monopolist  or  as  a  model  competitor.  We  no  longer  regard 
such  intervention  as  justifiable  only  as  a  dernier  ressort.    It  may  be 

*  See  interviews  with  Australian  Premiers,  in  Daily  News,  September 
13th,  1897,  et  seq. ;  also,  generally,  "  Railway  Nationalisation,"  by  Clement 
Edwards. 
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only  a  matter  of  choice,  an  opportunity  of  social  profit ;  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  good  example,  where  good  example  is  much  required 
and  is  likely  to  be  followed ;  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  dire  necessity. 
It  is  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit  that  we  claim  the  railway 
system  for  this  last  and  most  pressing  category.  It  completely 
meets  the  triple  test  of  the  economist  :  it  is  a  monopoly,  it  is  a 
social  necessity,  it  is  a  business  of  a  routine  and  regular  character. 
This  inherent  quality  and  tendency  has  been  recognised  by  all 
acute  observers,  whatever  their  bias  might  be.  Thus  Mr.  Acworth 
not  only  admits  but  insists — to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  cause 
he  is  advocating — that  the  present  "  haphazard  and  piecemeal 
decisions  "  designed  to  substitute  State  regulation  for  mere  legal 
redress 

can  only  lead  to  failure  and  disappointment.  It  will,  before  long,  in  my 
judgment,  land  the  country  quite  unexpectedly  in  a  logical  impasse,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  outlet  except  by  State  purchase  of  the  entire  railway 
system.* 

So  also  another  unwilling  witness,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,! 
describes  the  history  of  the  railways  (which  he  quite  truly  says 
"began  to  be  nationalised  as  soon  as  they  began  to  be  constructed") 
as  ''nationalisation  by  inches,"  and  as  "the  history  of  a  policy  of 
drift ;  but  the  drift  has  been  steadily  in  one  direction,  as  though  a 
relentless  fate  were  guiding  it." 

What  is  called  fate  among  fools  is  natural  law  among  intelli- 
gent men. 

*  "  The  Railways  and  the  Traders,"  p.  8. 
t  New  Review,  July,  1895. 
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BY   J.    W.    S.    CALLIE, 

Editor  ''Financial  Beform  Almanack.' 


|HE  subject  of  War  and  War  Armaments  does  not 
receive,  in  this  country,  anything  Hke  the  amount  of 
attention  its  vital  importance  requires,  v^hether  we 
consider  it  from  a  military  or  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Candidates  for  parliamentary  honours  now 
and  again  insert  in  their  election  addresses  a  brief 
paragraph  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufficient  fleet ;  and  every  few  years  we  have  a  scare  raised — 
generally  by  some  newspaper  animated  by  the  patriotic  desire  of 
increasing  its  circulation — as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  either 
the  army  or  navy,  which  results  generally  in  some  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  being  squandered  on  preparations  that  in  a  few 
years  are  found  to  be  practically  useless.  But  these  spasmodic 
efforts,  so  far  from  indicating  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
question,  in  reality  prove  general  apathy  and  negligence  in  regard 
to  it.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  given  some  few  years  ago. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  ''  The  Naval  Scare"  of  November,  1884, 
got  up  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to  which  the  late  Lord  Tennyson, 
in  some  poor  verses,  added  fuel,  and  which  resulted  in  six  millions 
extra  being  expended  on  ships  and  armaments.  This  occurred 
when  the  Gladstone  Government  was  in  power,  and  when  the 
Conservatives  succeeded  to  office,  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  nearly  three  years  later,  was  able  to  say  that 
it  (the  navy)  was  now  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  that  he  looked 
forward  to  being  able  to  reduce  the  expenditure  upon  this  branch 
of  the  services.  Yet,  on  March  7th,  1889,  within  two  years  of 
this  important  announcement,  we  have  Lord  George  Hamilton,  on 
behalf  of  the  same  Government,  making  the  astounding  statement 
that  "  the  number  of  ships  which  w^e  consider  should  be  added  to 
her  Majesty's  navy  in  our  new  shipbuilding  programme  is  seventy, 
and  their  estimated  cost,  including  armaments,  is  £21,500,000." 
Now,  nothing  had  happened  in  the  meantime  to  justify  this  extra- 
ordinary change  of  opinion,  and  it  shows  that  either  one  or  other — 
or,  indeed,  all — of  these  statements  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
navy  had  been  made  without  proper  investigation.  The  evil  is 
that  money  expended  in  such  "panic"  legislation  is  for  the  most 
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part  wasted,  because  it  is  spent  without  proper  consideration  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  expenditure.  Many  millions  have  been  thus 
squandered  simply  from  lack  of  system. 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  may  be  regarded  either  from  a 
military  or  a  commercial  point  of  view.  When  we  look  at  it  from 
the  military  aspect  war  is  regarded  as  a  contingency  that  may  at 
any  time  be  expected  to  happen,  and  which,  consequently,  must 
be  constantly  prepared  for.  The  inquiry  would  take  the  form  of 
an  investigation  as  to  the  military  power  of  each  nation  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  combination  of  forces  likely  to  be  brought 
against  it.  In  anything  written  for  a  British  publication  we  would 
have  especially  to  consider  the  comparative  strength  of  this  country 
in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  her  and  one  or  more 
other  nations.  But,  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  object  of  war 
armaments  is  not  fighting  but  the  securing  of  peace.  This  is  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  common,  but  fallacious,  saying  that  "the  best 
way  to  secure  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war."  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  armaments  entails 
a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  nation,  and,  if  only  on  that 
account,  war  is  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  we  not  only  consider  the  effect  of  war  and  war 
preparations  upon  the  trade,  commerce,  and  social  welfare  of  a 
nation,  but  also  take  into  account  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
results  hoped  for  from  these  preparations  cannot  be  attained  by 
other  and  less  burdensome  means  ?  These  are  the  considerations 
we  shall  deal  with  chiefly  in  this  article,  though,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  about  them,  it  will  be  necessary  in  several  respects 
to  deal  with  the  military  aspect  also. 

Use  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
many  things  we  submit  to  simply  because  we  are  used  to  them, 
but  which,  were  doubts  as  to  their  justice  and  sense  once  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  would  soon  be  doomed.  Prominent 
amongst  these  is  the  War  System.  Unless  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  war  is  the  only  method  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  consequently  that  war  preparations  are  absolutely 
necessary,  the  War  System  is  utterly  indefensible,  whether  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  justice,  humani- 
tarianism,  or  that  of  ordinary  business  principles.  Leaving,  for 
the  present,  the  "horrors  of  war"  out  of  account,  the  present 
system,  even  on  "a  peace  footing,"  entails  an  awful  amount  of 
misery  and  suffering  upon  the  whole  of  the  civilised  nations.  First 
of  all  we  have  the  direct  burden  of  taxation  necessary  to  maintain 
these  huge  armaments.  This  dead  weight  upon  industry,  already 
so  great  as  to  be  oppressive  to  the  wealthiest  nations,  and  which 
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has  brought  others  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy,  is  increasing 
year  by  year  and  at  an  accelerating  velocity ;  for  not  only  are  the 
different  European  nations  constantly  increasing  their  armaments, 
but  also  these  are,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  becoming 
more  and  more  expensive.  The  ships  and  cannon  of  the  present 
day  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  time  of  Nelson,  Wellington, 
and  Napoleon.  Not  only  are  they  infinitely  more  costly,  but  they 
have  not  the  same  power  of  endurance,  and,  even  though  they 
had,  are  constantly  becoming  old-fashioned  and  obsolete,  owing 
to  new  discoveries  and  improvements. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  our  own  country,  and  see  how 
rapidly  our  military  and  naval  expenditure  is  mounting  up.  In  the 
Parliamentarv  Eeturn  No.  344,  of  1896,  we  have  particulars  given 
from  1875-76  to  1895-96,  as  follows  :— 

MILITARY    EXPENDITURE,    GREAT    BRITAIN,    1875-76   TO    1895-96. 


Year. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Total  Army 
and  Navy. 


Votes  of  Credit. 


I       Total  (less 
I  Sundry  Recepts), 


1875-76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 


14,401,748 
14,479,740 
14,281,982 
14,884,599 
15,025,085 
14,326,762 
14,741,501 
15,118,504 
15,895,497 
16,253,338 
17,173,884 
18,653,138 
18,433,330 
16,107,738 
17,510,912 
17,905,341 
17,677,901 
17,625,007 
17,983,414 
17,973,133 
18,478,509 


10,798,013 
11,008,690 
10,783,147 
10,878,932 
10,225,947 
10,298,840 
10,255,997 
10,257,858 
10,555,081 
10,760,664 
12,660,109 
13,265,001 
12,325,057 
12,999,395 
15,270,312 
15,489,213 
15,533,011 
15,664,800 
15,368,670 
17,195,045 
19,663,634 


£ 
25,199,761 
25,488,430 
25,065,129 
25,763,531 
25,251,082 
24,625,602 
24,997,498 
25,376,357 
26,450,578 
27,014,002 
29,833,993 
31,918,139 
30,758,387 
29,107,133 
32,781,224 
33,394,554 
33,210,912 
33,289,807 
33,352,084 
35,168,178 
38,142,143 


2,017  (a) 
3,500,000  (b) 
4,486,833  (c) 
3,245,554  (d) 
1,156,000  (e) 
2,404,500  (/) 
4,409,500  {g) 
1,381,750  (h) 
3,563,000  {i) 
9,701,000  0) 


£ 
24,804,078 
25,477,366 
28,562,465 
30,249,-360 
28,496,519 
25,781,602 
27,401,998 
29,373,867 
27,816,331 
30,561,916 
39,534,998 
31,918,139 
30,758,293 
29,107,133 
32,767,749 
33,371,932 
33,162,789 
33,265,683 
33,327,475 
85,143,563 
38,116,674 


Total.,   i  344,931,063  i  271,257,411  |  616,188,474  j  33,850,154  648,999,925 


Note. — These  Votes  of  Credit  were  as  follow:— (a)  Ashanti  Expedition. 
(b)  Russo-Turkish  War.  (c)  Russo-Turkish  War,  £2,624,968;  War  in  South 
Africa,  £1,844,000 ;  Abyssinian  Expedition,  £17,865.  [d)  Wairs  in  South  Africa, 
£3,244,920;  Abyssinian  Expedition,  £634.  (e)  Transvaal,  £656,000;  Afghan 
War— grant  in  aid  to  India— £500,000.  (/)  Transvaal,  £1,769,500;  Afghan 
grant  in  aid,  £500,000;    Zulu,  &c..  Wars,  £135,000.      (g)  Egj^pt,  £3,895,500; 
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Afghan  grant,  £500,000;  Transvaal,  £14,000.  (h)  Egypt,  £381,750;  Afghan 
grant,  £1,000,000.  (i)  Egypt,  £2,588,000;  Afghan  grant  in  aid,  £250,000; 
Bechuanaland  Expedition,  £725,000.  (j)  Naval  and  Military  Preparations 
(Russo- Afghan  dispute),  £9,450,000;  Afghan  War,  grant  in  aid,  £250,000. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  amount,  £649,000,000,  for  military 
preparations,  we  have  also  been  paying  an  almost  equal  sum  for 
our  National  Debt,  viz. : — 


Year.  £ 

1875-76 26,743,882 

1876-77 27,153,148 

1877-78 27,386,447 

1878-79 27,453,010 

1879-80 27,454,606 

1880-81  28,223,236 

1881-82  28,279,409 

1882-83 28,225,482 

1883-84 28,245,330 

1884-85 28,349,690 

1885-86 21,911,259 


Year. 
Brought  forward 

1886-87  

1887-88  

1888-89 

1889-90  

1890-91  

1891-92  

1892-93  

1893-94  

1894-95  

1895-96  


299,425,499 
26,667,336 
25,843,214 
25,836,136 
24,798,070 
24,971,987 
24,825,085 
24,919,902 
25,038,723 
24,977,912 
25,068,092 


Carried  forward  299,425,499  Total   552,371,956 

So  we  have  expended  for  the  twenty-one  years  from  1875-76 
to  1895-96— 

On  War  Armaments   £648,999,925 

On  War  Debt  552,371,956 


Total £1,201,371,881 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  all  this  time  we  have  been 
engaged  in  no  "  great  war."  Practically,  during  the  whole  period, 
our  military  forces  have  been  on  a  "peace  footing."  What  have 
we  got  for  all  this  expenditure  of  wealth  ?  We  started  with  a  certain 
military  strength,  to  maintain  which  cost  us  a  certain  sum  a  year. 
These  military  preparations  have  been  increased,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  annual  cost.  But  each  increase  of  strength 
on  our  part,  each  fresh  expenditure  of  money,  has  been  similarly 
followed  up  by  other  nations,  and  the  relative  positions  have  not 
been  changed.  Each  nation  has  simply  had  its  burden  of  war 
expenditure  vastly  increased,  so  that  in  reahty  we  have  all  the  time 
been  merely  engaged  in  a  foolish  rivalry  with  the  other  Continental 
Powers  in  wasting  money.  Had  they  not  increased  their  arma- 
ments, then  we  might  have  said  that,  as  the  result  of  our  sacrifices, 
we  were  in  a  stronger  position  and  freer  from  the  danger  of  attack 
than  before.  But  each  panic  scare  in  Britain  has  simply  meant 
that  other  nations  have  followed  suit.     We  have  cried  out  that  our 
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navy  was  far  too  weak  for  our  requirements  and  expended  millions 
in  strengthening  it  only  to  find  that  other  naval  Powers  have  been 
compelled  to  follow  in  our  footsteps  and  that  we  are  no  better  off, 
relatively  speaking,  than  we  were  before  the  extra  expenditure  was 
incurred.  In  fact,  we  are  frequently  worse  off,  for  we  do  not  reckon 
our  navy  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  single  Power,  but 
with  the  navies  of  at  least  any  two  other  nations ;  and,  since  our 
extra  preparations  have  caused  alarm  to  all  the  other  naval  Powers, 
they  may  cause  an  increase  all  round  and  our  position  be  thus 
rendered  weaker  in  place  of  stronger  against  the  possible  combi- 
nations of  countries  against  us  we  may  be  threatened  with. 

The  enormous  growth  in  the  amounts  spent  upon  War 
Armaments  by  the  different  European  States  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  taken  from  the  elaborately  compiled  work,  by  Cap- 
tain Molard,  on  "  The  Military  Power  of  the  European  States  "  : — 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURE  OF  EUROPEAN  STATES  IN  1869  AND  1892. 


States. 


1869-70. 


1892-3. 


Increase. 


1.  France 

2.  Eussia 

3.  Germany 

4.  Great  Britain 

5.  Austria-Hungary 

6.  Italy 


7.  Belgium   

8.  Bulgaria  .... 

9.  Denmark 

10.  Spain    

11.  Greece 

12.  Holland   .... 

13.  Montenegro. 

14.  Portugal  .... 

15.  Eoumania    . 

16.  Servia  

17.  Sweden    .... 

18.  Norway    .... 

19.  Switzerland, 

20.  Turkey 


23,554,119 

24,626,429 

11,216,709 

24,227,000 

9,103,234 

7,070,040 

1,473,400 


726,670 
5,018,268 

143,650 
2,065,974 


1,118,778 
721,913 
648,451 

909,400 

103,491 
4,003,055 


34,566,030 
49,588,698 
28,084,842 
33,190,000 
15,722,498 
14,484,177 

2,046,234 
824,697 

1,464,491 

7,132,365 
952,870 

2,999,312 


1,779,554 

1,534,224 

453,099 

(1,741,670| 

\    573,188] 

1,810,143 

4,003,055 


Total. 


116,732,581  j  202,951,147   86,218,566 


11,011,911 

24,962,269 

16,868,133 

8,963,000 

6,619,264 

7,414,137 

570,834 

824,697 

737,821 

2,114,097 

809,220 

933,338 


660,776 

812,311 

^'196,352 

1,405,458 

1,706,652 


Decrease. 
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We  have  put  the  amounts  in  the  foregoing  table  in  British 
money  in  place  of  francs ;  and  Captain  Molard  not  being  able  to 
get  the  cost  of  armaments  for  Turkey  in  1892-3  had  left  the  space 
blank ;  as,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Turkey  is  spending  as  much 
at  least  in  1893  as  in  1870,  we  have  inserted  the  figures  for  1870 
for  1893,  feeling  confident  that  whatever  error  there  may  be  will 
be  on  the  side  of  under,  not  over,  estimating.  So  we  see  that  in 
only  one  case — Servia — is  there  any  diminution  of  the  amount  spent 
in  1893  over  that  of  1870 ;  and  in  that  case  comparison  is  difficult, 
since  many  items  that  in  other  countries  are  charged  to  the  military 
expenditure  are  there  charged  in  other  ways.  The  table  as  a 
whole  shows  a  total  increase  of  over  £86,000,000  in  the  twenty-three 
years.  We  must  not  forget  that  were  it  not  that  in  almost  all  the 
Continental  countries  the  conscription  in  one  form  or  another  is  in 
force  the  cost  would  be  much  greater. 

These  tables  afford  food  for  most  serious  reflection.  If  we  take 
the  case  of  Britain  alone,  we  find  that,  since  all  the  other  great 
Powers  are  increasing  their  armaments  and  spending  more  and 
more  each  year  on  military  preparations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  do  the  same.  Again,  since  France  increases  her 
army  and  navy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Germany  does  the 
same ;  or,  in  the  case  of  France,  while  Germany  is  adding  to  her 
forces,  France  is  compelled  to  follow  suit.  Take  the  case  of  any 
one  country,  and  she  finds  herself  surrounded  by  neighbours  who 
are  spending  more  and  more  each  year  to  put  their  armaments  on 
a  more  powerful  basis ;  and,  looked  at  individually,  we  thus  per- 
ceive that  each  country  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to,  at  any  rate,  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  war  preparations. 

Few,  if  any,  members  even  of  the  Peace  Society  would  propose 
that  any  one  country  should  disarm  or  even  neglect  to  keep  pace 
with  the  others  so  long  as  its  neighbours  refuse  to  reduce  their 
armaments.  But  even  a  child  might  perceive  that  since  these 
armaments  are  a  grievous  burden  on  all  the  nations — since  all 
suffer  and  none  benefit  by  these  continual  increases  in  war  expendi- 
ture— common  sense  would  surely  say  that  a  mutual  arrangement 
might  be  arrived  at,  whereby  each  nation  would  proportionally 
reduce  their  expenditure,  or,  at  least,  agree  not  to  increase  it.  Thus 
each  would  be  in  a  similar  position  compared  to  the  others  to  that 
in  which  she  now  is,  but  each  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  on  war  armaments,  and,  consequently,  a  great 
reduction  of  taxation. 

Take  for  instance,  the  question  of  our  naval  strength,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Eussia  and  France  combined.  Lord 
Brassey,  in  his  *'  Naval  Annual,"  says  : — "  The  relative  strength  of 
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navies  depends  almost  entirely  on  their  relative  strength  in  battle- 
ships."    He  gives  the  position  we  are  now  in,  and  also  what  will 
be  the  probable  relative  positions  at  the  end  of  1897,  1898,  and 
1899,  viz.  :— 

Battleships. 

England.           France.            Russia. 

1 

Total  of 

France  and 

Russia. 

1896. 
1st  class  

24                 13 

6 

19 
13 
14 

2nd  class 

7                   8 
21                   9 

5 
5 

3rd  class  

Total 

52         1         30 

1 

16 

46 

1897. 
1st  class  

29                 15 

7                   8 
21                   9 

9 
5 
5 

24 
13 
14 

2nd  class 

3rd  class  

Total    

57 

32 

19 

51 

1898. 
1st  class 

31                 16 

7                   8 
21                   7 

9 
6 
5 

25 
14 
12 

2nd  class 

3rd  class  

Total 

1899. 
1st  class  

59                 31 

20 

51 

1         34         '         1R 

11 

7 
5 

29 
16 
12 

2nd  class 

!           7 

9 

3rd  class  

!         19 

7 

Total 

60 

34                 23                 57 

Here  we  start  with  twenty-four  first-class  battleships  as  com- 
pared with  nineteen  for  France  and  Eussia  combined.     At  the  end 
of  1899  our  twenty-four  will  be  increased  by  ten,  and  the  fleets  of 
our  rivals  increased  by  ten  also.     We  increase  the  total  number  of 
battleships  by  eight,  France  and  Eussia  combined  by  eleven.     Here 
is  proof  of  how  expenditure  by  one  nation  produces  additional 
expenditure  upon  the  part  of  others.     The  following  table,  taken 
also  from  the  "  Naval  Annual,"  shows  how  we  have  by  our  "  scares  " 
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practically  forced  France  to  increase  her  expenditure  also.  I  must 
here  say  that  Lord  Brassey  does  not  draw  a  similar  conclusion 
from  his  tables  to  that  which  I  am  attempting  to  show. 
He  discusses  the  matter  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
militarism. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPENDITURE  ON  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  NEW  VESSELS,  HULLS,  AND  MACHINERY  IN  ENGLAND 
AND    FRANCE    FROM    1869-70   TO    1897-98. 


Year. 


1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 

1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 


England. 


£ 
1,387,047 
1,330,814 
1,184,172 
809,087 
1,290,028 
1,528,161 
1,613,218 
2,121,960 
2,922,442 
1,508,049 
1,388,607 
1,426,349 
1,682,500 
1,767,014 


France. 


£ 

655,016 

411,948 

429,832 

614,460 

789,684 

921,380 

1,054,560 

1,301,988 

1,501,884 

1,504,656 

1,375,296 

1,345,084 

1,400,152 

1,559,644 


Year. 


England. 


France. 


1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 


1,930,090 
2,242,070 
3,737,000 
3,495,000 
2,819,537 
2,589,647 
3,440,311 
5,426,346 
5,680,119 
3,224,425 
4,301,755 
6,301,755 
7,765,646 
-7,166,191 


£ 
1,536,508 
1,510,704 
1,355,684 
1,280,000 
2,510,020 
1,848,930 
1,759,684 
2,396,000 
2,800,000 
2,918,120 
3,049,720 
3,033,400 
3,111,640 
=2,902,758 


Here,  within  thirty  years,  w^e  have  increased  our  expenditure 
upon  the  navy  (new  vessels,  hulls,  and  machinery)  from  less  than 
one-and-a-half  millions  to  nearly  eight  millions,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned ;  and  in  France  an  expenditure  of  a  little  over 
half-a-million  has  been  increased  to  over  three  millions.  As  we 
increase  our  expenditure  so  does  France.  Germany  and  Italy  are 
both  aspiring  to  be  first-class  naval  Powers,  and  even  Japan,  so 
that  this  burden  will  grow  as  the  years  roll  on.  "Flying 
squadrons  "  may  cause  national  jubilations  and  allow  of  cheap 
boasts  as  to  how  we  can  prevent  nations  that  are  not  yet  naval 
Powers  from  interfering  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  when  this 
country  has  a  quarrel ;  but  they  simply  afford  Continental 
"Jingoes"  the  arguments  they  desire  as  to  the  need  of  a  strong 
navy,  and  this  means  that  we  have  to  keep  on  increasing  ours,  in 
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competition   with   almost   the  whole  of  the  Continental  Powers 
combined.     The  following  table  gives  the  strength  of  the  principal 
navies  : — 

EFFECTIVE    FIGHTING    SHIPS,    BUILT    AND    BUILDING. 
(From  Lord  Brassey's  "Naval  Annual.") 

Class. 

England.            1 

France. 

Russia. 

Built.     Building 

Total. 

Built.    Building   Total. 

Built. 

Building!  Total. 

Battleships — 

1st  class 

2nd          

t 

24    i     10 

7    '     .. 
21 

34 

7 

21 

13 

8 

5        18 
1          9 

6 
5 
5 

5 

2 

11 

7 

3rd     „    

9 

9 

5 

Total  Battleships 

Coast-Defence  Ships.. 
Cruisers — 

Armoured 

52        10     '    62 

31 

6        36 

16 

7       23 

14 

9 
13 
59 
19 
34 

14 

..           9 

8        21 

16        75 

19 

..     1    34 

16 

6 

2 

11 

12 

13 

2 
4 
9 

2 

16 

8 

6 

20 

12 

15 

11 
5 

4 

's 

4       15 

2     1     7 
2     !     2 

'i       9 

2nd  and  3rd  class 

LooK-OLT^  Ships 

Torpedo-Gunboats  — 

Class. 

Italy. 

Gf.rmany. 

United  States. 

Built. 

Building 

Total.  1 

Built.    Building   Total. 

Built.    Buildliigl  Total. 

Battleships— 

1st  class 

8 

9 

10   i 
2 
3 

4               2              6 

4                       4 
6         ..6 

3    !       6 

9 
1 

2nd     „    

2 

3    ,     .. 

1 

3rd     „    

Total  Battleships 

Coast-Defence  Ships.. 
Cruisers — 

Armoured 

13          2 

15 

14           2         16 

4 

6       10 

1 
1          4 

16  ;    "i 

15          2 

1 

5 
17 

17          2        19 

..11 
1         ..           1 
3          5          8 

12       . .       la 

9          1        10 

19 

8 

.1 

•• 

19 

3 

3 

13 

1st  class 

2nd  and  3rd  class 

Look-out  Ships 

Torpedo-Gunboats  .... 

War  expenditure  makes   taxation   hateful,   and   causes   those 
high   tariffs   that   produce    such    commercial   animosity   between 
nations.     Taxation  ought  to  be  no  burden  at  all,  but  merely  the 
expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  in  the  performance 
of  duties  and  services  that  can  be  better  done  by  the  community 
as  a  whole  than  by  the  individual  meml^ers.     But,  owing  to  the 
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war  system,  taxation  is  excessive,  is  not  raised  by  just  methods, 
and  costs  the  public  more  in  enhanced  profits  and  prices  than 
reaches  the  national  exchequer.  The  first  assertion  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  able  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Bevieiv  by  Mr.  Eomesh  C.  Dutt,  on  "  Famines  in  India  and 
their  Eemedy."  Mr.  Dutt  is  an  East  Indian,  and  an  officer  who 
has  been  engaged  in  duties  that  have  given  him  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  truth  about  these  matters. 

After  detaihng  the  plans  in  operation  to  guard  against  famines, 
he  insists  that  the  true  method  is  to  so  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  India  that  they  themselves  can  make  provision 
against  these  frequently  recurring  disasters.  At  present  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  such  that  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
even  in  the  best  times,  and,  whenever  there  is  a  failure  of  crops, 
are  destitute  of  any  provision,  and  must  trust  to  Government  or 
charitable  aid.  Almost  all  over  India  the  Government  is  the 
landlord,  and  raises  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  by  means  of  a 
land  tax.  In  Bengal  another  system,  the  Zemindar  system, 
prevails ;  it  is  practically  a  province  of  large  landowners,  the 
Government  contribution  being  fixed.  Mr.  Dutt  points  out  that 
the  private  owners  are  more  lenient  to  the  cultivators  than  the 
Government  is,  and  less  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  rent  than  is  taken  from  the  natives  of  the  other  provinces 
in  the  shape  of  taxes.  ''Land,"  he  says,  "is  the  source  of  living 
of  four-fifths  of  the  population.  Leave  them  a  good  margin  of 
profits  from  the  land  and  they  are  prosperous  ;  sweep  away  all 
increase  in  the  profits  from  land  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  at 
every  settlement,  and  they  are  impoverished  and  helpless."  Now, 
the  land  revenue  and  the  military  expenditure  of  India  practically 
balance  each  other.  Eeduce  the  expenditure  and  the  land  tax 
could  also  be  reduced.'-'  But,  in  order  to  provide  the  war  expendi- 
ture, we  have  the  land  tax  raised  to  such  an  amount  that  the 
cultivators  have  not  anything  left  to  provide  against  the  awful  and 
ever-threatening  national  calamity — Famine.  Our  minds  are 
incapable  of  imagining  what  sufferings  a  famine  involves.  Parents 
hearing  their  little  children  crying  for  food,  and  having  none  to  give 
them.  Parents  seeing  their  children  slowly  dying;  children  their 
parents;  wives  their  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives.  In 
the  Madras  famine,  in  1877,  five  milhons  of  people — a  population 
larger  than  that  of  Ireland — were  swept  away.  In  addition  to  the 
land  tax  there  are  taxes  upon  luxuries,  and  even  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  people.     A  further  contribution  is  thus  taken  from 


*  There  is  no  more  just  system  of  taxation  than  that  levied  upon  the  value 
of  the  land  of  any  country  ;  but  excessive  taxation  will  be  a  burden  whatever 
system  be  adopted. 
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them  out  of  the  insufficiency  the  Government  have  left  them.  And 
for  what  ?  We  have  conquered  India,  but  are  afraid  of  Russia 
taking  it  from  us,  and  to  prevent  that  lay  these  heavy — and,  under 
the  circumstances,  iniquitous — burdens  upon  the  people.  Surely, 
a  better  way  would  be  to  make  them  happy  and  contented.  A 
nation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  that  felt  that 
British  rule  meant  happiness  and  prosperity  would  be  a  far  better 
safeguard  against  Russian  aggression  than  many  thousand  soldiers. 
The  money  now  used  in  military  expenditure  would  then  be  used, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  production  of  more  wealth.  With  increased 
wealth  for  the  natives  of  India  would  come  an  increased  demand 
for  our  manufactures ;  the  wealth  would  thus  circulate  in  this 
country  also,  and,  in  time,  spread  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  Italy  the  people  are,  in  many  cases,  suffering  from  heavy 
taxation  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  people  of  India,  and 
all  so  that  Italy  may  rank  as  a  first-class  military  Power.  In 
fact,  in  every  country  the  same  evil  exists.  We  have  it  in  Great 
Britain,  though  it  perhaps  cannot  be  so  readily  perceived.  The 
national  expenditure  in  1896-97  (net  issues)  was  £88,619,762,  of 
which  no  less  than  £66,333,914  went  in  payment  of  war  debt  or 
military  expenditure.  Fifteen  shillings  out  of  every  pound  going 
for  war  debt  or  war  preparations,  and  only  five  shillings  for  civil 
expenditure,  including  education  and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  What  a  lightly  taxed  nation  we  should  be  but  for  war 
expenditure  !  A  similar  state  of  things  would  be  disclosed  by  the 
analysis  of  the  Budget  of  any  of  the  great  European  nations.  All 
are  groaning  under  this  burden  of  war  taxation  ;  we,  being  a 
wealthy  nation,  probably  feel  it  less  than  most,  for,  on  the  whole, 
our  taxation  is  better  adjusted,  fairer,  and  more  reasonably  collected 
than  that  of  the  other  countries. 

If  we  look  at  the  revenue  side  of  the  British  Budget  we 
see  that  of  the  eighty-six  millions  raised  from  taxes  nearly  forty- 
nine  millions  are  raised  by  indirect  taxation — Customs  and  Excise 
duties.  These  are  not  levied  upon  individuals  as  such,  but  upon 
certain  articles  of  popular  consumption — tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
beer,  spirits,  &c.  The  amount  of  the  tax  upon  the  article  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  cost  of  the  article  itself  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  purchaser  to  tell  how  much  is  paid  for  the 
article  and  how  much  in  taxation  upon  it.  In  most  cases  he  or 
she  either  does  not  know  or  forgets  that  anything  is  being  paid  in 
the  way  of  tax  at  all.  How  many  men  know  that  out  of  every 
shilling  they  pay  for  ''  tobacco  "  9|d.  goes  in  taxation,  and  they,  in 
reality,  only  receive  2id.  worth  of  tobacco  ?  How  many  women 
know  that  when  they  drink  a  cup  of  tea  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  is  for  taxation? 
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It  is  because  by  means  of  this  "indirect,"  or,  as  it  has  well 
been  termed,  "crooked"  method  of  taxation,  money  can  be  got 
without  people  knowing  they  are  paying  taxes  at  all  that  war 
armaments  are  possible  on  the  present  huge  scale.  Napoleon 
was  a  great  admirer  of  indirect  taxes ;  he  knew  well  enough  that 
if  the  people  had  the  bill  properly  presented  to  them  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  pay  it.  In  this  country,  in  olden 
times,  the  cost  of  war  w^as  borne  by  the  landed  proprietors.  This 
was  the  condition  of  their  tenure.  But  a  limit  was  thus  placed 
upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  enter  upon  or  carry  on  warlike 
operations ;  and  many  a  war  was  either  nipped  in  the  bud  or 
brought  to  an  early  conclusion  because  the  barons  refused  to 
provide  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  national  debt  in  those  days.  But  when  the  system  of  taxation 
was  changed,  and  in  place  of  the  landowners  having  to  provide 
the  "sinews  of  war"  the  cost  was  provided  by  Customs,  Excise, 
and  Income  Taxes  paid  by  the  people,  then  the  rulers  could  enter 
into  war  with  a  light  heart ;  the  military  expenditure  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  foundations  of  our  huge  national  debt 
were  laid. 

We  know  how  in  this  country  an  extra  penny  added  on  to  the 
income  tax  is  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and  the  reason  for  the 
imposition  closely  scrutinised.  Indirect  taxation  is  paid  without 
grumbling.  People  grumble  at  the  cost  of  the  articles  they 
purchase  and  do  not  know  or  do  not  think  of  the  addition  made  to 
that  cost  by  the  Customs  or  Excise  duty.  Taxation  is  still,  to  a 
great  extent,  "  the  art  of  plucking  the  goose  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  quantity  of  feathers  with  the  smallest  amount  of  squawking." 
But  this  method  is  most  unjust.  An  individual  is  taxed,  not 
because  he  or  she  ought  to  be  taxed,  not  even  because  they  can 
afford  to  pay  taxation.  The  tax  is  unjustly  levied  upon  the 
person's  needs.  The  more  he  requires  of  certain  articles  the  more 
taxation  he  has  to  pay.  Necessity  is  the  only  standard  for 
indirect  taxation.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics 
for  Illinois,  1894,  there  is  the  following : — 

William  Pitt,  in  a  speech  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "To  levy  a  direct  tax  of  7  per  cent  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  a  free 
country,  and  may  excite  revolt ;  but  there  is  a  method  by  which  you  can  tax 
the  last  rag  from  the  back  and  the  last  bite  from  the  mouth  without  causing 
a  murmur  against  high  taxes,  and  that  is,  to  tax  a  great  many  articles  of  daily 
use  and  necessity  so  indirectly  that  the  people  will  pay  them  and  not  know  it. 
Their  grumbling  will  then  be  of  hard  times,  but  they  do  not  know  that  the 
hard  times  are  caused  by  taxation." 

It  was  the  necessity  of  raising  the  huge  sums  for  war  expendi- 
ture that  caused  duties  to  be  placed  upon  goods  coming  from  other 
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Countries,  and  these  in  turn  have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  inter- 
national disputes.  In  this  country  duties  are  imposed  for  revenue 
only,  but  in  almost  every  other  European  country  they  have  come 
to  be  combined  with  the  attempt  to  keep  foreign  goods  out  of  the 
home  market.  This  seems  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  so  they  assist  the  Government  to  pass  their  taxation 
proposals.  But  each  class  of  manufacturers  want  a  duty  placed 
upon  the  goods  they  manufacture,  since  in  this  way  they  are 
enabled  to  charge  the  pubhc  a  higher  price  than  they  would  did 
the  duty  not  exist  and  thus  they  had  to  compete  against  the 
competition  of  other  nations.  So  the  people  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  all  the  articles  upon  which  this  duty  is  imposed,  and 
that  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  their  wages.  Were 
war  abolished  all  the  Custom  Houses  in  Europe  could  be 
dismantled,  and  trade  between  the  different  nations  made 
absolutely   free. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  war  is  a  burden  upon  the  different 
nations  on  account  of  the  heavy  amount  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  pay  to  maintain  their  armaments ;  and  secondly,  the 
method  by  which  these  war  taxes  are  raised  causes  a  great 
hindrance  to  trade  and  the  interchange  of  commodities.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  monetary  question,  war  and  war  preparations 
entail  a  burden  upon  industry  by  diverting  the  labour  of  thousands 
from  productive  to  non-productive  employment.  As  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wilson,  in  an  able  article  in  the  Investors'  Bevieiu,  recently 
pomted  out : — 

Each  country,  in  addition,  is  permanently  deprived  of  the  utilitarian 
labours  of  hosts  of  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  its  citizens.  The  peace 
strength  of  the  German  army  is  about  580,000  officers  and  men  and  nearly 
100,000  horses;  that  of  France  about  570,000  officers  and  men  and  120,000 
horses  ;  and  that  of  Italy  about  250,000  men  and  50,000  horses.  Our  ovv^n  army 
is  smaller  than  that  of  Italy,  amounting  as  it  does  to  barely  230,000  officers  and 
men  and  less  than  30,000  horses.  The  armies  of  Russia  and  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  similar  in  their  hugeness  to  those  of  Germany  and  France,  especially  the 
Russian  army,  whose  peace  footing  is  a  host  exceeding  700,000  men  in  number, 
accompanied  by  125,000  horses.  Adding  all  the  numbers  together  we  find 
that  the  six  countries  selected  as  affording  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
curse  of  militarism  amid  the  progress  of  this  modern  world  of  ours  in  all  the 
arts  of  peace  have  to  maintain  about  2,700,000  soldiers  in  a  state  of  non- 
productiveness  always ;  and,  in  addition,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  sailors. 
Well  on  to  half  a  million  of  horses  have  also  to  be  provendered  and  furnitured. 
Further,  could  such  a  catastrophe  as  a  general  war  be  imagined,  these 
"Powers" — heaven  defend  them — might  summon  to  arms  nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  human  beings,  all  warranted  to  be  more  or  less  efficient  in  spilling 
each  others'  blood,  with  the  help  of  the  most  perfect  weapons  of  destruction 
known  to  mankind.  What  the  labour  abstracted  from  the  wealth  creating  and 
evolving  capacity  of  a  nation  by  this  soldiering  affliction  amounts  to  in  money 
or  money's  worth  cannot  be  reckoned  up.     The  conditions  of  production  vary 
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too  much,  not  only  in  different  countries  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  for  a  figure  to  be  attainable  as  a  basis  from  which  to  estimate  the 
loss.  Moreover,  in  most  conscription  countries,  other  labour  has  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  taken  away  to  serve  the  colours.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of 
these  monster  armies  falls  upon  the  women,  who  have  to  do  men's  work,  in  the 
fields,  in  the  factories  and  shops,  from  which  the  flower  of  the  nation's 
manhood  has  been  drawn  away. 

To  really  realise  this  burden  we  need  only  go  back  to  simpler 
conditions  of  life.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  party  of  settlers  in  a 
new  country  we  perceive  at  once  what  a  burden  it  is  when,  in 
addition  to  having  to  fight  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  attempt 
to  create  a  civilisation  out  of  a  wilderness,  the  settlers  have  also  to 
contend  against  human  foes.  Every  man  detailed  off  to  guard  the 
others  means  one  less  producer,  and  not  merely  is  the 
settlement  deprived  of  his  assistance  in  production,  but  this 
soldier  has  also  to  be  kept ;  he  must  have  food,  clothing,  and 
other  things. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  war  is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  it  is  not 
correct  to  speak  of  the  soldier  as  a  "non-producer,"  since  by  his 
labour  in  defending  the  others  they  are  able  to  produce  more  than 
if  they  had  to  work  with  their  arms  by  their  side,  ready  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  of  emergency.  But  it  will  be  admitted  that 
but  for  the  danger  of  attack  not  only  would  the  soldiers  themselves 
be  able  to  work,  but  the  others  would  be  able  to  work  as  hard  as 
they  can  when  the  soldiers  are  guarding  them  from  danger.  We 
are  not  speaking  against  the  soldier  as  such;  on  the  contrary,  all 
must  admire  the  courage  with  which  he  faces  danger  and  death 
itself,  his  perseverance  and  patience  under  difficult  circumstances 
and  in  dangerous  crises.  But  every  rational  man  must  feel  that  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  such  splendid  qualities  and  talents  are  devoted 
to  war  in  place  of  being  utilised  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

Again,  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  armies.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  table  on  the  following 
page  taken  from  Captain  Molard's  book.  It  shows  the  military 
strength  of  Europe  in  1892-93  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
1869-70. 

This  table  fully  bears  out  the  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson, 
previously  quoted.  During  the  twenty-three  years  it  covers  the 
"Peace  Footing"  armaments  have  increased  by  over  a  million 
men;  while  as  for  the  "War  Footing"  we  have  an  increase  of 
5,600,000  men,  and  on  paper  of  15,600,000.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  number,  of  course,  the  cost  of  feeding  and  maintenance 
would  be  too  great  to  allow  of  all  being  called  into  service  at 
once. 
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EFFECTIVE    STRENGTH    OF    EUROPEAN    ARMIES    IN    1869    AND    1892, 
Both  ou  "Peace"  footing  and  "War"  footing. 


Peace  Footing. 


1892. 


France 404,000 

Russia 550,000 

Germany 380,000 

Great  Britain 180,000 

Austria-Hungary..!  190,000 

Italy I  120,000 

Belgium    I  25,000 

Bulgaria   — 

Denmark 20,000 

Spain    80,000 

Greece 11,000 

Holland    18,000 

Montenegro — 

Portugal   25,000 

Roumania    22,000 

Servia    10,000 

Sweden ) 

Norway     /  ^"'^^ 

Switzerland — 

Turkey 130,000 


2,195,000 


540,000 

812,000 

510,000 

220,000 

337,000 

276,000 

48,000 

35,000 

17,000 

100,000 

28,000 

25,000 

34,000 
51,000 
13,000 

12,000 

182,000 
8,240,000 


War  Footing. 


Actually 

Available 

for 

Mobilisation. 


1,350,000 

1,100,000 

1,300,000 

450,000 

750,000 

570,000 

95,000 

45,000 
450,000 
35,000 
45,000 
40,000 
70,000 
33,000 
25,000 

130,000 

150,000 
320,000 


Actually 

Available 

for 

Mobilisation. 


6,958,000 


2,500,000 

2,451,000 

2,417,000 

342,200 

1,050,000 

1,514,300 

128,000 

70,000 

61,500 

300,000 

70,000 

110,000 

55,000 

80,000 

153,000 

80,000 

90,000 

180,000 

212,800 

700,000 


Ditto,  when 
Recruiting 
Laws  have 
produced  their 
full  effect. 

4,350,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

602,600 

1,900,000 

2,236,700 

258,000 

200,000 

91,500 

800,000 

180,000 

185,000 

55,000 

154,000 

280,000 

180,000 

330,000 

180,000 

489,000 

1,150,000 


12,564,000 


22,621,000 


I  have  referred  to  war  as  a  burden  upon  industry ;  but  there 
are  many  who  hold  the  opposite  view.  How  often  do  we  hear 
men,  otherwise  intelhgent,  say  :  "  What  we  want  is  a  good  war." 
This  is  a  thoughtless  saying.  The  complaint  of  those  who  give 
utterance  to  it  is  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  the  country  and 
also  an  over-production  of  goods  and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  profit  and,  indeed,  of  getting  a  living  at  all.  But  if 
you  proposed  to  any  of  these  men  that  he  should,  in  place  of 
trying  to  gain  trade  by  extra  quality  or  low  prices,  simply  shoot 
his  rival  who  is  competing  with  him,  he  would  look  upon  you  as  a 
fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Advise  him  to  burn  his  com- 
petitor's factory  and  he  would  soon  inform  you  that  there  were 
such  things  as  policemen  and  judges  and  gaols.  And  yet  this  very 
man,  who  indignantly  repudiates  the  idea  of  shooting  one  or  two 
men  who  are  in  his  way  in  business  affairs,  who  would  as  soon 
dream  of  putting  his  hands  in  the  fire  as  of  burning  or  blowing  up 
his  rival's  workshops,  will  eagerly  and  passionately  declaim  upon 
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the  necessity  for  "  a  good  war,"  which  will  sweep  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people  and  destroy  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of 
property. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  solemnly 
protested  against  disarmament  of  the  European  Powers  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  throw  so  many  additional  men  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  vast  army  of  unemployed.  It  is  here,  in  our  opinion,  the 
real  strength  of  militarism  lies.  Men  are  not  governed  by  logic. 
We  have  rulers — profiting  by  unjust  laws  that  enable  them  to  rob 
the  common  people — advocating  armaments  because  they  can  use 
the  force  thus  provided  to  maintain  their  unjust  privileges  and 
deprive  the  people  of  their  rights.  We  have  workers  in  all  depart- 
ments feeling  the  pressure  of  competition— and  the  competition 
of  the  present  day  is  not,  in  many  ways,  true  competition — 
seeking  for  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  what  they  think  is  "  a 
surplus  population"  and  an  "over-production"  of  goods.  We 
have,  again,  large  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  producing  guns, 
powder,  ships  of  war,  &c.,  all  of  whom  are  under  the  impression 
that  war  and  war  preparations  are  good  for  them ;  and,  lastly,  we 
have  the  soldiers  themselves,  to  whom  war  is  a  trade  and  battles 
the  stepping-stone  to  promotion.  These  are  serious  matters  that 
must  be  faced.  The  question  of  the  War  Armaments  of  Europe 
to-day  shorn  of  all  its  military  pomp  is,  like  many  other  important 
problems,  a  question  of  bread  and  butter. 

This  is  not  recognised  by  the  Peace  Societies  of  Europe 
sufficiently,  if  at  all,  but  until  they  do  recognise  and  grapple  with 
it  their  progress  will  be  small.  Want  kills  sentiment,  and  logic 
appeals  in  vain  to  an  empty  stomach.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
scramble  of  the  European  Powers  for  slices  of  Africa  that  is  going 
on  just  now.  It  is  all  very  well  to  preach  about  the  meanness  and 
cruelty  of  our  treatment  of  the  natives ;  to  point  out  how  we  are 
killing  them  for  standing  up  for  that  liberty  and  freedom  we  our- 
selves profess  so  much  to  admire.  Some  one  follows,  and,  without 
excusing  any  of  the  actions  you  have  condemned,  simply  says  that 
"  our  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  obtain  fresh  markets  for  our  manufactures," 
and  all  feelings  of  justice  and  patriotism  fly  to  the  winds.  His 
argument  has  won.  In  a  similar  manner  the  most  difficult 
question  that  can  really  be  put  to  an  advocate  of  disarmament  is 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  soldiers  and  those  who  are 
now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  appliances?  " 

We  must  face  this  question.  We  cannot  shirk  it  if  we  would. 
This  very  scramble  for  territory  in  Africa  and  other  places  has 
introduced  a  totally  new  and  yet  most  important  feature  into 
European  international  politics.      Either  an  international  tribunal 
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for  deciding  international  affairs  must  be  established — accompanied 
by  a  large  measure  of  mutual  disarmament — or  else  we  must 
prepare  more  vigorously  than  ever  for  that  vast  Continental  war 
which  then  becomes  absolutely  inevitable.  We,  in  Britain,  have 
always  felt  that  so  long  as  we  had  command  of  the  seas  we,  at 
any  rate,  could  keep  out  of  Continental  disputes ;  but  the  sea  does 
not  divide  the  possessions  of  this  country  in  Africa  from  those  of 
Germany  or  France.  In  that  continent  our  territories  touch  each 
other.  As  time  goes  on  the  rivalry  of  traders,  the  disputes  about 
boundaries,  will  afford  the  subject  of  endless  difficulties.  With 
the  growth  of  colonial  possessions  both  France  and  Germany  are 
feeling  the  need  of  navies  that  will  be  equal  to  that  of  Britain. 
With  Eussia  threatening  India,  France  and  Germany  our  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  the  United  States  Canada,  we  may  at  any  time 
be  called  upon  to  face  a  most  incongruous  yet  dangerous  combina- 
tion. The  danger  of  complications  with  Continental  neighbours  is 
not  confined  to  Britain,  it  applies  also  to  every  Continental  Power, 
nor  is  the  United  States  safe  from  it.  Unless  good  sense  prevails 
the  whole  civilised  world  is  threatened  with  the  most  tremendous 
war  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Nor  let  anyone  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  that  this  huge  conflagration  will  bring  about  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things,  when  disarmament  and  a  good  social 
regime  will  become  realities.  Experience  of  the  past  has  shown 
the  opposite.     It  is  only  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet  that 

Peace  rides  on  battle's  car. 
A  hundred  years  ago  a  similar  state  of  things  prevailed,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  result  was  to  enthrone  might,  not  right,  as  king. 
It  is  the  workers  once  again  who  will  find  the  chains  of  industrial 
slavery  more  firmly  riveted  around  their  necks.  They  will  have 
to  do  the  fighting,  the  paying,  and  the  suffering  afterwards. 

In  what  way  can  war  be  good  for  trade  generally  ?  We  admit 
at  once  that  small  sections  of  the  community  may  reap  a  harvest 
through  war,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows ;  and  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  war  must  injure  and  cannot  benefit  trade. 
War,  it  is  urged,  is  a  benefit  because  it  sweeps  off  the  surplus 
population ;  but  even  though  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  surplus  population,  though  we 
forget,  for  the  moment,  that  every  mouth  that  comes  into  this 
world  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  hands,  yet  war  is  not  the  only 
method  by  which  such  a  sweeping  off  of  the  surplus  people  can  be 
accomplished,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  the  best.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  on  some  of  the  **  Horrors 
of  War":— 

Think  only  of  the  common  hackneyed  expressions  which  pass  so  lightly 
between  the  lips  when  speaking  of  a  great  battle.    We  talk  exultingly,  and  with 
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a  certain  fire,  of  "a  magnificent  charge!"  of  "a  splendid  cliarge!"  yet  very  few 
will  think  of  the  hideous  particulars  these  two  airy  words  stand  for.  The 
"splendid  charge"  is  a  headlong  rush  of  men  on  strong  horses  urged  to  their 
fullest  speed,  riding  down  and  overwhelming  an  opposing  mass  of  men  on  foot. 
The  reader's  mind  goes  no  further ;  being  content  with  the  information  that 
the  enemy's  line  was  "broken"  and  "gave  way."  It  does  not  fill  in  the 
picture.  To  do  so  effectively,  we  must  think  first  of  an  ordinary  individual 
run  down  in  the  public  street  by  a  horseman  moving  at  an  easy  pace.  The 
result  is,  usually,  fracture  and  violent  contusion.  We  may  strengthen  the 
tones  of  the  picture  by  setting  this  horseman  at  full  gallop,  and  joining  to  him 
a  company  of  other  flying  horsemen.  How  will  it  then  be  with  the  unhappy 
pedestrian?  So  when  the  "splendid  charge"  has  done  its  work  and  passed 
by  there  will  be  found  a  sight  very  much  like  the  scene  of  a  frightful  railway 
accident.  There  will  be  the  full  complement  of  backs  broken  in  two ;  of  arms 
twisted  wholly  off ;  of  men  impaled  upon  their  own  bayonets  ;  of  legs  smashed 
up  like  bits  of  firewood ;  of  heads  sliced  open  like  apples ;  of  other  heads 
crunched  into  soft  jelly  by  iron  hoofs  of  horses ;  of  faces  trampled  out  of  all 
likeness  to  anything  human.  This  is  what  skulks  behind  "  a  splendid 
charge  !  "  This  is  what  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  "  our  fellows  rode 
at  them  in  style,"  and  "  cut  them  up  famously." 

There  is  no  person  gifted  with  ordinary  common  sense  who  can 
read  of  the  horrors  of  a  single  battlefield,  or  of  the  suffering  of  the 
troops  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ofttimes  when 
lacking  food  and  proper  clothing,  but  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  the  methods  of  disposing  of  "a  surplus  population"  war 
is  undoubtedly  the  worst.  Science  could  invent  a  thousand  ways 
each  infinitely  more  merciful  and  less  painful.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  people,  then  the  Governments  ought 
to  do  it  in  the  best  and  not  the  most  cruel  and  wasteful  manner. 
No ;  war  cannot  be  advocated  as  a  means  of  reducing  "  the 
surplus  population." 

Again,  is  war  a  desirable  means  of  curing  over-production? 
Why  do  we  maintain  policemen,  fire  engines,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  ?  If  we  must  destroy 
wealth,  we  might  do  it  in  a  far  less  expensive  manner,  to  say  the 
very  least.  Battering  down  buildings  or  sinking  ships  that  have 
cost  nearly  a  million  each  to  build  could  be  done  cheaper  and  more 
effectively  than  by  firing  at  them  with  110-ton  guns,  each  shot 
fired  costing  £150,  or  as  much  as  would  keep  three  families  in 
comfort  for  twelve  months.  The  whole  system  of  destruction  by 
means  of  war  is  repulsive  to  every  good  feehng  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  destroying  our  population  or  wealth. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  over-population  nor  over-production. 
What  we  are  suffering  from  is  not  over-production  but  under- 
consumption. The  two  terms  "over-population"  and  "over- 
production" are  opposed  to  and  destroy  each  other.  What  does 
over-production  mean?  That  there  are  too  many  goods  in  the 
world.      But  what  does  over-population  mean?     That  there  are 
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too  many  people  to  use  these  good  things.  If  you  have  too  many 
people  to  use  the  goods  produced,  that  means,  in  other  words,  that 
you  have  not  enough  of  goods  for  the  people.  If  you  have  too  many 
good  things  produced  for  the  people,  it  must  mean  that  there  are 
not  enough  of  people  to  use  the  goods.  You  cannot  in  the  same 
breath  speak  of  there  being  at  once  too  many  people  and  too 
many  goods  for  these  people. 

Under-consumption  is  the  real  evil.  There  is  not  one  species  of 
wealth  of  which  manufacturers  assert  there  is  over-production  but 
you  have  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  needing  that 
form  of  wealth  l)adly.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  to 
give  these  poor  people  the  means  of  purchasing  the  things  they 
want.  The  answer  to  that  is  given  in  one  of  those  magnificent 
passages  with  which  Mr.  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
abounds. 

Take  the  case  of  any  one  of  these  vast  masses  of  unemployed  men  to 
whom,  though  he  never  heard  of  Malthus,  it  to-day  seems  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  world.  In  his  own  wants,  in  the  needs  of  his  anxious  wife, 
in  the  demands  of  his  half  cared  for — perhaps  even  hungry  and  shivering — 
children,  there  is  demand  enough  for  labour,  heaven  knows.  In  his  own 
willing  hands  is  the  supply.  Put  him  on  a  solitary  island,  and,  though  cut  off 
from  all  the  advantages  which  the  co-operation,  combination,  and  machinery 
of  a  civilised  community  give  to  the  productive  powers  of  man,  yet  his  two  hands 
can  fill  the  mouths  and  keep  warm  the  backs  of  those  that  depend  upon  him. 
Yet  where  the  productive  power  is  at  its  highest  development  he  cannot.  Why? 
Is  it  not  that  in  the  one  case  he  has  access  to  the  material  and  forces  of  nature, 
and  in  the  other  this  access  is  denied  ? 

That  quotation  contains  the  kernel  of  the  whole  labour  problem. 
Here  we  find  the  reason  for  the  necessity  for  constantly  opening  up 
new  markets.  Here  is  the  reply  to  those  who  assert  that  the 
disbanding  of  the  huge  armies  would  throw  too  many  more  men 
upon  the  already  crowded  labour  market :  Give  access  to  the 
material  and  forces  of  nature  to  the  workers. 

We  have  seen  so  far  that  the  war  system  involves  a  great 
financial  strain  upon  each  of  the  different  nations.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  huge  amounts  spent  upon  war  armaments,  finality 
seems  unattainable,  for  these  armaments  themselves  speedily 
become  old-fashioned,  and  therefore  useless.  That  even  though 
that  were  not  the  case,  yet  the  competition  between  nations  causes 
a  constant  increase  in  these  war  preparations,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  cost.  That  this  causes  taxation  to  be  a  grievous  burden, 
and  increases  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poorer  classes.  This  heavy 
taxation,  also,  is  the  chief  cause  of  tariffs,  which,  in  turn,  are  a 
source  of  bitter  feeling  between  nations.  That  vast  numbers  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  producers  of  wealth  are  turned  into  non- 
producers,  and  thus  in  place  of  being  a  help  are  a  burden  upon 
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the  rest.  These  afford  a  serious  indictment  of  the  war  system, 
but  there  is  another  phase  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  yet,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all.  This  is  the  menace  standing 
armies  offer  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Standing  armies  were  in  this  country  for  a  very  long  time  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion,  and,  in  fact,  the  law  would  not  allow 
them  to  exist.  But  in  time  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil.  The  result  has  in  every  way  justified  the  objection 
that  was  raised  to  them.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
social  history  of  this  or  any  other  country  will  recognise  that  the 
executive,  having  the  army  at  its  back,  have  been  enabled  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  the  wishes  of  the  democracy  in  a  way  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  done.  A  century  ago  there  was  a  great 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  in  different  European 
countries,  including  Great  Britain,  to  try  and  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  France  it 
took  the  form  of  a  revolution,  the  excesses  of  which  have  alone 
been  dilated  upon  by  those  who  have  failed  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  prevailing  before  the  people  rose 
ap  against  their  rulers.  But  Alison,  the  Whig  historian,  a  man 
who  was  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  the  nobility,  and  in  many 
ways  prejudiced  against  the  popular  movement,  has  admitted  that 
it  was  the  interference  of  outside  nations,  who  sought  by  force  of 
arms  to  crush  the  French  people,  that  produced  the  worst  excesess 
that  disgraced  that  revolution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe  the  King 
would  not  have  been  executed  nor  probably  the  terrible  "Eeign  of 
Terror"  ever  have  existed. 

If  we  take  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time  in  our  own 
country,  we  find  that  here,  also,  the  people  had  heavy  burdens 
from  which  they  wished  to  be  freed,  but  they  were  crushed  by 
the  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  Buckle,  in  his 
"  History  of  CiviUsation,"  tells  how  liberty  in  every  form  was 
stifled.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  much  in  regard  to 
this  terrible  time,  when  Britain  was  under  the  rule  of  mihtary  law 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  So  unjust  were  the  laws  that  EngHsh 
juries  refused  to  convict  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  since 
they  felt  that  the  crime  with  which  the  prisoners  were  charged  was 
no  crime  at  all,  and  consequently  merited  no  punishment.  The 
judges,  many  of  whom  were  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Government, 
were  most  vindictive  in  their  punishments  whenever  they  got  a 
conviction;  and  one  judge  openly  regretted  in  court  that  torture 
was  no  longer  permissible  in  order  to  force  a  man  to  confess  guilt 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 
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To  such  extremes  did  this  go  that  in  1799 — less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago — a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  open  space  of  any 
kind  to  be  used  for  lecturing  or  debating  unless  a  specific  licence 
had  been  obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted 
that  all  circulating  libraries  and  reading-rooms  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions,  no  person  without  leave  from  the  constituted 
authorities  being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  description.  Before 
shops  of  this  kind  could  be  opened  a  licence  must  first  be  obtained 
from  two  justices  of  the  peace,  which  had  to  be  renewed  once  a 
year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  time.  If  a  man  lent  books 
without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures 
or  debates,  on  any  subject  whatever,  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  he 
was  to  be  fined  £100  a  day ;  and  every  person  who  aided  him 
either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion  or  by  lending  a  book  was 
for  each  offence  to  be  fined  £20.  In  addition,  the  owner  of  the 
house  was  liable  to  further  punishment  as  keeper  of  a  disorderly 
house. 

We  must  remember  that  even  now  it  is  only  the  military  force 
that  enables  many  most  iniquitous  things  to  be  done,  even  in  this 
country.  The  Crofters'  Commission  revealed  a  condition  of  things 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  was  most  unjust,  but  warships 
were  sent  up  to  Skye  and  other  places  to  ruin  the  people  by  forcing 
them  to  pay  rents  that,  according  to  the  Commission,  ought  not  to 
have  been  exacted.  And,  if  we  go  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we 
find  that  in  Germany,  Eussia,  Spain,  Armenia,  and  other  places 
the  military  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  enables  them  to 
crush  the  people  and  oppress  them  to  the  last  degree. 

The  Eco7iomist,  a  paper  that  cannot  be  accused  of  any  extreme 
democratic  leanings,  in  a  remarkable  article  of  September  18th, 
1897,  draws  attention  to  this  phase  of  militarism.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  army  made  the  Sovereign  in  European  countries  all- 
powerful,  it  goes  on  to  say  : — 

If  the  German  people  attempted  to  control  the  army,  or  if  the  Austrian 
people  resolved  to  federalise  the  army,  or  if  the  Russian  people  tried  to 
diminish  the  army,  the  Sovereign  in  either  country  would  call  upon  his 
soldiers,  and  the  people  be  forced  to  shrink  back  visibly  helpless.  Indeed,  the 
change  goes  even  further  thau  that.  The  people  are  not  only  more  powerless 
to  resist  than  of  old,  but  they  are  less  willing.  They  have  all  been  in  the 
ranks,  have  all  a  soldierly  dislike  of  mutiny,  and  are  all,  therefore,  as 
disinclined  to  oppose  the  Sovereign  as  soldiers  are  to  disobey  the  commanding 
officer.  They  have  a  sense  of  doing  wrong  when  they  resist  the  "  War  Lord," 
or  even  hesitate  to  accept  his  command,  a  sense  which,  when  they  do  it,  as  in 
Germany  the  Socialists  do,  inspires  them  with  an  unnecessary  and,  as  it  were, 
unnatural  brutality  and  violence.  .  .  .  The  German  Emperor  may  not  be 
able  to  say  that  a  great  navy  shall  be  created,  but  he  is  able  to  say  that  the 
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detested  law  of  lese  majeste  shall  be  retained,  and  shall  be  acted  on  with  even 
increasing  severity,  and  the  people  are  as  powerless  as  if  they  were  children. 
On  whatever  point,  in  fact,  a  Continental  king  is  resolute  to  the  point  of 
fighting,  his  subjects  must  give  way  or  be  shot  down. 

We  are  not  in  that  condition  in  this  country,  but  who  can  say 
what  might  be  done  were  the  people  engaged  in  a  great  war?  It  is 
at  such  a  time  that  the  army  becomes  all-powerful,  and  advantage 
might  be  taken  by  an  unscrupulous  party  to  rivet  what  would  be 
practically  slavery  upon  even  the  British  nation.  Parhaments 
formerly  lasted  only  three  years,  but  one  Government,  fearing  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  passed  the  Act  whereby  the  limit  was 
extended  to  seven  years.  The  present  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  democracy  has  many  a  fight 
before  it,  and  it  must  beware  lest  the  most  formidable  foe  be  the 
army,  composed  as  it  is  of  their  own  brothers,  and  paid  for  by 
themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  country  the  army  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would.  But 
even  so,  that  in  itself  is  a  danger,  as  was  proved  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  History  shows  that,  from  whatever  point  we  look 
at  it,  standing  armies  are  a  menace  to  the  liberty  and  well-being  of 
the  subject. 

I  think  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  war  system 
to  be  both  a  burden  upon  and  a  danger  to  the  various  peoples. 
Nor  will  it  bear  scrutiny  in  regard  to  justice.  Some  few  years 
ago,  when  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Halfpenny  Weekly, 
I  had  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  wars  in  the  past  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  engaged  in.  Now,  we  are  no  worse  than  other 
nations,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty. that  I  could  find  out  why  these  wars  had  been  engaged 
in  at  all,  and  in  every  case  the  war  was  unnecessary  and  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  tact.  Many  of  our  wars  with  Conti- 
nental Powers  were  in  order  to  guard  against  any  attack  upon  the 
little  kingdom  of  Hanover — an  acquisition  we  obtained  when 
George  the  First  came  to  the  throne— and  an  acquisition  that 
was  nothing  but  a  national  nuisance  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
which  cost  endless  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  Yet,  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the' 
throne  we  lost  Hanover,  despite  all  our  lavish  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  on  its  behalf,  because  no  woman  could  sit  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  Queen  that  was  good  enough  for  this  Empire  of 
ours  was  not  good  enough  for  that  insignificant  country. 

With  the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution  I  have  already  dealt. 
The  Crimean  war  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  a  huge  mistake 
and  all  the  fruits  of  it  have  disappeared,  excepting  the  ill-will  of 
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Eussia.  The  war  between  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  Franco- 
German  war  were  both  wars  created  by  diplomatists,  and  peoples 
who  had  no  enmity  against  each  other  were  compelled  to  fight 
against  each  other  when  they  would  far  sooner  have  been  engaged 
in  trading.  And  when  we  come  to  the  wars  between  so-called 
"civilised"  countries  and  semi-civilised  or  savage  nations  the 
record  is  even  worse.  The  bullying,  the  cheating  and  bad  treatment 
have  been  almost  always  on  the  part  of  the  "  civilised  "  Powers. 

When  we  consider  the  awful  misery  the  war  system  involves, 
and  that  it  does  not  succeed  in  preserving  the  principles  of  justice 
in  regard  to  disputes,  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves — can  no 
better  way  of  settling  international  disputes  be  arrived  at  ?  History 
supplies  us  with  the  answer.  In  the  past,  in  this  and  every  other 
country,  the  barons  and  chiefs  used  to  settle  their  disputes  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  But  now  all  that  is  changed.  If  any  man, 
however  powerful  he  may  be,  however  high  in  position,  has  a 
dispute  with  his  neighbour  he  cannot  use  force  ;  he  must  appeal  to 
the  law,  and  properly  appointed  judges  will  adjudicate  his  quarrel. 
And  while  in  the  olden  time  the  result  of  a  dispute  between  these 
nobles  merely  proved  which  had  the  stronger  body  of  fighting  men, 
and  left  the  justice  of  the  dispute  undecided,  the  modern  judge 
takes  account  of  justice  only.  Again,  it  is  not  very  long  since 
men  went  about  with'  swords  at  their  side,  and  whenever  they  felt 
aggrieved  by  anyone  settled  the  point  by  a  duel.  But  now,  if  any 
man  attempted  to  settle  a  quarrel  by  such  means,  he  would  soon 
find  himself  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol  and  serious  doubts  enter- 
tained as  to  his  sanity.  Why,  then,  cannot  similar  methods  be 
applied  to  international  quarrels  ?  To  assert  that  they  cannot  be  is 
to  assert  that  justice  has  no  connection  with  these  disputes. 
Arbitration  has  already  been  tried  in  several  instances,  and  invari- 
ably with  complete  success. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  arbitration  so  far  has 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  If  in  the  olden  time  two  chiefs  agreed  to 
refer  their  dispute  to  an  arbitrator,  the  party  against  whom  the 
decision  was  given  might  still  threaten  to  break  the  bargain  and 
resort  to  the  sword.  So  with  nations  at  the  present  time  ;  and  it 
is  this  fact  that  causes  the  defeated  party  to  nurse  resentment 
against  the  decision  and  seek  in  future  quarrels  to  abandon  any 
attempt  at  arbitration.  But,  as  when  once  the  principle  of  leaving 
disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  law,  in  place  of  might,  became 
established,  the  chief  was  powerless  to  choose  any  other  method, 
since  he  would  have  the  whole  forces  of  law  and  order  arrayed 
against  him,  so,  when  once  a  properly  constituted  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  is  established,  there  can  be  no 
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chance  of  the  nation  against  whom  the  award  has  been  given 
trying  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  That  would  then  become  an  offence 
against  civilised  society,  and  punished  as  such  by  all  the  others 
combined.  Each  individual  nation  would  be  powerless  against  all 
the  others  together. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  this  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  is  rapidly  growing,  and  would 
grow  still  more  rapidly  if  only  some  first-class  nation  would  take  the 
matter  seriously  in  hand.  No  one  contends  for  a  moment  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  would  be  an  easy  task.  The 
whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties ;  but  these  difificulties  are 
not  in  any  way  insurmountable.  Many  nations  might  at  first  hold 
aloof :  questions  such  as  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
might  keep  France  and  Germany,  for  instance,  from  even  partially 
disarming  or  giving  their  assent  to  the  substitution  of  the  doctrine 
of  right  for  that  of  might.  But  if  half  the  energies  and  talents  that 
are  devoted  to  the  preparation  for  war  were  devoted  to  the  best 
methods  of  securing  the  establishment  of  arbitration  in  place  of 
war,  the  war  system  would  speedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
As  it  is,  diplomacy  is  constantly  settling  disputes  between  nations ; 
almost  every  day  disputes  arise  with  some  nation  or  another,  yet 
we  do  not  go  to  war.  All  that  is  required  is  the  widening  and 
enforcing  of  this  plan,  and  accompanying  it  with,  at  first,  a  partial 
disarmament  of  the  different  nations. 

The  failure  to  secure  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  was,  undoubtedly,  a  severe  disappointment 
to  the  friends  of  peace  ;  but  even  there  there  were  many  encourag- 
ing signs.  In  the  first  place,  the  British  nation  remained  perfectly 
cool  and  free  from  the  shghtest  attack  of  the  war  fever.  Since  the 
noble  example  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reference  to  the  Alabama 
dispute,  the  idea  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations  has,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  been  scouted ;  and,  though  undoubtedly  on  the 
American  side  there  was  a  noisy  section — perhaps  a  large  majority — 
of  the  people  who  succeeded  in  working  themselves  into  a  Jingo 
fury,  no  sooner  was  there  any  appearance  of  matters  going  too  far 
to  prevent  a  rupture  than  from  all  parts  of  the  States  arose  an 
indignant  protest  against  any  such  fratricidal  strife. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  Tribunal  that 
would  be  appointed  of  eminent  jurists  from  each  country,  well 
skilled  in  interpreting  the  present  laws  governing  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  each  other  and  capable  of  formulating  those  other 
laws  that  would  be  necessary  under  the  new  circumstances,  and 
such  an  assemblage  as  the  ill-fated  "Concert  of  Europe."  The 
latter  body  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  different  nations, 
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each  of  whom  only  thought  how  he  could  best  serve  the  selfish 
interests  of  his  country,  and  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  ill-used 
Armenians  was  quite  a  secondary  affair.  No ;  if  such  a  tribunal 
had  been  in  existence,  the  horrible  Armenian  atrocities  could  never 
have  taken  place,  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  have  known  that 
he  would  have  been  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  same  way  that  an 
ordinary  murderer  would  be. 

All  over  Europe  people  are  groaning  under  the  terrible  night- 
mare of  militarism;  it  is  blighting  trade  and  commerce,  implanting 
feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  between  nations  that  ought  to  be 
brethren ;  it  is  crushing  freedom  and  giving  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to 
tyranny.  Year  by  year  this  terrible  Frankenstein  that  nations 
have  created  for  themselves  demands  its  victims,  and  sooner  or 
later  must  come  the  most  terrible  holocaust  this  world  has  ever  yet 
seen.  Let  it  be  the  task  of  Britain  to  stop  all  this.  We  have  the 
greatest  Empire  history  has  known.  We  command  the  seas,  and 
are  not  entangled  with  alliances  with  other  nations.  We  claim  to 
be  a  Christian  nation!  Nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago  the  story 
tells  us  how  the  angels  sang  "Peace  on  Earth  and  Good-will 
towards  Men."  Peace  on  earth:  and  all  Europe  one  huge  camp 
bristling  with  bayonets.  Peace  on  earth :  and  twenty-two  millions 
of  men  ready  to  leave  their  peaceful  employments  and,  at  the 
command  of  half  a  dozen  men,  men  the  same  as  themselves,  not 
superior  beings,  not  wiser  than  they  themselves  are,  to  deluge  God's 
earth  in  human  blood.  Are  we  going  to  sit  quietly  and  allow  this 
to  happen  ?  Or  are  we,  strong  in  our  manhood,  strong  in  our  belief 
that  good  must  prevail  over  evil,  going  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
avert  this  awful  calamity,  and  secure  the  enthronement  of  justice  in 
place  of  might,  and  peace  in  place  of  war?  If  public  opinion  in  this 
country  would  only  force  our  rulers  to  declare  that  they  were 
determined  to  abolish  war  we  should  soon  find  other  nations  eager 
to  support  us.  It  is  a  task  worthy  of  this  nation.  With  all  our 
faults,  we  have  ever  been  in  the  van  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
when  once  the  British  people  take  the  task  in  hand  they  will  soon 
bring  about  that  time  of  which  the  poet  sang — 

"When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer." 
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BY    PHILIP    L.    NEWMAN,    B.A., 

A  Felloiv  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


0-OPEKATOES  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  that 
mankind  are  savages  as  long  as  they  act  individually, 
and  that  men  advance  in  civilisation  concurrently 
with,  and  some  would  say  wholly  because  of,  im- 
provements in  methods  of  association. 

A  specific  form  of  association  is  a  Superannuation 
Fund.  Such  a  fund  alleviates  the  inevitable  hard- 
ships experienced  by  those  who  are  rendered  unfit  for  work  by 
advancing  age.  The  members  contribute  during  their  working  life, 
in  order  to  secure  to  all  who  may  survive  beyond  the  pension  age 
an  assured  subsistence  until  death.  The  principles  involved  in  the 
proper  establishment  and  successful  working  of  a  Superannuation 
Fund,  though  far  from  obvious,  are  not  abstruse,  and  a  general 
business  training  is  sufficient  for  their  appreciation.  They  do  not 
touch  the  wider  questions  involved  in  a  National  old  age  pension 
scheme,  such  as  Poor  Law  administration,  relief  in  sickness.  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  State  management.  But,  though  these  complex 
issues  are  not  touched,  the  subject  is  necessarily  somewhat  tech- 
nical, and  in  addition,  the  data  which  actuaries  require  in  order  to 
solve  the  various  questions  which  arise,  are  in  some  instances 
meagre.  Certain  assumptions  must  be  made  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  probable  working  of  such  a  fund,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  exactly  either  a  scale  of  salaries  or  a  rate  of  promotion. 
Statistics  of  invalidity  are  not  available,  nor  can  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal be  accurately  estimated.  None  of  these  disturbing  factors, 
however,  seriously  affect  the  financial  basis  upon  which  every  such 
scheme  rests.  This  depends  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  we 
can  predict  with  confidence,  and  within  narrow  limits  of  error,  the 
future  rate  of  mortality,  the  probable  variations  of  which  are  so 
narrow  that  the  results  are  not  invalidated  by  the  meagreness  of 
the  subsidiary  data. 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  past  half  century  has  been  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  association  in  new  and  unexpected  directions. 
The  Limited  Liability  Companies'  Act  of  1862  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  industrial  associations,  and  our  great  trade  unions  are 
further  evidence  of  this  extension.  In  no  other  direction  has  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  been  more  rapid  than  in  that  of  super- 
annuation. The  increasing  interest  aroused  and  attention  given  to 
this  question  in  Parliament  are  significant.  At  one  time  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  carefully  investigated  the  question 
of  the  superannuation  of  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  at  another  the 
Poor  Law  oflficers  claimed  attention,  and  a  scheme  was  sanctioned 
for  granting  them  pensions;  at  another  time  the  superannuation 
schemes  of  the  London  School  Board  and  of  the  teachers  in 
Elementary  Schools  occupied  the  attention  of  two  successive  Com- 
mittees, and  valuable  information  was  obtained. 

In  no  department  of  our  commercial  life  are  the  benefits  of 
mutual  help  or  association  more  clearly  manifest  than  in  that  of 
Insurance,  whether  fire,  life,  accident,  or  marine.  The  modern 
methods  of  insurance  began  with  the  necessity  experienced  by 
merchants  and  owners  of  vessels  of  obviating  the  apparently  capri- 
cious manner  in  which  losses  occurred  at  sea.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  ships  which  sailed  were  wrecked — in  the  aggregate  a  fairly 
constant  proportion — but  no  man  could  say  whether  the  particular 
vessel  in  which  he  might  have  risked  his  fortune  would  arrive 
safely  at  its  destination,  so  the  practice  sprang  up  of  insuring 
the  vessel  by  paying  a  premium,  large  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  risks  of  the  voyage.  Similarly, 
in  life  insurance,  a  man  cannot  say  whether  he  will  be  alive  or 
not  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time ;  but  if  we  take  1,000  men  all 
aged  30,  we  can,  by  past  experience,  tell  to  within  very  narrow 
limits  how  many  will  die  and  how  many  will  survive.  We  can 
thus  assure  to  a  man,  on  payment  of  a  small  premium,  a  certain 
provision  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  during  that  period. 
For  example,  we  should  expect  ten  men  of  the  1,000  to  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  31,  and  if  (excluding  the  elements  of  interest 
and  of  management  expenses)  each  man  had  contributed  £1  to  an 
insurance  fund,  there  would  be  £100  for  each  family  who  had  lost 
their  breadwinner.  In  practice  there  is  a  modification  of  this — the 
man  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  company  or  association, 
formed  partly  or  wholly  for  this  purpose,  to  pay  every  year  during 
his  life  a  certain  sum,  and  receives  in  return  their  guarantee  that 
on  his  death  the  sum  insured  shall  be  paid  to  his  representatives. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same,  viz.,  that  by  associating  himself  with 
others,  he  accomplishes  that  which  otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to 
secure  by  himself. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Society  have  recently  puh- 
lished  a  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  co-operative  employes, 
and  I  propose,  in  the  next  few  pages,  briefly  to  expound  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  a  scheme  is  based,  divesting  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible  of  technicalities,  and  showing  by  examples  the 
working  of  a  Superannuation  Fund.  The  solvency  of  such  a  scheme 
must  of  course  be  the  first  consideration. 

Let  the  above  principles  of  insurance  be  applied  to  super- 
annuation. Whether  the  individual  of  15  or  20  will  die  before  60 
cannot  be  foretold,  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
aggregate,  out  of  1,000  individuals  at  age  15,  527  may  be  expected 
to  live  to  age  60,  111  to  age  80,  and  that  none  may  expect  to 
survive  100.  Out  of  a  much  larger  number,  a  few  hve  to  ages  over 
100.  It  may,  therefore,  be  seen  that  more  than  half  may  hope  to 
enter  upon  their  pensions  at  the  age  of  60,  a  proportion  which  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  It  is  quite  true,  that  if  in  a  super- 
annuation scheme,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  rules  providing  that  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  before  60,  his  own  contributions, 
to  the  fund,  with  interest,  shall  be  returned,  the  fund  is,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  of  the  nature  of  a  savings  bank — that  is  to  say, 
473  of  the  1,000  could  have  acted  as  individuals,  and  not  in 
association,  and  have  deposited  their  contributions,  year  by  year, 
in  a  bank — but  they  would  have  forfeited  the  advantages  gained  by 
joining  such  a  fund  as  that  now  under  consideration,  viz. : — 

1.  The  compulsion  to  save.  2.  The  donation  from  the  manager 
or  employer.     3.  The  higher  rates  of  interest  allowed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  these  advantages,  but  will  pass 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  527  who  survive,  and  obtain 
benefits  by  association  which  could  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 
A  man  at  this,  the  assumed  pension  age  of  60,  is  sure  of  his 
pension  as  long  as  he  lives,  even  if  it  be  to  the  abnormal  age  of  85 
or  90  years,  and  that  some  of  the  527  will,  under  normal  conditions, 
live  to  these  ages  is  quite  certain.  About  41  may  expect  to 
live  to  85,  and  9  to  90  years.  Suppose  that  one  of  these  had 
accumulated  savings  up  to  60,  but  had  then  drawn  upon  them 
from  year  to  year,  hoping  that  they  would  last  him  his  lifetime, 
his  savings  would  have  been  exhausted  long  before  these  advanced 
ages  had  been  reached,  and  his  previous  self-denial  would  have 
failed  in  its  object.  A  man  of  limited  means  cannot  obtain  a 
secured  provision  in  old  age  in  any  other  way  than  by  associating 
with  his  fellows,  and  thus  provide  for  himself  an  annuity  or  pension 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  now^  propose]_to  give  an  example  of  the  working  of  a  Pension 
or  Annuity  Fund. 
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The  principles  underlying  the  constitution  of  such  a  fund  are 
not  difficult  to  understand,  though  frequently  misunderstood.  I  am 
going  to  use,  in  my  investigation,  a  Table  of  Mortality  known  as 
the  English  Life  Table,  Males,  No.  3.  This  table  was  constructed 
with  great  care  and  skill  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr  from  the  records 
of  the  censuses  of  1841  and  1851,  and  the  deaths  during  the 
seventeen  years  1838-1854.  The  number  of  lives  observed  for 
this  table  were  as  under  : 

Census  of  1841.     Male  Population  7,784,883 

1851.        „  „  8,808,662 

Deaths  during  the  17  years    3,283,255 

It  is  thus  as  accurate  a  record  as  could  be  obtained  of  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  Englishmen  during  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
and  it  shows  at  every  age,  out  of  511,745  born,  how  many  survive 
and  how  many  die.  An  extract  from  it  is  appended  for  the  sake  of 
reference. 

TABLE  1. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  TABLE  NO.  3  (mALES). 


Living  at 

Dying  at 

Annual 

Mortality 

per  1,000 

at  each  age. 

Mean 

after-life- 

Age. 

each  age  in 

each  age  in 

time  at 

column  1. 

column  1. 

each  age 

m  years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

511,745 

83,719 

183 

40 

10 

353,031 

1,983 

6 

47 

20 

333,608 

2,764 

8 

39 

30 

304,534 

3,068 

10 

33 

40 

272,073 

3,529 

13 

26 

50 

233,216 

4,395, 

19 

20 

60 

182,350 

5,929 

33 

14 

70 

114,370 

7,695 

70 

8 

80 

41,115 

5,832 

153 

5 

90 

4,770 

1,260 

307 

3 

100 

79 

33 

550 

2 

In  this  table,  column  1  is  the  age,  column  2  is  the  number 
living  at  that  age,  and  column  3  is  the  number  of  deaths  during 
the  year  following  the  attainment  of  the  age  in  column  1  out  of 
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the  numbers  alive  in  column  2.  For  instance,  out  of  511,745 
born,  83,719  die  before  reaching  their  first  birthday.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  353,031  are  left,  and  1,983  die  during  the  next  year.  The 
numbers  alive  gradually  diminish  until  at  the  age  of  100  only  79 
are  left.  The  number  of  deaths  diminish  until  the  age  of  13,  and 
they  then  increase  gradually  until  age  72  is  reached,  after  which 
age  they  diminish  again,  because  there  are  fewer  survivors.  Out 
of  344,290  alive  at  age  15,  182,350  survive  to  the  age  of  60. 
Column  4  gives  the  number  dying  between  one  age  and  the  next, 
out  of  1,000  persons  hving  at  any  age.  This  number  is  very  high 
in  infancy,  diminishes  to  5  at  age  13,  and  afterwards  slowly 
increases,  until  at  the  age  of  100,  550  die  out  of  every  1,000  alive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  is  the  rate  of  mortahty,  which 
remains  low  between  the  ages  of  5  and  55,  but  after  that  age 
rapidly  increases,  being  very  heavy  at  ages  over  75. 

The  last  column  shows  the  number  of  years  which  will,  on  the 
average,  be  lived  by  each  person.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
expectation  of  life.  The  expectation  of  a  man  of  60  is  14  years, 
and  that  of  a  man  of  65  is  11  years.  In  the  first  case  he  may 
expect  to  receive  14  payments  of  a  yearly  annuity,  and  in  the 
latter  11  payments. 

Table  A  shows  in  column  3,  the  numbers  surviving  at  each  age 
out  of  1,000  who  entered  at  age  15,  and  in  column  4,  the  number 
dying  at  each  age  out  of  the  numbers  alive  in  column  3  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  is,  therefore,  a  complete  representation 
of  the  mortality  of  the  English  Life  Table  between  ages  15  and  100. 

The  above  table  is  an  accurate  record  of  the  past,  and  in  the 
tables  which  appear  in  the  appendix,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
mortality  at  each  age  will  coincide  with  that  of  this  table,  although, 
in  an  example  such  as  I  propose  to  give,  it  is  of  no  importance 
what  table  of  mortality  is  used.  Any  other  might  appropriately 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  An  essential  principle  that 
must  be  insisted  upon  is  that  a  Fund  must  be  formed  and  allowed 
to  accumulate.  This  fund  consists  of  the  accumulation  of  that 
portion  of  the  contributions  which  is  not  needed  for  the  payment 
of  current  claims.  The  years  in  which  the  contributions  from  the 
members  and  societies  exceed  the  outgo  may  extend  to  40,  60,  80,  or 
even  more.  The  difference  must  be  accumulated  at  interest  in  order 
to  meet  the  claims  for  pension  which  must  eventually  arise,  though 
at  a  distant  date.  In  course  of  time,  the  outgo  for  pensions  and 
other  allowances  will  first  equal  and  then  exceed  the  income  from 
contributions,  and  the  difference  must  be  met  from  the  interest  on 
the  accumulated  fund.     If  the  number  of  entrants  at  young  ages 
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does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  the  numbers  in  the  society 
will  tend  to  become  stationary ;  the  accumulated  fund  will  attain 
maturity  and  will  also  remain  nearly  stationary.  The  income 
from  contributions  and  interest  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
outgo  for  pensions  and  other  benefits.  If  the  fund  cease  to  obtain 
new  members,  the  outgo  in  pensions  and  other  payments  will  be 
greater  than  the  income  from  both  interest  and  contributions,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fund  will  in  course  of  time  be  paid  away  to  the 
pensioners.  This  will  be  clearer  after  the  working  of  such  a  fund 
has  been  examined,  and  its  principles  understood.  I  have  con- 
structed, therefore,  two  tables,  A  and  B.  A  exhibits  the  progress 
of  a  fund  ceasing  to  obtain  new  entrants ;  B,  which  I  deal  with 
first,  exhibits  the  progress  of  such  a  fund  continually  recruited  by 
new  members.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  to 
which  the  members  of  the  fund  conform,  and  which  regulate  the 
receipts  and  payments.  The  rules  for  my  present  purpose  may  be 
any  we  choose  to  make,  and  I  have  arbitrarily  chosen  those  which 
would  best  facilitate  my  calculations.     I  assume — 

1.  That  1,000  persons  enter  the  fund  every  year,  at  age  15,  and 
that  the  same  number  continue  to  enter  every  year. 

2. — That  the  average  salary  is  £150  a  year,  and  that  instead  of, 
as  is  customary,  commencing  at  some  £20  or  £30  a  year, 
this  £150  a  year  is  paid  to  them  without  increase  from  age  15 
to  age  60. 

3.  That  each  member  contributes  to  the  fund,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year,  2^  per  cent  of  his  salary. 

4.  That  the  employer  contributes  in  similar  manner  a  further 
2^  per  cent,  making  the  total  contribution  5  per  cent. 

5.  That  the  expenses  of  management  absorb  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  income  from  contributions  [accurately  1-938  per  cent] . 

6.  That  3  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  upon  the  accumulated 
fund,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

7.  That  a  pension  is  granted  at  age  60  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  average  salary,  or  £100  a  year. 

8.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  in  any  year,  before 
attaining  the  age  of  60,  there  shall  be  returned  to  his  representatives, 
at  the  close  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  the  contributions  paid  by 
him  to  the  fund  (less  management  expenses),  but  none  of  the 
contributions  paid  by  the  employer. 
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9.  That  the  first  payment  of  the  pension  shall  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  60th  year  of  age,  and  subsequent  payments  annually 
thereafter. 

10.  That  no  withdrawals  take  place  otherwise  than  by  death. 

[Note. — The  effect  of  these  rules  is  that  the  last  payment  of  contri- 
bution is  made  on  a  member's  59th  birthday,  or  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  his  joining  the  fund,  and  the  first  payment  of  pension  is  made 
on  his  61st  birthday,  or  the  47th  anniversary  of  his  joining  the  fund.] 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  in  connection  with  the  above 
rules,  to  that  made  on  the  choice  of  a  mortality  table,  viz.,  that 
any  other  rules  might  have  been  framed  which  would  equally  well 
have  served  my  purpose.  These  rules  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  adoption  by  a  superannuation  society,  but 
simply  as  convenient  ones  for  the  present  object.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  although  in  actual  practice  the  conditions  here 
laid  down  do  not  hold,  the  principles  illustrated  are  not  affected. 
Members  do  not  join  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  ;  their 
salaries  are  not  uniform  during  their  whole  term  of  service;  they 
pay  their  contributions  monthly,  not  annually  in  advance  ;  they 
receive  their  pensions  quarterly,  not  annually  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  there  are  withdrawals  and  dismissals,  and  finally,  but  not 
least  in  importance,  invalided  members  obtain  pensions.  To  take 
account  of  all  these  subsidiary  details  would  obscure  the  principles 
underlying  the  working  of  the  fund,  without  entaihng  any 
corresponding  advantages. 

Table  B  shows  the  continued  progress  of  such  a  fund  from  its 
inception  to  its  maturity.  The  duration  of  the  fund  is  shown  in 
column  2.  Column  3  shows  the  number  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year  of  the  fund,  no  member  of  which  is  of  greater 
age  than  that  recorded  in  column  1.  The  numbers  grow  from 
1,000  in  the  first  year  to  36,787,  which  is  the  number  in  the 
society  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  fund  (or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  46th  year),  and  further  increase  until  the  85th  year 
is  reached,  when  they  amount  to  43,692.  These  are  of  every  age, 
from  1,000  at  age  15,  and  995  at  age  16,  to  530  at  age  60,  and  1 
at  ages  97,  98,  and  99  respectively.  The  numbers  hving  at  each 
age  are  given  in  column  3  of  Table  A,  which,  therefore,  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  members  at  any  age.  After  the  85th  year  the 
numbers  remain  constant.  The  deaths  during  each  year  are  given 
in  column  4.  They  begin  at  5,  and  increase  to  1,000  during  the 
85th  year,  so  that  after  that  year  the  numbers  entering  and  the 
numbers  dying  are  the  same,  keeping  the  number  in  column  3 
unchanged.     Column  5  shows  the  fund  at  the  beginning  of  each 
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year,  commencing  at  nil,  increasing  to  £10,587,679  after  45  complete 
years  (when  for  the  first  time  pensions  begin  to  be  payable), 
and  again  increasing,  but  more  slowly,  to  £15,382,312  after  85 
years. 

The  income  (column  6)  during  the  first  year  is  £7,355  from 
contributions  (after  making  allowance  for  management  expenses), 
and  £221  from  interest  (column  7),  making  a  total  income  of 
£7,576  (column  8).  The  income  increases  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  45th  year;  in  that  year  it  stands  at  £266,656  from 
contributions,  and  £309,708  from  interest,  total  income  £576,364. 
The  income  from  contributions  then  remains  constant  at  £266,656, 
but  the  income  from  investments  still  continues  to  increase  with 
the  increasing  funds  until  it  reaches  £469,470  per  annum  after  85 
years,  making  the  total  income  £736,126,  which  thereafter  is 
constant. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  death  payments  (column  10)  grow  to 
£45,626  per  annum  in  45  years,  afterwards  remaining  constant, 
as  the  pension  age  has  been  reached. 

The  pensions  (column  12),  only  commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
46th  year,  ultimately  amount  to  £690,500  per  annum,  and  the 
total  outgo  (column  13),  in  the  85th  year,  is  £736,126  per  annum. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  total  income.  Therefore,  after  85  years, 
no  more  changes  take  place  either  in  the  fund,  or  the  income,  or 
the  pensions,  or  the  outgo. 

[summary TABLE  B, 

Number  Living  in  the  Societv  after  85  years  at  every  age 

from  15  to  99  inclusive"^  43,692 

Number  then  Dying  annually 1,000 

Number  Entering  annually  1,000 

Funds  at  beginning  of  85th  year    £15,382,312 

Annual  Income  from  Contributions  £266,656  \      rjoc^nn 

„      Interest     469,470  ]       '^^'-^^^ 

Annual  Outgo — By  Death  Payments    45,626  )       vQAiofi 

By  Pensions 690,500   1        ^^'^'-^^^ 

Funds  at  end  of  the  85th  year  15,382,312 

Table  A  is  a  similar  table  to  B  ;  it  is  designed  to  show  the 
sufficiency  of  such  a  fund  on  the  supposition  that  only  the  original 
1,000,  who  joined  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  constitute  the  J 
members  of  the  fund.  No  new  members  join,  and  the  fund  j 
terminates  at  the  death  of  the  last  member.  * 
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Under  these  conditions,  the  fund  will  not  be  extinguished  until 
the  85th  year  is  reached;  it  will  grow  steadily  from  7iU  to  £530,738 
at  the  end  of  the  45th  year  of  its  existence,  and  then  diminish,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  84th  year  the  last  surviving  annuitant  receives 
the  last  payment  of  his  pension  on  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  99, 
and  does  not  live  to  complete  another  year.  The  income  from 
contributions  diminishes  with  the  number  of  members  in  the  fund. 
There  are  1,000  at  age  15  contributing  £7,355  net.  There  are 
840  at  age  35  contributing  £6,178  ;  and  at  age  59,  when  the  last 
contribution  is  payable,  there  are  546  contributing  £4,016.  Of 
these,  530  are  alive  at  the  close  of  the  year,  attain  the  age  of  60, 
and  enter  upon  their  pension,  but  17  of  them  die  without  having 
received  one  payment,  the  number  of  pensioners  at  the  end  of  the 
year  being  513,  and  the  amount  of  their  pensions  £51,300.  Up  to 
age  60,  the  income  consists  of  the  contributions  and  the  interest 
upon  the  invested  funds  at  3  per  cent.  After  age  60  the  income 
consists  solely  of  the  interest. 

The  outgo  in  the  first  few  years  is  but  small.  There  are  no 
pensions,  as  these  do  not  commence  until  age  60,  and  the  only 
drain  upon  the  increasing  fund  is  the  return  of  the  members'  own 
contributions  to  the  representatives  of  those  who  die  before  the 
pension  age  is  attained. 

In  the  first  year  5  die  and  £18  is  returned ;  in  the  21st  year, 
between  ages  35  and  36,  10  die  and  £772  is  returned,  the  amount 
gradually  increasing  until  between  ages  59  and  60,  in  the  45th  year 
of  the  fund,  16  die  and  £2,648  is  returned. 

When  the  pensions  begin,  the  position  of  the  fund  is  as 
follows :  it  has  accumulated  £530,738 ;  the  contributions  paid  in 
have  amounted  to  £266,656,  and  the  interest  to  £309,708;  the  total 
thus  equals  £576,364,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  total 
amount  paid  away  in  return  of  contributions,  viz.,  £45,626,  makes, 
up  the  accumulated  fund,  £530,738,  this  being  a  holding  of  £1,001 
for  every  member  in  the  fund.  At  this  point,  however,  the  pensions 
commence,  and  the  funds  are  rapidly  depleted.  At  the  age  of  70 
there  are  332  members  left,  and  the  funds  are  £219,762 ;  at  age  80 
there  are  120  members,  and  at  90  14  only,  the  funds  being  £3,108. 
The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur  at  ages  71  and  72,  23  dying 
in  both  the  57th  and  58th  years  of  the  fund. 

1  might  at  this  point  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  necessity,  in  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  of  accumulating  a  fund,  and  of  the  imprac- 
ticabiHty  of  working  any  such  scheme  by  means  of  levies. 
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In  a  friendly  society  or  trades  union,  where  only  a  few  members 
are  of  advanced  ages,  and  the  bulk  of  th^  members  are  young,  it 
seems  a  small  liability  to  undertake,  by  means  of  a  levy,  to  grant 
pensions  to  these  members,  there  being  no  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  burden  ultimately  entailed.  The  argument  is  a  common 
one,  that  as  the  older  members  are  now  maintained  by  the  younger, 
so  in  turn,  as  the  younger  members  attain  to  pension  age,  they 
may  expect  to  receive  their  pensions  from  the  levies  of  new 
members.  Thus,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  payment  of 
pensions,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there  will  always  be  a 
constant  or  increasing  supply  of  new  members,  whereas  Table  A 
shows  that  a  fund,  worked  upon  a  proper  basis,  will  provide 
pensions  for  all  present  members,  even  though,  for  some  reason, 
the  supply  of  new  members  be  suddenly  and  entirely  cut  off. 

The  most  fatal  objection,  however,  to  attempting  any  super- 
annuation scheme  by  levies  is  the  additional  cost.  Take  a  society 
consisting  of  36,787  members  of  all  ages  from  15  to  60.  Suppose 
that  1,000  of  them  are  aged  15,  995  of  them  are  aged  16,  989  are 
17,  and  so  on,  up  to  530  at  age  60  (compare  the  numbers  living  at 
each  age  under  Table  A),  and  suppose  them  to  have  no  fund,  l3ut 
to  be  desirous  of  granting  pensions  of  £100  a  year  to  every 
member  after  age  60.  Let  us  also  suppose  the  society  to  be  in  an 
extremely  flourishing  condition,  no  less  than  1,000  new  members 
joining  them  every  year  at  age  15,  and  that  there  is  no  drain  from 
withdrawals.  There  are  487  deaths  during  the  year,  17  of  which 
occur  among  those  aged  60,  so  that  if  a  levy  is  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  year  there  are  36,300  members,  and  they  have  to  provide 
£51,300  in  pensions,  or  £1.  8s.  3d.  per  member.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  year  there  are  36,795  members  and  £100,800  in  pensions  to 
be  paid,  or  £2.  14s.  9d.  per  member.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  levy  has  increased  to  £3.  19s.  8d.  per  member,  and  when, 
finally,  the  number  of  members  is  constant,  being  42,692  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  the  pensions  payable  are  £690,500,  the  levy 
is  as  much  as  £16.  3s.  6d.  per  member  ijensioned  and  unpensioned. 
This  levy  of  £16.  3s.  6d.  per  member  to  provide  pensions  only, 
without  death  benefits  or  any  allowance  for  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, will  continue  during  the  whole  time  a  member  is  in  the 
society.  Suppose,  when  the  society  has  thus  matured,  a  member 
joins  a  scheme  at  15,  whose  working  is  shown  in  Table  B,  he  and 
his  contributing  society  will  pay  £7.  10s.  per  annum  from  15  to  60, 
and  he  will  obtain  for  that  payment  £100  a  year  after  60  and  the 
return  of  his  own  contributions  (less  expenses)  in  case  of  previous 
death.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  joined  the  scheme  supported  by 
levies,  he  would  have  to  pay  £16.  3s.  6d.  for  life,  with  no  return  of 
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contributions  under  any  circumstances;  this  is  more  than  double 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  joined  the  fund  instituted  on  a 
proper  basis.  Even  if  membership  of  the  fund  supported  by  levies 
were  compulsory,  and  joining  it  a  condition  of  employment,  the 
hardship  of  the  heavy  payments  involved  would  cause  much  friction 
between  the  members  and  the  management.  In  the  case  of  a  fund 
supported  by  voluntary  entrants,  what  would  happen  is  quite 
obvious.  No  new  member  would  join  to  pay  £16  a  year,  when, 
by  paying  £7.  10s.  to  a  properly  constituted  fund,  he  could  obtain 
more  than  the  same  benefits.  Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the 
number  of  members  would  diminish,  and  the  society  would  ulti- 
mately be  wound  up.  Turn  again  to  Table  B :  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  income  of  £736,126  is  made  up  as  follows;  £469,470  from 
interest,  and  £266,656  from  contributions,  so  that  the  income  from 
interest  is  nearly  twice  the  income  from  contributions.  Further, 
the  £7.  10s.  a  year  is  only  payable  until  age  60,  whereas  the  £16 
is  payable  for  the  whole  term  of  life.  Superannuation,  then,  by 
means  of  levies,  is  not  only  expensive  but  impracticable.  No  such 
society  can  be  termed  successful  until  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  100  years,  an  age  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such 
a  society  cannot  attain.  A  society  formed  upon  a  proper  basis  can 
fluctuate  in  its  membership  without  impairing  its  solvency.  A 
society  supported  by  means  of  uniform  levies  depends  upon  the 
ignorance  of  incoming  members  as  to  the  want  of  soundness  in  its 
financial  basis,  and  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  such  societies 
are  destined  to  extinction. 

Before  leaving  these  tables,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  last 
column  (15)  showing  the  amount  required  to  be  held  per  member 
to  ensure  solvency.  Table  B  shows  that  the  amount,  omitting 
shillings  and  pence,  commences  at  £8  per  head  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  increases  steadily,  until,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  the 
fund,  £360  is  necessary ;  after  that  time,  the  amount  is  practically 
uniform,  and  when  100  or  any  larger  number  of  years  have  elapsed, 
£360  will  always  be  required  to  be  held,  in  order  that  the  interest 
thereon  may,  together  with  the  contributions  payable,  meet  the 
pensions.  But,  on  referring  to  Table  A,  we  see  that  this  amount 
of  reserve  per  head  is  reached  after  only  28  years,  and  that,  in  a 
fund  obtaining  no  new  entrants,  the  reserve  per  member  reaches 
the  high  figure  of  £1,000.  This  is  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  made  a  special'  study  of  the  subject.  Long  before  the 
reserve  had  reached  this  figure,  they  would  suppose  that  the  funds 
were  increasing  too  rapidly,  and  that  such  large  accumulations 
were  not  required.  The  reserve  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  the 
pensions  commence,  begins  to  drop,  and  gradually  diminishes,  until, 
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at  the  death  of  the  last  annuitant,  it  is  nil.  An  estimate  of  the 
financial  strength  of  a  friendly  society  or  insurance  office  is  often 
attempted  by  ascertaining  the  amount  held  per  member.  These 
tables  illustrate  the  danger  of  using  this  method,  which  is  wholly 
illusory.  After  45  years  Fund  B  holds  £296  per  member.  If 
Fund  A  possessed  double  this  amount  per  member  it  would  be 
hopelessly  insolvent.  There  are  so  many  varying  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  or  not,  than  by  an 
actuarial  valuation. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  exhibited  in  Table 
B,  that  85  years  elapse  before  equilibrium  between  income  and 
outgo  is  attained,  and  the  funds  become  stationary ;  and  it  may 
even  be  longer  than  this,  in  an  actual  fund,  before  equilibrium  is 
reached,  if  the  number  of  entrants  is  not  constant,  but  increases. 
Three  generations  may  pass  away  before  a  fund,  now  started, 
attains  its  maximum.  The  founders  of  such  a  scheme  should, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  ensure  that  the  foundations  are  well  laid, 
and  solicitous  to  test,  from  time  to  time,  the  structure  which  is  being 
slowly  raised.  The  testing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  periodical 
valuations ;  these,  if  properly  made,  discover  a  prospective  insol- 
vency long  before  it  can  actually  result  in  bankruptcy,  and 
similarly,  enable  a  realised  surplus  to  be  divided,  if  the  results 
of  the  working  of  such  a  fund  have  been  favourable.  No  fund 
can,  for  such  a  long  period  as  85  years,  either  realise  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  or  experience  a  tabular  rate  of  mortality.  The  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  labour  change  slowly,  and  a  fund  must 
be  elastic  enough  in  its  rules  to  accommodate  itself  to  new  circum- 
stances as  they  arise.  Hence  the  necessity  of  enacting,  at  the 
outset,  that  power  be  reserved  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
conditions  of,  or  benefits  attaching  to,  membership,  as  the  valuations 
made  from  time  to  time  may  show  to  be  necessary.  The  valuation 
of  a  friendly  society,  of  an  insurance  company,  or  of  a  superannua- 
tion fund  is  equivalent  to  a  periodical  stocktaking.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  superannuation  fund  expects  to  receive  from  each  of  its 
present  members  a  fixed  contribution  per  annum  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  These  promises  to  pay  have  a  present  monetary  value, 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  suitable  tables.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  accumulated  funds.  Taken  together,  these  are  the 
assets  of  the  society,  and  with  them  it  anticipates  being  able 
to  meet  its  liabilities.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  liabilities  which  the  society  has  undertaken  to  fulfil.  The 
usual  liabilities  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale   Society  are  some  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  are 
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as  under :  First,  payments  on  the  death  of  members  not  yet 
in  receipt  of  pensions ;  secondly,  payments  to  members  who 
resign ;  thirdly,  payments  to  members  who  are  dismissed ; 
fourthly,  pensions  to  members  under  the  pension  age  who  may 
be  invahded ;  fifthly,  pensions  to  contributing  members,  now 
under  the  pension  age,  commencing  when  they  attain  that  age, 
if  then  superannuated,  or  when  afterwards  superannuated ;  sixtMy, 
benefits  on  death  after  superannuation,  payable  in  consequence 
of  the  contributions  paid  being  greater  than  the  pension  drawn ; 
and,  seventhly,  pensions  to  members  who  are  already  super- 
annuated. All  these  various  benefits  can,  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
tables,  be  assigned  a  definite  present  value.  After  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  management,  either  by  deduction  from  the  con- 
tributions, or  by  separate  estimate,  the  actuary  is  in  a  position 
to  draw  up  a  valuation  balance  sheet,  which  can  be  thrown  into 
the  following  convenient  form : — 

X'S    SUPERANNUATION    FUND. 


Liabilities. 

Value  of  Benefits  to  Mem- 
bers   £ 

Other  Liabilities  (if  any) . .  £ 
Balance  (surplus,  if  any) . .  £, 


Assets. 

Value  of  Contributions  from 

Members £ 

Amount  of  Funds £ 

Other  Assets  (if  any) £ 

Balance  (deficit,  if  any)    . .  £ 


If  the  assets  are  greater  than  the  Habihties,  there  is  a  surplus;, 
if  less,  there  is  a  deficit.  It  must  be  understood  that  a-  surplus 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole,  or  any  of  it,  can  be  at 
once  divided  among  the  members,  any  more  than  that  in  the  case  of 
a  deficit,  the  society  must  immediately  be  wound  up.  Either  is 
generally,  unless  of  a  large  amount,  an  indication  or  sign  post, 
which  shows  the  general  trend  of  the  finances  of  the  society,  and 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ignore. 

The  appended  valuation  balance  sheet  is  an  actual  one,  drawn 
up  by  three  well-known  actuaries  quite  recently.  The  figures  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  nearest  pound. 
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VALUATION  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  X  S  SUPERANNUATION  FUND 
AS  ON  THE        DAY  OF 


Liabilities. 
Contributing  Members  (6,547) — 
Value    of    Death    before 

Superannuation  Benefits  £115,518 
Value  of  Resignation 

Benefits 8,367 

Value  of  Dismissal  Bene- 
fits          25,770 

Value   of    Deferred    Super- 
annuation Benefits — 
Entered  upon  before  age 

of  60 £238,481 

Entered  at  or  after 

age  of  60    811,086 

1,049,567 

Value  of  Death  afterSuper- 
annuation  Benefits   ....      33,843 
Superannuated   Members 
(156)- 
Value  of  Superannuation 

Allowances 87,218 

Value  of  Death  Benefits . .  812 

Capitalised   Expenses    of 
Management 10,000 

£1,331,095 
Balance,  being  surplus  ....        3,633 

£1,334,728 


Assets. 

Funds    Invested    with    the 

Company   £742,538 

Value  of  Future  Contribu- 
tions      592,190 


£1,334,728 


Here  the  benefits  have  been  carefully  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  liability  (£811,086),  as  may  have  been 
expected,  is  in  connection  with  the  pensions  to  be  entered  upon  at 
or  after  the  age  of  60  by  the  contributing  members,  who  number 
6,547.  The  invalid  benefits  come  next,  and  from  the  amount 
reserved  (£238,481),  it  will  be  seen  that  these  constitute  no  small 
part  of  the  benefits  which  a  member  enjoys  by  belonging  to  such  a 
fund.  In  this  particular  case,  the  value  of  death  benefits  before 
superannuation  (£115,518)  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sions to  members  now  superannuated  (£87,218),  but  the  circum- 
stances of  a  difierent  fund  might  show  these  positions  reversed. 
The  value  of  death  after  superannuation  benefits  are  £33,843 
+  £812  =  £34,655,  a  comparatively  small  sum,  but  this  benefit  is 
probably  much  appreciated  by  members  who  feel  that  if  they  should 
die  immediately  after  being  superannuated,  they  have  not  lost  the 
benefit  of  all  their  contributions.  The  dismissal  benefits  are  only 
£25,770  in  value,  and  the  resignation  benefits  (£8,367)  are  quite 
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insignificant  when  compared  with  the  total  habihties,  which  amount 
to  no  less  than  £1,331,095.  Noting  that  £10,000  is  set  apart 
amongst  the  liabilities  to  meet  the  future  expenses  of  management, 
we  turn  to  the  assets.  These  are  very  simple,  and  consist  of  two 
items  only,  (1)  The  invested  funds  (£742,538),  and  (2)  the  value  of 
the  future  contributions  (£592,190),  which  are  all  assumed  to  cease 
on  the  attainment  of  the  pension  age.  The  assets  being  together 
£1,334,728,  there  is  a  surplus  of  £3,633,  which  is  too  small  to  be 
available  for  distribution,  either  by  increasing  the  benefits,  or 
diminishing  the  contributions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reserve 
required  to  be  held  to  ensure  solvency  is  close  upon  £200  per 
member. 

The  great  Eailway  Companies  of  the  country  have  led  the  way 
in  the  successful  initiation  and  management  of  schemes  of  super- 
annuation to  benefit  those  employed  by  them.  In  nearly  all  the 
schemes,  the  salaried  staff  only  are  enabled  to  join  the  fund,  but  in 
one  or  two  instances  ticket  collectors,  guards,  shunters,  draymen, 
policemen,  signalmen,  engine  drivers,  firemen,  porters,  and  plate- 
layers are  included.  The  benefits  and  chief  regulations  of  these 
funds  were  published  a  few  years  ago  (in  1890),  in  a  Government 
return  entitled  "  Departmental  Committee  of  1889  upon  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Superannuation,"  and  in  the  comments  hereinafter 
made  upon  the  Draft  Eules  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  is  presented  of  the  difference  between 
their  various  schemes,  and  that  now  under  consideration. 

The  scale  of  superannuation  originally  adopted  by  nearly  all 
these  funds  was,  at  the  outset,  that  chosen  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  for  the  approval  of  delegates, 
but  in  most  instances  the  scale  has  recently  been,  or  is  about  to 
be,  entirely  revised.  It  is  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  be  able 
to  compare  the  experiences  of  these  funds.  I  have  been  able  to 
inspect  the  accounts  of  several  of  them  from  their  commencement. 
The  under-noted  figures  show  : — 

1.  The  working  of  eleven  of  these  funds  from  their  commence- 
ment, for  an  average  period  of  nearly  19  years,  the  oldest  of  them 
having  been  39  years  in  existence,  and  the  youngest  8  years. 

2.  The  actual  figures  of  a  fund  which  has  been  44  years  in 
existence. 

These  figures  will  not  show  the  expected  and  future  working  of 
a  Co-operative  Pension  Fund,  as  the  conditions  of  service  will 
have  altered  considerably  in  40  years,  apart  from  the  difference  of 
conditions  arising  from  dissimilar  occupations,  but  they  afford  a 
fair  indication  of  the  progress  of  such  a  fund. 
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TABLE   2. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS,   AND   NUMBER    OP 
MEMBERS,    OF    SEVERAL    RAILWAY    SUPERANNUATION    FUNDS. 


Total 

Figures  of 

11  Funds, 

showing 

the 
aggregate 
receipts 

and 
expendi- 
ture from 

the 
commence- 
ment. 


Average  number  of  years  established . 


Companies'  Contributions  and  Donations  1,257,577 

Members'  Contributions   [  1,219,275 

Interest     993,513 


Total  Receipts 3,470,365 

Contributions  refunded  to  Members  leav- 
ing service    132,927 

Contributions  refunded  to  representatives 

of  deceased  Members 157,040 

Contributions  refunded  to  representatives 

of  deceased  Superannuated  Members . .  9,586 

Amounts  paid  in  Pensions    i     251,667 

„            „     ,,  Commutation    of    Pen-i 
sions J       11,332 

Sundry  Expenses   !       30,960 


Total  Disbursements I     593,512 

Amount  added  to  Fund  in  one  year . . . .  i 
Amount  of  Funds  held  by  the  Societies. .  i  2,876,853 
Number   of   Members   since    Fund    wasj 

established  ' 

Number    of    Members   who    have    Died! 

before  Superannuation 

Number  of  Members  who  have  Left  the' 

Service  of  the  Companies 

Number    of    Members    who    have    been 

Superannuated    

Number  of  Members  who  have  Commuted 

their  Pensions j 

Number  of  Superannuated  Members  whoj 

have  Died ! 

Number  of  Superannuated  Members  now 

on  Books  

Number  of  Contributing  Members  now 

on  Books 


0) 

i 

o 
o 


Actual 

Figures  of 

One  Fund, 

showing 

the 
aggregate 
receipts 

and 
expendi- 
ture from 

the 
commence- 
ment. 


Total 
Figures 

of 
II  Funds, 
showing 

the 

income 

and 

outgo 

for 

one 

year 

only. 


44 
£       ! 
378,981 
379,995 
496,303 


19 

£ 

91,988 

89,584 

107,726 


Actual 

Figures 
of  One 
Fund 

44  years 
estab- 
lished, 

showing 

the 
income 

and  outgo 
for  one 

year  only. 


1,255,278 
58,907 

52,938 

9,888 
170,710 

6,141 
10,846 


12,856 

19,390 

2,559 
36,890 

4,754 
2,525 


40,284 


309,430        78,974 

210,324 

945,849  I  2,876,853 


18,584 

950 

10,016 

*423 

50 

211 

212 

7,145 


44 

£ 

19,466 

19,553 

36,769 


75,788 

2,749 

3,613 

1,723 
17,471 

100 

415 


26, 

49, 

945, 


071 
717 
849 


*211  have  been  superannuated  through  incapacity,  of  whom  107  have  since  died ;  average  age 
when  pensioned,  46  years. 
^12     „        „  „  at  60  or  over,  of  whom  104  have  since  died ;  average  age  when 

pensioned,  63  years  8  months. 
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In  the  foregoing  table,  columns  1  and  3  relate  to  the  total  figures  of 
11  funds.  Column  1  shows  the  aggregate  amounts  of  the  income 
and  outgo,  and  column  3  the  amounts  for  one  year  only.  At  the 
end  of  1892,  40,284  members  were  on  the  books,  and  £2,476,852 
had  been  received  in  contributions,  the  interest  being  £993,513. 
The  total  disbursements  had  been  £593,512,  and  the  accumulated 
funds  were  £2,876,853. 

The  figures,  however,  of  the  greatest  interest  in  this  table  are 
those  in  columns  2  and  4.  Column  4  gives  the  income  and  outgo 
of  a  fund  established  44  years  ago,  and  column  2  gives  the  total 
figures  of  this  fund  from  its  commencement.  The  results  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  receipts  from  interest  (column  4)  were 
nearly  equal  to  those  from  the  combined  contributions  of  the 
members  and  the  contributing  company.  Also,  that  the  pensions 
outweighed  all  other  sources  of  outgo,  as  they  should  do.  The 
fund  increased  by  some  £50,000  in  the  year,  or  by  very  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  its  outgo,  and  the  accumulated  assets  would 
probably  reach  a  million  before  the  close  of  another  year.  As 
time  passes,  the  minor  benefits  of  the  fund  form  a  smaller  and 
smaller  percentage  of  the  outgo  by  way  of  pension. 

The  number  of  members  since  the  fund  was  first  established 
was  18,584,  of  whom 

7,145  were  on  the  books  as  contributing  members, 
950  had  died  before  superannuation, 
10,016  had  left  the  service  of  the  company, 
423  had  been  superannuated, 
50  had  commuted  their  pensions. 


18,584 


Of  the  423  above  mentioned,  211  had  been  superannuated  through 
incapacity  at  an  average  age,  when  pensioned,  of  46  years;  107 
of  these  had  since  died.  212  had  been  superannuated  at  or  over 
60,  at  an  average  age,  when  pensioned,  of  63  years  8  months ;  of 
these,  104  had  since  died. 

I  now  turn  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society.  This  is  called  a  "  Superannuation  Scheme," 
but  it  is  in  reahty  much  more.  A  most  important  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  the  provision  allowing  superannuation  to  be  taken  at 
any  age,  in  consequence  of  incapacity  for  work  from  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind.  This  is  sick  or  invaHd  benefit,  and  not  super- 
annuation, and  is  properly  the  function  of  a  friendly  society  or 
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benevolent  fund.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  one 
receives  this  benefit  who  is  not  really  entitled  thereto,  as  the 
employes  will  be  scattered  over  the  country,  and  a  local  medical 
man,  if  employed  to  report  upon  a  case,  might  be  disposed 
to  be  too  lenient  in  recommending  the  granting  of  a  pension, 
rather  than  the  withholding  of  it,  in  case  of  doubt.  I  do  not  infer, 
or  suggest  fraud  (although,  among  a  large  number  of  cases,  both 
conscious  and  unconscious  malingering  are  certain  to  occur  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  society  is  constantly  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon),  but  refer  to  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  obtaining  really 
reliable  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  a  claimant's  health,  without 
employing  a  special  medical  man  who  understands  the  business 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society.  In  order  to  exercise  proper 
supervision  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  circumvent  attempts  at 
imposition,  the  society  may  find  it  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  employing  a  first-class  medical  man  to  investi- 
gate, or  at  least  supervise,  every  application  for  an  invalid  pension, 
a  service  usually  performed  in  a  friendly  society  by  its  local 
committees,  who,  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  by  constant  supervision,  check  any  tendency  to 
malinger. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  insurance  provision,  whereby 
a  member  has  assured  to  him  the  return  of  his  own  and  the 
employing  society's  contributions,  in  case  of  his  death  before  the 
pension  age,  or  the  return  of  the  difference  between  the  pension 
payments  and  the  total  amount  of  the  contributions  paid.  This 
provision,  although  a  not  uncommon  one,  is  really  no  part  of  a 
pension  scheme  proper,  but  is,  as  I  have  stated  above,  a  varying 
insurance,  which  continues  even  after  a  member  has  entered  upon 
his  pension;  again,  the  inclusion  of  withdrawal  and  dismissal 
benefits  assimilate  the  scheme  to  that  of  a  savings  bank,  for  a 
member  may  withdraw  his  own  contributions,  with  interest,  under 
normal  circumstances,  if  leaving  an  employing  society. 

That  these  additional  benefits  are  no  small  part  of  the  scheme 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  referring  to  the  actual  figures  of  the 
society  whose  accounts  are  given  in  Table  2.  Here,  after  44  years, 
£121,733  has  been  paid  under  the  three  headings  of  "contributions 
refunded,"  and  out  of  £170,710  paid  in  pensions,  a  large  proportion 
must  have  been  paid  to  invalided  members,  for  the  number  of 
pensions  granted  was  423,  of  which  211  were  to  invalided  mem- 
bers. No  more  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  fund  than  is  paid  into  it, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  these  additional  benefits  either  increase  the 
necessary  contribution  considerably,  or  diminish  the  final  pension. 
I   am  not  criticising  these  provisions,   nor  am  I  adverse  to  the 
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additional  benefits,  which,  I  am  well  aware,  are  based  upon 
questions  of  policy,  and  without  which  the  scheme  would  be 
unpopular,  and  its  regulations  regarded  as  inequitable.  I  merely 
consider  it  my  function  to  indicate  to  members  the  bearing,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  finances  of  the  fund,  of  some  of  the  regulations, 
which  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  such  questions  might  either 
overlook  or  disregard. 

In  considering  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  its  advisability  and  consequences,  there  are 
two  points  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  regarded. 
First,  that  of  the  employe,  who,  being  in  receipt  of  a  moderate 
salary,  has  found  that  his  means  have  only  enabled  him  to  bring 
up  his  family,  and  provide  by  insurance,  or  by  means  of  a  friendly 
society,  for  his  premature  death,  without  the  possibility  of 
accumulating  a  fund,  necessarily  large  in  proportion  to  his  income, 
to  provide  for  his  old  age.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  provide 
a  pension  for  himself,  as  experience  has  amply  shown;  thus  he 
welcomes  such  a  scheme,  even  though  he  is  told  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employing  society  are  not  gifts,  but  merely  a  form  of 
deferred  pay,  and  he  willingly  allows  his  own  contributions  to  be 
deducted  from  his  pay.  He  does  not  feel  the  deduction,  as  he 
never  handles  the  money,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  is  in  the  fund  for  his  benefit.  When  in  addition,  benefits 
are  allowed  on  withdrawal,  and  invalid  risk  and  insurance  risk  (or 
return  of  contributions  in  case  of  premature  death)  undertaken,  he 
appreciates  that  his  conditions  of  service  are  laid  down  on  much 
more  satisfactory  lines  than  those  of  many  of  his  fellows,  who  may 
be  working  for  private  firms  or  on  their  own  behalf.  He  will  find 
that  the  superannuation  allowances  increase  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion, as  superannuation  usually  takes  place  among  the  senior 
employes,  and  thus  vacancies  for  preferment  to  the  junior  members 
on  the  staff  are  created. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  employing  society. 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  fund  enables  a  society, 
wishing  to  treat  its  staff  with  fairness  and  consideration,  to  secure 
to  their  employes,  with  but  little  effort  or  inconvenience,  an 
assured  position  in  old  age,  it  gives  them  a  freedom  from  claims 
(whether  from  invalidity,  premature  death,  or  inability  to  work 
from  old  age)  which,  under  many  circumstances,  might  become 
onerous.  It  has  also  frequently  been  found  that  pensions  are  a 
necessity  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  large  business.  When  a 
man  has  reached  the  age  of  60  or  65  years,  he  may  be  less  fit  to 
perform  his  duties  than  in  years  past,  and  though  there  is  on  the 
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part  of  employers  a  natural  disinclination  to  discharge  an  employ^ 
solely  on  account  of  age,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  business  may 
demand  it ;  by  this  scheme  any  great  hardship  is  obviated. 

Further,  it  has  been  urged  with  some  insistence  by  economists 
that  superannuation  allowances  are  merely  a  form  of  deferred  pay, 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  successful  in  maintaining. 
It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  2|-  per  cent  contribution  of 
the  employing  society  is  a  gift,  and,  at  the  outset,  this  it  may  be. 
It  is  equivalent  to  raising  the  salaries  of  the  staff  who  join  the 
scheme  by  2^  per  cent.  But  the  salaries  of  a  large  business  are 
never  stationary ;  a  few  of  the  older  members  may  have  attained 
to  the  limit,  but  all  the  younger  members  expect  an  increase 
periodically,  in  many  cases  amounting  to  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent  of 
their  salaries  [if  a  young  clerk  at  £20  a  year  obtains  an  increase  of 
£10  on  his  salary  the  rate  of  increase  is  50  per  cent] ,  so  that  an 
increase  of  2^  per  cent  in  the  salaries  paid  can  only  be  deemed 
onerous  because  it  is  given  on  all  salaries  simultaneously.  This 
only  occurs  when  all  the  members  of  a  concurring  society  elect  to 
join  the  scheme.  In  course  of  time  all  differences  of  salary 
adjust  themselves.  A  society,  by  helping  their  employes  to 
superannuation  and  other  benefits,  makes  the  conditions  of  their 
service  preferable  to  those  of  other  employers.  It  is,  therefore, 
able  either  to  command  more  efficient  labour,  or  to  attract  the 
workers  it  requires  at  a  lower  average  salary.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
my  opinion  that  it  will,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  be  an 
advantage  to  an  employing  society  to  join  this  fund  and  contribute 
its  quota. 

The  pensions  given  under  the  proposed  scheme  depend  upon 
the  average  salary  during  the  time  of  membership.  They  cannot 
be  appreciated  without  concrete  examples,  and,  in  order  to  show 
the  practical  application  of  the  rules,  I  have  drawn  up  two  tables, 
Nos.  3  and  4,  which  are  given  below. 

My  first  task  has  been  to  fix  upon  a  scale  of  salary  which 
should  be  somewhat  similar,  in  its  general  lines,  to  the  scale  which 
a  clerk  entering  the  service  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
or  of  a  bank,  or  of  a  railway  company,  will  actually  experience.  I 
have  not  been  particular  to  adhere  closely  to  salaries  which  have 
been  actually  paid  in  the  past;  my  object  has  been,  rather,  to  give 
a  consistent  scale,  and,  although  the  scale  of  salary  assumed  in 
Table  3  gives  the  high  average  salary  of  £150,  a  high  average 
salary  was  purposely  chosen,  because  in  Table  4  the  figures  for  a 
low  average  salary  are  given. 
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TABLES   3  AND  4. 

SHOWING    THE    PENSIONS    GIVEN    AT    QUINQUENNIAL    AGE& 

UNDBK 

SCALES    OF    ASSUMED    SALAEY    OR    WEEKLY    WAGES 

Table  3. 

Age. 

Duration. 

"Invalidity 

Scale  of       ^n'i>"«-',     (iaPotnci;) 
assumed            g  pS:  cent        '« '^^  employ^ 
^^'^'•y-.             on'^SalaTy.           ''''^^IZ^' 
only. 

Average 

Salary 

from  age 

in  Col.  1 

to 
age  60. 

Pension  at  60, 

according  to 

scale  of  C.W.S., 

to  an  employ 6 

entering  at 

the  age  in 

Col.  1. 

1 

2 

3 

4                            5 

« 

7 

£ 

£ 

s.    d.                  £ 

£ 

£ 

15 

0 

20 

1 

0    0 

•150 

100 

20 

5 

70 

3 

10    0 

164       1 

100 

26 

10 

110 

5 

10    0                 16 

175 

95 

30 

15 

130        !       6 

10    0                 25 

184 

89 

35 

20 

160               8 

0    0 

36 

192 

83 

40 

25 

180               9 

0    0 

48 

199       i 

74 

45 

30 

200             10 

0    0 

60 

200       ! 

60 

50 

35 

200             10 

0    0 

73 

200 

50 

65 

40 

200             10 

0    0 

88 

200 

60 

45 

200         i     10 

1 

0    0 

100 

200 

•• 

Table  4. 

Age. 

Duration. 

1                                                1 

Scale  of          Contributions          Average 
Weekly                    per                     Yearly 
Wages.        '        Annum.                Salary. 

i 

Weekly 

Pension, 

commencing 

at  60. 

i 

If  average 
Weekly  Salary 

is  30s.,  the 
Pension  at  60 
is  as  below. 

1 

2 

3 

4             1             6 

7 

8 

! 

£    s.    d.    '      £ 

s.    d.         £     s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1      £    s.    d. 

15     i        0 

0    6    0     1       0 

L5     7 

77  12    0 

10    0 

10    0 

20     1         5 

0  18    0     '       2 

6  10 

84    0    0 

0  19    9 

i       0  18    4 

25     !       10 

1  12    6     ;       4 

4     7 

87    0    0 

0  18     1 

0  16    2 

30     1       15 

1  13     6           4 

7     1 

87     2    0 

0  16     1 

0  14    5 

35     '       20 

1  13     6           4 

7     1 

87     2'  0 

0  14    5 

0  12  11 

40     !       25 

1  13     6           4 

7     1 

87     2    0 

0  12    5 

0  11     1 

45     1       30 

1  13    6     j       4 

7     1         87     2    0 

0  10    1 

0    9    0 

50           35 

1  13     6     I       4 

7     1         87     2    0 

0     8     5 

0    7     6 

55     1       40 

1  13     6     i 

4 

7     1         87     2    0 

60           45 

1  13    6 

4 

7     1         87     2    0 

1 

•• 

•• 

Columns  1  a 

nd  2  give  the 

age  (from  15  to  60) 

and  the  r 

mmber  of 

years'  service 

(from  1  to  45) 

;   column  3  contair 

IS  the  seal 

e  referred 

to.     The  sala 

bry  commences 

at  £20  at  age  U 

),  and  inc 

reases  by 

i    £10    a    year 

to    £100,    afterwards    by   £10   e 

very  two 

years    to 

£180,  in    the 

next  year    to 

£190,   and  then 

to    £200, 

which   is 

25 
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assumed  to  be  the  maximum  salary,  reached  at  age  42.  The 
average  salary  for  the  whole  time  is  £150.  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  individual  societies  differ  so  greatly  that  this 
scale  must  only  be  taken  as  an  example  of  method.  Any  member 
may  draw  up  a  scale  to  suit  his  own  individual  case,  and  may  thus 
calculate  his  actual  or  prospective  pension.  Column  4  gives  the 
combined  contributions  of  the  employing  society  and  the  member, 
which  is  5  per  cent  upon  the  salary.  The  sum  of  column  3  at 
each  age  (or  duration)  from  the  commencement  is  then  taken. 
For  example,  duration  25  years,  the  sum  of  column  3  (at  every 
age,  and  not  only  for  the  specimen  ages  given)  from  20  to  180  is 
2,780.  By  dividing  this  number  by  the  duration,  we  obtain  the 
average  salary  at  the  end  of  each  year,  computed  from  the  date  of 
joining  the  fund. 

The  pension  is  given  as  a  varying  percentage  upon  the  average 
salary  as  set  out  in  Eule  5  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society's  scheme.  Taken  with  column  2,  this  percentage  is  the 
same,  whatever  the  age  at  entry ;  the  pensions  allowed  in 
invalidity  are  given  in  column  5.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no  pension  is  allowed  before  60  unless  the  member  is  invalided; 
therefore,  that  column  is  only  of  service  in  case  a  member  entering 
at  age  i5  is  invalided.  I  have  considered  it,  how^ever,  of  sufficient 
interest  to  insert  it.  To  find  the  pension  /or  ayiy  age  at  entry,  column 
3,  instead  of  being  summed  from  the  top  downwards,  is  summed 
from  the  bottom  upwards  ;  a  column  is  thus  formed  (not  shown  in 
Tables  3  and  4),  and  dividing  the  numbers  in  this  column,  at  every 
age,  by  the  number  of  years  to  elapse  before  age  60  is  attained,  we 
obtain  column  6,  which  is  the  average  salary  from  any  age  to  age 
60.  For  example,  from  age  15  to  age  60  the  average  salary  is 
£150;  from  age  25  to  age  60  it  is  £175 ;  and  from  age  40  to  age 
60  it  is  £199.  Taking  the  percentage  of  the  average  salary  for 
pension  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  multiplying  by  the  average  salary  above  obtained,  and 
dividing  by  100,  we  obtain  column  7,  which  is  the  actual 
pension  commencing  at  60,  corresponding  to  the  age  at  entry  in 
column  1.  Suppose  a  member  is  25  when  the  fund  is  started, 
then  his  average  salary  from  25  to  60  is  £175,  and  54  per  cent 
of  this  is  £95  a  year,  which  is  his  pension.  Similarly,  for  a  man 
of  40,  his  average  salary  is  £199,  and  £199  x  37  ^  100  =  £74 
a  year,  his  pension.  The  pensions  thus  given  in  column  7  range 
from  £50  a  year  to  £100  a  year. 

Table  4  is  on  similar  lines  to  Table  3,  and  requires  but 
little  comment.  Column  3  gives  the  weekly  wages.  This  scale  of 
weekly  wages — though  drawn  up  after  careful  inquiry — must,  as  in 
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the  case  of  Table  3,  be  taken  only  as  typical.  It  is  intended 
roughly  to  apply  to  the  average  conditions  of  service  among  the 
assistants  at  the  various  distributive  stores  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire  the  average  weekly  wages  are 
probably  much  higher  than  those  in  this  scale,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  factories  and  mills,  but  in  the  agricultural  districts 
they  may  be  lower.  The  scale  commences  at  6s.  a  week  at  age  15 ; 
for  three  years,  rises  by  2s.  a  week  to  12s.  a  week  at  age  18,  and 
afterwards  annually  by  3s.  a  week  until  30s.  a  week  is  obtained  at 
age  24.  A  few  managers  will  obtain  higher  salaries,  but  probably 
from  33s.  to  35s.  a  week  will  represent  the  average  wages  of 
employes  between  25  and  60.  I  have  taken  32s.  6d.  a  week  at  age  25, 
and  33s.  6d.  at  ages  above  25.  The  maximum  chosen,  33s.  6d.  per 
week,  brings  out  an  average  salary,  from  15  to  60,  of  30s.  a  week, 
and  a  pension  of  20s.  a  week,  which  is  a  convenient  standard 
pension. 

Column  4  is  the  contribution  payable  annually,  viz.,  5  per  cent 
on  52  times  column  3.  The  average  yearty  salary  from  any  age  in 
the  table  to  age  60  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  by  summation  from  age  60  upwards,  and  by  dividing 
the  results  at  each  age  by  the  time  to  elapse  between  that  age  and 
60.  The  average  yearly  salary  thus  found,  shown  in  column  6, 
is  then  multiplied  by  the  proper  pension  scale,  according  to  Eule  5 
of  the  C.W.S.  scheme,  and  the  result  is  the  yearly  pension  pay- 
able, which,  divided  by  52,  gives  the  weekly  pension  exhibited  in 
column  7. 

Finally,  I  have  appended  the  pension  which  would  be  taken 
on  an  average  weekly  w^age  of  30s.,  at  all  durations  of  service 
(column  8),  and  it  will  be  seen  to  run  from  7s.  6d.  per  week  after 
10  years'  service,  to  20s.  per  week  after  45  years'  service. 

In  the  hope  that  a  clearer  idea  has  now  been  obtained  of  the 
probable  pensions  to  be  expected  under  the  scheme,  the  rules  are 
taken  in  detail,  and  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  regulations 
made  with  those  of  the  various  railway  superannuation  funds,  of 
which  there  are  eleven  on  similar  lines  :  — 

1.  Object  of  Fund. 

To  provide  means  by  which  each  member  shall,  on  attaining  a  stated  age, 
be  placed  in  receipt  of  a  superannuation  allowance. 

2.  Membership. 

{a)  All  permanent  employes  of  the  C.W.S.  shall  be  eligible,  male  or  female, 
whether  in  receipt  of  fixed  wages  or  salaries  or  piece-work  remuneration. 
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{b)  The  permanent  employes  of  any  distributive  co-operative  society  being  a 
member  of  the  C.W.S.  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  fund,  also  be  eligible,  provided  such  society  signifies 
compliance  with  these  rules,  and  supplements  the  contributions  of  its 
employes  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  An  employe  shall  not  be  considered  a  permanent  employe  unless  he  has 

been,  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  join  the  fund,  in  the  continuous 
service  of  his  emplojdng  society  for  at  least  twelve  months. 

(d)  Unless  a  permanent  employe  accepts  his  option  to  join  the  fund  within 

twelve  months  from  its  commencement  he  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  membership.  It  shall  be  compulsory  for  any  j)erson  who  may  here- 
after enter  the  service  of  the  C.W.S.,  or  of  any  contributing  distributive 
society  approved  by  the  committee  as  above,  to  join  the  fund  immediately 
he  is  qualified  under  these  rules  to  do  so. 

2  (b).  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  employes  of  co-operative 
societies  affiliated  to  the  scheme  are  eligible. 

2  [cl).  All  present  employes  have  the  option  of  joining  the  fund, 
and  for  persons  hereafter  entering  the  employment  of  any  affiliated 
society  to  join  is  compulsory.  This  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
working  of  the  scheme,  for  unless  joining  were  compulsory  the 
ends  of  the  scheme  would  be  defeated.  It  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  a  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  join  the  fund  now,  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  youth,  but  it  will  be  no  hardship 
to  insist  upon  it  to  all  applicants  for  posts  in  the  future. 

3.  Subscriptions. 

{a)  Every  member  receiving  a  fixed  wage  or  salary  shall  contribute  a  sum 
equal  to  2^  per  cent  of  such  wages  or  salary,  and  every  member  paid  by 
piece-work  shall  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent  of  such  amount 
as  the  committee  may  fix  upon  as  being  a  reasonable  average  wage.  All 
such  contributions  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  or  salaries  whenever 
they  are  paid  to  such  member.  Provided,  however,  that  any  member  in 
receipt  of  a  salary  exceeding  £250  a  year  shall  contribute  2^  per  cent  per 
annum  on  £250  only,  and  shall  be  entitled  only  to  such  benefits  under 
the  fund  as  if  his  salary  did  not  exceed  £250  per  annum. 

(&)  Any  employe  above  forty  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  fund 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  and  on  declaring  his  option  so 
to  do  within  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  fund,  be 
permitted  to  pay  subscriptions,  with  interest  thereon,  for  any  past  years 
he  may  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  C.W.S. ,  or  of  any  distributive 
Co-operative  Society  approved  by  the  committee  as  above,  since  attaining 
the  age  of  forty  years.  Payments  of  such  back  subscriptions  and  interest 
may  be  made  in  equal  monthly  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  the  time  for  which  such  back  subscriptions  have  been  elected  to 
be  paid ;  and  upon  completing  such  payments  the  employ^  shall  have 
the  number  of  years  added  to  his  membership  for  which  he  has  so  paid. 
The  interest  on  back  subscriptions  shall  be  the  amount  of  interest  that 
would  have  accrued  to  the  fund  on  such  subscriptions  had  they  been  paid 
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in  the  ordinary  manner  during  the  periods  which  they  cover.  The  com- 
mittee may  allow  any  additional  time  for  back  payments,  or  they  may, 
upon  application,  receive  the  whole  amount  in  any  one  or  more  sums 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  The  C.W.S.  and  distributive  societies  shall  contribute  to  the  fund  sums 

equal  to  the  contributions  of  their  respective  employes. 

(d)  All  distributive  societies  connected  with  the  fund  shall  be  responsible  to 

the  C.W.S.  for  both  their  own  and  their  employes'  contributions. 

3  (a)  and  3  (c).  2|  per  cent  on  the  salary  of  the  member  with 
an  equal  contribution  from  the  employing  society  is  a  universal 
regulation  among  all  the  funds. 

4.  Subscriptions  durhig  Stoppage  of  Salary. 

Any  member  whose  salary  has  been  stopped  owing  to  absence  due  to  ill- 
health  shall  be  entitled,  as  long  as  his  name  remains  upon  the  books  of 
the  society  (but  not  in  any  case  for  a  longer  period  than  12  months),  to 
continue  his  subscription  at  the  same  rate  as  when  his  salary  was  dis- 
continued. 

5.  Benefits. 

Any  contributing  member  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years  shall  be  entitled 
to  discontinue  his  contributions  and  be  superannuated ;  the  committee,  however, 
reserve  the  power  to  retain  his  services  longer  if  mutually  willing ;  thereafter 
he  shall  be  entitled  for  the  remainder  of  )iis  life  to  receive  from  the  fund  an 
allowance  or  annuity  according  to  the  following  scale,  computed  upon  the 
average  salary  upon  which  he  has  contributed : — 
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5.  The  scale  of  superannuation  benefits  here  tabulated  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Eailway  Clearing  House,  published  in  the 
Blue  Book  on  Pohce  Superannuation  in  1890,  and  upon  it  all  the 
other  scales  of  the  railway  funds  appear  to  have  been  based. 
Alterations,  however,  in  this  scale  are  now  being  widely  made,  as 
mentioned  subsequently,  and  the  following  comparisons,  though 
accurate  in  1897,  will  be  superseded  in  1898  : — 

In  4  funds  the  scale  is  now  the  same  as  the  above. 

In  3      „  „  upon  the  average,  greater. 

In  3      „  „  „  „  less. 
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Of  these  last  6,  5  began  with  this  scale,  but  have  since  altered  it. 
The  scale  must  not  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  one  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  not  to  require  alteration  immediately, 
unless  under  special  circumstances.  One  fund  has  now  65  as  the 
pension  age  instead  of  60. 

6.  Incapacity  to  Work. 

Any  member  who  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  ten  years,  including  any 
additional  years  added  to  his  membership  imder  Rule  3  (6),  and  shall  be 
incapacitated  from  work  owing  to  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  (not  due  to  his 
own  misconduct),  shall  be  entitled  to  superannuation  at  aif\^  age,  provided  he 
produce  medical  or  other  evidence  of  such  incapacity  as  may  be  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  Committee. 

If,  however,  partial  or  complete  recovery  should  enable  such  member  to 
resume  work  to  any  extent,  the  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such 
special  arrangements  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand. 

6.  This  is  a  universal  regulation.  See  Eule  8  for  the  case 
of  a  member  being  incapacitated  before  being  entitled  to  super- 
annuation. 

7,  Death. 

If  a  member  die  before  being  entitled  to  superannuation,  his  representatives 
shall  receive  back  the  whole  of  the  contributions  paid  by  him,  together  with 
his  society's  contributions  on  his  behalf,  but  without  interest. 

If  a  member  die  after  being  superannuated,  but  before  receiving  a  sum 
equal  to  his  own  and  his  society's  contributions,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his 
representatives  the  difference  between  such  contributions  and  the  payments 
already  made,  but  without  interest. 

7.  This  is  the  regulation  in  seven  of  the  funds  in  case  of  death 
before  the  superannuation  age. 

Three  funds  allow  a  return  of  a  member  s  own  contributions 
only,  with  4  per  cent  simple  interest. 

One  fund  allows  a  return  of  a  member's  own  and  of  the 
contributing  company's  contribution  and  4  per  cent  compound 
interest.  That  is  to  say,  the  fund  in  this  case  acts  merely  as 
a  savings  bank,  but  allows  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

In  case  of  death  after  the  superannuation  age,  seven  of  the 
funds  have  a  similar  regulation  to  the  above. 

In  three  societies,  a  member's  representatives  receive  the 
difference  between  his  own  contributions  only,  and  the  amount 
received  in  pension. 
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In  one  case  they  receive  the  difference  between  a  member's 
own  contributions  with  4  per  cent  simple  interest,  and  the 
amount  received  in  pension. 

8.  Repayment  of  Subscriptions, 

Any  member  leaving  the  service  of  his  society  of  his  own  accord  honourably, 
or  being  compelled  to  retire  in  consequence  of  ill-health  before  becoming  entitled 
to  superannuation,  or  being  required  to  leave  the  service  of  his  society  from 
any  cause  other  than  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  misconduct,  shall  receive  back  all 
his  own  contributions  with  interest,  and  shall  have  no  further  claim.  Any 
member  dismissed  from  the  service  of  a  society  for  dishonesty  or  fraud  shall 
forfeit  all  his  contributions  and  lose  all  claim  upon  the  fund.  If  misconduct, 
other  than  fraud  or  dishonesty,  occasion  dismissal,  the  member's  own  contri- 
butions only,  without  interest,  shall  be  refunded. 

8.  Contains  five  contingencies — 

(1)  A  member  resigns  honourably. 

(2)  He  is  invalided  before  being  entitled  to  superannuation. 

(3)  He  is  dismissed  for  misconduct. 

(4)  He  is  required  to  leave  the  service  of  his  society  from 

some   cause  other  than  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  mis- 
conduct. 

(5)  He  is  dismissed  for  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

(1)  Resignation — 

One  fund  returns  one-half  of  a  member's  own  contributions, 

together  with  4  per  cent  simple  interest. 
One   fund  returns  a   member's    own  contributions,    together 

with  3  per  cent  simple  interest. 
One  fund  returns   a  member's  own   contributions,    together 

with  2^  per  cent  simple  interest. 
Seven  funds  return  a  member's  own  contributions  only. 
One  fund  returns  one-half  of  a  member's  own  contributions 

only. 

(2)  Invalidity — 

One  fund  returns  a  member's  own  and  the  company's  con- 
tributions, together  with  4  per  cent  compound  interest. 

Seven  funds  return  a  member's  own  contributions,  together 
with  4  per  cent  simple  interest. 

One  fund  returns  a  member's  own  contributions  and  the 
company's  contributions  only. 

Two  funds  return  a  member's  own  contributions  only. 
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(3)  Dismissal — 

Eight  funds  allow  a  return  of  a  member's  own  contributions 
only. 

One  fund  allows  a  return  of  a  member's  own  contributions, 
together  with' 3  per  cent  simple  interest. 

One  fund  allows  a  return  of  a  member's  own  contributions, 
together  with  2^  per  cent  simple  interest. 

One   fund  allows   a  return   of    one-half  of  a  member's   own 
contributions  only. 

(4)  Eeduction  of  staff  or  other  cause. 

One  fund  returns  a  member's  own  and  the  company's  con- 
tributions, together  with  4  per  cent  compound  interest. 

Five  funds  return  a  member's  own  contributions,  together  with 
4  per  cent  simple  interest. 

One  fund  returns  a  member's  own  contributions,  together  with 
3  per  cent  simple  interest. 

Four  funds  return  a  member's  own  contributions  only. 

(5)  Fraud  or  dishonesty— 

In  every  case  the  contributions  are  forfeited. 

9.  Transfer  of  Service. 

Any  member  leaving  the  service  of  his  society  of  his  own  accord  honourably, 
or  being  required  to  leave  such  service  from  any  cause  other  than  fraud,  dis- 
honesty, or  misconduct,  and  within  three  months  entering  the  service  of  another 
society  contributing  to  the  fund  under  these  rules,  shall  be  entitled  to  count 
his  service  as  from  the  time  he  first  joined  the  fund,  provided  he  has  continued 
regularly  to  pay  his  subscriptions,  and  has  also  paid  a  sum  to  cover  the  time 
he  has  been  out  of  employment  equal  to  what  would  have  been  paid  by  his 
society  had  he  been  in  employment,  and  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
under  Eule  8. 

9.  If  a  member,  under  this  clause,  has  withdrawn  his  con- 
tributions under  Eule  8,  but,  on  joining  an  affiliated  society,  wishes 
to  resume  his  membership  of  the  fund,  it  will  probably  be  found 
expedient  to  readmit  him,  on  payment  of  the  sum  withdrawn,  with 
interest  for  the  time  elapsed,  if  not  more  than  a  year  has  passed, 
since  withdrawal.  The  committee  of  the  fund  might  ask  for  power 
to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind  on  its  merits. 

10.  Superannuation  Allowances  Payable  Monthly. 
All  superannuation  allowances  shall  be  payable  monthly. 
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11.  Commencement  of  Sujjerannuation. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  scheme,  no  contributing 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation  out  of  the  fund  until  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fund,  except  in  the  case  of  members  having 
attained  the  age  of  50  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  fund,  and  having 
paid  not  less  than  five  years'  back  subscriptions  under  R\ile  3  (6).  Such 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  superannuation  on  the  expiry  of  five  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fund,  if  they  have  then  attained  the  age  of  60  years, 
but  if  not  then  as  soon  thereafter  as  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  60. 

11.  This  clause  depends  upon  the  regulations  adopted  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  present  employes  are  to  be  permitted  to  join 
the  fund. 

12.  Valuation  of  the  Fund. 

On  the  completion  of  ten  years  from  its  commencement  the  fund  shall 
be  valued  and  the  rates  of  contributions  and  of  benefits  shall  be  revised,  and,  if 
thought  advisable,  shall  be  extended  or  modified  as  the  results  of  the  ten  years' 
w^orking  may  reasonably  allow  or  require.  After  the  first  ten  years  the  fund 
shall  be  valued  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  five  years. 

A  valuation  is  similar  to  the  customary  periodical  stocktaking,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one  at  shorter  intervals  than  five  years. 
The  clause  should  enable  the  benefits  to  be  revised,  not  only  after 
the  first,  but  after  any  subsequent  valuation.  The  fund  must  not 
be  expected  to  continue  without  being  amended,  from  time  to  time, 
as  found  necessary  by  experience. 


13.  Benefits  v^t  Assignable  to  Creditors. 

Any  benefits  becoming  due  to  or  accruing  to  the  credit  of  a  member  shall 
not  be  assignable  to  the  creditors  of  such  member,  nor  shall  any  such  creditors 
have  any  claim  whatever  against  such  benefits. 

13.  This  is  an  important  rule.  Without  it  a  man  might  find 
himself  penniless  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
pecuniary  difficulties  and  had  been  compelled  to  assign  his  pension 
to  creditors.  The  contributing  society  might  also  find  that  its 
provident  help  had  been  rendered  useless. 

The  remaining  rules  are  appended  without  comment,  as  they 
relate  solely  to  details  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
fund,  with  the  exception  of  Eulo  21,  which  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  detail.  If  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  the  benefits  which  can  be 
given  from  such  a  fund  as  this  are  materially  greater  than  those 
possible  when  only  a  lower  rate  can  be  obtained. 
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MANAGEMENT   OF    FUND. 

14-.  Committee. 

The  management  and  direction  of  the  fund  shall  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  C.W.S.  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  which  number  six  shall  represent 
the  C.W.S.  Committee  (four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  one  by  each  Branch  Committee  from  their  number),  and  six  shall 
represent  the  employes  of  the  C.W.S.  and  affiliated  contributing  societies,  who 
shall  be  elected  on  the  passing  of  these  rules  at  an  extraordinary  meeting,  and 
afterwards  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 

15.  Secretary. 

The  committee  shall  appoint  a  secretary  (a  C.W.S.  employ 6),  who  shall 
keep  the  records,  books,  and  papers  relating  to  the  fund,  and  perform  all  such 
other  duties  as  the  committee  shall  deem  essential  to  the  business  of  the  fund, 
and  at  such  remuneration  as  they  may  determine. 

16.  Auditors. 

The  auditors  shall  be  the  C.W.S.  auditors  for  the  time  being. 

17.  Remuneration  of  Committee  and  Auditors. 

The  committee  and  auditors  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  general 
meeting  from  time  to  time  directs. 

18.  General  Meetings. 

The  annual  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  committee-men  and  officers, 
and  the  passing  of  the  accounts  and  other  business,  shall  be  held  at  Manchester 
in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  or  at  such  other  place  or  time  as  the 
committee  shall  appoint.     Twenty  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

The  committee  shall  be  responsible  for  placing  a  full  and  proper  statement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  fund  before  such  meeting. 

19.  Exti-aordinary  Meetings. 

Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  committee  on  giving  at  least 
seven  clear  days'  notice  stating  the  business  to  be  transacted ;  or  by  the  secre- 
tary, on  a  requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  members,  duly  lodged  with 
him  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  the  meeting ;  at  least  seven 
clear  days'  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  given  to  the  members  by  the  secretary, 
stating  the  business  to  be  transacted.  No  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
extraordinary  meeting  except  that  stated  on  the  notice. 

20,  Representation  of  Members. 

The  members  of  the  fund  who  are  employes  of  the  C.W.S.  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  to  the  annual  general  meeting,  or  to  any  special  or  extraordinary 
meeting,  one  representative  for  every  100  members,  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
Such  representatives  shall  be  appointed  annually  from  the  Manchester  district 
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at  a  meeting  of  members  to  be  held  at  ^Manchester ;  from  the  Newcastle  district 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Newcastle ;  and  from  the  London  district  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  London.  Each  contributing  distributive  society  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  one  representative  to  such  meetings. 

21.  Investment  of  Funds. 

The  fund  shall  be  accumulated  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  CW.S.  at 
such  rate  of  interest  as  is  payable  upon  the  loan  capital  of  the  society  from 
time  to  time,  the  interest  to  be  ascertained  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  quarterly. 

22.  The  Fund  to  have  a  First  Claim  on  the  Assets  of  tJie  CW.S. 

In  the  event  of  the  liquidation  of  the  C.W.S.,  the  fund  shall  have  a  prefer- 
ential claim  upon  the  assets  of  the  society,  ranking  before  the  share  and  loan 
capital, 

23.  Definitions. 

"  CW.S."  means  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited  ;  "month" 
means  calendar  month ;  words  importing  the  singular  number  include  the 
plural  number ;  words  importing  the  plural  number  include  the  singular 
number  ;  "  the  fund  "  means  the  fund  for  the  time  being  provided  under  this 
scheme  ;  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  include  the  feminine  gender. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  above  scheme  that 
its  future  working  will  vary  with,  and  depend  upon,  the  prevailing 
rates  of  withdrawal,  of  invalidity,  of  mortality,  and  of  interest. 
It  will  also  depend  upon  the  age  at  which  members  enter,  the  scale 
of  salaries,  and  the  age  at  which  pensions  commence.  The 
varying  conditions  of  service,  the  different  ages  at  entry,  and  the 
causes  tending  to  produce  variation  in  these  rates  are  so  many 
and  diverse,  that  every  such  fund  can  only  be  tested  by  its  own 
experience  from  time  to  time  ;  yet  the  experience  of  the  Eailway 
Superannuation  Funds  is  valuable,  because  the  scheme  under 
consideration  has  been  drawn  upon  the  same  lines,  notwith- 
standing that  differences  in  all  the  above  rates  will  occur,  as  will 
be  seen  when  service  in  a  great  railway  company  is  compared 
with  employment  in  distributive  and  productive  co-operative 
societies. 

Four  companies  have  had  no  actuarial  valuation,  so  that  the 
results  of  the  working  of  their  schemes  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained.  One  of  these  four  recently  increased  their  benefits 
by  one-fourth,  another  has  this  year  drawn  up  an  entirely  new 
scheme,  and  ])oth  the  others  are  considering  revised  scales  of 
increased  benefits.  The  experience  of  the  remaining  seven  funds 
has  shown  that  the  average  age  of  superannuation  has  not  been 
60,  but  has  varied  between  62^  and  66|.      This  high  average  age 
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at  retirement  occurred  because  those  high  in  office — heads  of 
departments  and  other  valued  servants — were  retained  at  their 
posts  in  order  that  the  companies  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  the  grasp  they  had  acquired  of  a  complicated 
system.  Officials  in  subordinate  posts  drawing  lower  salaries 
were  usually  superannuated  on  the  attainment  of  the  pension  age, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards.  For  example,  in  one  fund,  out  of 
6,198  at  all  ages,  there  were  — 

53  between  60  and  64  unsuperannuated, 
17         „         65     „     69 

6         „         70     „'    74 

1       over     74  „ 

In  this  fund  the  average  age  was  very  high,  as  much  as  66^  years. 
Thus,  the  higher  salaried  officials,  who  would  have  drawn  the 
largest  pensions,  in  many  cases  died  in  office.  The  effect  has 
been  that  in  most  cases  the  funds  have  prospered,  the  difficulties 
they  have  had  to  meet  having  arisen  from  the  influx,  when  the 
funds  were  initiated,  of  members  at  ages  above  the  subsequent 
average  age  at  entrance.  The  contributions  paid  by  such 
members  (usually  between  the  ages  of  28  and  50)  were  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  respective  pensions  allotted  under  the 
schemes,  and  this  was  a  handicap  to  the  several  funds. 

In  most  of  the  cases  examined  there  has  been  a  reliance  upon 
the  employing  company,  which  apparently  relieved  the  managing 
committee  from  any  serious  responsibility  when  the  fund  showed  a 
deficit  upon  valuation.  These  funds  are  a  matter  of  policy  with 
the  railway  companies,  and  the  chief  object  in  starting  them  was 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  service  of  their  staff.  It  is  a  sub- 
sidiary matter  in  such  cases  whether  the  fund  shows  a  deficiency 
or  not ;  the  companies  stand  behind  the  fund  and  do  not  desire 
that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  staff  shall  fail ;  in  fact,  in 
some  instances,  the  pensions  and  other  allowances  are  guaranteed 
])y  the  employing  company.  For  this  reason  they  allow  4  per 
cent  upon  the  accumulated  funds,  although  they  can  borrow 
easily  at  3  per  cent.  This  also  is  a  matter  of  pohcy ;  their  view 
is  that  in  consequence  of  these  schemes  a  large  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  superannuation  is  l)orne  by  the  employes,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  should  be  granted,  as  they 
are  never  at  a  loss  to  find  employment  for  capital.  The  reliance 
upon  the  employing  company  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  no  fewer  than  nine  cases  out  of  eleven,  the  benefits  are 
either  now  under  consideration  for  revision,  or  have  recently  been 
revised,  and  in  everv  case  the  revised  schemes  are  on  a  more  liberal 
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scale  than  the  old.  In  three  cases  there  have  been  no  valuations, 
but,  though  no  formal  announcement  of  the  guarantee  of  the  fund 
has  been  made,  the  increased  benefits  are  nevertheless  proposed. 
In  one  case,  where  a  small  deficit  was  shown  on  valuation,  the 
directors  of  the  employing  company  not  only  increased  the  benefits, 
but  enacted  that  in  future  no  valuation  should  be  made,  thus 
making  a  specific  declaration  that  the  superannuation  fund  was  to 
be  guaranteed.  In  two  other  cases  the  valuations  showed  that 
no  increased  benefits  should  be  granted,  yet  the  revised  rules  have 
nevertheless  been  sanctioned.  In  the  remaining  four  cases  the  re- 
vised schemes  are  still  under  consideration.  In  all  these  instances 
the  employing  companies  probably  reaHsed  that  the  pensions 
under  the  old  scale  were  inadequate  for  the  proper  support  of  their 
servants  at  the  close  of  a  meritorious  official  career,  and  probably 
also  took  into  account  the  economy  resulting  from  the  replacement 
of  worn-out  servants  by  younger  men ;  they  thus  amended  their 
schemes,  quite  irrespective  of  the  financial  position  of  the  funds, 
shown  by  the  periodical  examinations. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  are  now  forming  their  fund  are  somewhat  different  to 
those  of  the  railway  superannuation  funds.  They  are  proposing 
to  manage  the  fund  as  agents  of  the  distributive  societies  through- 
out the  country,  but  without  undertaking  to  guarantee  any  benefits, 
or  to  take  responsibility  similar  to  that  assumed  by  the  railway 
companies  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  C.W.S.,  however,  in 
conjunction  with  the  distributive  societies,  will  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  fund,  their  position  being  then 
analogous  to  that  of  the  railway  companies. 

It  has  been  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more  than 
to  expound  the  principles  involved  in  the  working  of  a  scheme  of 
superannuation,  and  I  have  not,  therefore,  troubled  my  readers 
with  elaborate  actuarial  calculations  showing  the  pensions  and 
other  benefits  which  can  be  purchased  for  given  contributions  at 
varying  rates  of  interest  and  at  different  pension  ages.  I  trust  that 
the  examples  given  in  Tables  A  and  B  have  made  clear  the  growth 
of  such  a  fund,  and  that  they  will  enable  the  progress  of  the  scheme 
now  being  founded  to  be  followed  with  interest. 

The  fund  thus  initiated  will  probably  take  over  100  years  to 
reach  maturity,  and  its  founders  may  reflect  that,  by  their  energy 
and  foresight,  they  have  not  only  made  it  possible  for  themselves 
and  those  who  come  after  them  to  contemplate  without  anxiety  the 
dechning  years  of  Hfe,  but  have  indirectly  facilitated  the  successful 
expansion  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
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CDC  Cate  mn  C»  €.  Webb. 


E.  WEBB'S  death  occurring  on  December  2nd,  1896, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  memorial  could  be 
included  in  the  Annual  of  1897.  He  was  born  on 
July  28th,  1829,  and  at  an  early  age  (sixteen) 
identified  himself  with  associated  institutions  by 
joining  the  I.O.O.F.  We  may  justly  term  him  a 
veteran  of  the  Co-operative  movement,  for  it  was  but  ten  years 
after  the  Kochdale  Pioneers  commenced  business  that  Mr.  Webb, 
acting  with  a  number  of  fellow- workmen,  established  a  Co- 
operative Society  at  Battersea.  In  this  society  he  held  office  as 
committee-man,  chairman,  and  secretary,  and  in  1878  accepted 
the  position  of  manager  and  secretary,  devoting  all  his  time  to 
the  society  and  social  work. 

Having  entered  life  in  the  capacity  of  an  active  worker  at  an 
early  age,  his  intimate  association  with  the  conditions  and  ideas  of 
the  industrial  classes,  combined  with  marked  powers  of  observation 
and  judgment,  admirably  fitted  him  for  Co-operative  service.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Wholesale  Society's  London 
Branch,  Mr.  Webb  was  elected  on  the  Board,  and  retained  his 
seat  until  his  death.  As  indicating  the  scope  of  his  labours,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Battersea  Vestry  and  the  old  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works.  He  was  also  •  a  director  of  the  Co-operative  Printing 
Society,  chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Building  Society,  and  chair- 
man of  the  People's  Co-operative  Society. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  a  writer  in  the  News  thus  referred 
to  him  : — "  The  wisdom,  tenacity,  and  business  capacity  of  Mr. 
Webb  has  been  of  incalculable  utility  to  the  Wholesale  Society, 
and  especially  to  the  London  Branch,  and  although  of  late  years 
his  failing  health,  added  to  his  life-long  infirmity  of  deafness,  were 
drawbacks  to  his  efforts,  his  ripe  experience  overcame  all 
difficulties  and  made  him  ...  a  colleague  whose  assistance 
was  of  extreme  value." 


( 
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Digest  of  m  Frknaip  Societies  Act 
(Consolidated),  U%. 


})  EIOE  to  the  passing  of  two  consolidating  statutes  in 
,y  1896,  viz.,  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  and  the 
'•'Collecting  Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  friendly  societies  proper  and  col- 
lecting societies  were  included  in  one  Act,  though 
widely  different  in  both  purpose  and  management. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  measure  being 
divided  into  two  Acts  are  as  follow  : — 

The  number  of  societies  and  branches  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts  was  24,853 ;  of  those  only  forty  were  col- 
lecting societies.  There  were,  perhaps,  in  addition,  as  many  as 
forty,  but  not  more,  industrial  insurance  companies,  and  there 
were  an  unknown  number  of  unregistered  collecting  friendly 
societies  to  which  the  Collecting  Societies  Act  applies.  The  result 
of  separating  the  Acts  is  as  follows : — 

All  the  members  of  the  24,813  friendly  societies  and  branches 
which  are  not  collecting  societies  find  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1896,  a  complete  code  of  all  that  concerns  them,  and  nothing  that 
does  not  affect  them. 

All  the  persons  insured  in  the  industrial  assurance  companies 
and  the  unregistered  collecting  friendly  societies  find  in  the  Col- 
lecting Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1896,  a 
complete  code  of  all  the  special  provisions  made  for  their  protection. 

The  members  of  the  collecting  societies  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  are  affected  by  both  Acts,  but  as  Section  10 
of  the  Collecting  Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance  Companies 
Act  requires  the  insertion  of  the  provisions  of  Clauses  1  to  9  in  the 
rules  of  every  collecting  society,  those  provisions  will  be  fully 
brought  to  their  knowledge  without  reference  to  the  Act  itself. 

*  The  text  of  this  Act  appears  in  the  Co-operative  Societies'  "Annual"  for  1897. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the   two  classes   are  set 
forth  in  a  Government  Eeport  thus  : — 


Friendly  Societies. 


Combine  relief  in  sickness  with   life 
insurance. 


Monthly  or,  in  some  cases,  fortnightly 
meetings  the  rule. 

Management  inexpensive ;  officials 
generally  appointed  by  intelligent 
consent  of  the  members. 


Promoted  and  conducted  for  benefit 
of  members. 


Collecting  Societies. 


Limited  to  life  insurance ;  relief  in 
sickness  discontinued,  except  in 
some  cases  to  original  members. 

Meetings,  whether  district  or  general, 
practically  disregarded  by  members. 

Management  rarely  costing  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  premium  income ; 
members  practically  excluded  from 
voice  in  election  of  managers. 

Promoted  and  conducted  for  benefit 
of  managers. 


The  latest  publishe4  returns  of  the  societies  show  the  number 
of  members  and  amount  of  funds  as  follow : — 

The  collecting  societies,  which  were  then  forty-three  in  number, 
had  3,875,215  members.  Their  funds  were  £2,713,214,  or  an 
average  of  14s.  for  each  member. 

The  other  societies  and  branches  making  returns,  which  were 
then  24,555  in  number,  had  4,445,047  members.  Their  funds  were 
£23,289,847,  or  an  average  of  £5.  4s.  9d.  for  each  member. 

The  great  difference  is  obvious  between  the  societies  in  which 
the  member  has,  comparatively,  only  a  small  interest  in  the  funds, 
and  those  whose  members  have  a  much  greater  interest. 

After  this  brief  introduction  we  proceed  to  the  summary  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  59  and  60  Vict.,  c.  25. 

Sections  1  to  7 

Treat  of  the  appointment  of  chief  and  assistant  registrars,  the 
functions  of  the  central  office,  with  special  reference  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Section  8 
Defines  the  nature  of  societies  which  may  be  registered  under  this 
Act.     They  are  : — 

Registry  of  Societies. 
8. — The  following  societies  may  be  registered  under  this  Act : — 

(1.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  friendly  societies)  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  members  thereof,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  donations,  for — 

(a)  the  relief   or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their  husbands, 
wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  sisters,  nephews 
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or  nieces,  or  wards  being  orphans,  during  sickness  or  other 
infirmity,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  in  old  age  (which  shall 
mean  any  age  after  fifty)  or  in  widowhood,  or  for  the  relief  or 
maintenance  of  the  orphan  children  of  members  during 
minority ;  or 

(b)  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  member's  child, 
or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral  expenses  of 
the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a  member,  or  of  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  member,  or,  as  respects  persons  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  during  the 
period  of  confined  mourning ;  or 

c)  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members  when  on  travel  in 
search  of  employment,  or  when  in  distressed  circumstances, 
or  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss  or  damage  of  or  to  boats  or 
nets ;  or 

{d)  the  endowment  of  members  or  nominees  of  members  at  any 
age ;  or 

(e)  the  insurance  against  fire,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen 
pounds,  of  the  tools  or  implements  of  the  trade  or  calling  of 
the  members. 
Provided  that  a  friendly  society  which  contracts  with  any  person  for 
the  assurance  of  an  annuity  exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  or  of 
a  gross  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  not  be  registered 
under  this  Act : 

(2.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  cattle  insurance  societies)  for  the 
purpose  of  insurance  to  any  amount  against  loss  of  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
lambs,  swine,  horses,  and  other  animals  by  death  from  disease  or 
otherwise  : 

(3.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  benevolent  societies)  for  any  benevo- 
lent or  charitable  purpose : 

(4.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  working  men's  clubs)  for  purposes  of 
social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  rational  recreation : 

(5.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  specially  authorised  societies)  for 
any  purpose  which  the  Treasury  may  authorise  as  a  purpose  to  which 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  such  of  them  as  are  specified  in  the 
authority,  ought  to  be  extended. 

Provided  that  where  any  provisions  of  this  Act  are  so  specified,  those 
provisions  only  shall  be  so  extended. 

Sections  9  to  11 
Deal  with  the  conditions  of  registration,  the  name  of  the  society, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  registry. 

Sections  12  to  16. 
These  sections  give  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  refusal  to  register, 
the  registry  of  amended  rules  and  of  societies  carrying  on  business 
in  more  than  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Also  the  registry 
of  societies  dividing  any  part  of  their  funds,  and  of  societies  assuring 
annuities. 
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Sections  17  to  22 

Refer  to  the  registration  of  societies  with  branches,  the  estabhsh- 

ment  of  new  branches,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith. 

Contributions  from   one   society  to   another  are  regulated   by 

Section  22.  ^  ^^ 

Section  23. 

Save  as  provided  by  Section  31  of  this  Act,  the  subscription  of  a  person 

being  or  having  been  a  member  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  shall  not  be 

recoverable  at  law. 

Section  24 

Demands  the  establishment  of  registered  ofi&ces  for  societies  and 

branches.  „  „_ 

Section  25. 

(1.)  Ever}'  registered  society  and  branch  shall  have  one  or  more 
trustees. 

(2.)  The  trustees  shall  be  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  "the  society  or 
branch,  and  by  a  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  entitled  to  vote  thereat. 

(3.)  The  society  or  branch  shall  send  to  the  Registrar  a  copy  of  every 
resolution  appointing  a  trustee,  signed  by  the  trustee  so  appointed,  and 
by  the  secretary  of  the  society  or  branch. 

(4.)  The  same  person  shall  not  be  secretary  or  treasurer  of  a 
registered  society  or  branch  and  a  trustee  of  that  society  or  branch. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  a  branch  the  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  through  an  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the 
society  of  which  the  branch  forms  part. 

Section  26 
Requires  at  least  a  yearly  audit  by  a  public  auditor  as  appointed 
in  this  Act,  or  by  two  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  rules  of 
the  society.     Clause  2  defines  the  functions  of  the  auditors. 

Section  27. 
(1.)  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  once  in  every  year, 
not   later  than  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  send  to  the  Registrar  a 
return  (in  this  Act  called  the  annual  return)  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, funds  and  effects  of  the  society  or  branch  as  audited. 

Clauses  2,  3,  and  4  give  detailed  regulations  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  in  this  respect. 

Section  28. 

Under  this  section  every  registered  society  must,  with  certain 
stated  exceptions,  provide  for  a  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabiUties 
at  least  once  in  every  five  years. 

The  exceptions  are  a  benevolent  society,  working  man's  club, 
cattle  insurance  society  or  branch  thereof,  and  such  societies  as 
the  Registrar,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  decides  should 

^'^  '^^''■"P*-  Section  29. 

Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  keep  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  balance  sheet,  and  of  the  last  quinquennial  valuation,  together  with 
any  special  report  of  the  auditors,  always  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at 
the  registered  of&ce  of  the  society  or  branch. 
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Section  30 
Is  concerned  with  the  appointment  of  public  auditors  and  valuers. 

Section  31 

Affects  cattle  insurance  and  other  specially  authorised  societies, 
and  specifies  the  exceptions  referred  to  in  Section  23. 

Sections  32  to  35 

Enumerate  the  privileges  of  registered  societies,  and  include  the 
exception  of  societies  from  such  Acts  as  the  Unlav^ful  Societies 
Act,  1799,  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  1817 ;  the  exemption 
from  stamp  duty  under  certain  conditions,  the  transfer  of  stock 
standing  in  the  name  of  a  trustee  who,  from  any  cause,  is  disquali- 
fied for  his  office. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  cases  of  decease  or  bankruptcy,  &c., 
of  any  officer  holding  money  or  property  belonging  to  the  branch. 

Section  36 
Provides  for  the  admission  of  minors  under  certain  conditions. 

Section  37 

Permits  subscriptions  to  hospitals  or  other  charitable  or  provident 
institutions,  according  to  rules. 

Sections  38  to  43 

Set  forth  the  rights  of  members,  and  require  the  supply  of  copies 
of  the  rules  and  annual  returns. 

The  right  of  members  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  society,  except 
the  loan  account  of  other  members,  is  conferred. 

The  limitation  of  benefits  is  as  follows  : — 

41. — (1.)  A  member,  or  person  claiming  through  a  member,  of  a  registered 
friendly  society  or  branch,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  by  way  of  gross  sum,  together  with  any 
bonuses  or  additions  declared  upon  assurances  not  exceeding  that 
amount,  or  (except  as  provided  by  this  Act)  fifty  pounds  a  year  by  way 
of  annuity,  from  any  one  or  more  such  societies  or  branches. 

(2.)  Any  such  society  or  branch  may  require  a  member,  or  person 
claiming  through  a  member,  to  make  and  sign  a  statutory  declaration 
that  the  total  amount  to  which  that  member  or  person  is  entitled  from 
one  or  more  such  societies  or  branches  does  not  exceed  the  sums 
aforesaid. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  under  this  section  are :  the  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  contributions,  and  special  conditions  afifecting 
militiamen  and  volunteers. 
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Sections  44  to  53 
Eelate  to  property,  funds,  and  investments  under  the  following 
heads : — 


Investment  of  Funds. 
Loans  to  Assured  Members. 
Loans   out   of    separate   Loan 

Fund. 
Holding  of  Land. 
Copyholds. 
Vesting  of  Property. 


Devolution  on  Death. 

Description  in  Legal  Proceed- 
ings. 

Investments  with  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners. 

Discharge  of  Mortgages  by  re- 
ceipt indorsed. 


Sections  54  and  55 
Provide  that  every  officer  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  having 
receipt  or  charge  of  money  shall,  if  the  rules  of  the  society  so 
require,  become  bound  with  a  sufficient  surety  that  accounts  shall 
be  rendered  on  demand,  or,  in  default,  legal  proceedings  to  be 

Section  56.  .  > 

Payments  on  Death. 

(1.)  A  member  of  a  registered  society  (other  than  a  benevolent  society 
or  working  men's  club)  or  branch  thereof,  not  being  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand  delivered  at  or  sent  to 
the  registered  office  of  the  society  or  branch,  or  made  in  a  book  kept 
at  that  office,  nominate  a  person  to  whoiji  any  sum  of  money  payable 
by  the  society  or  branch  on  the  death  of  that  member,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  paid  at  his  decease. 

(2.)  The  sum  of  money  payable  by  the  society  or  branch  on  the 
death  of  a  member  shall  include  sums  of  money  contributed  to  or 
deposited  in  the  separate  loan  account  and  the  sums  of  money  accumu- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  member  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
interest  thereon. 

(3.)  The  person  so  nominated  must  not  be  an  officer  or  servant  of  the 
society  or  branch,  unless  that  officer  or  servant  is  the  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece  of  the  nominator. 

(4.)  A  nomination  so  made  may  be  revoked  and  varied  by  any  similar 
document  under  the  hand  of  the  nominator,  delivered,  sent,  or  made 
as  aforesaid. 

(5.)  The  marriage  of  a  member  of  a  society  or  branch  shall  operate 
as  a  revocation  of  any  nomination  theretofore  made  by  that  member 
under  this  section. 

Section  57 
Indicates  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  the  death  of  a  nominator, 
and  states  the  amount  on  which  the  society  may  require  the 
production  of  a  duly  stamped  receipt  for  the  succession  or  legacy 
duty  payable,  or  a  letter  or  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Eevenue  stating  that  no  such  duty  is  payable. 

.  Section  58. 
Intestacy  and  illegitimacy  are  dealt  with  in  this  section,  which 
gives  to  a  majority  of  the  trustees  discretion  to  decide  as  to  the 
persons  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  due. 
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Section  59 
Defines  under  what  circumstances  estate  duty  is  to  be  paid. 

Section  60. 

Validity  of  Payments. 

(1.)  A  payment  made  by  a  registered  society  or  branch,  mider  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  payments  on  death 
generally  to  the  person  who  at  the  time  appears  to  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  to  be  entitled  thereunder,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  against 
any  demand  made  upon  the  trustees  or  the  society  or  branch  by  any 
other  person,  but  the  next  of  kin  or  lawful  representative  of  the 
deceased  member  shall  have  remedy  for  recovery  of  the  money,  so 
paid  as  aforesaid,  against  the  person  who  has  received  that  money. 

(2.)  Where  the  society  or  branch  has  paid  money  to  a  nominee  in 
ignorance  of  a  marriage  subsequent  to  the  nomination,  the  receipt 
of  the  nominee  shall  be  a  valid  discharge  to  the  society  or  branch. 

Section  61. 

Certificate  of  Death. 

(1.)  A  registered  society  or  branch  shall  not  pay  any  sum  of 
money  upon  the  death  of  a  member  or  other  person  whose  death  is 
or  ought  to  be  entered  in  any  register  of  deaths,  except  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  that  death  under  the  hand  of  the  Registrar 
of  Deaths  or  other  person  having  care  of  the  register  of  deaths  in 
which  that  death  is  or  ought  to  be  entered. 

(2.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  deaths  at  sea,  nor  to  a  death  by 
colliery  explosion  or  other  accident  where  the  body  cannot  be  foand, 
nor  to  any  death  certified  by  a  coroner  or  procurator  fiscal  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  pending  inquest  or  inquiry. 

Sections  62  to  67 
Have  special  regard  to  the  payments  on  the  death  of  children,  and 
secure  that  no  society  shall  insure  or  pay,  on  the  death  of  a  child 
under  five  years  of  age,  any  sum  of  money  which,  added  to  any 
amount  payable  on  the  death  of  that  child  by  any  other  society  or 
branch,  exceeds  £6,  or,  in  case  of  a  child  under  ten,  £10. 

The  person  to  whom  payment  may  be  made,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  certificates  of  death,  are  specified,  also  cases  in  which 
certificates  may  be  given,  inquiries  to  be  made  by  societies,  and 
Section  67  declares — 

Nothing  in  this  Act  respecting  payments  on  the  death  of  children  shall 
apply  to  insurances  on  the  lives  of  children  of  any  age,  where  the  person 
insuring  has  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  person  assured. 

Section  68 
Has  regard  to  the  settling  of  disputes,  and  provides  that  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  in  a  registered  society  or  branch  may  by  consent 
(unless  their  rules  expressly  forbid  it)  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Chief 
Eegistrar,  or  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  the  Assistant  Eegistrar. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  settlement  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  or  county  court. 
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Sections  69  to  75 
Are  framed  to  meet  calls  for — 1st,  the  power  to  change  the  name 
of  the  society ;  2nd,  the  amalgamation  and  transfer  of  engage- 
ments ;  3rd,  conversion  of  the  society  into  a  company  under  the 
Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890 ;  4th,  saving  for  right  of  creditors ; 
5th,  conversion  of  society  into  a  branch ;  6th,  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  special  resolution  and  their  registration. 

Section  76 
Facilitates    special  inspection   of   the   affairs   of   the   society,   and 
states  the  conditions  under  which  an  application  for  such  inspec- 
tion can  be  made. 

Section  77 
Treats  of  the  causes  which  may  be  considered  to  justify  the  can- 
celling and  suspension  of  registry  of  a  society,  and  further  states 
the  method  of  appeal  against  a  decision  to  cancel  the  registration 
of  a  society. 

Section  78. 
Dissolution  of  Societies. 
Under  this  section  is  enumerated  the  ways  in  which  a  society 
or  branch  may  terminate  or  dissolve,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
members  required  to  sign  the  instrument  of  dissolution. 

Section  79 

Prescribes  for  the  form  of  the  instrument  of  dissolution,  and  its 
necessary  provisions. 

Section  80. 
Dissolution  by  award  forms  the  subject  of  this  section.    Clause 
1  states  the  action  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  as  follows : — 
(1.)  Upon  the  application  made  in  writing  under  their  hands — 
(a)  Of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  a  registered 

society  or  branch  ;  or 
(6)  in  the  case  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  of  one  thousand 
members  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand,  of  one  hundred 
members  ;    or 
(c)    in  the  case  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  members,  of  five  hundred  members, 
the  Chief  Registrar  may  by  himself,  or  by  any  Assistant  Registrar,  or  by  any 
actuary  or  public  auditor  whom  the  Chief  Registrar  may  appoint  in  writing 
under  his  hand,  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  society  or  branch,  but  shall  give 
not  less  than  two  months'  previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  society  or  branch 
whose  affairs  are  to  be  investigated. 

(2.)  The  application  shall — 

(a)  state  that  the  funds  of  the  society  or  branch  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  existing  claims  thereon,  or  that  the  rates  of  con- 
tribution fixed  in  the  rules  of  the  society  or  branch  are 
insufficient  to  cover  the  benefits  assured ;  and 
(6)  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  insufficiency  is  alleged ;  and ' 
(c)  request  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  society  or  branch 
with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  thereof. 
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The  succeeding  clauses  detail  the  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  the  award,  the  authorities  and  power  of 
the  Eegistrar,  the  attendant  expenses  and  the  notice  to  be  given. 

Sections  81  to  83 
Eegulate  the  advertisement  of  notices,  the  dissolution  of  societies 
having  branches,  and  notice  of  proceedings  or  order  to  set  aside 
dissolution. 

Sections  84  to  94 

Define  offences,  penalties,  and  legal  proceedings  under  the  following 
heads,  the  nature  of  offences,  offences  by  societies  to  be  also  offences 
by  officers,  &c.,  as  stated  in  Section  85. 

Where  a  registered  society  or  branch  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
Act  every  officer  of  the  society  or  branch  bound  by  the  rules  thereof  to  fulfil 
any  duty  whereof  the  offence  is  a  breach,  or  if  there  is  no  such  officer,  then 
every  member  of  the  committee,  unless  that  member  is  proved  to  have  been 
ignorant  of ^  or  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  committed  the  offence. 

The  subsequent  clauses  show  continuing  offences,  punishment 
of  fraud,  false  declarations  and  misappropriations,  and  by  whom 
complaint  may  be  made,  fines,  special  offences  in  the  case  of 
friendly  societies,  recovery  of  fines,  jurisdiction  of  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  appeals,  and  legal  proceedings. 

Sections  95  to  100 

Eelate  to  the  regulation  of  fees,  forms,  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

Sections  101  to  105 

Determine  the  application  of  the  Act  to  existing  societies,  and  the 
method  of  its  application  in  Scotland,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Section  106 

Defines  the  expressions  used  in  the  Act : — 

107.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule. 

108.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the,  first  day  of  January  next 
after  the  passing  thereof,  and  shall  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands. 

109.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896. 

There  are  three  schedules  attached  to  this  Act.  The  first 
indicates  the  matters  to  be  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  societies 
registered  under  this  Act ;  the  second  prescribes  the  various  forms 
to  be  used ;  and  the  third  shows  the  extent  of  repeal  of  the  various 
Acts  in  existence  prior  to  that  of  1896. 
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CHAPTEE     37. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  Compensation  to 
Workmen  for  Accidental  Injuries  suffered  in  the  course 
OF  THEIR  Employment.        [6th  August,  1807.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Liability  of  certain  Employers  to  Workmen  for  Injuries. 

1.  (1)  If  in  any  employment  to  which  this  Act  applies  personal  injury  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a 
workman,  his  employer  shall,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  to 
pay  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Provided  that  :— 

(a)  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any 
injury  which  does  not  disable  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least 
two  weeks  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was 
employed ; 

(6)  When  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act 
of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  for  whose  act  or  default  the 
employer  is  responsible,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  civil 
liability  of  the  employer,  but  in  that  case  the  workman  may,  at  his 
option,  either  claim  compensation  under  this  Act,  or  take  the  same 
proceedings  as  were  open  to  him  before  the  commencement  of  this 
Act ;  but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  for 
injury  to  a  workman  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  both  independently  of  and  also  under  this  Act, 
and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  independently  of  this 
Act,  except  in  case  of  such  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act  as 
aforesaid ; 

(c)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the 
serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation 
claimed  in  respect  of  that  injury  shall  be  disallowed. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  as  to  the 
liability  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act  (including  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  employment  is  one  to  which  this  Act  applies),  or  as  to  the  amount 
or  duration  of  compensation  under  this  Act,  the  question,  if  not  settled  by 
agreement,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act,  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act. 

(4)  If,  within  the  time  hereinafter  in  this  Act  limited  for  taking  proceed- 
ings, an  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  independently  of  this  Act  for 
injury  caused  by  any  accident,  and  it  is  determined  in  such  action  that  the 
injury  is  one  for  which  the  employer  is  not  liable  in  such  action,  but  that  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  action  shall  be  dismissed ;  but  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  tried  shall, 
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if  the  plaintiff  shall  so  choose,  proceed  to  assess  such  compensation,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  deduct  from  such  compensation  all  the  costs  which,  in  its 
judgment,  have  been  caused  by  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  action  instead  of 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

In  any  proceeding  under  this  sub-section,  when  the  court  assesses  the 
compensation  it  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  compensation  it  has  awarded 
and  the  directions  it  has  given  as  to  the  deduction  for  costs,  and  such 
certificate  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  award  under  this  Act. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  proceeding  for  a  fine  under  the 
enactments  relating  to  mines  or  factories,  or  the  application  of  any  such  fine, 
but  if  any  such  fine,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  injured,  the  amount  so  applied  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  compensation  under  this  Act. 

Time  for  taking  Proceedings. 

2.  (1)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  under  this  Act  of  compensation  for  an 
injury  shall  not  be  maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been  given 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  happening  thereof  and  before  the  workman  has 
voluntarily  left  the  employment  in  which  he  was  injured,  and  unless  the  claim 
for  compensation  with  respect  to  such  accident  has  been  made  within  six 
months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of 
death,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  death.  Provided  always  that  the 
want  of  or  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  such  notice  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  proceedings,  if  it  is  found  in  the  proceedings  for  settling 
the  claim  that  the  employer  is  not  prejudiced  in  his  defence  by  the  want, 
defect,  or  inaccuracy,  or  that  such  want,  defect,  or  inaccuracy  was  occasioned 
by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

(2)  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  Act  shall  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  language  the  cause  of 
the  injury  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the 
employer,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers. 

(3)  The  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence 
or  place  of  business  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served. 

(4)  The  notice  may  also  be  served  by  post  by  a  registered  letter  addressed 
to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence  or 
place  of  business,  and  if  served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at 
the  time  when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  have  been  delivered  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  post,  and  in  proving  the  service  of  such  notice  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  notice  was  properly  addressed  and  registered. 

(5)  Where  the  employer  is  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporated 
the  notice  may  also  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  by  sending  it  by 
post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  employer  at  the  office,  or,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body. 

Contracting  Out. 

3.  (1)  If  the  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  after  taking  steps  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  employer  and  workmen,  certifies  that  any  scheme  of  com- 
pensation, benefit,  or  assurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer,  in  any 
employment,  whether  or  not  such  scheme  includes  other  employers  and  their 
workmen,  is  on  the  whole  not  less  favourable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen 
and  their  dependants  than  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  employer  may,  until 
the  certificate  is  revoked,  contract  with  any  of  those  workmen  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
thereupon  the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with  the  scheme, 
but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 
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(2)  The  registrar  may  give  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limited 
period  not  less  than  five  years. 

(3)  No  scheme  shall  be  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  of  any  employer  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  are 
no  longer  on  the  whole  so  favourable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  of  such 
employer  and  their  dependants  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  that  the 
provisions  of  such  scheme  are  being  violated,  or  that  the  scheme  is  not  being 
fairly  administered,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  exist  for  revoking  the  certifi- 
cate, the  registrar  shall  examine  into  the  complaint,  and,  if  satisfied  that  good 
cause  exists  for  such  complaint,  shall,  unless  the  cause  of  complaint  is  removed, 
revoke  the  certificate. 

(5)  When  a  certificate  is  revoked  or  expires  any  moneys  or  securities 
held  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  shall  be  distributed  as  may  be  arranged 
between  the  employer  and  workmen,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

(6)  Whenever  a  scheme  has  been  certified  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  employer  to  answer  all  such  inquiries  and  to  furnish  all  such  accounts 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  as  may  be  made  or  required  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies. 

(7)  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  registrar  under  this  Act. 

Sub-contracting. 

4.  Where,  in  an  employment  to  which  this  Act  applies,  the  undertakers  as 
hereinafter  defined  contract  with  any  person  for  the  execution  by  or  under 
such  contractor  of  any  work,  and  the  undertakers  would,  if  such  work  were 
executed  by  workmen  immediately  employed  by  them,  be  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  to  those  workmen  in  respect  of  any  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  the  undertakers  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  any  workman  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work  any  compensa- 
tion which  is  payable  to  the  workman  (whether  under  this  Act  or  in  respect  of 
personal  negligence  or  wilful  act  independently  of  this  Act)  by  such  contractor, 
or  would  be  so  payable  if  such  contractor  were  an  employer  to  whom  this 
Act  applies. 

Provided  that  the  undertakers  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  any 
other  person  who  would  have  been  liable  independently  of  this  section. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  with  any  person  for  the 
execution  by  or  under  such  contractor  of  any  work  which  is  merely  ancillary 
or  incidental  to,  and  is  no  part  of,  or  process  in,  the  trade  or  business  carried 
on  by  such  undertakers  respectively. 

Compensation  to  Workmen  in  case  of  Bankruptcy  of  Employer. 

5.  (1)  Where  any  employer  becomes  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  any  accident,  and  is  entitled  to  any  sum  from  insurers 
in  respect  of  the  amount  due  to  a  workman  under  such  liability,  then  in  the 
event  of  the  employer  becoming  bankrupt,  or  making  a  composition  or  arrange- 
ment with  his  creditors,  or  if  the  employer  is  a  company  of  the  company 
having  commenced  to  be  wound  up,  such  workman  shall  have  a  first  charge 
upon  the  sum  aforesaid  for  the  amount  so  due,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
may  direct  the  insurers  to  pay  such  sum  into  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in 
the  name  of  the  registrar  of  such  court,  and  order  the  same  to  be  invested  or 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  schedule  hereto  with 
reference  to  the  investment  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  of  any  sum  allotted 
as  compensation,  and  those  provisions  shall  apply  accordingly. 
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(2)  In  the  application  of  this  section  to  Scotland,  the  words  "  have  a  first 
charge  upon  "  shall  mean  "  be  preferentially  entitled  to." 

Recovery  of  Damages  from  Stranger. 

6.  Where  the  injury  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  Act 
was  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal  liability  in  some  person  other 
than  the  employer  to  pay  damages  in  respect  thereof,  the  workman  may,  at  his 
option,  proceed,  either  at  law  againsb  that  person  to  recover  damages,  or 
against  his  employer  for  compensation  under  this  Act,  but  not  against  both, 
and  if  compensation  be  paid  under  this  Act,  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  indemnified  by  the  said  other  person. 

Application  of  Act  and  Definitions. 

7.  (1)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  by  the  undertakers  as 
hereinafter  defined,  on  or  in  or  about  a  railway,  factory,  mine,  quarry,  or 
engineering  works,  and  to  employment  by  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter 
defined  on,  in,  or  about  any  building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  either  being  constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding,  or  being 
demolished,  or  on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction,  repair, 
or  demolition  thereof. 

(2)  In  this  Act— 

"Eailway"  means  the  railway  of  any  railway  company  to  which  the 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  applies,  and  includes  a  light 
railway  made  under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896 ;  and  "  railway  " 
and  "railway  company"  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  said 
Acts  of  1873  and  1896: 

"  Factory"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
1878  to  1891,  and  also  includes  any  dock,  wharf,  quay,  warehouse, 
machinery,  or  plant,  to  which  any  provision  of  the  Factory  Acts  is 
applied  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  and  every  laundry 
worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power : 

"  Mine  "  means  a  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  or 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  applies : 

"  Quarry  "  means  a  quarry  under  the  Quarries  Act,  1894  : 

"Engineering  work"  means  any  work  of  construction  or  alteration  or 
repair  of  a  railroad,  harbour,  dock,  canal,  or  sewer,  and  includes 
any  other  work  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  which 
machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is 


"  Undertakers  "  in  the  case  of  a  railway  means  the  railway  company  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  factory,  quarry,  or  laundry  means  the  occupier  thereof 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to 
1895 ;  in  the  case  of  a  mine  means  the  owner  thereof  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  or  the  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  engineering  work  means  the  person  undertaking  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  building  means  the 
persons  undertaking  the  construction,  repair,  or  demolition : 

"Employer"  includes  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate 
and  the  legal  personal  representative  of  a  deceased  employer: 

"  Workman  "  includes  every  person  who  is  engaged  in  an  employment  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  whether  by  way  of  manual  labour  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  his  agreement  is  one  of  service  or  apprenticeship 
or  otherwise,  and  is  expressed  or  implied,  is  oral  or  in  writing. 
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Any  reference  to  a  workman  who  has  been  injured  shall,  where  the 
workman  is  dead,  include  a  reference  to  his  legal  personal  represen- 
tative or  to  his  dependants,  or  other  person  to  whom  compensation 
is  payable. 
"Dependants"  means — 

(a)  in   England   and   Ireland,   such   members   of    the   workman's 
family  specified  in   the  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846,  as  were 
wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and 
(6)  in  Scotland,  such  of  the  persons  entitled  according  to  the  law 
of  Scotland  to  sue  the  employer  for  damages  or  solatium  in 
respect  of  the  death  of  the  workman,  as  were  wholly  or  in  part 
dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
(3)  A  workman  employed  in  a  factory  which  is  a  shipbuilding  yard  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  this  Act  by  reason  only  that  the  accident  arose  outside 
the  yard  in  the  course  of  his  work  upon  a  vessel  in  any  dock,  river,  or  tidal 
water  near  the  yard. 

Application  to  Workmen  in  employment  of  Crown, 

8.  (1)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  Crown,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to  any  employment  by  or  under  the 
Crown  to  which  this  Act  would  apply  if  the  employer  were  a  private  person. 

(2)  The  Treasury  may,  by  warrant  laid  before  Parliament,  modify  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  their  warrant  made  under  section  one  of  the  Superannua- 
tion Act,  1887,  and  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  Act,  or  any  such  warrant, 
may  frame  a  scheme  with  a  view  to  its  being  certified  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  under  this  Act. 

Provision  as  to  existing  Contracts. 

9.  Any  contract  existing  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  whereby  a 
workman  relinquishes  any  right  to  compensation  from  the  employer  for 
personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  shall  not, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  continue  after  the  time  at  which  the 
workman's  contract  of  service  would  determine  if  notice  of  the  determination 
thereof  were  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 

Commencement  of  Act  and  Short  Title. 

10.  (1)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

(2)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 


SCHEDULES. 

FIEST    SCHEDULE. 

Scale   and   Conditions   op   Compensation. 

Scale. 

(1)  The  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  be — 
(a)  where  death  results  from  the  injury — 

(i)  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  his 
earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during  the 
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three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of   one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  whichever  of   those  sums  is  the 
larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  three  hundred  pounds, 
provided   that   the   amount   of   any  weekly  payments  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the 
period  of  the  workman's  employment  by  the  said  employer  has 
been  less  than  the  said  three  years,  then  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
156  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  period  of 
his  actual  employment  under  the  said  employer ; 
(ii)  if  the  workman  does  not  leave  any  such  dependants,  but  leaves 
any  dependants  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the 
amount  payable  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be  determined, 
on  arbitration  under  this  Act,  to  be  reasonable  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  injury  to  the  said  dependants ;  and 
(iii)  if  he  leaves  no  dependants,   the  reasonable  expenses  of   his 
medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds ; 
(6)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  injury,  a 
weekly  payment  during  the  incapacity  after  the  second  week  not 
exceeding  fifty  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
previous  twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if 
not,  then  for  any  less  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  same  employer,  such  weekly  payment  not  to 
exceed  one  pound. 

(2)  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman 
before  the  accident  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  able  to  earn  after  the 
accident,  and  to  any  payment  not  being  wages  which  he  may  receive  from  the 
employer  in  respect  of  his  injury  during  the  period  of  his  incapacity, 

(3)  Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  if  so 
required  by  the  employer,  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
submit  himself  to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his 
right  to  compensation,  and  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  com- 
pensation, shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  takes  place. 

(4)  The  payment  shall,  in  case  of  death,  be  made  to  the  legal  personal 
representative  of  the  workman,  or,  if  he  has  no  legal  personal  representative, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependants,  or,  if  he  leaves  no  dependants,  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  expenses  are  due;  and  if  made  to  the  legal  personal 
representative  shall  be  paid  by  him  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependants 
or  other  person  entitled  thereto  under  this  Act. 

(5)  Any  question  as  to  who  is  a  dependant,  or  as  to  the  amount  payable  to 
each  dependant,  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration  under 
this  Act. 

(6)  The  sum  allotted  as  compensation  to  a  dependant  may  be  invested  or 
otherwise  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  entitled  thereto,  as  agreed,  or  as 
ordered  by  the  committee  or  other  arbitrator. 

(7)  Any  sum  which  is  agreed  or  is  ordered  by  the  committee  or  arbitrator 
to  be  invested  may  be  invested  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  by  the  registrar  of  the  county  court  in  his  name  as  registrar. 

(8)  Any  sum  to  be  so  invested  may  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  through  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  or  be  accepted  by  the  Postmaster-General  as  a  deposit  in  the 
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name  of  the  registrar  as  such,  and  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  regulations 
respecting  the  limits  of  deposits  in  savings  bank,  and  the  declaration  to  be 
made  by  a  depositor,  shall  not  apply  to  such  sums. 

(9)  No  part  of  any  money  invested  in  the  name  of  the  registrar  of  any 
county  court  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out, 
except  upon  authority  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General  by  the  Treasury  or 
by  the  judge  of  the  county  court. 

(10)  Any  person  deriving  any  benefit  from  any  moneys  invested  in  a  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may,  nevertheless,  open  an 
account  in  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  or  in  any  other  savings  bank  in  his  own 
name  without  being  liable  to  any  penalties  imposed  by  any  statute  or  regula- 
tions in  respect  of  the  opening  of  accounts  in  two  savings  banks,  or  of  two 
accounts  in  the  same  savings  bank. 

(11)  Any  workman  receiving  weekly  payments  under  this  Act  shall,  if  so 
required  by  the  employer,  or  by  any  person  by  whom  the  employer  is  entitled 
under  this  Act  to  be  indemnified,  from  time  to  time  submit  himself  for  exami- 
nation by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the 
employer,  or  such  other  person ;  but  if  the  workman  objects  to  an  examina- 
tion by  that  medical  practitioner,  or  is  dissatisfied  by  the  certificate  of  such 
practitioner  upon  his  condition  when  communicated  to  him,  he  may  submit 
himself  for  examination  to  one  of  the  medical  practitioners  appointed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  as  mentioned  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the 
certificate  of  that  medical  practitioner  as  to  the  condition  of  the  workman  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  shall  be  given  to  the  employer  and  workman,  and 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  that  condition.  If  the  workman  refuses  to 
submit  himself  to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his 
right  to  such  weekly  payments  shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has 
taken  place. 

(12)  Any  weekly  payment  may  be  reviewed  at  the  request  either  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  workman,  and  on  such  review  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or 
increased,  subject  to  the  maximum  above  provided,  and  the  amount  of  payment 
shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  the  Act. 

(13)  Where  any  weekly  papnent  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  the  liability  therefor  may,  on  the  application  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
employer,  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  to  be  settled,  in  default 
of  agreement,  by  arbitration  under  this  Act,  and  such  lump  sum  may  be 
ordered  by  the  committee  or  arbitrator  to  be  invested  or  otherwise  applied  as 
above  mentioned. 

(14)  A  weekly  payment,  or  a  sum  paid  by  way  of  redemption  thereof,  shall 
not  be  capable  of  being  assigned,  charged,  or  attached,  and  shall  not  pass  to 
any  other  person  by  operation  of  law,  nor  shall  any  claim  be  set  off  against 
the  same. 

(15)  Where  a  scheme  certified  under  this  Act  provides  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation by  a  friendly  society,  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  to  the  first  sub- 
section of  section  eight,  section  sixteen,  and  section  forty-one  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1896,  shall  not  apply  to  such  society  in  respect  of  such  scheme. 

(16)  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to  Scotland  the  expression  "  regis- 
trar of  the  county  court "  means  "  sheriff  clerk  of  the  county,"  and  "  judge 
of  the  county  court"  means  "sheriff." 

(17)  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  County 
Officers  and  Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1877,  with  respect  to  money  deposited  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  that  Act  shall  apply  to  money  invested  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act. 
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SECOND    SCHEDULE. 
Arbitration. 
The  following  provisions  shall  apply  for  settling  any  matter  which  under 
this  Act  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration : — 

(1)  If  any  committee,  representative  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen, 
exists  with  power  to  settle  matters  under  this  Act  in  the  case  of  the  employer 
and  workmen,  the  matter  shall,  unless  either  party  objects,  by  notice  in  writing 
sent  to  the  other  party  before  the  committee  meet  to  consider  the  matter,  be 
settled  by  the  arbitration  of  such  committee,  or  be  referred  by  them  in  their 
discretion  to  arbitration  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  either  party  so  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  committee,  or  the  com- 
mittee so  refers  the  matter  or  fails  to  settle  the  matter  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  claim,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator 
agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  in  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  county  court 
judge,  according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  or  if  in  England 
the  Lord  Chancellor  so  authorises,  according  to  the  like  procedure,  by  a  single 
arbitrator  appointed  by  such  county  court  judge. 

(3)  Any  arbitiator  appointed  by  the  county  court  judge  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  have  all  the  powers  of  a  county  court  judge,  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  shall  not  apply  to  any  arbitration  under  this 
Act;  but  any  arbitrator  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  submit  any  question  of  law  for 
the  decision  of  the  county  court  judge,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  on  any 
question  of  law,  either  on  such  submission,  or  in  any  case  where  he  himself 
settles  the  matter  under  this  Act,  shall  be  final,  unless  within  the  time  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court 
either  party  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  the  county  court  judge,  or 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  an  arbitration  under 
this  Act,  have  the  same  powers  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  as  if  the  claim  for  compensation  had  been  made 
by  plaint  in  the  county  court. 

(5)  Rules  of  court  may  make  provision  for  the  appearance  in  any  arbitra- 
tion under  this  Act  of  any  party  by  some  other  person. 

(6)  The  cost  of  and  incident  to  the  arbitration  and  proceedings  connected 
therewith  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator.  The  costs,  whether  before 
an  arbitrator  or  in  the  county  court,  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  prescribed  by 
rules  of  court,  and  shall  be  taxed  in  manner  prescribed  by  those  rules. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  the  death  or  refusal  or  inability  to  act  of  an  arbitrator,  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Chambers  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party, 
appoint  a  new  arbitrator. 

(8)  Where  the  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  or  any  weekly  payment  varied,  or  any  other  matter  decided,  under 
this  Act,  either  by  a  committee  or  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  agreement,  a  memo- 
randum thereof  shall  be  sent,  in  manner  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  by  the 
said  committee  or  arbitrator,  or  by  any  party  interested,  to  the  registrar  of 
the  county  court  for  the  district  in  which  any  person  entitled  to  such  com- 
pensation resides,  who  shall,  subject  to  such  rules,  on  being  satisfied  as  to  its 
genuineness,  record  such  memorandum  in  a  special  register  without  fee,  and 
thereupon  the  said  memorandum  shall  for  all  purposes  be  enforceable  as  a 
county  court  judgment.  Provided  that  the  county  court  judge  may  at  any 
time  rectify  such  register. 

(9)  Where  any  matter  under  this  Act  is  to  be  done  in  a  county  court,  or  by, 
to,  or  before  the  judge  or  registrar  of  a  county  court,  then,  unless  the  contrary 
intention  appear,  the  same  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  done  in,  or  by,  to, 
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or  before  the  judge  or  registrar  of,  the  county  court  of  the  district  in  which  all 
the  parties  concerned  reside,  or  if  they  reside  in  different  districts  the  district 
in  which  the  accident  out  of  which  the  said  matter  arose  occurred,  without 
prejudice  to  any  transfer  in  manner  provided  by  rules  of  court. 

(10)  The  duty  of  a  county  court  judge  under  this  Act,  or  of  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  him,  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  part  .of  the  duties  of 
the  county  court,  and  the  officers  of  the  court  shall  act  accordingly,  and  rules 
of  court  may  be  made  both  for  any  purpose  for  which  this  Act  authorises  rules 
of  court  to  be  made,  and  also  generally  for  carrying  into  effect  this  Act  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  county  court,  or  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  proceedings  in  the  county  court  or  before  any  such  arbitrator, 
and  such  rules  may,  in  England,  be  made  by  the  five  judges  of  the  county 
courts  appointed  for  the  making  of  rules  under  section  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  when  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  have  full  effect  without  any  further  consent. 

(11)  No  court  fee  shall  be  payable  by  any  party  in  respect  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  in  the  county  court  prior  to  the  award. 

(12)  Any  sum  awarded  as  compensation  shall  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  payable  under  any  agreement  or  award,  and  his  solicitor 
or  agent  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him,  or  to  claim  a  lien  on,  or 
deduct  any  amount  for  costs  from,  the  said  sum  awarded,  except  such  sum  as 
may  be  awarded  by  the  arbitrator  or  county  court  judge,  on  an  application 
made  by  either  party  to  determine  the  amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
solicitor  or  agent,  such  sum  to  be  awarded  subject  to  taxation  and  to  the  scale 
of  costs  prescribed  by  rules  of  court. 

(13)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  any  committee,  arbitrator,  or  judge 
may,  subject  to  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury, 
appoint  any  such  practitioner  to  report  on  any  matter  which  seems  material  to 
any  question  arising  in  the  arbitration ;  and  the  expense  of  any  such  medical 
practitioner  shall,  subject  to  Treasury  regulations,  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament. 

(14)  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to  Scotland— 

(a)  "Sheriff"  shall  be  substituted  for  "county  court  judge,"  "sheriff 
court"  for  "county  court,"  "action"  for  "plaint,"  "sheriff  clerk" 
for  "registrar  of  the  county  court,"  and  "act  of  sederunt"  for 
"rules  of  court  "  : 

(6)  Any  award  or  agreement  as  to  compensation  under  this  Act  may  be 
competently  recorded  for  execution  in  the  books  of  council  and 
session  or  sheriff  court  books,  and  shall  be  enforceable  in  like 
manner  as  a  recorded  decree  arbitral : , 

(c)  Any  application  to  the  sheriff  as  arbitrator  shall  be  heard,  tried,  and 
determined  summarily  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fifty-second 
section  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act,  1876,  save  only  that 
parties  may  be  represented  by  any  person  authorised  in  writing  to 
appear  for  them  and  subject  to  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be 
competent  to  either  party  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  act  of  sederunt  to  require  the  sheriff  to 
state  a  case  on  any  question  of  law  determined  by  him,  and  his 
decision  thereon  in  such  case  may  be  submitted  to  either  division 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  may  hear  and  determine  the  same 
finally,  and  remit  to  the  sheriff  with  instruction  as  to  the  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced. 

(15)  Paragraphs  four  and  seven  of  this  schedule  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

(16)  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to  Ireland  the  expression  "  county 
court  judge  "  shall  include  the  recorder  of  any  city  or  town. 
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STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  FROM  1862  TO  1895. 

J^HESE  tables  have  been  brought  up  to  date  on  the  basis  of 
^^  the  Annual  Eeturns  by  Societies  to  the  Eegistrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  corrected  by  the  more  recent  returns 
to  the  Co-operative  Union. 

The  tables  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  give  the  comparison  between  the 
figures  of  1895  and  those  of  ten  years  ago.  •  We  have  also  inserted 
below  the  figures  relating  to  profits  devoted  to  Education. 


CO-OPEKATION   IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   DURING    1885   AND    1895. 


1885. 

Societies  (making  returns)  ..No.         1,441 

Members No.      850,659 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £11,157,093 

Sales    £31,305,910 

Profits £  2,988,690 

Profits  devoted  to  Education . .  £       20,712 


1895. 

1,966 

1,430,340 

21,331,399 

55,100,249 

5,389,071 

41,491 


Increase 

PER  CENT. 

36 
68 
91 
76 
80 
100 


Co-operation  in  England  and  Wales  during  1885  and  1895. 


1885. 

Societies  (making  returns)  .  .No.  1,114 

Members No.      717,019 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £  9,773,308 

Sales     £25,858,065 

Profits £  2,419,615 

Profits  devoted  to  Education . .  £       19,374 


1895. 

1,530 

1,191,766 

17,315,231 

44,003,888 

4,194,876 

36,433 


Co-operation  in  Scotland  during  1885  and  1895. 


1885. 

Societies  (making  returns)  .  .No.  317 

Members No.      132,597 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £  1,374,338 

Sales     £  5,415,091 

Profits £      566,540 

Profits  devoted  to  Education.  .£         1,338 


365 

231,866 

3,981,508 

10,754,512 

1,187,986 

5,058 


Increase 
PER  cent. 

37 

66 

77 

70 

73 


Increase 

PER  cent. 

15 

74    • 

189 

98 

109 

278 


Co-operation  in  Ireland  during  1885  and  1895. 

1885. 

Societies  (making  returns) No.         10 

Members No.    1,043 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £   9,447 

Sales £32,754 

Profits £    2,535 


71 

6,708 

34,660 

341,849 

6,209 
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TABLE  (1). — General  Summary  of 

Eeturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

No. 

OF  Societies 

Capital 

AT  End 

Year. 

OF  Year. 

h 

be 

a  ^ 

«§ 

.2  « 

n 

ti 
^ 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862 

a454 

/68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

6129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

6124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

6144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

141 

113 

935 

330,550 

2,969,573 

371,541 

13,012,120 

936,715 

1873 

226 

■138 

983 

387,765 

3,581,405 

496,830 

15,639,714 

1,110,658 

1874 

130 

232 

1,031 

412,733 

3,905,093 

587,342 

16,374,053 

1,228,038 

1875 

117 

285 

1,170 

480,076 

4,403,547 

849,990 

18,499,901 

1,429,090 

1876 

82 

177 

1,167 

508,067 

5,141,390 

919,772 

19,921,054 

1,743,980 

1877 

67 

246 

1,148 

529,081 

5,445,449 

1,073,275 

21,390,447 

1,924,551 

1878 

52 

121 

1,185 

560,993 

5,647,443 

1,145,717 

21,402,219 

1,837,660 

1879 

52 

146 

1,151 

572,621 

5,755,522 

1,496,343 

20,382,772 

1,857,790 

1880 

69 

100 

1,183 

604,063 

6,232,093 

1,341,290 

23,248,314 

cl,868,599 

1881 

66 

1,240 

643,617 

6,940,173 

1,483,583 

24,945,063 

1,981,109 

1882 

67 

115 

1,288 

687,158 

7,591,241 

,1,622,431 

27,541,212 

2,155,398  ' 

1883 

55 

170 

1,291 

729,957 

7,921,356 

1,577,086 

29,336,028 

2,434,996 

1884 

78 

63 

1,400 

797,950 

8,646,188 

1,830,836 

30,424,101 

2,723,794 

1885 

84 

50 

1,441 

850,659 

9,211,259 

1,945,834 

31,305,910 

2,988,690  i 

1886 

83 

65 

1,486 

894,488 

9,747,452 

2,160,090 

32,730,745 

3,070,111 

1887 

87 

145 

1,516 

967,828 

10,344,216 

2,253,576 

34,483,771 

3,190,309  j 

1888 

100 

140 

1,592 

1,011,258 

10,946,219 

2,452,887 

37,793,903 

3,454,974 

1889 

193 

123 

1,621 

1,071,089 

11,687,912 

2,923,711 

40,674,673 

3,734,546 

1890 

122 

159 

1,647 

1,140,573 

12,783,629 

3,169,155 

43,731,669 

4,275,617 

1891 

117 

122 

1,684 

1,207,511 

13,847,705 

3,393,394 

49,024,171 

4,718,582 

1892 

127 

24 

1,791 

1,284,843 

14,647,707 

3,773,616 

51,060,854 

4,743,352 ' 

1893 

106 

59 

1,825 

1,340,318 

15,318,665 

3,874,954 

51,803,836 

4,610,657  ' 

1894 

113 

61 

1.930 

1,373,004 

15,756,064 

4,064,681 

52,110,800 

4,928,838  i 

1895 

123 

113 

1,966 

1.430.340 

16.749.826 

4.581,573 
Totals  . . 

55,100,249 

5,389,071  i 

£815,760.341 

£72,075,568 

aTl 

le  Total 

Number 

Reglste 

red  to  the  end  of  1862.    b  R 

educed  by  18,5 

78  for  1864,  23,92 

7  for  1865,  and   J 

were  in 

eluded  i 

n  the  rel 

urns  fro 

m  the  Retail  Societies,    c  E 

stimated  on  tl 

le  basis  of  the  re 

turns  made  to 

sum  to 

be  "In 

vestmen 

ts  other 

than  in  Trade,"  which  ma 

y  mean  inves 

tments  in  the  W 

holesale,  Com 
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UNITED    KINGDOM. 

for  each 

Year,  from 

1862  to  1895  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.] 

Trade 

Trade 

Capital  Invested  in 

Profit                 Ai 
Devoted 

TQOUnt 

of 

Year. 

Industrial 
and  Provident 
Societies,  and 

Joint-stock 

Expenses. 

Stock, 

other  than 
Trade. 

Companies. 

to                     R 
Education.              I 

eserve 
"und. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1862 

167,620 

.... 

. . . 



1863 

163,147 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1864 

181,766 

.... 

.... 

. . . 



1865 

219,746 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

.... 

1866 

255,923 

583,5S9 

£Z494,429 

'  3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

'311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

479,130 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

556,540 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107             1 

02,722 

1873 

594,455 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949            1 

16,829 

1874 

686,178 

2,095,675 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879            2 

41,930 

1875 

1,279,856 

2,664,042 

.... 

.... 

1876 

1,381,961 

2,648,282 

.... 

. . . 

.... 

1877 

1,494,607 

2,609,729 

.... 

1878 

1,537,138 

2,857,214 



.... 

1879 

1,429,160 

2,880,076 
3,053,333 

e3,447,347 

.... 

... 

13,910 
13,825 

1880 
1881 

1,690,107 

3,452,942 

64,281,264 

14,778 

1882 

1,826,804 

3,709,555 

64,497,718 

16,788 

1883 

1,936,485 

3,575,836 

64,550,890 

19,154 

1884 

2,082,539 

3,729,492 

65,433,120 

. . . 

20,712 

1885 

1,800,347 

4,072,765 

63,858,940 

19,878 

1886 

1,960,374 

4,360,836 

64,491,483 

. . . 

21,380 

1887 

2,045,391 

4,556,593 

65,233,859 

24,245 

1888 

2,182,775 

4,795,132 

65,833,278 

25,455 

1889 

2,361,319 

5,141,750 

I     66,958,787 

. . . 

27,587 

1890 

2,621,091 

5,838,370 

I     66,394,867 

. . . 

30,087 

1891 

2,902,994 

6,175,287 

1     66,952,906 

32,753 

1892 

3,181,818 

6,314,715 

67,089,689 

. . . 

32,677 

1893 

3,267,288 

5,905,442 

67,174,736 

36,553 

1894 

3,478,036 

6,333,102 

67,880,602 

41,491 . 

1895 

80,921  for  1866 

being  the  numb 

er  of  "Individual! 

•lembers  "  return 

ed  by  the  Wholesale  Sc 

)ciety,  and 

which 

the  Central  C 

o-operative  Boar 

d  for  1881.    dlncl 

udes  Joint-stock 

Companies,     e  The  r 

stum  Stat 

S8  this 

Mills,  Joint-s 

took  Companies 

Building  Depart 

ments,  Banks,  IVl 

[ortgages,  Loans,  &c. 

/  Estimat 

ed. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES, 

TABLE  (2). — General  Summary  of 

Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

No. 

OF  Societies 

Capital 

AT  End 

c 

Sao 

OF    \  t^AB,. 

Year. 

'ii 

.So; 

rs 

1^ 
1^ 

•SB 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Sales. 

Net              ' 
Profit. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£       j 

1862 

a454 

/68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

&129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460  ' 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

6124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226  ' 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

6144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435  1 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399  : 

1872 

138 

104 

927 

339,986 

2,968,758 

371,531 

12,992,345 

935,551 

1873 

225 

135 

978 

387,301 

3,579,962 

496,740 

15,623,553 

1,109,795  ' 

1874 

128 

227 

1,026 

412,252 

3,903,608 

586,972 

16,358,278 

1,227,226 

1875 

116 

283 

1,163 

479,284 

4,793,909 

844,620 

18,484,382 

1,427,365 

1876 

82 

170 

1,165 

507,857 

5,140,219 

919,762 

19,909,699 

1,742,501 

1877 

66 

240 

1,144 

528,576 

5,437,959 

1,073,265 

21,374,013 

1,922,361 

1878 

52 

119 

1,181 

560,703 

5,645,883 

1,145,707 

21,385,646 

1,836,371 

1879 

51 

146 

1,145 

573,084 

5,747,907 

1,496,143 

20,365,602 

1,856,308 

1880 

67 

100 

1,177 

603,541 

6,224,271 

1,341,190 

23,231,677 

cl,866,839  i 

1881 

62 

1,230 

642,783 

6,937,284 

1,483,583 

24,926,005^ 

1,979,576 

1882 

66 

113 

1,276 

685,981 

7,581,739 

1,622,253 

27.509,055 

2,153,699 

1883 

55 

165 

1,282 

728,905 

7,912,216 

1,576,845 

29,303,441 

2,432,621 

1884 

76 

57 

1,391 

896,845 

8,636,960 

1,830,624 

30,392,112 

2,722,103 

1885 

84 

47 

1,431 

849,616 

9,202,138 

1,945,508 

31,273,156 

2,986,155 

1886 

82 

62 

1,474 

893,153 

9,738,278 

2,159,746 

32,684,244 

3,067,436 

1887 

84 

140 

1,504 

966,403 

10,333,069 

2,252,672 

34,437,879 

3,187,902 

1888 

100 

130 

1,579 

1,009,773 

10,935,031 

2,452,158 

37,742,429 

3,451,577 

1889 

89 

118 

1,608 

1,069,396 

11,677,286 

2,923,506 

40,618,060 

3,731,966 

1890 

110 

151 

1,631 

1,138,780 

12,776,733 

3,168,788 

43,667,363 

4,273,010 

1891 

95 

108 

1,656 

1,205,244 

13,832,158 

3,390,076 

48,921,697 

4,714,298  1 

1892 

118 

14 

1,753 

1,282,103 

14,627,570 

3,766,737 

50,902,681 

4,739,771  ! 

1893 

98 

42 

1,784 

1,336,731 

15,297,470 

3,867,305 

51,577,727 

4,606,811 

1894 

101 

43 

1,880 

1,368,944 

15,732,061 

4,054,172 

51,846,349 

4,923,027  • 

1895 

78 

70 

1,895 

1,423,632 

16,726,623 

4,570,116 
Totals  . . 

54,758,400 

5.382,862 

£814,108.555 

£72,015.624  1 

aT] 

le  Total 

Numbe 

r  Regist 

sred  to  the  end  of  1862.    ft  B 

educed  by  18, 

278  for  1864,  23,92 

7  for  1865,  and 

were  i 

acluded 

in  the  r 

3turn8  fr 

om  the  Retail  Societies,      c 

Estimated  on  t 

he  basis  of  the  re 

turns  made  to 

sum  to 

be  "Inv 

estment 

3  other  tl 

tian  in  Trade,"  which  may 

mean  investn 

aents  in  the  Wl" 

olesale   Com 
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GEEAT   BEITAIN. 

for  each  Year,  from  1862  to  1895  inclusive. 
Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Capital  Invested  in 

Industrial 

Trade 
Expenses. 

Trade 
Stock. 

and  Provident 

Societies,  and 

other  than 

Trade. 

Joint-stock 
Companies. 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Education. 

Amount 

of 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

& 

£ 

127,749 

.... 

.... 

1862 

167,620 

.... 

.... 



1863 

163,147 

.... 

.... 

1864 

181,766 

.... 

.... 



1865 

219,746 

.... 

.... 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

^494,429 

.... 

'  3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

477,846 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

555,766 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107 

102,722 

1873 

593,548 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949 

116,829 

1874 

685,118 

2,094,325 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879 

241,930 

1875 

1,279,392 

2,664,042 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1876 

1,381,285 

2,647,309 

.... 

.... 

1877 

1,493,842 

2,609,729 

.... 





1878 

1,636,282 

2,857,214 

.... 

1879 

1,428,303 

2,878,832 
3,051,665 

63,429,935 

17,407 

13,910 
13,822 

.... 

1880 
1881 

1,689,823 

3,450,481 

64,281,243 

.... 

14,778 

1882 

1,818,880 

3,706,978 

64,490,477 

.... 

16,788 



1883 

1,933,297 

3,572,226 

64,543,388 

.... 

19,154 



1884 

2,080,427 

3,726,756 

65,425,319 

.... 

20,712 

.... 

1885 

1,797,696 

4,068,831 

63,858,451 

.... 

19,878 

1886 

1,957,873 

4,354,857 

64,490,674 

.... 

21,380 



1887 

2,041,566 

4,550,743 

65,233,349 

.... 

24,238 

.... 

1888 

1    2,178,961 

4,789,170 

65,832,435 

.... 

25,455 

.... 

1889 

2,357,647 

5,136,580 

66,958,131 

.... 

27,587 

.... 

1890 

2,617,200 

5,832,573 

66,390,827 

.... 

30,087 

.... 

1891 

i    2,897,117 

6,168,947 

66,946,321 

.... 

32,753 

.... 

1892 

;    3,174,460 

6,309,624 

67,076,071 

.... 

32,677 

.... 

1893 

1    3,256,156 

5,898,804 

67,169,710 

.... 

36,553 

.... 

1894 

i     3,465,905 

1 

i 

6.323.781 

67,876,837 

41,491 

1895 

30,921  for  1866, 

being  the  numbe 

r of  "Individually 

[embers  "returne 

d  by  the  Wholes 

ale  Society,  and  \ 

vhich 

the  Central  C( 

>-operative  Boar 

d  for  1881.    dinch 

ides  Joint-stock 

Companies,    e  1 

he  return  state 

3  this 

Mills,  Joint-stc 

)ck  Companies, 

Building  Departn 

lents.  Banks,  M( 

)rtgages,  Loans, 

&c.    /Estimat* 

}d. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE   SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (3). — General  Summary  of  Eeturns 


(Compiled  from  Official 

No.  OF  Societies 

Capital 

AT  End 

fl 

tc 

OF  YjiAM.              1 

Year. 

11 

|5  1 

^5 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862 

454 

68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,873,847 

279,226  ' 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,158 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435  i 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

113 

66 

749 

301,157 

2,786,965 

344,509 

11,397,225 

809,287 

1873 

186 

69 

790 

340,930 

3,344,104 

431,808 

13,651,127 

959,493 

1874 

113 

177 

810 

357,821 

8,653,582 

498,052 

14,295,762 

1,072,139 

1875 

98 

237 

926 

420,024 

4,470,857 

742,078 

16,206,570 

1,250,570  i 

1876 

72 

113 

937 

444,547 

4,825,642 

774,809 

17,619,247 

1,541,384 

1877 

58 

186 

896 

461,666 

5,092,958 

916,955 

18,697,788 

1,680,370 

1878 

48 

65 

963 

490,584 

5,264,855 

965,499 

18,719,081 

1,588,925  ; 

1879 

40 

106 

937 

504,117 

5,374,179 

1,824,970 

17,816,037 

1,598,156 

1880 

53 

62 

953 

526,686 

5,806,545 

1,124,795 

20,129,217 

1,600,000 

1881 

50 

971 

552,353 

6,431,553 

1,205,145 

21,276,850 

1,657,564 

1882 

51 

82 

1,012 

593,262 

7,058,025 

1,293,595 

23,607,809 

1,814,375  i 

1883 

42 

158 

990 

622,871 

7,281,448 

1,208,764 

24,776,980 

2,036,826 

1884 

64 

48 

1,079 

672,780 

7,879,686 

1,859,007 

25,600,250 

2,237,210 

1885 

73 

47 

1,114 

717,019 

8,364,367 

1,408,941 

25,858,065 

2,419,615 

1886 

'   67 

61 

1,141 

751,117 

8,793,068 

1,551,989 

26,747,174 

2,476,651 

1887 

73 

139 

1,170 

813,537 

9,269,422 

1,598,420 

28,221,988 

2,542,884  1 

1888 

94 

125 

1,244 

850,020 

9,793,852 

1,748,890 

30,350,048 

2,766,181 

1889 

81 

112 

1,268 

897,841 

10,424,169 

2,098,100 

33,016,341 

2,981,543 

1890 

103 

149 

1,290 

955,393 

11,380,210 

2,196,864 

35,367,102 

3,393,991 

1891 

88 

108 

1,313 

1,008,448 

12,253,427 

2,260,686 

39,617,376 

3,781,254  i 

1892 

106 

12 

1,404 

1,073,739 

12,848,024 

2,487,499 

40,827,981 

3,701,402 

1898 

92 

40 

1,432 

1,119,210 

13,400,837 

2,453,723 

41,483,346 

3,592,856 

1894 

96 

41 

1,525 

1,139,535 

13,668,938 

2,520,779 

41,731,223 

3,841,723  ■ 

1895 

68 

69 

1.530 

1,191,766 

14,511,814 

2,808,917 
Totals  . . 

44,003,888 

4,194,876  ; 

i 

£684,841,187 

£59,272,668 

! 

i 
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ENGLAND    AND 

WALES. 

for  each 

Year,  from 

1862  to  1895  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

Trade 

Trade 

Capital  Invested  in     . 

Profit                 Ai 
Devoted 

nount 
of 

Year. 

Industrial 
and  Provident 
Societies,  and 

Joint-stock 

Expenses. 

Stock. 

other  than 
Trade. 

Companies. 

to                    R 
Education.              P 

jserve 
'und. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

1862 

167,620 

.... 

.... 

.  .  . 

.... 

, . 

1863 

163,147 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1864 

181,766 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1865 

219,746 

.... 

.... 

.  .  . 

.... 

. . 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

494,429 

3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

•     912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

419,567 

1,219,092 

300,712 

380,043 

6,461 

79,292 

1872 

488,464 

1,439,137 

337,811 

443,724 

6,864 

83,149 

1873 

517,445 

1,572,264 

386,640 

510,057 

7,486 

98,732 

1874 

598,080 

1,852,437 

636,400 

538,140 

10,454            2 

20,011 

1875 

1,137,053 

2,377,380 

.... 

.... 

1876 

1,222,664 

2,310,041 

.... 

. . . 

1877 

1,315,364 

2,286,795 

.... 

1878 

1,353,832 

2,486,704 

.... 

. . . 

1879 

1,285,875 

2,512,039 
2,585,443 

13,226,370 

13,262 
13,314 

1880 
1881 

1,499,633 

2,969,957 

t3,919,455 

14,070 

1882 

1,606,424 

3,160,569 

t4,113,995 

15,903 

1883 

1,684,070 

2,932,817 

t4,118,751 

18,062 

1884 

1,825,717 

3,044,534 

t4,811,819 

• . . 

19,374 

1885 

1,525,194 

3,323,450 

t3,475,319 

18,440 

1886 

1,670,290 

3,512,626 

t4,112,807 

19,707 

1887 

1,743,838 

3,687,394 

t4,868,141 

22,391 

1888 

1,849,811 

3,856,498 

t5,386,444 

23,388 

■1889 

1,996,438 

4,121,400 

t6,407,701 

24,919 

1890 

2,207,143 

4,691,801 

t5,749,811 

. . . 

27,196 

1891 

2,420,270 

4,947,231 

16,154,426 

29,105 

1892 

2,645,989 

5,032,623 

t6,234,093 

29,151 

1893 

2,687,388 

4,763,953 

16,054,847 

32,503 

1894 

2,881,742 

5,108,794 

t6,625,724 

36.433 

1895 

t"Inv 

estments  at  end 

3f  year"— the  cl 

iss  not  stated. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE 
TABLE  (4). — General  Summary  of  Keturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Number  of  Societies 


25 

39 

15 

18 

10 

8 

4 

11 

14 

12 

15 

13 

12 

11 

15 

11 

5 

8 

7 

7 

12 

6 

5 

10 


1^ 


50 

46 

57 

54 

54 

^40 

38 

9 

31 

7 

9 

1 
1 
5 
6 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 


^^ 


178 
188 
216 
237 
228 
248 
218 
208 
224 
259 
264 
292 
312 
317 
333 
334 
335 
340 
341 
343 
349 
352 
355 
865 


Number 

of 
Members. 


38,829 

46,371 

54,431 

59,260 

63,310 

66,910 

70,119 

68,967 

76,855 

90,430 

92,719 

106,034 

124,065 

132,597 

142,036 

152,866 

159,753 

171,555 

183,387 

196,796 

208,364 

217,521 

229,409 

231,866 


Capital  at  End  of  Year. 


Share. 


£ 

181,793 

235,858 

250,026 

323,052 

314,577 

345,001 

381,028 

373,728 

417,726 

505,731 

523,714 

630,768 

757,274 

837,771 

945,210 

1,063,647 

1,141,179 

1,253,117 

1,396,523 

1,578,731 

1,779,546 

1,896,633 

2,063,123 

2,215,309 


Not  stated,  but  estimated  at  about  40. 
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SOCIETIES,  SCOTLAND 

,.-■"■'■ 

for  each 

Year,  from  1872  to  1895  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

Trade 
Expenses. 

1 

1               Capital 
1            Invested  in 

Profit  Devoted  to 
Education.         ' 

1 

.1 

Trade 

Stock. 

\    Industrial 

and 

,    Provident 

Societies, 

and  other 

than  Trade. 

! 

Joint- 
stock 
Com- 
panies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

\     £    \     £ 

1,595,120 

126,314 

58,279 

163,971 

17,765 

2,803 

235 

14,309    1872 

1,972,426 

150,302 

67,302 

188,265 

32,591 

5,315 

243 

19,573   1873 

2,062,516 

155,087 

76,108 

208,789 

31,661 

:    12,024 

463 

18,097    1874 

2,277,812 

176,795 

87,038 

241,888 

31,425 

15,314 

425 

21,919   1875 

2,290,452 

201,117 

142,339 

286,662 

.. 

1  1876 

2,676,225 

241,991 

158,621 

337,268 

!     •• 

1877 

2,666,565 

252,446 

178,478 

322,934 

..     i  1878 

2,549,565 

258,152 

182,450 

,     370,510 

1879 

3,102,460 

266,839 

142,428 

366,793 

203,565 

17,407 

648 

1880 

3,649,155 

322,012 

466,222 

•• 

508 

1881 

3,901,246 

339,324 

190,190 

480,524 

t361,788 

708 

1882 

4,526,461 

395,795 

212,456 

546,409 

1376,482 

885 

1883 

4,791,862 

484,893 

249,227 

639,409 

t424,637 

1,092 

-. 

1884 

5,415,091 

566,540 

254,710  ^ 

682,222 

t613,500 

1,338 

■• 

1885    1 

6,937,070 

590,785 

272,502 

745,381 

1383,132 

1,438 

1886 

6,215,891 

645,018 

287,583 

842,231 

t377,867 . 

.. 

1,673 

1887 

7,392,381 

685,446 

297,728 

863,349 

1365,208 

1,847 

1888 

7,601,719 

750,423 

329,150 

932,672 

t445,991 

2,067 

.. 

1889 

8,300,261 

879,019 

361,209 

1,015,180 

t550,430 

2,668 

.. 

1890 

9,304,321 

933,044 

410,057 

1,140,772 

t641,016 

.. 

2,891 

1891 

10,074,750 

1,038,369 

476,847 

1,221,716 

1791,895 

3,648 

1892 

10,094,381 

1,013,955 

528,471 

1,277,001 

t841,978 

3,526 

1893 

10,115,126 

1,081,304 

568,768 

1,134,851 

tl,114,863 

.. 

4,050 

•• 

1894 

10,754.512 

1,187,986 

584,163 

1 

1,214,987 

tl,251,063 

5,058 

1895 

129,267,368 

12,742,956 

i 

+  "Inve8tm 

ents  at  end  of 

year ; "  the  class  of  investr 

ttent  is  not 

stated. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

WITH    AN 

ANNUAL  TRADE  IN  1896  OF  OVER  £200,000. 

(See  Table  6,  pages  420-21.) 

mHE  number  of  societies  under  this  head  is  twenty-nine,  of  which  twelve 
are  in  Lancashire,  nine  in  Yorkshire,  four  in  Durham,  and  one  each  in 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  and  Northumberland.  • 

The  combined  sales  of  these  twenty-nine  societies  amount  to  £20,425,425, 
being  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  sales  of  societies  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
Wholesale  Society  comes  first  with  a  business  of  £11,115,057,  followed  by  Leeds 
Society  and  Corn  :Mill,  with  sales  amounting  to  £957,333 ;  next  come  Bolton, 
Barnsley  British,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Oldham  Industrial,  Pendleton,  Gateshead, 
Burnley,  Bishop  Auckland,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  Mill, 
and  Plymouth,  all  of  whose  sales  considerably  exceed  £300,000.  The  sales  of 
the  remaining  sixteen  societies  are  under  that  sum. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

WITH    AN 

ANNUAL  TRADE  OF  BETWEEN  £100,000  &  £200,000. 

(See  Table  7,  pages  422-23.) 

Of  the  forty-three  societies  coming  under  this  head  for  1896,  Lancashire 
furnishes  twelve,  Yorkshire  ten,  Durham  nine,  Cumberland  two,  Cheshire, 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  Glamorganshire,  Kent,  North- 
umberland, Northamptonshire,  and  Gloucestershire  one  each.  Their  total 
sales  are  £6,194,908,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  societies  in  England 
and  Wales. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE   SOCIETIES, 

Bird's-eye  View 
TABLE  (6)  shoicing  the  Sales  of  all  Societies  lohich, 


N6. 

X 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Names  of  Societies. 


Counties. 


Eochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  . . 

Eochdale  Co-op.  Corn  Mill 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 

Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  Mill    

Halifax  Industrial 

Leeds  Industrial  and  Corn  Mill 

Oldham  Industrial 

Bury  District 

Halifax  Corn  Mill 

Manchester  Equitable j 

Bolton   

Gateshead     

Barnsley  British 

Oldham  Equitable 

Huddersfield    I 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne     | 

Accrington  and  Church 

Bishop  Auckland    

Totals 


Lancashire . . 
Lancashire . . 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Lancashire . 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire  . 
Lancashire . 
Lancashire . 
Durham  . . . 
Yorkshire  . 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire  . 
Northmbrlnd 
Lancashire . 
Durham . . . 


1877. 


£311,715 
252,045 

2,827,052 
460,013 
237,447 
374,166 
316,903 
251,057 
244,262 


5,274,660 


1878. 


£299,039 
285,920 

2,705,625 
468,001 
209,571 
358,865 
279,999 
241,886 
224,018 


5,072,924 


1879. 


£270,070 
270,337 

2,645,331 
447,301 

360,6l7 
261,813 
217,282 

208,513 


4,680,664 


Names  of  Societies. 


Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  . . 

Rochdale  Co-op.  Corn  Mill 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
Sowerby  Bridge  Corn  INIill    . . . . 

Halifax  Industrial 

Leeds  Industrial  and  Corn  Mill. 

Oldham  Industrial 

Bury  District 

Halifax  Corn  Mill 

Manchester  Equitable   

Bolton   

Gateshead     

Barnsley  British 

Oldham  Equitable 

Huddersfield    

Newcastle-upon-Tyne     

Accrington  and  Church     

Bishop  Auckland    

Brighouse 

Bradford   

Pendleton     

Burnley     

Crook     

Plymouth 

Derby    

Chester-le-Street 

Dewsbury 

Crewe  Friendly   

Leigh     

Eccles    

Sunderland 


Totals 


Counties. 

Lancashire . . 
Lancashire. . 
Lancashire. . 
Yorkshire    . . 
Yorkshire    . . 
Yorkshire    . . 
Lancashire. . 
Lancashire. . 
Yorkshire    . . 
Lancashire . .  j 
Lancashire . . ! 
Durham  . . . . ! 
Yorkshire    . .  i 
Lancashire . . 
Yorkshire    ..I 
Northmbrlnd' 
Lancashire . . ' 
Durham  . . . .  j 
Yorkshire    .. 
Yorkshire    . .  j 
Lancashire . .  I 
Lancashire . .  I 
Durham  . . . .  j 
Devonshire . . ! 
Derbyshire  . . 
Durham  .... 
Yorkshire    . . 
Cheshire  .... 
Lancashire . . 
Lancashire . . 
Durham  .... 


1887. 


£256,736 

5,713,235 
357,886 
224,259 
526,002 
322,090 
236,042 
222,008 
233,181 
327,288 
266,005 
293,876 
228,523 
252,682 
328,848 
211,226 
209,969 
204,127 


10,413,983 


1888. 


£267,727 

6,200,674 
406,185 
223,217 
558,771 
337,368 
241,033 


1889. 


£270,675 
201,159 

7,028,944 
430,703 
231,256 
639,223 
350,698 
246,112 


249,340 

267,960 

357,001 

392,458 

272,877 

282,186 

292,635 

327,704 

233,454 

242,959 

269,865 

287,844 

327,911 

338,339 

214,728 

209,776 

212,471 

229,224 

209,948 

219,917 

202,930 

224,911 

204,501 

225,488 

213,219 

238,824 

11,495,255  12,886,360 
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ENGLAND  ANL 

>  WALES 

1 

OF  Sales 

i 

during  i 

Ihe  years  1877  to  1896,  exceeded  £200,000  a  year. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
£274,627 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886.  _ 

No. 

£283,655 

£272,141 

£276,457 

£262,270 

£252,072 

£246,081   1 

301,836 

299,672 

286,966 

259,396 

209,912 

.... 

2 

3,339,681 

3,574,095 

4,038,238 

4,546,891 

4,675,371 

4,793,151 

5,223,179 

3 

565,194 

589,929 

594,664 

499,260 

395,502 

343,723 

333,655 

4 

207,539 



206,058 

224,780 

226,175 

224,870 

5 

412,225 

432,811 

438,478 

486,784 

490,332 

495,297 

480,204 

6 

303,012 

310,387 

320,336 

335,672 

344,647 

330,038 

312,230 

7 

231,918 

225,689 

240,227 

250,123 

249,978 
240,363 

256,545 
203,877 

240,239 

8 
9 

242,966 

242,535 

254,124 

258,935 

240,241 

232,998 

229,886 

10 



219,657 

254,414 

295,437 

326,201 

324,467 

335,877 

11 

.... 

200,261 

225,202 

248,364 

248,295 

268,720 

269,585 

12 





215,421 

253,512 

266,616 

260,112 

283,903 

13 

210,581 

235,678 

239,364 

227,873 

228,946 

14 





201,718 

208,710 

209,426 

15 

.... 

239,877 

286,686 

312,719 

338,030 

16 





.... 

200,608 

208,307 

209,291 

17 



.... 



8,601,154 

.... 

.... 

■200,931 

18 

5,888,026 

6,367,177 

7,554,996 

8,901,166 

8,736,074 

9,366,283 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

No. 

£270,583 

£296,025 

£302,454 

£290,238 

£285,143 

£290,056 

£292,335 

1 

235,274 

315,596 

254,062 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

7,429,073 

8,766,430 

9,300,904 

9,526,167 

9,443,937 

10,141,917 

11,115,057 

3 

472,668 

525,734 

457,673 

366,081 

299,781 

286,620 

311,878 

4 

241,262 

256,326 

272,967 

266,725 

246,160 

255,356 

286,576 

6 

692,435 

802,936 

861,959 

847,063 

834,569 

883,923 

957,333 

6 

345,335 

378,008 

380,861 

361,926 

374,773 

382,065 

392,483 

7 

262,624 

288,821 

293,317 

281,620 

276,310 

278,275 

289,551 

8 

216,516 

280,226 

274,576 

218,216 

.... 

227,060 

9 

282,957 

298,154 

290,960 

274,681 

269,492 

265,740 

274,859 

10 

428,529 

496,011 

516,906 

526,747 

545,584 

569,213 

586,365 

|11 

301,347 

334,053 

344,797 

350,242 

333,065 

335,241 

364,017 

12 

395,433 

498,489 

531,964 

482,129 

471,626 

467,172 

505,541 

13 

254,074 

271,883 

267,446 

255,666 

260,022 

263,909 

272,099 

14 

294,357 

312,865 

307,116 

293,917 

272,173 

292,567 

323,353 

15 

380,895 

432,338 

445,004 

426,212 

376,655 

383,985 

422,751 

16 

.... 

206,140 

207,945 

211,498 

217,537 

229,484 

17 

266,886 

266,886 

308,426 

297,035 

304,806 

301,152 

330,702 

18 

225,464 

241,008 

232,648 

216,745 

214,331 

228,613 

244,480 

19 

223,265 

256,500 

290,930 

304,595 

248,977 

279,844 

321,736 

20 

240,827 

279,942 

290,710 

307,642 

316,979 

339,650 

376,711 

21 

256,530 

281,727 

298,019 

291,224 

319,630 

337,389 

360,951 

22 

221,269 

.... 

203,953 

210,006 

213,203 

202,123 

202,271 

23 

212,113 

240,675 

240,570 

237,235 

258,529 

274,484 

304,404 

24 

206,315 

213,889 

212,984 

231,961 

242,935 

261,598 

i25 

.... 

213,846 

202,596 

203,801 

.... 

.... 

^6 

.... 

200,255 

237,147 

227,499 

224,070 

235,592 

248,825 

27 

.... 

213,703 

226,566 

212,947 

.... 

.... 

200,342 

S8 

231,464 

209,765 

234,188 

253,675 

262,282 

*29 

.... 

202,738 

212,249 

250,340 

30 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



210,041 

31 

14,149,816 

17,160,892 

18,287,829 

17,699,108 

17,270,200 

18,224,282 

20,425,425 

422 
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SALES   OF   CIVIL   SEEVICE    SUPPLY   STOEES. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Civil  Service 
Supply. 


625,805 

712,399 

819,428 

896,094 

925,332 

983,545 

946,780 

1,384,042 

1,474,923 

1,420,619 

1,488,507 

1,603,670 

1,682,655 

1,691,455 

1,758,648 

1,743,306 

1,732,483 

1,763,814 

1,775,500 

1,789,397 

1,817,779 

1,749,384 

1,675,848 

1,663,970 

1,670,849 

1,707,780 


Civil  Service 
(Haymarket). 


New 
Civil  Service. 


514,399 
520,155 
497,650 
329,805 
481,560 
468,992 
465,096 
469,456 
473,817 
481,120 
481,352 
475,066 
471,133 
448,171 
439,283 
442,942 
448.129 


139,367 

149,478 
148,975 
150,948 
150,383 
155,000 
158,028 
158,317 
164,160 
178,761 
168,582 
158,313 
154,541 
149,185 
143.289 


Above  we  give  the  Sales  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Stores  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
distributive  societies  appearing  in  the  previous  tables. 
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LIST   OF   PUBLIC   ACTS   OF  PAELIAMENT. 

(60  AND  61  VICTORIA— 1897). 


The  figures  before  each  Act  denote  the  Chapte 


1.  Local  Government. 

2.  County  Dublin  Surveyors. 

3.  Army  (Annual). 

4.  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1). 

5.  Voluntary  Schools. 

6.  Military  Lands. 

7.  Military  Works. 

8.  Trusts  (Scotland). 

9.  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

10.  East  India  Company's  Officers'  Superannuation. 

11.  Eegular  and  Elders'  Widows'  Funds. 

12.  Eailway  Assessors  (Scotland)  (Superannuation). 

13.  Edinburgh  University  (Transfer  of  Patronage). 

14.  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  (Holidays). 

15.  Navy  and  Marines  (Wills). 

16.  Elementary  Education. 

17.  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland). 

18.  Juries'  Detention. 

19.  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Amendment. 

20.  Quarter  Sessions  Jurors  (Ireland). 

21.  Mersey  Channels. 

22.  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  (Scotland).  ' 

23.  Extraordinary  Tithe. 

24.  Finance. 

25.  Patent  Office  (Extension). 

26.  Metropolitan  Police  Courts. 

27.  PubHc  Offices  (Whitehall)  Site. 

28.  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act  Amendment. 

29.  Poor  Law. 

30.  Police  Property. 

31.  Cleansing  of  Persons. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC   ACTS  OF   PARLIAMENT— cow^mwed 

32.  School  Board  Conference. 

33.  Isle  of  Man  (Church  Building  and  New  Parishes). 

34.  Municipal  Elections  (Scotland). 

35.  Naval  Works. 

36.  Out-door  Belief  (Ireland). 

37.  Workmen's  Compensation. 

38.  Public  Health  (Scotland). 

39.  Yorkshire  Coroners. 

40.  Local  Government  (Joint  Committees). 

41.  Post  Office  and  Telegraph. 

42.  Metropolitan  Police  (Borrowing  Powers). 

43.  Military  Manoeuvres. 

44.  District  Councils  (Water  Supply  Facilities). 

45.  Archdeaconry  of  London  (Additional  Endowment). 

46.  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System). 

47.  Volunteer. 

48.  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  Jurisdiction  (Scotland). 

49.  Parish  Councils  Casual  Vacancies  (Scotland). 

50.  Licensing  Amendment  (Scotland). 

51.  Public  Works  Loans. 

52.  Dangerous  Performances. 

53.  Congested  Districts  (Scotland). 

54.  Expiring  Laws  Continuance. 

55.  Wicklow  Harbour  Advances. 

56.  Metropolis  Water. 

57.  Infant  Life  Protection. 

58.  Cotton  Cloth  Factories. 

59.  Merchant  Shipping. 

60.  Chaff-Cutting  Machines  (Accidents). 

61.  Merchant  Shipping  (Exemption  from  Pilotage). 

62.  Education  (Scotland). 

63.  Foreign  Prison-made  Goods. 

64.  Constabulary  (Ireland). 

65.  Land  Transfer. 

66.  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland)  (No.  2). 

67.  Appropriation. 
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IMPOET   DUTIES   IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


TABLE  showing  the  several  Articles  subject  to  Import  Duties 
m  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Kate  of  Duty  levied  upon 
each  Article,  accordmg  to  the  Tariff  in  operation  on  the 
20th  July,  1897. 


Articles. 


Rates 
of  Duty. 


Cocoa,  Raw 

Husks  and  Shells    

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in  any  way 
manufactured 

(For  additional  duty,  if  Spirit  has  been  used  in  the 

manufacture,  see  next  page.) 
Cocoa  Butter    


per  lb. 
per  cwt. 

per  lb. 


Coffee,  Raw    per  cwt. 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or  ground I     per  lb. 

Chicory  :  j 

Raw  or  kiln-dried    per  cwt. 

Roasted  or  ground j      per  lb. 

Coffee,  Chicory,  or  other  vegetable  matter  applicable 
to  the  uses  of  Coffee  or  Chicory,  roasted  and  ground, j 
mixed 


Fruit — Dried  : — 

Currants    per  cwt. 

Figs,  Fig  Cake,  Plums  not  preserved  in  Sugar,  Prunes, 
and  Raisins 


Tea    

Tobacco— Unmanufactured : — 

Containing  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs 

weight  thereof 

Containing  less  than  lOlbs,  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs 
weight  thereof 


per  lb. 


Tobacco — Manufactured : — 

Cigars     

Cavendish  or  Negro-head 

Snuff  containing  more  than  131bs.  of  moisture  in  every 
lOOlbs.  weight  thereof 

Snuff  not  containing  more  than  131bs.  of  moisture  in 
every  lOOlbs.  weight  thereof 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  and  Cavendish  or  Negro- 
head  Manufactured  in  Bond  from  Unmanufactured 
Tobacco 


Wine  : — 

Not  exceeding  30°  of  Proof  Spirit    'per  gallon. 

Exceeding  30°  but  not  exceeding  42°  of  Proof  Spirit  . .  i 
Every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond  the  highest 

above  charged,  an  additional  duty  of 

Degree  not  to  include  fractions  of  the  next  higher  degree 

Wine  includes  Lees  of  Wine. 

Additional  duty  on  Sparkling  Wine  imported  in  Bottle 


£  8.  d. 

0  0  1 

0  2  0 

0  0  2 


0    0     1 

0  14    0 
0    0     2 


0  13     3 
0    0     2 


0  0  2 

0  2  0 

0  7  0 

0  0  4 

0  3  2 

0  3  6 

0  5  0 

0  4  6 

0  3  9 

0  4  6 

0  4  0 

0  10 

0  2  6 

0  0  3 

0  2  0 
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IMPOST    DUTIES    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Excise  Duty  on 
British  Beer. 
Beeb  called  Mum,  Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  and  Beer  called 
Berlin  White  Beer,  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to 
Mum,  Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  the  worts  of  which  were, 
before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity — 

Not  exceeding  1,215°   / 

Exceeding  1,215" 

Beer  of  any  other  description,  the  worts  of  which  were, 
before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°  . . 
And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Excise  Duty  upon 
British  Spirits. 
Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  : 

For  every  gallon,   computed   at   hydrometer  proof, \ 
of   Spirits   of   any   description    (except   Perfumed 
Spirits),  including  Naphtha  or  Methylic  Alcohol,  |- 
purified   so  as  to  be   potable,  and   mixtures   and  i 
preparations  containing  Spirits     j 

Liqueurs,  Cordials,  or  other  preparations  containing 
Spirits,  in  Bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to } 
indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be  tested    .... 


per  every  I 
36  galls.  / 


Perfumed  Spirits 


Spirits,  Methylated,  in  Bond     - 

Chloroform 

Chloral  Hydrate 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Spirit 
has  been  used,  in  addition  to  any  other  duty  to  which 
such  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  is  at  present  liable 

Collodion    

Confectionery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Spirit  has 
been  used,  in  addition  to  any  other  duty  to  which  such 
Confectionery  is  at  present  liable     

Ether,  Acetic 

„       Butyric    

„        Sulphuric    

Ethyl,  Iodide  of 

Methylic  Alcohol  (  purified   so  as  to  be  potable — see 

Naphtha  „         "(  Spirits  and  Strong  Waters.  _ 

Soap,  Transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Spirit 
has  been  used 

Playing  Cards    - 


per 
proof 
gallon. 


per 
gallon. 


per  proof 
gallon, 
per  lb. 


per  gallon. 

per  lb. 

>> 
per  gallon, 


per  lb. 
per  doz.  ) 
packs.     ]' 


Rates 
of  Duty. 


1      8     0 
1  12  10 

0     7     0 


0  10     4 
and  6d. 
addi- 
tional. 

0  14    0 
and  8d. 
addi- 
tional. 
0  16    6 
and  9d. 
addi- 
tional. 

0    0    4 


0    3 
0    1 


0    0    0^ 
15    0 


0    0    0^ 
0    1  10 
0  15    8 
16    2 
0  13    7 


0    0    3 
0    3    9 


Note  as  to  Articles  charged  with  Import  Duties:— In  this  Return,  sub-divisions  of 
Articles  of  a  similar  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty,  are  classed  under  one  head. 
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INCOME   TAX   KATES    FROM    ITS    FIRST    IMPOSITION 

IN 

1842    TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

Tnp.nTnfilon  ^fiioo'on  £100i                                                        1                                                            1. 

From  and  to 

free 

to          and     t          Chancellor  of  the                             Premier. 

April  5th. 

under. 

£150.     upw'ds.                Exchequer.              ' 

1       ^ 
1842 to  1846  I     150 

Rate  in  the  £. 

— 

7d. 

Henry  Goulburn.            Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1846  , 

,1852 

Do. 



7d.      Sir  Charles  Wood.          Lord  John  Russell. 

1852, 

,  1853 

Do. 

7d.      Benjamin  Disraeli.         Earl  of  Derby. 

1853  , 

,1854 

100 

5d. 

7d.      William  E.  Gladstone.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

1854  , 

,  1855 

Do. 

lOd. 

Is.  2d.                    Do.                                    Do. 

1855  , 

,1857 

Do. 

'T 

Is.  4d.    Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis.  Viscount  Palmerston. 

1857, 

,  1858  1    Do. 

7d.                      Do.                                    Do. 

1858  , 

,  1859  1    Do. 

5d. 

5d.                      Do.                                    Do. 

1859, 

,1860 

Do. 

m. 

9d.      Benjamin  Disraeli.         Earl  of  Derby. 

1860, 

,1861 

Do. 

7d. 

lOd.     William  E.  Gladstone.  Viscount  Palmerston. 

1861, 

,  1863 

*100 

6d. 

9d.                      Do.                  1                  Do. 

1863, 

,1864 

Do. 

7d.                           Do. 

Do. 

1864, 

,  1865 

Do. 

6d.                           Do. 

Do. 

1865, 

,1866 

Do. 

4d.                           Do. 

Do. 

1866, 

,  1867 

Do. 

4d.                             Do.                   ^  Earl  Russell. 

1867  , 

,1868 

Do. 

5d.            Benjamin  Disraeli.       '  Earl  of  Derby. 

1868, 

,  1869 

Do. 

6d.            George  Ward  Hunt.     '  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

1869, 

,1870 

Do. 

5d.            Robert  Lowe.                  William  E.  Gladstone. 

1870, 

,  1871      Do. 

4d.          1                 Do. 

Do. 

1871  , 

,  1872  !    Do. 

6d.                           Do. 

Do. 

1872, 

,1873 

Do. 

4d.                           Do. 

Do. 

1873 

,  1874 

Do. 

3d.          1                  Do.                                   Do. 

1874 

,1876 

Do. 

2d.            Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

1876, 

,  1878  !  tl50 

3d.                            Do.                    Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

1878, 

,1880 

Do. 

5d.                            Do.                                    Do. 

1880, 

,1881 

Do. 

6d.          1  William  E.  Gladstone.  William  E.  Gladstone. 

1881, 

,1882 

Do. 

5d.                            Do.                                    Do. 

1882 

,1883 

Do. 

6^d.                           Do.                                    Do. 

1883, 

,1884 

Do. 

5d.            Hugh  C.  E.  Childers.                     Do. 

1884, 

,  1885 

Do. 

6d.                            Do.                                    Do. 

1885, 

,1886 

Do. 

8d.      ■       Sir  M.  HicksrBeach.      Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1886, 

'  '   1  ftft7 

(Do. 

8d.          ;  Sir  William  Harcourt.  William  E.  Gladstone. 

1886, 

)1^^7  (Do. 

8d.            Lord  Rand.  Churchill.  Marquis  of  Salisbury.      '■ 

1887 

,  1888  1    Do. 

7d.          1  G.  J.  Goschen.                                 Do. 

1888 

,1889!    Do. 

6d. 

Do.                                    Do. 

1889 

,  1890  !    Do. 

6d. 

Do.                                    Do.                     ; 

1890 

,  1891      Do. 

6d. 

Do.                                    Do.                     i 

1891, 

,  1892      Do. 

6d.          !                  Do.                                    Do.                     1' 

1892, 

,  1893      Do. 

6d. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt.           i  William  E.  Gladstone. 

1893, 

,  1894      Do. 

7d. 

Do.                  1                  Do. 

1894, 

,  1895     +160 

8d. 

Do;                     Earl  Rosebery. 

1895, 

,1896     Do. 

8d.    • 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.  '     Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1896, 

,  1897      Do. 

8d.                           Do.                 1  .               Do. 

1897, 

,1898  1    Do. 

8d.          1                 Do.                  1                 Do. 

*  Differential  rat( 

i  upon  scale  of  incomes  abolished.     Incomes  under  £100  are  exempt ; 

and  incomes  of  £100  i 

md  under  £199  per  annum  have  an  abatement  from  the  assessment  of 

£60:— thus,  £100  pays 

on  £40 ;  £160  upon  £100 ;  £199  upon  £139 ;  but/  £200  pays  on  £200. 

+  Under  £150  exe 

mpt ;  if  under  £400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  first  £120. 

:  Under  £160  ex( 

jmpt;     if  under  £400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable   upon  the  first  £160; 

above  £400  and  up  to  J 

E500,  an  abatement  of  £100. 

-  -        -       -^ 
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DEALINGS    WITH    LAND. 

SCALE  OF  LAW  COSTS  ON  THE  SALE,  PURCHASE,  OR  MORTGAGE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY,  HOUSES,  OR  LAND. 


For  the 
Ist  £1,000. 


For  the  4th     For  each 
For  the        and  each    subsequent 
2nd  and  3rd  subsequent       i'l.OOO 
£1,000.      £1,000  up  to        up  to 
£10,000.       £100,000 


PerdElOO. 
i  £    s.    d. 
Vendor's  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  sale 

of  property  by  private  contract 1     0    0 

Do.,  do.,  for  conducting  a  sale  of  pro-! 
perty  by  public  auction,  including  the| 
conditions  of  sale — 


When  the  property  is  sold 


10    0 


When  the  property  is  not  sold,  then  on 

the  reserve  pricef 0  10    0 

Do.,  do.,  for  deducing  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
perusing  and  completing  conveyance 
(including  preparation  of  contract  or 
conditions  of  sale,  if  any) 


1  10    0 


Purchaser's  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  pur- j 

chase  of  property  by  private  contract..    10    0 


Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  free- 
hold, copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
and  preparing  and  completing  con- 
veyance (including  perusal  and  com- 
pletion of  contract,  if  any) 


Mortgagor's  solicitor  for  deducing  title  to 
f  reehold,copyhold,or  leasehold  property, 
perusing  mortgage,  and  completing. ...    1  10 


1  10    0 


10    0 


Mortgagee's  solicitor  for  negotiating  loan 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
preparing  and  completing  mortgage  . . !  1  10    0 


Per  £100.  Per  £100.  Per  £100, 
£    s.    d.     £    s.    d.     £    s.    d. 

100     0  10    0     050 


0  10    0     050     026 


0    5    0     0    2    6     0    1 


1    0    0|0  10    00    5    0 
1     0    0     0  10    0     0    5    0 


1    0    0     0  10    0     0    5    0 


1    0    0     0  10    0     0    5    0 
100     050     0    26 


1    0    00  10    010    5    0 


Vendor's  or  mortgagor's  solicitor  for  procuring  execution  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  deed  by  a  married  woman,  £2.  10s.  extra. 

Where  the  prescribed  remuneration  would  amount  to  less  than  £5  the 
prescribed  remuneration  is  £5,  except  on  transactions  under  £100,  in  which 
case  the  remuneration  of  the  solicitor  for  the  vendor,  purchaser,  mortgagor, 
or  mortgagee  is  £3. 


*  Every  transaction  exceeding  £100,000  to  be  charged  for  as  if  it  were  for  £100,000. 
+  A  minimum  charge  of  £5  to  be  made  whether  a  sale  is  effected  or  not. 


29 
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DEALINGS    WITH     LAND. 


Scale  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Leases,  or  Agreements  for  Leases,  at  Back  Rent  {other 
than  a  Mining  Lease,  or  a  Lease  for  Building  Purposes,  or  Agreement  for 
the  same). 

lessor's  solicitor  for  preparing,  settling,  and  completing 
lease  and  counterpart. 

Where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £100,  £7.  10s.  per  cent  on  the  rental,  but 
no  less  in  any  case  than  £5. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £100,  and  does  not  exceed  £500,  £7.  10s.  in  respect 
of  the  first  £100  of  rent,  and  £2.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  subsequent  £100  of  rent. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £500,  £7.  10s.  in  respect  of  the  first  £100  of  rent, 
£2.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  £100  of  rent  up  to  £500,  and  £1  in  respect  of  every 
subsequent  £100. 

Lessee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one-half  of  the  amount 
payable  to  the  lessor's  solicitor. 

Scale  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Conveyances  in  Fee,  or  for  any  other  Freehold  Estate 
reserving  rent,  or  Building  Leases  reserving  rent,  or  other  Long  Leases  not  at 
Rack  Rent  (except  Mining  Leases),  or  Agreements  for  the  same  respectively. 

vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor  for  PREPARING,  SETTLING,  AND  COM- 
PLETING CONVEYANCE  AND  DUPLICATE,  OR  LEASE  AND  COUNTERPART. 

Amount  of  Annual  Rent.  Amount  of  Remuneration. 


Where  it  does  not  exceed  £5. .    i  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £5,  and  does  '  The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £5,  and  also 

not  exceed  £50     20  per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £50,  but  does     The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £50,  and 

not  exceed  £150 10  per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £50. 

Where  it  exceeds  £150 The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £150,  and 

i       5  per  cent  on  the  excess  beyond  £150. 


Where  a  varying  rent  is  payable  the  amount  of  annual  rent  is  to  mean  the 
largest  amount  of  annual  rent. 

Purchaser's  or  lessee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one- 
half  of  the  amount  payable  to  the  vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor. 
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THE     DEATH     DUTIES. 


ESTATE    DUTY. 

This  duty,  which  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  after  the  1st  August,  1894,  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  Probate  Account  and  Estate  Duties,  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Finance  Acts,  1894  and  1896. 

It  is  payable  on  the  principal  value  of  all  property  (save  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases),  whether  real  or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes  on  death. 

The  rates  of  duty  (which  in  case  of  real  estate  may  be  paid  by  instalments) 
are  as  follow: — 


Principal  Net  Value  of  Estate. 


Above 


£100,  but  not  above 


£500 


500    „ 

1,000 

1,000    „ 

10,000 

10,000 

25,000 

25,000    „ 

50,000 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

100,000 

100,000    „ 

150,000 

150,000    „ 

250,000 

250,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

„   1,000,000  

Rate 
Per  Cent. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

5^ 

6 

64 

7 

^ 

8 


Where  the  net  value  of  the  estate  (real  and  personal)  does  not  exceed  £100, 
no  duty  is  payable. 

Where  the  gross  value  of  the  estate  (real  and  personal)  exceeds  £100,  but 
does  not  exceed  £300,  the  duty  is  only  30s.,  and  where  it  exceeds  £300,  but 
does  not  exceed  £500,  only  50s. 

Where  the  property  is  settled,  an  extra  duty  known  as  Settlement  Estate 
Duty  is  in  certain  cases  payable  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

Debts  and  funeral  expenses  are  deducted  before  calculating  the  duty, 
except  where  the  gross  value  of  the  estate  does  not  exceed  £500,  and  it  is 
desired  to  pay  the  fixed  duty  of  30s.  or  50s.,  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty. 
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THE    DEATH    DUTIES. 

LEGACY   DUTY. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  184,  51  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Act,  1894,  and  is   payable  in  respect  of  personal  estate  (including 
proceeds  of  sale  of  real  estate)  passing  on  death,  either  under  a  will  or  in  case 
of  intestacy. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow : — 

Description  of  Legatee. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Children  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  or  the  father 
or  mother  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased  or  the  ■ 
husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons    

£1  per  cent. 
£3          „ 
£5 

£6 
£10 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants, 
or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons    

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  deceased 
and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  • 
such  persons 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  of 
the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  • 
wives  of  any  such  persons 

Any  person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity ) 
or  strangers  in  blood  to  the  deceased    i 

SUCCESSION    DUTY. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  51,  51  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Act,  1894,  and  is  payable  in  respect  of  real  estate  (including  leaseholds) 
passing  on  death,  and  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  settled  personal  estate. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow  :— 

Description  of  Successor. 

Rate  of  Duty; 

Lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor   of  the  predecessor,  or  the| 
husband  or  wife  of  any  such  person ) 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  predecessor  and  their  descendants, ) 
or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons    j' 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  pre-j 
decessor  and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  wives  [ 

£1  per  cent. 
£3 

£5 

£6 
£10 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  ] 
predecessor  and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or ,- 

Persons  of  more  remote  consanguinity,  or  strangers  in  blood.. 
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THE    DEATH    DUTIES. 


Note. — Where  the  duty  under  the  foregoing  tables  is  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent, 
an  extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  cent,  and  in  all  other  cases  an 
extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  £1.  10s.  per  cent,  is  leviable  in  respect  of 
legacies  payable  out  of  or  charged  on  real  estate  (not  including 
leaseholds)  and  of  successions  to  real  estate  (not  including  leaseholds) 
on  deaths  between  the  1st  July,  1888,  and  the  2nd  August,  1894. 

The  husband  or  wife  of  deceased  is  exempt  from  legacy  or  succession  duty. 

Legacy  duty  is  payable  on  the  capital  value,  while  succession  duty  is  in 
certain  cases  payable  on  the  capital  value,  and  in  other  cases  payable  on  the 
value  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  net  income  of  the  property,  calculated  according 
to  the  age  of  the  successor. 

Where  the  whole  net  value  of  the  estate  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  no  legacy, 
succession,  or  settlement  estate  duty  is  payable. 

All  pecuniary  legacies,  residues,  or  shares  of  residue,  although  not  of  the 
amount  of  £20,  are  subject  to  duty. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  leaving  issue,  the  estate  duty  covers  all  legacy  and 
succession  duty  which  would  formerly  have  been  paid  by  such  issue. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  legacy  duty  is 
payable  on  all  movable  property  wherever  situate. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  abroad,  no  legacy  duty  is  payable  on 
movable  property. 
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Expectation  of  Life  Tables  were  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General  Register  Office,  and  were  calculated  on 
the  death-rates  of  1838-54  ;   but  since  that  time  very  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  death-rates  at  different  ages  ;  and, 
consequently,  new  tables  have  been  constructed  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Farr,  on  the  basis  of  the  death-rates  of  1871-80. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  both  of  the  older  and  the  later  calculations ;  the  first  two  columns  in  the  male  and  female 
parts,  respectively,  giving  the  survivors  at  each  year  of  life  out  of  a  million  born  of  the  corresponding  sex,  by  the  older  and  the 
newer  calculation,  and  the  two  other  columns  giving  similarly  the  expectation  of  life  at  each  year. 
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THE   QUEEN   AND   EOYAL   FAMILY. 


mHE  QUEEN. — Victoria,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c.,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Her  Majesty  was  born  at 
Kensington  Palace,  May  24,  1819;  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  20,  1837,  on 
the  death  of  her  uncle.  King  William  IV.;  was  crowned  June  28,  1838;  and 
married,  February  10, 1840,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Her  Majesty 
is  the  only  child  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of 
King  George  III.     The  children  of  Her  Llajesty  are : — 

1.  Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa,  Princess  Royal 
OF  England  and  Prussia,  born  November  21,  1840,  and  married  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  January  25,  1858,  died  June  15,  1888,  and  has 
had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

2.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  November 
9,  1841,  married  March  10,  1863,  Alexandra  of  Denmark  (Princess  of  Wales), 
born  December  1,  1844,  and  has  issue — Prince  Albert  Victor,  born  January  8, 
1864,  died  January  14,  1892;  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  York, 
born  June  3,  1865,  married  his  cousin  Princess  Victoria  May,  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  July  6,  1893,  has  three  children,  born  June  23,  1894,  Deceni- 
ber  14,  1895,  April  25, 1897 ;  Louisa  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  born  February 
20,  1867,  married,  July  27,  1889,  Alexander  William  George,  Duke  of  Fife,  has 
two  daughters,  born  October  3,  1891,  and  April  3,  1893;  Victoria  Alexandra 
Olga  Mary,  born  July  6,  1868 ;  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  born  November 
26,  1869;  and  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert,  born  April  6,  1871,  died  April  7, 
1871. 

3.  Her  Royal  Highness  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  April  25, 1843 ;  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1878;  married  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Hesse, 
July  1,  1862,  who  died  March  13,  1892;  had  issue  five  daughters  and  two  sons; 
the  second  son  died  by  an  accident,  May,  1873 ;  the  youngest  daughter  died 
November  15,  1878. 

4.  His  Royal  Highness  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  born  August  6,  1844;  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia, 
January  9,  1874;  and  has  had  issue  a  son,  born  October  15,  1874,  and  four 
daughters,  born  October  29,  1875,  November  25,  1876,  September  1,  1878,  and 
March,  1884. 

5.  Her  Royal  Highness  Helena  Augusta  Victoria,  born  May  25,  1846; 
married  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Christian  Charles  Augustus  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  Sonderburg-Augiistenburg,  July  5,  1866;  and  has  issue 
living  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

6.  Her  Royal  Highness  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  born  March  18,  1848; 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  March  21, 
1871. 

7.  His  Royal  Highness  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Strathearn,  born  May  1,  1850;  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of 
Prussia,  March  13,  1879 ;  issue,  a  daughter,  born  January  15,  1882 ;  a  son,  born 
January  13,  1883 ;  and  a  daughter,  born  March  17,  1886. 

8.  His  Royal  Highness  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  Duke  of  Albany, 
born  April  7,  1853 ;  married,  April  27,  1882,  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck ;  died 
March  28,  1884;  issue,  a  daughter,  born  February  26,  1883,  and  a  son,  born 
July  19,  1884. 

9.  Her  Royal  Highness  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodora,  born  April  14, 
1857 ;  married,  July  23,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg ;  issue,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter. 
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PAELIAMENTS   OF   THE    UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Assembled.         Dissolved.       Duration. 


George  III. 

Sept.  27, 1796*   June  29,  1802 


Oct.  29,1802 
Dec.  15,  1806 
June  22,  1807 
Nov.  24,1812 
Jan.    14,1819 


Oct.  25,1806 
April  29,  1807 
Sept.  29,  1812 
June  10,  1818 
Feb.  29,  1820 


Yrs.  m.  d. 

5  9    2 

3  11  27 

0  4  14 
5  3  7 
5  6  16 

1  1  15 


George  IV. 

April  23,  1820     June    2,  1826       6    1    9 

Nov.  14,  1826     July  24,  1830       3    8  10 


William  IV. 
Oct.    26,  1830 

10  June  14,  1831 

11  i  Jan.  29,  1833 

12  Feb.  19, 1835 


April  22,  1831 
Dec.  3,  1332 
Dec.  30,1834 
July   17,1837 


0  5  27 
15    9 

1  11    1 

2  4  28 


Assembled. 


Dissolved.       Duration 


Victoria. 
Nov.  15,1837 
Aug.  19,  1841 
Nov.  18,1847 
Nov.  4,  1852 
April  30,  1857 
May  31,1859 
Feb.  1,  1866 
Dec.  10,  1868 
Mar.  5,  1874 
April  29,  1880 
Jan.  12,1886 
Aug.  5,  1886 
Aug.  4,  1892 
Aug.   12,  1895 


June  2,3, 
July  23, 
July  1, 
Mar.  21, 
April  23, 
July  6, 
Nov.  11, 
Jan.  26, 
Mar.  25, 
Nov.  18, 
June  25, 
June  28, 
July   24, 


1841 
1847 
1852 
1857 
1859 
1865 
1868 
1874 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1892 
1895 


Yrs.  m.  d. 

3  7    8 

5  11     4 

4  7  13 
4  4  17 
1  11  23 

6  1     6 


9  10 
1  16 
0  20 
6  20 
5    5 

10  24 

11  20 


*  Parliament  first  met  after  the  Union  with  Ireland,  January  i%  1801. 


LIST   OF   ADMINISTRATIONS   IN   THE   PRESENT   CENTURY. 


Prime  Minister. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Exchequer.        Home  Secretary. 


Foreign  Sec. 


Dec.  23, 

Mar.  17, 
May  15, 
Feb.  11, 
Mar.  31, 
Dec.  2, 
June  9, 
Apr.  24, 
Sept.  5, 
Jan.  25, 
Nov.  22, 
July  18, 
Dec.  26, 
Apr.  18, 
Sept.  6, 
July  6, 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  28, 
Feb.  10, 
Feb.  25, 
Junel8, 
Nov.  6, 
July  6, 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  9, 
Feb.  21, 
Apr.  28, 
June24, 
Feb.  7, 
July  24, 
Aug.  15, 
Mar.  3, 
June24, 


1783  William  Pitt  .... 
1801  Hy.  Addington  . . 
1804  William  Pitt    .... 

1806  Lord  Grenville   . . 

1807  Duke  of  Portland. 
1809  Spencer  Perceval,  j 
1812|Earl  of  Liverpool. 
1827  George  Canning. . 
1827  Visct.  Goderich  . . 
1828D.  of  Wellington.. 

1830  Earl  Grey 

1834  Visct.  Melbourne. 

1834  Sir  Robert  Peel  . . ' 

1835  Visct.  Melbourne . 
1841  Sir  Robert  Peel . . 
1846  Ld.  John  Russell.' 
1852  Earl  of  Derby ....  I 
1852|Earl  of  Aberdeen  .j 
1855  Lord  Palmerston  .j 
18581  Earl  of  Derby. .. . 
1859iLord  Palmerston. 
1865|Earl  Russell  ....! 
1866  Earl  of  Derby....; 
1868 '  Ben  j  amin  Disraeli ; 
1868|W.  E.Gladstone.. 
iQrrj^  Benjamin  Disraeli) 
^°'*  Earl  Beaconsfleld.J 
1880  W.E.Gladstone.. 

1885  Marq.  of  Salisbury 
I8861W.  E.Gladstone.. 

1886  Marq.  of  Salisbury 
W.E.Gladstone.. 
Earl  of  Rosebery.. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury 


Yrs.  Dys. 
17    84 


fThurlow  .. 
I  (Loughboro 
Eldon  .  . .  . 
lEldon     . . . . 

!Erskine 

Eldon     

Eldon     .  . . . 


1892 
1894 
1895 


1  272 

1  48 

2  246 
2  190 

14  319 
0  134 
0  142 

2  301 

3  238 
0  161 
0  113 
6  141 

4  303 

5  236 

0  305 

2  44 

3  15 

1  113 

6  141 

0  242 

1  236 
0  285 

5  74 

6  67 

5  57 
0  227 
0  139 

6  17 

2  313  Herschel  . 

Halsbury  . 


Eldon  . . . . 
Lyndhurst. . 
Lyndhurst. . 
Lyndhurst. . 
Brougham. . 
Brougham. . 
Lyndhurst. . 

fin  Comm.. . 

(Cottenhpm. 
Lyndhurst. . 

jCottenham. 

I  Truro 

St  Leonards 
Cran  worth. . 
Cranworth. . 

Chelmsford. 

(Campbell . . 

(Westbury.. 
Cranworth.. 
Chelmsford. 

Cairns    

/Hatherley.. 
I   tSelborne  .. 

Cairns    

Selborne  . . 
'Halsbury  . . 
Herschel  .  . 
Halsbury 


William  Pitt . .  Portland  Grenville. 

H.  Addington. .  {^^^^^  Yorke^Hawkesbury. 
William  Pitt . .  Hawkesbury    . .   JMSlgrrve^' 

JLord  H.  Petty..;Spencer |  {^^^^ kl^. 

!s.  Perceval    . .  Hawkesbury    . .  :G.  Canning. 
'S.  Perceval    . .  R.  Ryder  [  {^^e^lSy. 

jN.  Vansittart. .  Sidmouth  iCastlereagh. 

(.F.  J.  Robinson .  Robert  Peel |G.  Canning. 

G.  Canning 


Dudley. 

(Dudley. 

(Aberdeen. 
Palmerston. 
Palmerston. 
Wellington. 
Palmerston. 


J.  C.  Herries  . .  Lansdowne  .... 

H.  Goulburn  . .  Robert  Peel 

Althorp   Melbourne   .... 

Althorp    Duncannon  .... 

Sir  R.  Peel H.  Goulburn    . . 

T.  S.  Rice Lord  J.  Russell   . . 

F.  T.  Barring Norman  by 

H.  Goulburn  . .  Sir  J.  Graham . . 
Sir  C.  Wood  . .  Sir  George  Grey 

B.  Disraeli S.  H.  Walpole.  . 

W.  Gladstone. .  Palmerston 

{sir  G.tlewis.  Sir  George  Grey 
B.  Disraeli . . . .  S.  H.  Walpole. . 

^nr  /-ii    j„+^ (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. . 

W.  Gladstone.,  jgir  George  Grey 
W.  Gladstone. .  Sir  George  Grey 
_    „.  ,.  (S.  H.  Walpole  .. 

B.  Disraeh  ....    ,GathorneHardy 

G.  W.  Hunt   . .  G.  Hardy (Stanley. 

Robert  Lowe  ....  H.  A.  Bruce  Clarendon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone .  Robert  Lowe    Granville. 

S.  Northcote  . .  R.  A.  Cross  . . . .  j  {saUsbury. 

^ii  V.^4^^l*M?^'  Sir  W.  HarcourtiGranville. 
Hicks-Beach. .  R.  A.  Cross  ....  Salisbury. 
W.  V.  Harcourt.H.  C.  E.  ChildersjRosebery. 

(Lord  Churchill  TT   MRtthews  .(Iddesleigh. 

{G.J.Goschen..i"-^'^""^^^   ■•[  (Salisbury. 
I  if  RosGDcrv 

W.V.HarcourtlH.  H.  Asquith. .    ^Kimberley. 

Hicks-Beach . .  isir  M.  W.  Ridley  Salisbury. 


Aberdeen. 

(Palmerston. 

(Granville. 
Malmesbury. 

jLord  .T.Russell 

(Clarendon. 
Clarendon. 
Malmesbury. 
Russell, 
Clarendon. 
Stanley. 
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THE   SALISBURY   MINISTRY,   1895. 


Prime   Minister   and    Secretary   of   State   for) 

^Marquis  op  Salisbury. 
Foreign  Affairs ) 

Lord  President  of  the  Council Duke  of  Devonshire. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury    Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Halsbury. 

Secretary  for  India Lord  G.  Hamilton. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer    Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Home  Secretary  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain. 

Secretary  for  War    Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Secretary  for  Scotland    Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster    Lord  James. 

Lord  Privy  Seal   Viscount  Cross. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board    ....  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Earl  Cadogan. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland    Lord  Ashbourne.  . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture    Rt.  Hon.  W.  Long. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works  Rt.  Hon.  Akers  Douglas. 

TJie  above  form  the  Cabinet. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland    G.  Balfour. 

Postmaster-General     Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Vice-President  of  the  Council  Sir  John  E.  Gorst. 

{H.  T.  Anstruther. 
W.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Lord  Stanley. 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury    Rt.  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanbury. 

Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury Sir  Wm.  Walrond. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department Jesse  Collings. 

Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs    Hon.  George  Curzon. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies Earl  of  Selborne. 

Under  Secretary  for  India Earl  of  Onslow. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  .Earl  of  Dudley, 

Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- ) 

^  -o      ^  T.  W.  Russell. 

ment  Board     I 
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Secretary  to  the  Admiralty    W.  E.  G.  Macartney. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  War  Office     Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick. 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office    J.  Powell  Willl\ms. 

Civil  Lord  to  the  Admiralty Austen  Chamberlain. 

Attorney-General Sir  R.  e.  Webster. 

Solicitor-General Sir  R.  B.  Finlay. 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland Rt.  Hon.  A.  G.  Murray. 

Solicitor-General  for  Scotland C,  Scott  Dickson, 

Attorney-General  for  Ireland    Rt.  Hon.  John  Atkinson. 

Solicitor-General  for  Ireland W.  Kenny. 

Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household    Hon.  Alwyn  Fellowes. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household Lord  Arthur  Hill. 

Lord  Chamberlain  Earl  of  Lathom. 


PRIME   MINISTERS   SINCE   1834. 


Sir  Robert  Peel. . . .  December  15,  1834  Mr.  Disraeli.March  to  December, 

Viscount  Melbourne April  18,  1835  Mr.  Gladstone December  9,  1868 

Sir  Robert  Peel August  81,  1841  Earl  Beaconsfield  .  .February  21,  1874 

Lord  John  Russell July  6,  1846  Mr.  Gladstone    April  29,  1880 

Earl  of  Derby     February  27,  1852  and  Ch.  of  Ex.  to  April,  1883. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen .. December  28,  1852  Marquis  of  Salisbury    .  .June  24,  1885 

Viscount  Palmerston  February  26, 1865  Mr.  Gladstone February  2,  1886 

Earl  of  Derby     February  26,  1858  Marquis  of  Salisbury . .  August  3,  1886 

Viscount  Palmerston   .  .June  18,  1859  Mr.  Gladstone    August  15,  1892 

Earl  Russell October  28,  1865  Earl  Rosebery March  3,  1894 

Earl  of  Derby   July  8,  1866  Marquis  of  Salisbury    .  .June  25,  1895 

Twenty  changes  of  Governments  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
1834,  but  in  that  time  only  ten  men  have  been  Premiers,  and  of  these  Mr.  . 
Gladstone,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  Earl  Rosebery  are  the  sole  survivors. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  Premier  longer  than  any  other  statesman  since  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  held  office  nearly  fifteen  years  in  succession. 


In  1885  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  was  finally  fixed  at 
670,  as  against  658  in  previous  years ;  England  returning  465,  Wales  30,  Scot- 
land 72,  and  Ireland  103  members.  The  previous  distribution  had  been — 
England  469,  Wales  30,  Scotland  60,  and  Ireland  103  seats.  There  are  now 
377  county  members,  as  against  283 ;  284  borough  members,  as  against  360 ; 
and  9  University  members,  as  against  9. 
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THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AS  ELECTED  JULY,  1895. 

WITH   COERECTIONS  TO   DECEMBER  7th,  1897. 

Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

a 

2 
Z 

J 

3 

4 

§ 
1 

i 
"3 

BEDFORD  (3). 

County  Divisions  {2). 

Biggleswade,  or  N 

Luton  or  S 

Lord  A.  Compton 

T    a    AsVitmi 

.. 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

64,457 
68,249 

Borongh  (2). 
Bedford     

G.  Pym 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

. .      132,706 
. .  ,      28,023 

BERKS.  (5). 

County  Divisions  (3). 

Abingdon,  or  N 

Newbury,  or  S 

Wokingham,  or  E 

Boroughs  (2). 
Reading    

A.  K.  Lloyd  

1 

1 

1 

. .      160,729 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

49.077 

W.  G.  Mount    

. .  !      55^846 
59,104 

Sir  George  Russell 

C.  T.  Murdock 

3 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

*  • 

164,027 

55,752 
12.327 

Windsor  (New)    

F.  T.  Barry    

' 

5 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

. .      232,106 

BUCKS.  (3). 

County  Divisions  (3). 

Aylesbury,  or  M 

Buckingham,  or  N.     . . 
Wycombe,  or  S 

CAMBRIDGE  (4). 
County  Divisions  (5). 

Chesterton,  or  W 

Newmarket,  or  E 

Wisbech,  or  N 

Borough  (1). 
Cam.bridge    

Baron  F.  de  Rothschild  .... 
W.  W.  Carlile    

1 

. .  1      58,510 
57,389 
66,792 

Viscount  Curzon 

R.  Green    

2 

•• 

1 

•• 

. .      182,691 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

46,041 
48,878 
49,556 

H.  Mc.Calmont     

C.  T.  Giles 

R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald 

3 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

144,475 
44,387 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. .      188,862 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

■5 

i 

2 
13 

1 

13 

CHESTER  (13). 

County  Divisions  (8). 
Altrincham 

C.  R.  Disraeli    

1 
1 

1  !.. 
1  ' 

•• 

-- 

63,390 
64,434 
55,249 
57,468 
55,073 
53,147 
69,893 
73,725 

Hon.  R.  A.  Ward 

Eddisbury     

Hyde 

Knatsford     

Macclesfield 

Northwich    

Wirrall 

Boroughs  (5). 

Birkenhead 

Chester 

H.  J.  ToUemache 

J.  W.  Sidebotham    

Hon.  A.  de  T.  Egerton    

W.  Bromley-Davenport 

Sir  J.  T.  Brunner 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell    

Elliot  Lees    

1 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

492,379 

99,249 
42,295 
44,1.35 

1    70,253 

R.  A.Yerburgh 

T.  H.  Sidebottom 

Stalybridge 

Stockport  (2)     ■ 

CORNWALL  (7). 
County  Divisions  (6). 

Bodmin,  or  S.E 

Camborne,  or  N.W 

Launceston,  or  N.E.  . . 

St.  Austell,  or  M 

St  Ives  or  W 

G  Whiteley            

B.  V.  Melville   

Rt.  Hon.  L.  H.  Courtney   . . 

12 

1 

•• 

748,311 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

52,386 
54,192 
48,086 
49,517 
50,160 
50,715 

T.  Owen 

1 
1 

W    A.  Mc  Arthur 

T  B.  Bolitho     

Truro 

Borough  (1). 
Penryn  and  Falmouth. 

CUMBERLAND  (6). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Cockermouth   

Egremont,  or  W 

Eskdale  or  N 

F.  J.  Horniman    

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson        

•• 

2 
1 

4 

•• 

305,056 
17,533 

•• 

3 

4 

•• 

322,589 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

63,592 
53,629 
45,300 
45,636 

TT    T^nnnmnbe         

1 

R.  A.  Allison 

.T  W  Lowther    

V 

Penrith,  or  M 

Boroughs  {2). 
Carlisle 

*  W  Cj  Gullv  0  C 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

208,157 

39,176 
19,217 

A  Helder  

1 

•• 

•• 

3 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

266,550 

Speaker. 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

m 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

"S 

i 

DEKBY  (9). 

County  Divisions  (7). 

Chesterfield 

High  Peak    

Ilkeston     

Mid    

North-Eastern     

Southern 

Western    

T.  Baylev   

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

•• 

61,294 
60,740 
69,192 
59,716 
61,995 
63,816 
56,987 

Major  Sidebottom    

Sir  W.  B.  Foster 

J.  A.  Jacoby 

T.  D.  Bolton 

J  Qretton 

1 
1 

Boroughs  (2). 
Derby  (2)   ■ 

H.  Bemrose   

G.  Drage    

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

•  • 

.. 

433,740 
J   94,146 

DEVON  (13). 

County  Divisions  (8). 

Ashburton,  or  M 

Barnstaple,  or  N.W.  . . 

Honiton,  or  E 

South  Molton,  or  N.  . . 

Tavistock,  or  W 

Tiverton,  or  N.E 

Torauay    

C  Seale  Havne 

4 

4 

1 

•  • 

•• 

527,886 

1 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

53,005 
61,349 
52,025 
46,718 
50,715 
52,762 
57,463 
49,615 

Sir  W.  C.  Gull 

Sir  J.  Kennaway 

G.  Lambert   

H.  C.  F.  Luttrell 

Sir  W.  Walrond    

Commander  Philpotts    

F  B.  Mildmav 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Totnes,  or  S 

Boroughs  (J). 

Devonport  (2)   - 

Exeter  

Plymouth  (2)    | 

DOESET  (4). 

County  Divisions  {4), 

Eastern     

Northern 

Southern 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

•  • 

•• 

423,652 

I   70,238 

50,570 

1  87,307 

E  J  C  Morton 

Hon.  Sir  H.  S.  Northcote  . . 
Sir  E.Clarke 

1 
1 

C.  Harrison    

Hon.  H.N.  Sturt 

J.  K.  Wingfield  Digby    .... 

W.  E.  Brymer 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Williams.. 

5 

6 

2 

•  • 

•• 

631,767 

1 

1 
1 
1 

.. 

•  • 

•• 

57,202 
45,740 

49,897 
41,648 

Western    

'  *  '       ' 

4 

•• 

•• 

194,487 
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Constituencies. 


DURHAM  (16). 

County  Divisions  [8). 

Barnard  Castle    

Bishop  Auckland  . . . . 
Chester-le-Street  . . . . 
Houghton-le-Spring  . . 

Jarrow 

Mid    

North-Western    

South-Eastern     

Boroughs  (8). 

Darlington   

Durham    

Gateshead    

Hartlepool    

South  Shields 

Stockton    

Sunderland  (2) -' 


ESSEX  (11). 

County  Divisions  (8) 
Chelmsford,  or  M.  ... 

Epping,  or  W 

Harwich,  or  N.E.    . . . 

Maldon,  or  E 

Romford,  or  S 

Saffron  Walden,  or  N . 
South-Eastern  ..... 
Walthamstow,  or  S.W.. 


Boroughs  (3). 

Colchester     

West  Ham,  North 
South 


Members 


Sir  J.  W.  Pease     

J.  M.  Paulton    

Sir  J.  Joicey 

R.  Cameron   

Sir  C.  M.  Palmer 

J.  Wilson   

L.  Atherley-Jones    . . . 
Sir  H.  Havelock-Allan 


A.  Pease 

M.  A.  Fowler  . . . 
William  Allan  . . . 
Sir  T.  Richardson 
W.  S.  Robson    . . . 

J.  Samuel 

W.  T.  Doxford  . . . 
Colonel  Gourley    . 


T.  U sborne     

Colonel  A.  R.  M.  Lockwood. 

J.  Round    

C.  H.  Strutt 

L.  Sinclair 

C.  Gold 

Major  Rasch 

S.  Woods    


Sir  W.  D.  Pearson 

E.  Gray , 

G.  E.  Banes 


GLOUCESTER  (11). 
County  Divisions  (5) 
Cirencester,  or  E.    ... 

Forest  of  Dean    

Stroud,  or  M C.  A.  Cripps 

Tewkesbury,  or  N ■  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington 

Thornbury,  or  S C.  E.  H.  A.  Colston 


Hon.  A.  B.  Bathurst 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Dilke 


Politics. 


12 


^      a 


h 


n  o 

eSfU 


59,459 
61,833 
70,206 
69,235 
80,532 
67,635 
65,987 
63,830 

538,717 

38,030 
15,287 
85,712 
64,914 
78,431 
68,895 

142,097 


1,032,083 


58,313 
55,416 
55,612 
54,572 

103,543 
47,422 
69,824 

101,236 


545,938 

34,559 

92,304 

112,598 


785,399 


53,364 
52,791 
56,488 
50,325 
63,587 

276,555 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

lis 
1^ 

II 
ill 

-a 

§ 
1 

1 

1 

GLOUCESTER— con. 
Boroughs  (6). 

Bristol,  East    

North 

South  

„       West    

Cheltenham 

Gloucester    

HANTS  (12). 

County  Divisions  (6). 

Andover,  or  W 

Basingstoke,  or  N 

Fareham,  or  S 

Isle  of  Wight    

New  Forest 

Petersfield,  or  E 

Boroughs  (6). 
Christchurch    

Portsmouth  (2)     ...J 

Southampton    - 

Winchester 

HEREFORD  (3). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

Leominster,  or  N 

Ross,  or  S 

Borough  (1). 
Hereford  

i 

Sir  W.  H.  Wills    1  . . 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

70,685 
77,172 
72,273 
65,481 
49,775 
39,444 

L  Fry                                        i  -  - 

Sir  Edward  Hill 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach     

Colonel  Russell     

C.  J.  Monk  J 

1 

W.  W.  B.  Beach   

A.  F.  Jeffreys 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram 

Sir  R.Webster 

Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu 

W.  Nicholson    

Abel  H.  Smith 

Sir  John  Baker     

7 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

651,385 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

51,225 
70,497 
65,987 
78,718 
51,300 
47,165 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

364,892 

53,270 
^- 159,255 

I   93,596 
19,073 

W.  0.  Clough    . . 

Sir  F.  Evans .. 

Sir  B.  Simeon 

W.H.Myers 

J.  Rankin 

1 

•• 

8 

3 

1 

690,086 

1 

.. 

1 

•• 

•• 

45,830 
49,889 

M.  Biddulph 

C.W.R.  Cooke 

A.  Smith    

1 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

95,719 
20,267 

HERTFORD  (4). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Hertford,  or  E 

Hitchin,  or  N 

2 

•• 

1 

•• 

115,986 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

54,571 
48,437 
63,239 
63,878 

G.  B.  Hudson   

St.  Albans,  or  M 

Watford,  or  W 

Vicary  Gibbs     

T.  F.  Halsey 

4 

•• 

•• 

220,125 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

>> 

11. 

m 

1 

a 

6 

$ 

13 

1 

.1 

g 

5 

HUNTINGDON  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

Huntingdon,  or  S 

Ramsfiv,  or  N 

A.  H.  Smith-Barry 

Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes    

L.  Hardy    

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

25,422 
on  KKO 

KENT  (19). 

County  Divisions  (8). 
Ashford,  or  S 

2 

54,980 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

: 

fi7  QAr.  1 

Dartford,  or  N.W 

Paversham,  or  N.E.    . . 

Isle  of  Thanet 

Medway,  or  M 

Sevenoaks,  or  W 

St.  Augustine's,  or  E. . . 
Tunbridge,  or  S.W 

Boroughs  {11). 
Canterbury 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke 
F.  G.  Barnes 

79,850 
69,343 
61,617 
64,178 
80,062 
68,011 
72,596 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Lowther   

Major  C.  E.  Warde 

H.  W.  Forster 

Rt.    Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas 
A.  Griffith  Boscawen 

J.  Henniker-Heaton    

Alderman  Davies 

8 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.. 

*  • 

•• 

563,603 
22,607 
59,389 

101,326 
.33,313 
35,492 
78,131 
35,540 
88,643 
32,145 
26,170 
98,976 

Chatham 

Deptford   

Dover     

A.  H.  A.  Morton 

G.  Wyndham    

Gravesend    

Greenwich    

Hythe    

J.  D.  Palmer 

Lord  H.  Cecil    

Sir  B.  Edwards 

Lewisham     

Maidstone     

J.  Penn 

Sir  F.  Seager-Hunt 

Viscount  Cranborne    

Colonel  E.  Hughes 

Sir  M  W  Ridley 

Rochester 

Woolwich      

LANCASTER   (57). 
County  Divisions  {23). 
Northern  Part  (4). 
Blackpool 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,175,335 

1 

1 
1 

" 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

70,356 
67,854 
64,279 
51,181 

75,712 
89,331 
70,475 
70,567 

78,133 
77,690 
56,794 
68,540 
79,497 
72,940 
67,004 
83,063 

Chorley 

Lancaster 

Colonel  Foster 

North  Lonsdale 

N. -Eastern  Part  {4). 

Accrington    

Clitheroe 

T?.    P.a.vfiTiflisb                     

Sir  J.  F.  Leese,  Q.C 

Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth   . . 
J  Rutherford          

1 

1 

1 

1 

Darwen 

Rossendale   

S.-Eastern  Part  {8). 
Eccles    

J  H  Maden 

0  L  Clare    

1 
1 

E.  F.  G.  Hatch     

Heywood 

Middleton     

Prestwich 

Radcliffe-c'm-Farnw'th 

Stretford   

Westhoughton     

G   TCemr)                      

..  1 .. 

1 
1 

F   Cawlev                 

•  • 

flnlnnpl  Mellor                 

1 
1 

1 

.1  W  Maclure     

T  ,r\yr]    Sf.p.nlpv                     
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Constituencies. 


Members. 


Politics. 


LANCASTER— cwi.        \ 
S.- Western  Part  (7). 

Bootle    j  Colonel  Sandys . . 

Ince   1  Colonel  Blundell 


Leigh  . . . 
Newton . . . 
Ormskirk  . 
Southport . 
Widnes  . . . 


Boroughs  (34). 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Barrow-in-Furness . 

Blackburn  (2)    

Bolton  (2) 

Burnley     

Bury 


Liverpool,  Abercroinby. 
East  Toxteth 
Everton  .... 
Exchange  . . 
Kirkdale .... 
Scotland .... 

Walton    

West  Derby. . 
West  Toxteth 

Manchester,  East  .... 
North .... 
N'th-East. 
N'th-West 

South 

S'th-West 

( 

\ 

Preston  (2)    -|    ^ 


Oldham  (2) 


C.  P.  Scott     

Hon.  T.  W.  Legh 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  B.  Forwood. . . . 

Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon 

J.  S.  Gilliat   


H.  Whiteley 

Sir  C.  W.  Cayzer 

W.  H.  Hornby 

Sir  W.  Coddington  . . . 
H.  Shepherd  Cross  . . . 

G.  Harwood 

Rt.  Hon.  P.  Stanhope. 
J.  Kenyon 


W.  F.  Lawrence   

A.  F.  Warr     

Sir  J.  A.  Willox    

C.  M.  Mc.Arthur 

Sir  G.  Baden-Powell    . 

T.  P.  O'Connor 

J.  H.  Stock    

Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
R.  P.  Houston 


Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour    . . 

C.  E.  Schwann 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Fergusson 
Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth  . . 

Marquis  of  Lome     

W.  J.  Galloway     

R.  Ascroft 

J.  F.  Oswald,  Q.C 

R.  W.  Hanbury    

E.  M.  Tomlinson   


Rochdale CM.  Royds 


15 


Salford,  North I  F.  Platt-Higgins  . . 

South 1  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth 

„        West ,  Lees  Knowles    .... 

St.  Helens    H.  Seton-Karr 

Warrington R.  Pierpoint 

Wigan   Sir  F.  S.  Powell    . . 


43 


a  -2 


IS 


97,552 
67,021 
65,155 
63,296 
64,096 
76,581 
64,507 


1,641,624 
47,322 
51,712 


120,064 

118,730 

86,163 
55,491 


55,564 
63,926 
78,639 
47,704 
77,018 
53,723 
66,465 
76,971 
64,461 

85,407 
76,629 
72,794 
67,633 
80,051 
71,968 

- 183,871 


111,696 


71,458 

61,520 
68,879 
67,740 
71,288 
55,349 
55,013 


..  3,906,873 
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.1 

1 
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LEICESTER  (6). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Bosworth,  or  W 

Harborough,  or  S 

Loughborough,  or  M. . . 
Melton,  or  E 

Boroughs  (2). 
Leicester  (2) - 

LINCOLN  (11). 

County  Divisions  (7). 
Brigg,  or  N.  Lindsey  . . 
Gainsboro',  or  W.  L'sey 
Horncastle,  or  S.  L'sey. 
Louth,  or  E.  Lindsey. . 
Sleaford,  or  N.  Kesteven 
Spalding,  or  Holland. . 
Stamford,  or  S.  Kestev'n 

Boroughs  [4). 
Boston 

C.  B.  McLaren     

J.  W.  Logan 

1 
1 
1 

•• 

•• 

57,240 
59,368 
55,164 
,59,852 

J.  E.  Johnson-Ferguson 

Lord  E.  Manners 

1 

H.  Broadhurst 

1 

3 
1 

*  • 

•• 

281,624 
J- 142,051 

Walter  Hazell 

1 

H.  J.  Reckitt     

1 

5 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

373,075 

1 
1 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

49,151 
49,595 
46,079 
46,868 
45,474 
49,279 
47,647 

E.  Bainbridge   

Lord  Willoughbv  de  Eresby. 
R.  W.  Perks  . .  .\ 

1 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  Chaplin   

H.  F.  Pollock    

1 

W.  Younger 

1 

W.  Garfitt 

H.Y.B.  Lopes 

Alderman  Doughty 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

334,093 

18,927 
17,170 
58,603 
43,985 

Grantham     

Great  Grimsby    

C.  H.  Seeley 

MIDDLESEX  (47). 
County  Divisions  {7). 
Brentford 

J  Bigwood     

5 

4 

2 

-. 

472,778 

■ 

•• 

69,792 
70,756 
84,388 
96,720 
78,043 
97,166 
67,754 

Ealing 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Hamilton. 

Captain  H.  F.  Bowles 

W.  Ambrose 

Enfield 

Hornsey 

H  C   Stephens 

Joseph  Howard     

11.. 

Uxbridge 

Sir  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland  . . 

M.  M.  Bhownaggree     

E   H  Pickersgill 

Boroughs  {40). 
Bethnal  Green,  N.E.  . . 

„     s.w. . . 

Chelsea 

; 

1 

. .  1    564,619 

. .        66,804 

. .  i      62,330 

96,272 

••    ]-    37,694 

; ;        65,886 

C   A  Whitmore    

1 

City  of  London  (2)  . .  | 
Finsbury,  Central 

Sir  R.  Hanson 

A   G  H  Gibbs    

1  ..  1 .. 

•• 

1 
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MIDDLESEX— cwi 
Finsbury,  East    . . 

Fulham     

Hackney,  Central 
„  North . . 

South 
Hammersmith     . . 

Hampstead 

Holborn    

Islington,  East    . . 

North.. 

,,  South.. 

West  .. 

Kensington,  North 

South 

Marylebone,  East 

West 

Paddington,  North 

South 

Shoreditch,  Haggerston 

„            Hoxton 
St.  George's,  Hn'vr-sq 
St.  Pancras,  East 
North 
South 
West 
Strand 


H.  C.  Richards 

W.  H.  Fisher     

Sir  A.  Scoble,  Q.C 

W.  R.  Bousfield,  Q.C 

T.  H.  Robertson    

General  Goldsworthy 

E,  Broadie-Hoare 

Sir  Charles  Hall,  Q.C 

B.  L.  Cohen 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley    

Sir  Albert  Rollit 

T.  Lough    

W.  T.  Sharpe     

Lord  Warkworth 

E.  Boulnois   

Sir  H.  Farquhar 

John  Aird 

T.  G.  Fardell 

J.  Lowles    

Alderman  James  Stuart . . . . 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  . . . . 

R.  G.  Webster 

E.  R.  IVIoon    

Capt.  H.  M.  Jessel    

H.  R.  Graham 

Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith 


Tower  Hamlets :        , 

Bow  and  Bromley Hon.  L.  Holland 

Limehouse   \  H.  S.  Samuel     

Mile  End '  Spencer  Charrington 

Poplar   Sidney  Buxton 

St.  George     H.  H.'  Marks 

Stepney     F.  W.  Isaacson 

Whitechapel     j  Sir  Samuel  Montagu 

I 

Westminster    W.  Burdett-Coutts  . . 


MONMOUTH  (4). 
County  Divisimis  (5). 

Northern R.  Mc.Kenna     

Southern Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan  , 

Western    Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt , 

Borough  (J). 
^Monmouth  Group ;  Albert  Spicer 


39 


3,251,703 
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NORFOLK  (10). 

County  Divisions  (6). 
Eastern     

R.  J.  Price 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

•  • 

•• 

40,693 
49,604 
51,072 
51,278 
49,730 
47,133 

Midland    

F.  W   Wilson 

Northern 

H.  Cozens-Hardy,  Q.C 

Joseph  Arch 

•■ 

North-Western    

Southern 

F.  Taylor    

South-Western    

Boroughs  (4). 

Great  Yarmouth 

King's  Lynn    

Norwich  (2) 1 

NORTHAMPTON  (7). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Eastern     

Mid          .... 

T.  L.  Hare 

1 

Sir  J.  C.  Colomb 

T.  Gibson  Bowles     

S.  Hoare    

4 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•• 

289,510 
49,318 
18,265 

1 100,970 

Sir  H.  Bullard 

E    A    r^)ba,nTiino" 

5 

4 

1 

•  • 

•• 

458,063 

1 

•  • 

•• 

65,499 
48,790 
46,723 
46,628 

Sir  J  Pender    

1 

1 
1 

Southern  

Hon.  E.  Douglas  Pennant. . 
IT    Tia.hoiip.liere                      .... 

Boroughs  (5). 

Northampton  (2) ] 

Peterborough 

N'RTH'MB'RL'ND  (8). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

Hexham    ....            .    . 

3 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•  • 

207,640 

I    70,872 

26,464 

C   G  A  Drucker 

1 

R  Purvis                          

ftiY*  TT.rlwarfl    frrpv 

4 

2 

1 

•• 

304,976 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

52,442 
51,587 
69,642 
59,701 

W.  C.  B.  Beaumont 

J  A  Pease   

•• 

Tyneside   

Wansheck 

C   Eenwick               

Boroughs  (4). 

Thomas  Burt     

•• 

4 

1 

•• 

•  • 

233,372 
40,133 

Newcastle-on-T'ne  (2)  | 

'PvTl  PTY1  mi  f.Tl 

Sir  C.  F.  Hamond    

W   T)    Crnddas          

u 
1 

1 

••    U86,324 
;:   ^    46.267 

R   S  Donkin     

NOTTINGHAM  (7). 
County  Divisions  (4). 

Sir  F  Milner     

3 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

. .  j    506,096 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•• 

. .  1      51,452 
. .  1      65,790 
. .  '      60,035 

Mansfield 

J  C   Williams .- 

Newark     ....          .... 

Hon.  H.  Finch  Hatton 

.T  E  Ellis        

1 

Rushcliffe 

. .  1  . .  1      66,617  1 

I       '       >      \                  1 

2 

2j.. 

.. 

•• 

233,894 
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NOTTINGHAM— C07Z. 
Boroughs  (5). 

Nottingham,  East 

South    .. 
West.... 

OXFORD  (4). 

County  Divisions  (3). 

Banbury,  or  N 

Henley,  or  S 

Woodstock,  or  M 

Borough  (1). 
Oxford   

E.  Bond 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

69,181 
60,487 
82,037 

Lord  H.  Bentinck    

J.  H.  Yoxall 

1 

•• 

A.  Brassev 

4 

3 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

445,599 

1 
1 
1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

43,861 
48,145 
50,464 

R.  Hermon  Hodge  

G.  H.  Morrell    

Viscount  Valentia    

G.  H.  Finch 

3 

1 

142,470 
45,741 

RUTLAND  (1). 
County  Division  (1). 
Rutland    

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

188,211 

1 

20,659 

SALOP  (5). 

County  Divisions  {4). 
Ludlow,  or  S 

R.  J.  More 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

55,920 
53,035 
54,178 
46,224 

Newport,  or  N 

Oswestry,  or  W 

Wellington,  or  M 

Borough  (i). 
Shrewsbury 

Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney 

Stanley  Leighton 

1 

1 

•• 

A.  H.  Brown 

H.  D.  Green,  Q.C 

E.  J.  Stanley     

2 
1 

2 

209,357 
26,967 

SOMERSET  (10). 
County  Divisions  {7). 
Bridgwater 

3 

2 

•• 

•• 

236,324 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

48,226 
50,152 
53,552 
53,418 
51,300 
48,122 

Eastern     

H.  Hobhouse     

J.  E.  Barlow 

Frome   

Northern 

Southern 

Wellington,  or  W 

Wells 

E.  H.  Llewellyn     ... 

1 

Edward  Strachey     

Sir  A.  Acland-Hood 

Hon.  G.  H.  JoUiffe 

Colonel  Wyndham  Murray. . 

E.  R.  Wodehouse 

Lieut. -Colonel  Welby 

1 

1 

: :  1 ; ; 

Boroughs  (5). 

Bath  (2) -[ 

Taunton    

..          _„,___    1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1  1  •• 
1  1 ! ! 

860,339 

1   54,550 

18,026 

1 

6 

2     2 

•• 

•• 

432,915 
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STAFFORD  (17). 
County  Divisions  (7). 

Burton Sidney  Evershed 

Handsworth     Sir  H.  Meysey  Thompson 


Kingswinford 

Leek 

Lichfield 

North-Western 
Western    


Boroughs  {10). 

Hanley 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Stafford 

Stoke-on-Trent    

Walsall 

Wednesbury     

West  Bromwich 

Wolverhampton,  E.    . . 
S.     .. 

w.  .. 


SUFFOLK  (8). 

County  Divisions  (<5). 

Eye,  or  N.E 

Lowestoft,  or  N 

Stowmarket,  or  N.  W. . 

Sudbury,  or  S 

Woodbridge,  or  S.E.   . 


Boroughs  (5).  . 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Ipswich  (2)    


Rt.  Hon.  A.  Staveley  Hill 

Charles  Bill 

Thos.  Courtenay  Warner 

James  Heath     

Hamar  A.  Bass 


W.  Woodall  

W.  Allen     

C.  E.  Shaw    

D.  H.  Coghill    

S.Gedge 

W  D.  Green 

J.  Ernest  Spencer    

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler. 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  . . . 
Sir  A.  Hickman    


F  S.  Stephenson 

H.  S.  Foster 

I.  Malcolm     

Sir  W.  CuthbertQuilter, 
Captain  Pretyman   


Viscount  Chelsea. 
D.  F.  Goddard  . . . 
Sir  C.  Dalrymple. 


H.  C.  Leigh-Bennet 


SURREY  (22). 

County  Divisioyis  (6). 
Chertsey,  or  N.W.  . . . 

Epsom,  or  M T.  T.  Bucknill 

Guildford,  or  S.W Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick 

Kingston T.  S.  Cox    

Reigate,  or  S.E Hon.  H.  Cubitt 

Wimbledon,  or  N.E.  . .     Cosmo  Bonsor 


J  '  2; 


50. 
P. 


58,640 
84,782 
47,665 
56,711 
52,006 
63,166 
56,546 


419,516 

86,845 
54,184 
20,270 
75,352 
71,791 
69,083 
59,489 
54,511 
57,096 
62,718 


1,030,855 


54,825 
61,654 
55,099 
55,655 
56,539 


283,772 

16,630 
57,360 

357,762 


j  61,968 

I  70,103 

I  67,722 

85,367 

64,453 

69,236 

418,849 
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SURREY— c(m. 

Boroughs  {16). 

John  Burns 

1 

1 

97,204 
83,272 
88,932 
88,482 
96,952 

102,697 
70,856 
78,919 
62,516 
68,411 
69,040 
66,628 
82,898 
73,662 
66,770 

113,233 

Camberwell,  Dulwich.. 

North    .. 

„            Peckham. 

Clapliam  "..... 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple 

Major  Dalbiac 

F.  G.  Banbury 

P.  M,  Thornton    

C.  T.  Ritchie 

Lambeth,  Brixton 

„          Kennington. 

North    ..... 

„          Norwood    . . 

Newington,  Walworth. 

West  .... 

Southwark,  Bermondsy 

Rotherhithe 

West 

Wandsworth    

SUSSEX  (9). 

County  Divisions  {6). 
Chichester,  or  S.W.    . . 

Eastbourne,  or  S 

East  Grinstead,  or  N. . . 

Horsham,  or  N. W 

Lewes,  or  M 

Rye,  or  E 

Boroughs  (5). 

Brighton  (2) | 

Hastings  

Hon.  E.  Hubbard    

F.  L.  Cook 

H.  M.  Stanley 

C.  E.  Tritton     

1 
1 

J.  Bailey     

Captain  Cecil  Norton 

A.  Lafone 

J.  C.  Macdona 

R.  K.  Causton 

H.  Kimber    

1 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot 

Admiral  E.  Field 

18 

3 

1 

•• 

•  • 

1,698,816 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

54,357 
66,468 
52,525 
52,977 
64,026 
57,090 

G.  J.  Goschen,  jun 

J.  H.  Johnstone    

Sir  H.  Fletcher     

A.  M  Brookfield 

G.  W.  E.  Loder    

6 

1 
1 
1 

•• 

•  • 

347,443 

j- 142,121 
60,878 

Bruce  Wentworth    

W.  L.  Shadwell    

WARWICK  (14). 

County  Divisions  [4). 

Nuneaton,  or  N.E 

Rugby,  or  S.E 

Stratf'rd-on-A.,  or  S.W. 
Tamworth,  or  N 

F.  A.  Newdigate  

9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

550,442 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

53,280 
49,130 
46,440 
54,134 

Hon.  R.  G.  Verney 

Colonel  Milward 

P.  A.  Muntz 

4 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

202,984 
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WARWICK— con 
Boroughs  {10). 

Aston  Manor    

Birm'gham,  Bordesley 
Central  .. 

.      „        -     East 

„             Edgbaston 
-     North    .  . . 

„             South 

West   .... 
Coventry  

1  Captain  Grice-Hutchinson . . 
Jesse  Collings    

|.      j 

1  i:: 

1    ! 

1  . . 

68,639 
82,863 
59,099 
65,683 
67,682 
62,948 
70,334 
69,508 
54,743 
39,102 

E.  Parkes 

Sir  B.  Stone 

1         .. 

1 
,1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

G.  Dixon    

Alderman  Kenrick  

J.  Powell  Williams 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain    . . 

..        .. 

C.  J   ]\Iurrav 

1         .. 

Warwick  &  Leamington 

WESTMORLAND  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

Appleby,  or  N 

Kendal,  or  S 

Hon.  A.  Lyttelton    

Sir  Joseph  Savory    

Captain  J.  F.  Bagot 

Sir  J.  D.  Poynder     

A.  Hopkinson    

7     .. 

7 

•• 

•• 

843,585 

1     .. 

1     .. 

•• 

31,176 
34,922 

, 

2     .. 

•• 

•• 

66,098 

WILTS  (6). 

County  Divisions  (5). 
Chippenham,  or  N.  W. . . 
Cricklade,  or  N 

1     .. 

1 

•• 

•• 

44,356 
59,414 
48,267 
52,669 
42,901 

Devizes,  or  E 

A  E   Goulding 

1     .. 
1     .. 
1     .. 

Westbury,  or  W 

Captain  Chaloner    . . 

Wilton,  or  S 

Viscount  Folkestone   

Mr  Allhusen 

Borough  (1). 
Salisbury 

4     .. 
1     .. 

1 

247,607 
17,362 

WORCESTER  (8). 

County  Divisions  (5). 
Bewdley,  or  W 

'-" 

5     .. 

1 

264,969 

A   Baldwin    

1     .. 
1     .. 

1 

1 

1\ 

•• 

•• 

52,018 
48,281 
59,357 
49,538 
58.437 

Droitwich,  or  M 

Eastern 

Evesham,  "or  S 

Northern i 

R.  B.  Martin 

J.  A.  Chamberlain    

Colonel  C.  W.  Long 

J  W.Wilson '  . 

1 

I 

Boroughs  (3). 

Dudley........ 

Kidderminster     

Worcester    

i 

Brooke  Robinson j  : 

A.  F.  Godson,  Q.C ] 

Hon.  G.  H.  Allsopp |  3 

2     .. 

L  r.. 

L     .. 

L     .. 

3 

. .  1 

. .  I    267,681 

90,223 

26,905 

. .  1      42.899 

I             1 

t 

> 

3     .. 

•• 

427,658 

31 
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YORKSHIRE  (52). 
County  Divisions  {26). 
East  Riding : 

Buekrose 

Holderness   

Howdenshire    

North  Riding : 
Cleveland 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Sir  A.  Holden   -  - 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•• 

50,676 
41,479 
49,627 

55,917 
54,450 
57,191 
54,781 

48,470 
78,844 
59,344 
73,157 
64,632 
73,254 
65,160 
63,263 
65,219 
72,013 
66,779 
61,746 
49,252 
54,925 
78,578 
62,166 
58,213 
63,192 
57,402 

Commander  Bethell    

Captain  W.  H.  Wilson-Todd. 

A  E  Pease    

1 
1 

Richmond     

J.  Hutton 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ThirskandMalton.... 
Whitby 

J  G  Lawson    

E.  W.  Beckett 

West  Riding : 

Barkeston  Ash     

Barnsley  , 

Colonel  Gunter 

J  Walton 

Colne  Valley    

Doncaster 

Sir  J.  Kitson 

F.  W.  Fison 

1 

Elland   

Alderman  T.  Wayman    

Sir  F.  Mappin 

Hallamshire     

Holmfirth     

H  J  Wilson 

Keighley   

J.  Briee 

Morlej^ 

A  E  Hutton 

Nornianton 

B  Pickard 

Osgoldcross 

Otley 

M.  D'Arcy  Wyvill    

1 

Pudsey 

Ripon     

J  L  Wharton 

1 

Rotherham 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  . . 
F  Flannery 

Shipley 

Skipton 

Sowerby    

Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Mellor,  Q.C.. 
T  P.  Whittaker 

•• 

1 
1 

Spen  Valley 

Boroughs  (26). 
East  Riding : 

Hull,  Central 

„      East    

„      West   

Sir  H.  S.  King 

9 

1 
1 

15 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1,579,730 

65,565 
55,492 
78,603 

98,899 
33,776 

1   66,984 

65,847 
79,545 
70,969 
72,983 

J-   82,863 

96,495 

J.  T.  Firbank    

C  H  Wilson 

North  Riding : 

Middlesbrough     . . 

Scarborough     

York  (2) .' 

West  Riding : 
Bradford,  Central    

East    

West    

Dewsbury 

J.  H.  Wilson 

J.  C.  Rickett 

J.  G.  Butcher    

1 

1 
1 

Sir  F.  Lockwood,  Q.C 

J.  M.  L.  Wanklyn    

Capt.  The  Hon.  R.  F.  GreviUe 
E,  Flower 

Mark  Oldroyd 

1 
1 

1 

Halifax  (2)     / 

Huddersfield    

A.  Billson 

A.  Arnold   ...                  ... 

1 

Sir  J.  T.  Woodhouse    
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Constituencies. 

_^_ 

YORKSHIRE— con. 
West  Riding : 

Leeds,  Central 

East 

Members. 

Politics. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

> 

J 

1 

Liberal  U. 
Nationalist. 

1 

G.  W.  Balfour 

1 

1 

1 

1 

RQ 1  .q«=i 

T.  R,  Leuty  ....            

i 

64,609 
81,547 
70,018 
82,197 
16,407 
72,462 
67,083 
66,461 
63,.S02 
54,935 
37,269 

„       North    

„       South    

West   

Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson 

J.  L.  Walton,  Q.C 

Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Gladstone 
T.  W.  Nussey    

1 

Pontefract 

Sheffield,  Attercliffe   . . 
„         Brightside  . . 

„         Central    

„         Ecclesall 

„         Hallam    

Wakefield 

Battv  Lanaflev 

F.  Maddison 

Sir  Howard  Vincent    

Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett    . . 

C.  B.  Stuart- Wortley 

Viscount  Milton 

Professor  R.  C.  Jebb    

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst     . . 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Mowbray   . . 
J  G  Talbot 

1 
1 
1 

UNIVERSITIES  (5). 
Cambridge  (2) | 

Oxford  (2) 1 

London 

20 

28 

4 

•• 

•• 

3,193,176 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

1 

•• 

.... 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

ANGLESEY  (1). 
County  Division  (i). 

Ancrlp^PV 

4 

•• 

1 

•  • 

•• 

.... 

1 

50,079 

WATiF.S. 

E  J.  Griffiths   

BRECON  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 
Brecon 

C  Morley 

1 

54,550 

CARDIGAN  (1). 
County  Division  (1). 

1 

62,596 

CARMARTHEN  (3). 
County  Divisions  (2). 
Ea,<;tpm 

Abel  Thomas     

1 

*■ 

1 

1 

.. 

. .  i      49,185 

Western    

Borough  (I). 
Carmarthen  Group 

T  Tjlovd  Moraran 

. .     . .        46.926 

Sir  J.  J.  Jenkins 

. ^■•'i    ■ 

••  1  -- 

..2 

1 

. .     . .  ;      96,061 
. .     . .  '      34,513 

•• 

' 

•• 

. .  :    130,745 

1 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

ll. 

.if 

01 

o 
O 

'3 

1 

2 

3 

•1 

CARNARVON  (3). 
County  Divisions  {2). 

Arfon,  or  N 

Eifion,  or  S 

Borough  (1). 
Carnarvon  Group    

DENBIGH  (3). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

W.  Jones    

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

.. 

45,822 

49.  RQR 

J  B  Roberts     

D.  Llovd  George 

. .     „,„_„  1 

•• 

2 
1 

88,648 
29,577 



3 

•• 

•  • 

118,225 

1 

1 

•• 

47,317 
46,417 

Western    

J  H  Roberts 

Borough  (1). 
Denbigh  Group   

FLINT  (2). 

County  Division  (1). 

Flint 

Borough  (1). 
Flint  Group 

W.  T.  Howell    

1 

2 

•• 

.. 

93,734 
24,216 

Samuel  Smith 

1 

.2 

•  • 

117,950 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

.. 

63,034 
23,251 

J  H  Lewis  . 

GLAMORGAN  (10). 
County  Divisions  (<5). 
Eastern     

Alfred  Thomas 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

76,285 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

72,465 
55,261' 
60,968 
68,720 
75,337 

Gower,  or  W 

Mid    

D.  D.  Randall 

S.  T,  Evans   

Rhondda  

W.  Abraham 

Southern 

1 

Boroughs  (5). 
Cardiff  Group 

Merthyr  Tydvil    . . . .  | 

Swansea  District     

Town     

MERIONETH  (1). 
Coimty  Division  (1). 
Merioneth    

J.  M.  Maclean 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

332,751 

132,163 

1 104,008 

63,140 
57,566 

D.  A.  Thomas    . .              

W.  Pritchard  Morgan 

D.  Brynmor  Jones 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn     . . . . 
T.  E.  Ellis 

1 

1 

3 

7 

•• 

•• 

689,628 

1 

•• 

•• 

49,204 
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Constituencies. 


Members. 


Politics. 


t^       3        S 


MONTGOMERY  (2).     \ 
County  Division  (i). 

Montgomery    A.  C.  Humphreys  Owen. . . . 

Borough  (1).  ' 

Montgomery  Group    . .    Major  E.  P.  Jones 


PEMBROKE  (2). 
County  Division  (1). 

Pembroke 

Borough  (1). 
Pembroke  Group     . . 


RADNOR  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 
Radnor 


ABERDEEN  (4). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

Eastern     

Western    


Boroughs  (2). 

Aberdeen,  North . 

South. 


W.  R.  Davies    

Lieut. -General  Laurie 


P.  C.  Milbank 


SCOTLAND. 


T.  R.  Buchanan    . . . 
Dr.  R.  Farquharson 


Captain  D.  V.  Pirie. 
Professor  J.  Bryce   . 


ARGYLL  (1). 

County  Division  {1). 
Argyll    


D.  Nicol. 


AYR  (4). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Northern Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane 

Southern Sir  W.  Arrol 


Boroughs  {2). 

Ayr  Group    » . . . 

Kilmarnock  Group . . . 


C.  L.  Orr-Ewing 
Colonel  Denny.. 


40,214 
17,789 


58,003 


53,921 
35,204 
89,125 


21,791 


79,926 
65,210 

145,136 
59,992 
61,631 


266,759 


61,183 


1  j 
1  I 


2  I  .. 


I      75,801 
1      88,785 

!  164,586 
46,200 
79,828 


290,614 
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Constituencies. 

Members.  ' 

1" 

t 

1 

Liberal.        1  „ 
Liberal  U.    |  g 

8. 

§ 

Parnellite.   | 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

BANFF  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 
Banff , 

BERWICK  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 

Sir  W.  Wedderburn     

H.  J.  Tennant 



1 

52,663 

1 

1 

1 
2 

•• 

32,368 

BUTE  (1). 

Coimty  Division  (1). 
Bute 

A.  G.  Murray     

1 

18,217 

CAITHNESS  (2). 
County  Division  (i). 
Caithness            

Dr  G  B  Clark     

•• 

•  • 

•• 

28,587 
18,103 

Borough  (i). 
Wick  Group     

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  (1). 
County  Division  (i). 
Clackmannan  &  Kinross 

DUMBARTON  (1). 
County  Division  [1). 
Dumbarton 

T.  C.  Hedderwick 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour    .... 
A.  Wylie    



•• 

46,690 

1 

44,309 

1 

77,446 

DUMFRIES  (2). 
County  Division  (1). 
Dumfries 

R.  Souttar 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

55,290 
26,183 

Borough  (1). 
Dumfries  Group 

EDINBURGH  (6). 
Comity  Division  (i). 
Midlothian  

Sir  R.  T.  Reid,  Q.C 

Sir  T.  D.  G.  Carmichael. . . . 
W.  Mc.Ewan     

.. 

2 

•• 

•  • 

- 

81,473 

•• 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

86,839 

63,892 
61,931 
82,337 
53,565 
84,770 

Boroughs  {5). 
Edinburgh,  Central    . . 

East     .... 

South  .... 

West    .... 
Leith  Group     

Robert  Wallace    

1  1  .- 

R.  Cox    

1 

Sir  L.  Mc.Iver 

1 

R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson    

•• 

1 

■• 

4 

2 

•• 

432,834 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics.           1 

US 

3 

Liberal  U. 
Nationalist. 

1 

ELGIN  &  NAIRN  (2). 
County  Division  (1). 

Elgin  and  Nairn 

Borough  (1).            i 
Elgin  Group     

FIFE  (4). 

County  Divisions  {2). 

J.  E.  Gordon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

a7  fii  9. 

A.  Asher,  Q.C 

3.S.292 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  Q.C. 
A  Birrell    

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

70,905 

.. 

1 
1 

•• 

50,996 

58,458 

Western          

Boroughs  (2). 

Kirkcaldy  Group     

St.  Andrews  Group     . . 

FORFAR  (4). 

County  Division  (J). 
Forfar 

J.  H.  Dalziel 

2 

1 

1 

•• 

109,454 
36,901 
18,941 

H.  T.  Anstruther 

Capt  J  Sinclair   



3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

•• 

•• 

165,296 

67,515 

]■  153,051 
58,055 

Boroughs  (5). 

Dundee  (2)    -[ 

Montrose  Group 

HADDINGTON  (1). 
County  Division  (1). 
Haddington    

Tf.    R.nViprtcjon                

R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C 

J  E  B  Baillie 

.. 

4 

•• 

•• 

278,621 

1 

1 

1 

37,429 

INVERNESS  (2). 
County  Division  [1). 

•• 

.. 

69,829 
1      28.071 

Borough  (1). 
Inverness  Group 

KINCARDINE  (1). 
County  Division  (1). 
Kincardine 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT  (1) 

County  Division  (i). 

Kirkcudbright 

R    T?   Finlav                  

i 

i 

;       1 

•• 

1 

•• 

. .        97,900 

1 

34,438 

tli  r  M   Stewart 

1 

1.. 

l' 

32,670 

1 

I 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

1 

Politics. 

Iti 

> 
t 

2 
Z 
3 

1 

§ 

LANARK  (13).                 i 
County  Divisions  (6).  1 
Govan                            .  .    .<   •Tohn  Wilson 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

" 

•• 

78,512 
71,258 
85,035 
75,019 
77,136 
52,032 

Mid    

J.  Caldwell 

1  •• 

North-Eastern     

North- Western    

Partick 

Provost  Colville    

J.  G.  Holburn   

J.  Parker  Smith    

J.  H.  C.  Hozier 

1 

Southern  

Boroughs  (7). 
Glasgow,  Blackfriars  & 
Hutcheson- 

town 

„         Bridgeton 

„         Camlachie    . . 

Central   

College 

St.  Rollox     . . 
„        Tradeston     . . 

LINLITHGOW  (1). 
County  Division  (1). 
Linlithgow   

A.  D.  Provand 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

•  • 

438,992 

73,784 
81,396 
71,157 
75,379 
98,047 
94,569 
70,649 

Sir  C.  Cameron    

Alexander  Cross    

•• 

J.  G.  A.  Baird    

1 
1 
1 

Sir  J.  Maxwell 

Faithfull  Begg 

A.  C.  Corbett 

A.  Ure    ' 

4 

6 

3 

•  • 

1,003,973 

1 

46,955 

ORKNEY  AND  SHET- 
LAND (1). 
County  Division  (i). 
Orkney  and  Shetland  . . 

•  PEEBLES  AND  SEL- 
KIRK (1). 
County  Division  (1). 
Peebles  and  Selkirk   . . 

PERTH  (3). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Eastern    

Western 

Sir  L.  Lyell 

1 

54,807 

W.  Thorburn    

Sir  J.  Kinloch  

1 

19,074 

1 

i' 

•• 

•• 

43,645 
47,916 

Sir  D.  Currie 

Borough  (1).            ! 
Perth  , 

R.Wallace    

•• 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

91,561 
Q9  899 

"'"'  1 

•• 

2 

1 

•• 

121,460 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Liberal.        |  ^ 
Liberal  U.   ,  | 
Nationalist.    ' 
Parnellite. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

RENFREW  (4). 

County  Divisions  [2). 

Eastern 

Western    

M.  H.  Shaw-Stewart    

C.  B.  Renshaw  . . 

1 

1 

i 

66,137 
56,622 

Boroughs  (2). 

Greenock 

Paisley 

Sir  T.  Sutherland    

Sir  W.  Dunn    

"  \  "      " 

2 

122,759 
63,096 
66,418 

1 

1 

..     .. 

ROSS  &  CR'M'RTY  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 

Ross  and  Cromarty    . . 

ROXBURGH  (2). 

Cotmty  Division  (1). 
Roxburgh   

J.  G.  Weir 

* " 

2 

1 

1 

..     .. 

252,273 

1 

71,432 

Earl  of  Dalkeith 

.... 

1 

i 
1 

34,537 
42,244 

Borough  (1). 
Hawick  Group 

STIRLING  (3). 

County  Division  (1). 
Stirling   

Thomas  Shaw   

1 

•  •  1  •• 

J.  Mc.Killop 

i 

1 

1 

76,781 

1 

1 

86,293 

65,346 
39,987 

Boroughs  (2). 

Falkirk  Group 

Stirling  Group     

SUTHERLAND  (1). 

County  Division  (l). 
Sutherland 

WIGTOWN  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 

J.  Wilson    

1 

i 

H.  Campbell-Bannerman   . . 
J  G  Mc  Leod  

1 

1 

1 

1 

191,626 

1 

1 

21,267 

Sir  H.  E.  Maxwell  

1 

Sir  Wm.  Priestley   

T    A     PamTibpn 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35,989 

UNIVERSITIES  (2). 
Edinbro'  &  St;  Andrews. 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.' 

1 
1 

J  .  .   ',  .    ; 

2 

..|..i..|..i 

111' 
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Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

1 

S 

1 

J5 

1 

ANTRIM  (8). 

County  Divisions  (4). 
Eastern                   

lEELAND. 

Captain  J.  Mc.Cahnont 

The  Hon.  R.  Torrens  O'Neill 

Colonel  H.  Mc.Calmont 

W.  G.  E.  Macartney    

G.  W.  Wolff 

1 

1 
1 
1 

" 

•• 

•• 

•• 

52,032 
50,027 
51,090 
51,887 

Mid    

Northern 

Southern 

Boroughs  (4). 
Belfast,  East 

4 

1 

1 
1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

205,036 

85,661 
67,585 
58,508 
61,360 

„      North   

„      South    

„     West 

Sir  J  H.  Haslett 

H.  0.  Arnold  Foster    

D.  Plunket  Barton,  Q.C.     . . 
Colonel  Saunderson 

E.  Me.Hugh 

ARMAGH  (3). 

County  Divisions  (3). 
Mid 

7 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

478,150 

1 
1 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

45,264 
49,157 
43,219 

Northern 

Southern 

CARLOW  (1). 

County  Division  (1). 
Carlow 

2 

•• 

.. 

1 

•• 

137,640 

1 

40,936 

CAVAN  (2). 

County  Divisions  {2). 
Eastern     

S.  Young    

1 
1 

54,402 
57,515 

Western    

J  P  Farrell              

CLARE  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Eastern     

Western    

W.  Redmond     

* 

•  • 

2 

.• 

111,917 

1 

61,196 
63,287 

Major  Jameson     

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1     1 

124,483 
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Parliamentary 
Population, 
1891.             1 

1 

Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

1  " 

1     ^ 

O    1  J 

;3  1 

1 

CORK  (9). 

County  Divisions  (7). 

Eastern     

Mid    

Northern 

North-Eastern     

Southern 

Captain  Donelan . . 

Doctor  C.  Tanner 1  . . 

J.  C.  Flynn    

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

49,700 
49,462 
49,248 
49,873 
47,215 
47,030 
48,623 

W.  Abraham 

Edward  Barry  .... 

South-Eastern     

Western    

Dr.  Commins    

■* 

■ ' 

■  • 

J.  Gilhooly    

Boroughs  (2). 
Cork  (2) 1 

DONEGAL  (4). 

County  Divisions  (4). 
Eastern     

J.  F.  X.  O'Brien   

Maurice  Healy 

■  ■ 

'  * 

7 

1 
1 

9 



341,151 

-   97,281 

Arthur  O'Connor 

T.  B.  Curran 

— -- 

438,432 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

45,417 
46,248 
46,624 
47,346 

Northern 

Southern 

Western    

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill 

T.  D.  Sullivan 

DOWN  (5). 

County  Divisions  (4). 

Eastern     

Northern 

J.  A.  Rentoul     

•  • 

4 

•• 

185,635 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

52,274 
54,179 
51,652 
50,890 

Colonel  Waring 

Southern     

M.  Mc.Cartan   

Western    

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Hill.. 
P.  G.  Carvill 

1 

•• 

•  • 

Borough  (1). 
Newry   

3 

.. 

•  • 

1 

1 

208,995 
13,691 

DUBLIN  (6). 

County  Divisions  {2). 

Northern 

Southern 

J  J  Clancy  

3 

•• 

.. 

2 

•• 

222,686 

1 

75,009 
74,491 

Hon.  Horace  Plunkett    

1 

•• 

_ 

•• 

Boroughs  {4). 

Dublin,  College  Green. . 

„       Dublin  Harbour 

„       St.  Patrick's   . . 

„       St.  Stphn's  Gr'n 

1 

•• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

149,500 

67,923 
71,530 
64,611 
65,652 

. .    .  -  1  . . 

William  Field           

W  Kenny 

1  , 

1 

•• 

1 

•r 

419,216 
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Constituencies. 

1                       Members. 

Politics. 

!    ^. 

•43 

1 

S 

i 

ft 

Parliaments 
Populatior 
1891. 

FERMANAGH  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

Northern 

Southern  

'  Richard  M.  Dane     

J.  Jordan    

1 

.. 

1  •  • 

1 
1 

.. 

37,799 
36,371 

GAL  WAY  (5). 

County  Divisions  (4). 
Conneniara 

W.  O'Malley 

. .  1  . .  1  . . 

I 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

74,170 

1 

1 
1 

1 

•• 

50,503 
49,083 
51,924 
46,243 

Eastern     

Northern 

J.  Roche     

D.  Kilbride    

Southern  

D.  Sheehy 

Borough  (1). 
Galway 

J.  Pinkerton 

.. 

•• 

•  • 

4 
1 

197,753 
16,959 

KERRY  (4). 

Cmtnty  Divisions  (4). 
Eastern     

Hon.  J.  B.  Roche 

M  Flavin            .    . 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

5 

214,712 

.. 

.. 

. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

•• 

44,437 
43,417 
45,588 
45,694 

Northern 

Southern  

T.  J.  Farrell 

Western    

Sir  T.  H.  G.  Esmonde 

C.  J.  Engledew 

.. 

•  • 

KILDARE  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

179,136 

1 

1 

32,925 
37,281 

Southern 

M.  J.  Minch 

KILKENNY  (3). 
County  Divisions  {2). 
Northern 

P  Mc  Dermott 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

2 

.. 

70,206 

1 
1 

•  • 

35,645 
37,894 

Southern  

Borough  (J). 
Kilkenny 

P.  O'Brien 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

73,539 
13,722 

1 

KING'S  COUNTY  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Birr    

•• 

.- 

•  • 

2 

1 

87,261 

B.  C.MoUoy. 

1 

1 
1 

33,992 
31,571 

Tullamore     

Dr.  J  F  Fox                              ■     1 

, 

•  4 

•• 

1 

2 

•• 

65,563 

. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

0) 

t 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

LEITRIM  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 
North    

P.  A.  Mc.Hugh 

\ 

1     . .        39,235 

1       ,  .           SQ  !-<ft;-^ 

South     

LIMERICK  (3). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

J.  Tully 

' 

•  • 

•• 

2 

•• 

78,618 

1 
1 

•• 

55,912 
56,865 

^A7acfprn 

W  Austin    

Borough  (1). 

F  A  O'Keefe    

•• 

2 
1 

112,777 
46,135 

LONDONDERRY  (3). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

R.  J.  Atkinson,  Q.C 

Sir  T  Lea 

•  • 

•• 

3 

158,912 

1 

1 

•• 

59,824 
58,985 

RniThViprn 

Borough  (i), 
Londonderry    

LONGFORD  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 

E   F  V  Knox           

1 

" 

1 

1 

118,809 
33,200 

Justin  McCarthy     

Hon  E.  Blake 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

152,009 

26,735 
25,912 

SnnfViprn 

LOUTH  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Timothy  M.  Healy 

R.  M'Ghee     

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

52,647 

1 
1 

37,571 
33,467 

.  . 

MAYO  (4). 

County  Divisions  (4). 

Eastern 

Northern , 

Southern 

Western 

T/-.V.n  "nillnn 

.. 

1 

^ 

71,038 

i 

1 

52.454 

"n    Prillv                                

1     . .        53,662 

' 

1     . .        55,987 

Dr.  Robert  Ambrose    

.. 

..    .. 

1     . .        56,931 

•• 

..  1  .. 

4     .. 

219,034 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

1 

13 

t3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

MEATH  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

J.  Gibney  

1 

1 

38,854 
38,133 

J.  H.  Parnell     

MONAGHAN  (2). 
County  Divisions  {2). 
Northern 

D  MacAleese    . . 

i 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1    1 

76,987 

1 
1 

•• 

43,536 
42,670 

Southern 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY  (2) 

County  Divisions  (2). 

Leix 

M.  A.  MacDonnell   

E.  Crean    

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

86,206 

1 

1 

•• 

32,060 
32,823 

Ossory   

ROSCOMMON  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

J.  J.  O'Kelly 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

64,883 

1 

1 

56,706 
57,691 

Southern 

J.  P.  Hayden     

SLIGO  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

B.  CoUery 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

114,397 

1 
1 

•• 

48,686 
49,327 

Southern 

Thomas  Curran    

T.  J.  Condon 

•• 

•• 

TIPPER ARY  (4). 
County  Divisions  (4). 
Eastern     

•• 

2 

98,013 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•• 

44,738 
43,900 
43,425 
41,125 

Mid    

J  F  Hogan 

Northern 

P.  J.  O'Brien     

Southern 

F  Mandeville 

TYRONE  (4). 

County  Divisions  (4). 

Eastern     

Mid    

Northern 

Southern 

B.  C.  Duggan 

I 

•  • 

.. 

4     .. 

173,188 

1 
1 

'* 

'■    44,760 
■43,404 

-  42,403 
:•'  40^834 

G.  Murnaghan 

Serjeant  Hemphill 

T.W.Russell 

/r 

•  1- 

i' 

" 

1 

1 

2 

171,401 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Constituencies. 

Members. 

Politics. 

Parliamentary 

Population, 

1891. 

1 

$ 

1 

13 

Nationalist. 
Parnellite. 

WATERFORD  (3). 
County  Divisions  {2). 
Eastern     

P.  J.  Powe 
J.  J.  Shee 

J.  E.  Redn 

r    

1 
i 

1   1  .. 
1 

33,347 
37,191 

Western    

'  *  1  " 

Borough  (1). 
Waterford     

WESTMEATH  (2). 
County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

lond     . . . 

... 

!  •• 

•  • 

.. 

2 

1 

70,638 
27,713 

J.  Tuite 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

98,251 

1 
1 

•• 

33,735 
31,374 

Southern 

D.  Sullivan 

WEXFORD  (2). 

County  Divisions  (2). 
Northern 

•• 

2 

.. 

65,109 

Thomas  J. 
Peter  Ffrer 

Healy... 

1 
1 

•• 

55,357 
56,421 

Southern  

ich 

WICKLOW  (2) 

County  Divisions  (2). 
Eastern     

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

111,778 

W.  J.  Corb( 
James  O'Cc 

3t 

1 

31,382 
30,754 

Western    

mnor   . .  . 

•• 

1 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Dublin  University  (2)  ■ 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

62,136 

W.  E.  Leek 
E.  Carson, 

1        1        i 

.... 

^.0.  ... 



1 

2 

•• 

..    .. 

..,     .... 

STATE   OF   PARTIES. 

England. 

Scotland 

.      Wales.       Ireland. 

Total. 

Liberals 

118 

293 

53 

1 

40       ,       22                  1 

19       i         7                17 

13               1                4 

70 

..       j       ..              11 

184 

341 

63 

71 

11 

Conservatives    

Liberal  Unionists    

Nationalists 

Parnellites 

465 

i                ' 
72             30            103 

1 

670 

480 
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HOUSE     OF     COMMONS. 

PROFESSIONS    OF    MEMBERS. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  professions  and  mercantile  positions  of 
the  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  total  number  here  represented  exceeds  those 
elected ;  this  is  brought  about  by  duplicate  qualifications. 

Bankers  and  financiers  26 

Barristers  (in  or  out  of  practice)  and  Q.C.s  131 

Brewers  and  distillers  and  wine  merchants  19 

Builder  and  architect    1 

Civil  and  mining  engineers  12 

Colliery  proprietors  and  coal  merchants    15 

Diplomatists  and  Government  officials  9 

Estate  agents  and  accountants    4 

Farmers  and  agriculturists  15 

Gentry  and  landowners    105 

Hotel  proprietors  2 

Ironmasters  and  metal  merchants 15 

Labour  representatives 12 

Manufacturers  and  spinners 54 

Medical  profession    11 

Merchants 35 

Military  and  naval  officers  (forty-six  active  service)...  119 

Newspaper  proprietors  and  journalists  31 

Peers'  sons  and  brothers 41 

Printers  and  booksellers  • 7 

Professors  of  Universities  and  lecturers 10 

Railway  contractors ^ 

Shipowners  and  builders • 18 

Solicitors  (in  or  out  of  practice)  19 

Stock  and  share  brokers  "^ 

Shopkeepers  and  traders 16 

Schoolmasters    ^ 

Professions  not  stated  ^ 
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THE  GENEEAL 

Eeturn  of  Charges  made  to  Candidates  at  the  General 
(hath  exclusive  and  inclusive  of  Beturni^ig  Officers'  Charges) 

GRAND 


Number  of 

Polling  Districts 

and  Stations. 


Districts. 


England 
&  Wales . 

Scotland    . 

Ireland  . . . 


7,042 

777 
514 


Total 


8,333 


Number  of 
Polling 
Booths 
held  in 
School- 
rooms. 


8,823  6,929 

1,391  1,060 

1,051  271 


11,265 


8,260 


Returning  Officers'  Charges. 


Cost  of 
Polling  Booths. 


£         s.  d. 

21,893     0  5 

1,906  19  8 

1,920     2  4  J 


25,720    2    5^ 


Cost  of  Dies, 

Ballot  Papers, 

Boxes,  Advertising, 

Placards, 

Stationery,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 

13,696  15  5 

1,739  1  9 

1,774  8  7 


17,210    5    9 


England 
&  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland.. 


Total  Expenses  of  Candidates,  exclusive  of  Returning  Officers' 
Charges. 


Agents. 


Clerks  and 
Messengers. 


£   s.  d.   £   s.  d. 
117,406  18  10^'68,623  13  5 


29,191  2  10 
4,505  11  11 


12,161  9  IJ 
1,641  14  11 


Total..  151,103  13     7^^82,426  17     5^259,174  12  11^13,659    4    3 


Printing, 
Advertising, 
Stationery, 


and  Telegrams. 
13. 


£  S.  d. 

222,779  5  5^ 

30,873  2  4 

5,522  5  2 


Public 
Meetings. 


Committee 
Rooms. 


£       s.  d. 

11,042  15  4 

2,495     7  4 

121     1  7 


£        s.  d. 

21,397    2  3 

2,223  14  7^ 

341  18  6 


23,962  15    4^ 


Number  of  Electors  on  Register  : 

England  and  Wales   4,959,806 

Scotland   634,162 

Ireland 736,552 


Total 6,330,520 


Maximum  Scale  allowed  by  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1883  : 

England  and  Wales £797,492 

Scotland 127,570 

Ireland    100,145 


Total £1,025,207 


*  Note. — The  Averages  in  Column  21  have  been  calculated  from,  the  Totals  of 
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ELECTION,  1895. 

Election,  in  1895,  specifying  the  Total  Expenses  of  Candidates 
in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
SUMMARY. 


Returning  Officers'  Charges. 


Cost  of  Presiding 

Officers, 

Clerks,  Counting 

Clerks,  &c. 

6. 


£        s.  d. 

48,520  17  7 

8,840  14  8 

2,694     4  6 


60,055  16    9 


Fee  charged  by 

Returning 

Officer  or  his 

Official. 

7. 


£  S.  d. 

17,158  15  3 

2,030  8  9 

1,416  0  0 


20,605     4    0 


All  other  Charges 

of  the 

Returning 

Officer. 

8. 

£         S. 

d. 

6,393  13 

9 

999  19 

1 

524  11 

2 

7,918    4 

0 

Total. 


£       S.  d. 

126,099  19  3 

17,946    4  1 

11,643  14  6:1 


155,689  17  lOJ 


Total  Returning 
Officers'   Charges 

as  Paid, 

whether  reduced 

by  Taxation 

or  otherwise. 


10. 

£  S.  d. 

124,927  11  9 

17,946    4  1 

13,867  15  6^ 


156,741  11    ^ 


Total  Expenses  of  Candidates,  exclusive  of 
Returning   Officers'  Charges. 


Miscellaneous 
Matters. 


£       s.  d. 

39,517    0  0 

6,226  19  11 

1,376  12  10 


47,120  12    9 


Personal 
Expenses. 


17. 


Total 
Expenses. 


18. 


£   s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

33,149  13  10  514,025  2  3 

4,957  14  4i  88,129  10  6^ 

1,821  11  2J  15,841  14  10^ 


39,928  19  5   617,996  7  8 


Total  Expense 

of  Candidates, 

inclusive  of 

Returning  Officers 

Charges  Paid. 


Number  of 

Votes 

Polled  by 

Candidates. 


£         s.  d. 

638,952  14  0 

106,075  14  7^ 

28,304  11  7i 


773,333    0    3 


3,190,826 
455,729 
220,505 


ftro 


od: 


21. 

s.  d. 
*3  10 

*4  7| 

*3  li 


3,867,060     *3  8f 


Members : 

England  and  Wales 495 

Scotland 72 

Ireland 103 

Grand  Total 670 


Candidates : 

England  and  Wales  888 

Scotland 144 

Ireland 149 

Grand  Total 1,181 


Columns  19  and  20,  exclusive  of  expenses  incurred  in  uncontested  constituencies. 
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THE    INDIAN 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  op  BRITISH  TERRITORY,  REVENUE 

NOTE.- 

—The  figures  are  approximate,  and  in  all  the  columns  except  the  first 

(From  Official  sources.)     For  explanation 

Yeaes. 

Area  in  Square 
Miles,   a 

o 

1 

Revenue. 

-1 

Opium. 

1 

Taxes,    d 

1 

Other 
Receipts. 

Total. 

1846-7.... 

694,000 

14-53 

1     3-68 

5-75 

1      _ 

1-30 

25-26 

1847-8.... 

699,000 

15-00 

2-73 

5-75 

— 

1-19 

24-67 

1848-9.... 

771,000 

14-83 

3-91 

5-31 

— 

1^18 

25-23 

1849-50  .. 

772,000 

15-79 

4-50 

5-85 

— 

1^27 

27-41 

1850-1.... 

776,000 

154-79 

16-27 

3-79 

5-72 

— 

1-77 

27-55 

1851-2.... 

16-24 

4-26 

5-77 

— 

1-56 

27-83 

1852-3.... 

802,000 

1619 

5-09 

5-82 

— 

1-51 

28-61 

1853-4.... 

828,000 

16-07 

4-78 

5-75 

— 

1-53 

28-13 

1854-5.... 

832,000 

16-51 

4-71 

6-42 

— 

1-49 

29-13 

1855-6.... 

17-11 

5-20 

6-81 

— 

1-70 

30-82 

1856-lk  .. 

17-91 

501 

6-86 

•92 

2-68 

38-38 

1857-8.... 

15-32 

6-86 

6-19 

•48 

2-86 

31-71 

1858-9.... 

18-12 

6-15 

7-79 

•65 

3-35 

36-06 

1859-60  .. 

856,000 

18-76 

5-89 

9-62 

•72 

4-72 

39-71 

1860-1.... 

179-13 

18-51 

6-68 

12-66 

•85 

4-20 

42-90 

1861-2.... 

19-69 

6-36 

13-43 

-59 

3-76 

43-83 

1862-3.... 

19-67 

8-06 

13-55 

-44 

3-52 

45-14 

1863-4.... 

20-61C 

6-83 

12-70 

•46 

4-01 

44-61 

1864-5.... 

20-44 

7-36 

13-30 

•59 

3-96 

45-65 

1865-6.... 

20-84 

8-52 

12-56 

•92 

610 

48-94 

1866-7Z    .. 

19-45 

6-80 

11-32 

•54 

401 

42-12 

1867-8.... 

20-32 

8-92 

13-38 

-56 

5-35 

48-63 

1868-9.... 

20-34 

8-45 

13-38 

•55 

6-54 

49-26 

1869-70  .. 

21-56 

7-95 

14-06 

•96 

6-37 

50-90 

1870-1.... 

190-56 

21-08 

8-04 

15-67 

•92 

6-70 

61-41 

1871-2.... 

860,000 

21-02 

9-26 

14-21 

•83 

4-79    ; 

50-11 

1872-3.... 

21-37 

8-69    1 

16-25 

3-90 

6-34 

56-55 

1873-4.... 

21-06 

8-32 

15-65 

4-76 

6-62 

56-41 

1874-5.... 

21-33 

8-56 

15-91 

5-32 

6-89 

5801 

1875-6.... 

21-54 

8-47    1 

16-26 

5-64 

7-05    1 

58-96 

4-87 


CENSUS,    1891-2. 

AND  EXPENDITURE,  and  SURPLUS  or  DEFICIT,  for  46  YEARS. 

are  given  in  millions  and  decimals  of  millions.    The  values  are  in  Tens  of  Rupees. 

of  references  see  foot  of  pages  488  and  489. 


Expenditure. 


5-45 
5-87 
5-72 
600 
6-18 
619 
6-48 
6-90 
7-08 
7-21 

•88 
8-76 
9-91 
1009 
9-89 
7-10 
7-39 
7-72 
7-81 
8-67 
8-35 
9-22 
9-99 
10-31 
9-86 
10-12 
9-57 

9-78 
10-05 
10-32 


2-75 

2-89 

3-04 

3-04 

3-24 

313 

3-30 

3-47 

2-92 

307 

2-94 

2-98 

3-78 

4-61 

4-99 

5-19 

5-47 

5-10 

5-11 

5-21 

4-89 

5-74 

5-65 

5-61 

5-84 

5-97 

5-86 

5-38 

4-84 

4-83 


11-98 

11-19 

11-27 

11-39 

10-83 

10-81 

11-09 

12-10 

11-62 

11-95 

12-78 

18-40 

25-16 

23-50 

18-57 

16-19 

14-89 

14-55 

15-77 

16-76 

15-82 

16-10 

16-27 

16-33 

16-07 

15-68 

15-50 

15-23 

15-38 

15-70 


•26 

•36 

-40 

-35 

-46 

-61 

-55 

-90 

1-94 

2-43 

4-34 

305 

4-29 

5-17 

5-37 

6-17 

5-97 

7-05 

6-72 

5-13 

6-13 

7-42 

8-28 

6-89 

6-05 

4-31 

10-33 

11-25 

11-53 

12-57 


•00 

•11 
•01 
•00 


3-86 

2-24 

•60 


1^04 


•43 

•47 
1^12 
1^11 
1^14 
1-45 
1-95 
1^81 
2-11 
2-59 
2  41 
2^84    i 
239    ! 
618    I 
5^22    ' 
5-84    1 
5^48    I 


26-09 

2651 

26-60 

26-85 

26-93 

27-10 

27-98 

3009 

30-95 

31-86 

33-85 

39-57 

49-64 

50-48 

46-92 

43^88 

4332 

44^53 

45^84 

46^17 

44^64 

49^54 

5203 

50^78 

4993 

4699 

54-78 

58^22 

57-69 

57-37 


•56 
•62 
•73 
•63 


1-82 
•08 

2-77 


•12 
1-48 
3^12 
1-77 

•32 
159 


•83 
1^84 
1^37 


1-96 

1-82 

1-04 

•47 

7^86 

13  58 

10-77 

4-02 

•05 


•19 

2^52 
101 

£•77 


181 
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.     THE   INDIAN 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  of  BRITISH  TERRITORY,  REVENUE 

Note. — The  figures  are  approximate,  and  in  all  the  columns  except  the  first 

quare 
a 

on.  b 

Revenue. 

« 

1       V.    : 

Years.                -%                 3 

■           1            j         - 

•^J 

n 

i 

Taxes,  d 

1 

Public 
Works,  e 

1 

other 
Receipts., 

Totals. 

1876-7...: 

19-89 

912      1609 

6-61 

6-94 

58-65 

1877-8... 

20-04 

9-18      16-89 

8-66 

7'20 

61-97 

1878-9...  1 

22-32 

9-40 

18-54  1      7-66 

7-27          65-19 

1879-80..' 

21-86 

0-32 

1915 

9-37 

7-73  j        68-43 

1880-1 . . . i 

198-79 

21-11 

10-48 

19-38 

11-60 

11-72 

74-29 

1881-2... 

21-94 

19-36 

19-98 

12-95 

11-45          75-68 

1882-3...     868,256 

21-87 

9-50 

17-66 

13-05 

8-19          70-27 

1883-4... 

22-36 

9.56 

17-73 

14-12 

8-07          71-84 

1884-5...  1 

1 

21-83 

8-82 

18-45 

1419 

7-40          70-69 

1885-6 . . . 

22-59 

8-94 

18-72 

15-88 

8-33  1        74-46 

1886-7...     947,887 

23-06 

8-94 

20-38 

16-86 

8-10  1        77-34 

1887-8...  j 

23-19 

8-51 

20-90 

16-84 

9-32  J        78-76 

1888-9 . . . ' 

23-02 

8-56 

22.22 

18-02 

9-88  !        81-70 

1889-90.. 

23-91 

.8-58 

23-68 

18-24 

10-67  ;  '     85-08 

1890-1... 1 

24-04 

7-88 

24-39 

20-05 

9-38          85-74 

1891-2...                     221,173 

j                   i 

23-96 

8-01 

24-87  1    22-84 

9-36          8914 

Total  for  46  years 

914-37 

336-99 

632-73    257-54 

254-33     2,39806 

a  Excluding  Berar  and  Mysore. 

b  The  first  Census  of  all  British  India  was  taken  in  1871.    For  the  population  figures  of  1861 

and  1851  an  approximate  figure,  on  the  basis  of  the  1871  census,  has  been  entered,  to  attain 

which  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  population  of  recently  acquired  territory  and  for  an 

annual  increment  to  the  population. 

c  Including  for  the  years  previous  to  1864-5,  the  receipts  from  recently  acquired  territory 

not  separately  classified ;   after  1862-3  Forest  Receipts  are  also  included.    From  1877-8  the 

portion  of  Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation  is  excluded  from  this  head  and  shown  under 

Public  Works. 

d  Excise,  Assessed,  Provincial  Rates  Customs,  Salt,  and  Stamps.      Local  Funds  were  incor- 

porated in  the  General  Accounts  in  1878-9  and  caused  and  addition  of  over  £2,000,000  to  this 

head,  the  amount  being  balanced  by  sums  entered  under  various  heads  on  the  expenditure 

side 

e  Including  from  1876-7  Guaranteed  Railway  Traffic  Receipts,  and  from  1877-8  the  portion 

of  Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation. 
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CENSUS,   1891-2. 

AND  EXPENDITURE,  and  SURPLUS  or  DEFICIT,  for  46  YEARS.-am. 

are  given  in  millions  and  decimals  of  millions.    The  values  are  in  Tens  of  Rupees. 


Expenditure. 


oo 


.Sec 


^  I: 


8-40 
8-32 
7-47 
7-86 
8-05 
8-22 
8-49 
8-49 
9-56 
9-80 
9-75 
9-44 
9-74 
8-91 
9-53 
9-55 


10-61 
10-46 
10-46 
10-46 
10-67 
11-13 
11-04 
11-36 

11-74 ; 

12-24  ' 
12-70  ; 
12-91  I 
1301  I 
13-23  I 
13-38 
13-85 


505 
5-15 
5-40 
5-39 
4-63 
4-85 
4-77 
4-52 
4-62 
4-33 
4-31 
5-44 
4-71 
4-24 
4-19 
4-31 


16-46 
17-30 
17-94 
22-58 
28-93 
19-69 
18-36 
18-12 
16-96 
20-10 
19-52 
20-42 
20-30 
20-68 
20-69 
22-28 


12-86 
13-50 
14-67 
16-52 
19-19 
18-78 
20-31 
20-06 
20-47 

21-84 : 

23-36  ! 

24-65 

25-71 

26-53 

26-39 

30-13 


2-14 

5-72 

5-34 

6-17 

-31 

6-81  , 

•10 

6-75  ! 

-03 

6-42 

1-57 

7-84 

1-50 

5-13 

1-52 

5-89 

1-55 

6-18 

1-50 

7-46 

-31 

7-21 

•09 

7-84 

■08 

8-11 

-60 

8-28  I 

-60 

7-47 

1-27 

7-28 ; 

i 

61-24 
66-24 
63-06 
69-66 
77-92 
72-08 
69-60 
69-96 
71-08 
77-27 
77-16 
60-79 
81-66 
82-47 
82-25 
88-67 


213 


3-60 
-67 

1-88 


2-59 
4-27 

1-23 
3-63 


—  0-39 
!      2-81 

•18  I       - 

—  203 
•04 

2^61 

3-49 

•47 


336-44    433-12  1 206-75  I  76921    48125    2521    156-26     2,438-24 

I      :      I  I      i 


30-8  1    70-86 


Net  deficit  40-18 


/Forest,  Registration,  Tributes,  Interest,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Mint  Receipts  by  Civil 
and  Military  Departments,  and  Miscellaneous. 

0  Including  Minor  Departments,  Law  and  Justice,  Police,  Marine,  Education,  &c.  From 
1870-1  to  1875-6  Allotments  to  Provincial  Services  are  included. 

h  Previous  to  187&-7  the  figures  include  Guaranteed  Railway  Interest  less  Traffic  Receipts ; 
from  1876-7  the  gross  payments  for  Guaranteed  Railway  Interest  is  included. 

i  Including  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Mint,  Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges,  Special  Defence 
Works,  and  Provincial  Adjustments. 

*•  A  change  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  accounts  having  been  effected  in  1856-7,  the 
figures  are  given  in  the  corrected  form. 

/  The  period  of  the  financial  year  having  been  altered,  the  figures  for  1886-7  are  for  eleven 
months  only. 
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PEESIDENTS     OF    THE     UNITED     STATES    OF 
AMEEICA. 

TEAK. 

Declaration  of  Independence 4th  July,  1776 

General  Washington,  first  President    1789  and  1793 

John  Adams    1797 

Thomas  Jefferson 1801  and  1805 

James  Madison 1809  and  1813 

James  Monroe    1817  and  1821 

John  Quincy  Adams 1825 

General  Andrew  Jackson     1829  and  1833 

Martin  Van  Buren     1837 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  4th  April)     1841 

John  Tyler  (previously  Vice-President)     1841 

James  Knox  Polk 1845 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  9th  July,  1850)     ' 1849 

Millard  Fillmore  (previously  Vice-President) 1850 

General  Franklin  Pierce 1853 

James  Buchanan   1857 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  14th  April,  1865) 1861  and  1865 

Andrew  Johnson  (previously  Vice-President) 1865 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant    1869  and  1873 

Rutherford  Richard  Hayes,  after  long  contest  with  Tilden 1877 

General  Garfield  (shot  July  2 ;  died  September  19)   1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  succeeded  September  20) 1881 

Grover  Cleveland   1885 

General  Benjamin  Harrison    1889 

Grover  Cleveland    1893 

William  M'Kinley 1896 

The  United  States  of  America  form  a  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  45 
States  and  5  Territories. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Territories,  including  the 
States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1896,  was  71,384,042,  every  country  under 
heaven  being  represented.  The  increase  in  the  ten  years  1880-1890  was 
12,466,467. 
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STAMPS,   TAXES,   AND   EXCISE   DUTIES,   &c. 


Affidavit  or  Statutoey  Declaration 0    2    6 

Agreement,  or  any  Memorandum  of  an  Agreement,  made  under  hand 

only,  not  otherwise  charged 0    0     6 

Appraisement  or  Valuation  of  any  property  where  the  amount  of 

the  appraisement  or  valuation  does  not  exceed  £5 0    0    3 

and  does  not         £     s.    d.    I  and  does  not" 

Exceeds  £5        exceed  £10    0    0    6  '   Exceeds  £40         exceed  £50    0    2    6 
10  M        20    0     1     0   I  „  50  „       100    0    5     0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

20               „        30     0     1     6   I          „         100               „       200  0  10  0 

30               „        40    0     2     0   I          „         200               „       500  0  15  0 

Exceeding  £500    1     0  0 

Apprenticeship  Indentures 0    2  6 

Armorial  Bearings. — If  used  on  any  carriage    2    2  0 

If  used  for  any  other  purpose   1     i  o 

Bank  NoTE^For  money  payable  on  demand — 


Not  exceeding  £1 0  0     5 

and  not 

Exceeding  £1  exceeding  £2  0  0  10 

2          „            5  0  13 

5          „         10  0  1     9 


and  not 

Exceeding  £10  exceeding  £20  0  2  0 

20         „  30  0  3  0 

30         „  50  0  5  0 

50         „         100  0  8  6 


Bill  of  Exchange,  payable  on  demand   0    0    1 

Bill  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Note,  of  any  kind  except  a  bank 
note — drawn  or  payable  or  negotiated  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

where  value  does  not  exceed    £5 0    0     1 

Exceeds  £5  and  does  not  exceed  10 0    0    2 

10     „       „   25 0  0  3 

25     „       „   50 0  0  6 

50     „       „   75 0  0  9 

75     „       „  100 0  10 

100,  for  every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £100, 

of  such  amount  or  value     0     1     0 

Bill  of  Lading 0    0    6 

Bill  of  Sale — Absolute,  see  Conveyance  on  Sale.     By  way  of   security,   see 

Mortgage,  &c. 
Bond  for  securing  the  payment  or  repayment  of  money  or  the  transfer  or  re- 
transfer  of  stock,  see  Mortgage,  &c. 
Bond  in  relation  to  any  annuity  upon  the  original  creation  and  sale  thereof,' 

see  Conveyance  on  Sale. 
Carriages. — For  every  carriage  with  four  wheels,  drawn  by  two  or 

more  horses £2 

For  every  carriage  with  four  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse 1 

For  every  carriage  with  less  than  four  wheels 0 

For  every  carriage  kept  for  hire,  whether  two  or  four  wheels 0 

Certificate  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  having  been  duly  entered 
inwards,  which  shall  be  entered  outwards  for  exportation  at  the 
port  of  importation,  or  be  removed  from  thence  to  any  other  port 
for  the  more  convenient  exportation  thereof,  where  such  certificate 
is  issued  for  enabling  any  person  to  obtain  a  debenture  or  cer- 
tificate entitling  him  to  receive  any  drawback  of  any  duty  or 
duties  of  customs,  or  any  part  thereof    0     4     0 


2 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 
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STAMPS,    TAXES,    AND    EXCISE    DUTIES,    ETC. 


and  does  not 

£  s. 

d. 

Exceeds  dE5 

exceed  £10 

0  1 

0 

„,   10 

15 

0  1 

6 

15 

„   20 

0  2 

0 

20 

25 

0  2 

6 

25 

„   50 

0  5 

0 

50 

„   75 

0  7 

6 

75 

„   100 

0  10 

0 

,   100 

„   125 

0  12 

6 

200 

0 

0 

225 

2 

6 

250 

5 

0 

275 

7 

6 

300 

10 

0 

£    s.    d. 
Charter  Party  0    0    6 

Contract  Note  for  sale  or  purchase  of  stock,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  £5  and 

under  £100  0     0     1 

„      £100  or  upwards  0     10 
Conveyance  or  Transfer — 

1.  Of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England    0     7     9 

2.  Of  stock  of  the  East  India  Company 1  10    0 

Conveyance  or  Transfer  on  sale  of  any  property  (except  such  stock 
as  aforesaid),  where  the  amount  or  value  of  the  consideration  for 

the  sale  does  not  exceed  £5   0     0     6 

and  does  not 
Exceeds  £125      exceed  £150    0  15    0 
150  „         175    0  17    6 

175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
For  every  £50,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £50,  of  such  amount 

or  value 0    5     0 

Copy  or  Extract  (certified)  of  or  from  any  register  of  births,  baptisms, 

marriages,  deaths,  or  burials     0     0     1 

Copy  or  Extract  (attested  or  in  any  other  manner  authenticated)  of  or  from 
1.  An  instrument  chargeable  with  any  duty.  2.  An  original  will,  testament, 
or  codicil.  3.  The  probate  or  probate  copy  of  a  will  or  codicil.  4.  Any 
letters  of  administration  or  any  confirmation  of  a  testament.  5.  Any  public 
register  (except  any  register  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  or 
burials).  6.  The  books,  rolls,  or  records  of  any  court.  In  the  case  of  an 
instrument  chargeable  with  any  duty  not  amounting  to  one  shilling,  the 
same  duty  as  such  instrument. 
In  any  other  case £0     1     0 

Declaration  of  any  use  or  trust  of  or  concerning  any  property  by  any 
writing,  not  being  a  deed  or  will,  or  any  instrument  chargeable 

with  ad  valo7-em  duty  as  a  settlement 0  10  0 

Deed  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  not  otherwise  charged    0  10  0 

Delivery  Order 0    0  1 

Dogs. — For  each  dog  over  six  months  old 0     7  6 

Exemptions — Shepherds'  Dogs  and  those  kept  by  blind  persons  for  their  guides. 

Grant  or  Licence  under  the  sign  manual  to  take  and  use  a  surname 
and  arms,  or  a  surname  only;  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
of  any  will  or  settlement £50 

Upon  any  voluntary  application 10 

House  Duty. — On  premises  of  the  annual  value  of — 

£20  and  not  exceeding  £40 — shops 0 

M            „            „            „      houses    0 

£40           „            „         £60— shops 0 

„            ,,            „            „      houses    0 

£60  and  over — shops   0 

„           ,,           houses     0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 
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STAMPS,    TAXES,    AND    EXCISE    DUTIES,    ETC. 


Lease  or  Tack  of  any  lands,  tenements,  &c.  :— 

Not 

exceeding 

35  years,  vr 

an  indefinite 

term. 


Not  exceeding  £5 

Exceeding  £5  and  not  exceedinff  £10 
10  ..  ..15. 


0     0 


15 
20 
25 
50 
75 


20 
25 
50 
75 
100 


0  10    0 


100,  for  every  £50,  or  fractional 
part  of  £50 0     5 


Exceeding 

35  years, 

but  not 

exceeding  100 

years. 

£     s.     d. 

..    0     3     0    .. 

..    0     G     0    .. 

..   0     9     0   .. 

.   0  12     0   .. 

.   0  15     0   . . 

.   1  10    0  .. 

.2     5     0  .. 

.3     0    0  .. 

.   1  10    0  .. 


Exceeding 

100  years. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

6 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Male  Servants.—  Every  male  servant 

Mortgage,  Bond,  Debenture,  Covenant,  or  Warrant  of  Attorney. 
1.  Being  the  only  or  principal  security  for  the  payment  or  repayment 

of  money  not  exceeding  £10 

Exceeding  £10  and  not  exceeding  £25    

25     „     „    50  .*.'.'.'.*.*.".'".* 


3  0  0 
0  15  0 


50 
100 
150 
200 
250 


100 
150 
200 
250 
300 


300  for  every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of 

£100,  of  such  amount 

Being  a  collateral,  or  additional  or  substituted  security,  or  by 
way  of  further  assurance  where  the  principal  security  is  duly 
stamped.  For  every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of 
£100  of  the  amount  secured 


0  0  3 

0  0  8 

0  13 

0  2  6 

0  3  9 

0  5  0 

0  6  3 

0  7  6 


0     2     6 


0    0     6 


Patent  Medicine  Vendors,  Great  Britain.— A  separate  licence  is 

required  for  each  place  where  sold 0     5     0 

Policy  of  Insurance  upon  any  life  or  lives,  or  upon  any  event  or 
contingency  relating  to  or  depending  upon  any  life  or  lives,  except 
for  the  payment  of  money  upon  the  death  of  any  person  only  from 
accident  or  violence,  or  otherwise  than  from  a  natural  cause, 
where  the  sum  insured  does  not  exceed  £10 0    0     1 

Exceeds  £10  but  does  not  exceed  £25 0    0    3 

Exceeds  £25  but  does  not  exceed  £500,  for  every  full  sum  of  £50, 

and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £50  of  the  amount  insured ....     0    0     6 

Policy  of  Sea  Insurance  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  2s.  6d. 

per  cent 0    0     1 

In  other  cases,  for  every  £100,  or  fraction  thereof,  insured   0    0    3 

For  every  policy  for  time,  for  every  £100,  and  any  fractional  part  of 

£100,  thereby  insured  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months 0    0     3 

Where  the  insurance  shall  be  made  for  any  time  exceeding  six 

months  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months     0    0    6 
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STAMPS,    TAXES,    AND    EXCISE    DUTIES,    ETC. 


Policy  of  assurance  or  insurance,  made  for  a  certain  term  or  period  £  s.  d. 
of  time  upon  or  in  relation  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  following 
rates  of  duty  for  every  £100,  or  fractional  part  of  £100.  Where 
any  insurance  shall  be  made  upon  any  vessel  lying  or  being  in  any 
dock,  &c.,  for  any  certain  term  or  period  not  exceeding  one 
calendar  month    0    0     6 

Where  any  such  insurance  shall  be  made  for  any  term  or  period 
exceeding  one  month  and  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  also 
where  any  insurance  shall  be  made  upon  any  vessel  lying  or  being 
elsewhere  than  aforesaid,  for  any  term  or  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  three  months 0     1     0 

And  where  any  insurance  shall  be  made  upon  any  vessel,  whereso- 
ever the  same  may  be,  for  any  term  or  period  exceeding  three 
months  and  not  exceeding  six  months   0     2     0 

Exceeding  six  months    0     4     0 

Receipt  given  for  or  upon  the  payment  of  money  amounting  to  £2  or 

upwards      0    0     1 

Scrip  Certificate  or  Script  0    0    1 

Schedule,  Inventory,  or  document  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  referred  to,  in,  or 
by,  and  intended  to  be  used  as  part  of,  or  as  material  to,  any  instrument 
charged  with  duty,  but  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from,  and  not  endorsed 
on  or  annexed  to,  such  other  instrument.  Where  such  other  instrument  is 
chargeable  with  any  duty  not  exceeding  10s.,  the  same  duty  as  such  other 
instrument. 
In  any  other  case     £0  10    0 

Settlement. — Any  instrument,  whether  voluntary  or  upon  valuable 
consideration  other  than  a  bond  fide  pecuniary  consideration, 
whereby  any  definite  and  certain  principal  sum  of  money,  whether 
charged  or  chargeable  on  lands  or  not,  &c.,  or  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  &c.,  or  not,  or  any  definite  and  certain  amount 
of  stock,  &c.,  is  settled  or  agreed  to  be  settled  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  For  every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of 
£100,  of  the  amount  settled 0    5    0 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  Dealers. — A  separate  licence  is  required  for 

each  place  where  sold 0    5     3 

Transfer,  Assignment,  Disposition,  or  Assignment  of  any  Mortgage, 
&c.,  or  of  any  money  secured  by  such  instrument,  for  every  £100, 
and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £100,  of  the  amount  transferred     0     0     6 
And  also  where  any  further  money  is  added  to  the  money  already  secured, 
the  same  duty  as  a  principal  security  for  such  further  money. 

Voting  Paper. — Any  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  voting  by  any 

person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  one  meeting  £0    0     1 

Warrant  of  Attorney  to  confess  and  enter  up  a  judgment  given  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  or  repayment  of  money,  or  for  the  transfer  or  re-transfer  of 
stock.     See  Mortgage,  &c. 

Warrant  of  Attorney  of  any  other  kind £0  10    0 

Warrant  for  Goods 0    0    3 

Warrant  under  the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors    0  10    0 
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Spoiled  Stamps.— Stamps  inadvertently  and  undesignedly  spoiled  will  be 
allowed,  and  Postage  stamps  of  the  same  value  given  in  lieu  thereof 
Application  for  allowance  must  be  made  at  Somerset  House,  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  3,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
and  between  the  hours  of  10  and  1  on  Saturday.  Application  can  also  be 
made  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Offices,  Great  Winchester  Street,  for  the 
allowance  of  marine  policy  and  general  spoiled  stamps,  on' Monday 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  3. 


Hours  at  Somerset  House. 

Inland  Revenue  O^ce.— Daily,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Receiver-GeneraVs  Office.— ^o  nioney  received  after  4  o'clock.  (Saturdavs 
2  o'clock.)  ^  ^  ' 

Stamp  Office. — Stamps  are  issued  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
(Saturdays,  10  to  2.)     Impressed  stamps,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.     (Saturdays,  9  to  2.) 


INCOME  TAX. 


Schedule  A. — Lands,  Tenements,  &c £0  0    8 

Schedules  C,  D,  and  E. — Incomes    0  0    8 

Schedule  B.— Occupiers  of  Farms,  &c 0  0    4 

If  under  £160,  exempt;   under  £400,  £160  allowed  free;   under  £500,  £100 
allowed  free. 


POSTAL   INFOEMATION. 


OFFICIAL    POST    CARDS. 

Official  Post  Cards  impressed  with  a  halfpenny  stamp,  and  official  Reply 
Post  Cards  impressed  with  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  each  portion  of  them,  can  be 
bought  at  every  Post  Office. 

Nothing  whatever  may  be  attached,  except  adhesive  stamps  in  payment  of 
additional  postage  or  stamp  duty,  and  a  gummed  label  (not  to  exceed  2  inches 
long  and  f  inch  wide)  bearing  the  address  at  which  the  card  is  to  be  delivered ; 
nor  may  the  card  be  folded,  cut,  or  otherwise  altered.  If  any  of  these  rules  be 
infringed,  the  card  ceases  to  be  a  Post  Card,  and  is  treated  as  a  letter  liable  oh 
delivery  to  the  usual  charges.  

PRIVATE    CARDS. 

A  Private  Card  becomes  a  Post  Card  when  it  has  a  halfpenny  stamp  affixed 
to  its  face.  It  must  be  composed  of  ordinary  cardboard,  not  thicker  than  the 
material  used  for  the  Official  Post  Card.  The  maximum  size  must  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  size  of  the  Inland  Official  Card,  and  the  minimum 
size  must  not  be  less  than  3|  by  2J  inches.  The  rules  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  also  apply  to  Private  Cards.  The  essential  feature  of  the  Private  Post 
Card  is  that  it  must  be  prepaid.  A  private  Card  without  a  postage  stamp  is  not 
a  Post  Card  but  a  letter.  For  instance,  an  unpaid  Private  Card  would  be 
charged  2d. 
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PRIVATE    CARDS   FOR   TRANSMISSION    ABROAD. 

Private  Cards^  bearing  adhesive  stamps  of  the  value  of  one  penny,  may  now 
be  sent  as  Post  Cards  to  places  abroad^  provided  that  they  have  the  words  "  Post 
Card  *'  printed  on  them,  and  are  in  conformity  with  the  Official  Post  Cards  (inland 
or  foreign)  in  r^ard  to  size  and  substance. 

This  arrangement  applies  also  to  Reply  Post  Cards.  The  reply  halves  must 
bear  adhesive  British  stamps  of  the  value  of  one  penny  affixed  by  the  sender  of 
the  double  card,  and  must  have  printed  on  them  the  words  *'  Post  Card — Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  "Reply;"  they  are  available  for  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom  only. 

Nothing  must  appear  on  the  front  of  a  Post  Card  but  the  stamps  required  for 
postage,  postal  directions,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  indicated  in 
writing  or  by  means  of  a  stamp  or  any  typographical  process. 

The  infringement  of  any  of  these  Rules  will  render  the  cards  liable  to  letter 
postage.  

EXPRESS    DELIVERY. 

Letters  and  Parcels  may  now  be  handed  in  at  Tel^raph  Offices  for  Express 
Delivery  by  Messenger  immediately. 

Live  animals  confined  in  a  cage,  basket,  or  other  suitable  and  safe  receptacle, 
may  be  accepted  for  delivery  by  Special  Messenger. 

Letters  and  Parcels  may  also  be  handed  in  at  any  Post  Office,  to  be  forwarded 
by  mail,  in  which  case  they  will  take  the  ordinary  course  of  post  to  the  Express 
Delivery  Office,  and  thence  be  conveyed  direct  to  destination  by  Express 
Messenger.  The  words  "  Express  Delivery  "  must  be  boldly  and  l^bly  marked 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cover,  above  the  address :  and  in  the  case  of  a  letter 
the  cover  must  in  addition  be  marked  with  a  broad  perpendicular  line  from  top 
to  bottom,  both  on  front  and  back. 

Express  Packets  not  exceeding  lib.  in  weight  must  be  prepaid  the  Express 
Fee  of  3d.  a  nule  only.  Packets  above  lib.  in  weight  must  be  prepaid,  in 
addition,  with  a  Fee  of  l|d.  per  lb.  as  a  weight  charge  for  every  lb.  or  part  of  a 
lb.  after  the  first  lb. 

The  Postage  and  Fee  must  be  prepaid  in  Postage  Stamps,  to  be  affixed  to  a 
Post  Office  Form  provided  for  the  purpose;  or  in  the  case  of  articles  to  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  to  the  letter  or  parceL 

An  International  Express  Service  has  been  arranged  to  and  from  a  number  of 
the  Foreign  Countries. 

SPECIAL   DELIVERY  OF  LETTERS,  &C.,  IN  ADVANCE   OF   THE   ORDIN.\RY 
DELIVERIES   BY   POSTMEN. 

Persons  who  desire  at  any  time  to  receive  their  letters,  or  other  postal  packets 
of  any  kind  (including  parcels,  book  and  sample  packets,  newspapers,  and 
circulars),  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  delivery,  may  have  them  delivered  by 
Special  Messenger  on  payment  of  the  following  Fees,  viz. : — 

The  full  Express  Fees  as  for  one  packet,  and  a  penny  for  every  10,  or  less 
number,  of  additional  packets  beyond  the  first. 

Applications  for  such  special  delivery  must  be  signed  by  the  person  or  firm  to 
which  the  letters  or  postal  packets  in  question  are  addressed.  Forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained  at  any  office  from  which  deliveries  are  made. 

The  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Postmaster  of  the  office  from 
which  the  letters  are  ordinarily  delivered,  and  may  be  delivered  by  hand  or  sent 
through  the  post  prepaid.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  application  reaches 
the  Head  Post  Office  on  the  previous  evening,  if  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
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early  delivery  in  the  morning,  and,  if  to  other  deliveries  during  the  day,  an  hour 
at  least  before  the  time  at  which  the  delivery  by  Postmen  commences. 

The  Express  Fees  on  at  least  one  packet  must  bo  prepaid  in  stamps  afhxed  to 
the  application.  All  additional  Fees  must  bo  paid  to  the  Special  I^Ies.sengor 
on  delivery.  A  letter  which  cannot  be  dolivored  is  returned  to  the  writer  from 
the  Returned  Letter  Office  if  it  contains  his  address. 

Redirection  of  Letters. — In  cases  of  removal,  notice  of  new  address  should 
be  sent  to  the  Postmaster  in  writing. 

REGISTERED    LETTERS. 

Compensation  for  Loss  and  Damage.— By  law  the  Postmaster  General  is  not 
responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  registered  articles,  but  subject  to  certain  rules 
he  will,  should  he  consider  it  right  to  do  so,  give  compensation  for  the  loss  or 
damage  of  Inland  Registered  Postal  Packets  of  all  kinds,  upon  prepayment  of  a 
Fee,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 

Fee    2d...    3d.    . .    4d.  . .     5d.   ..    (kl.   . .    7d.   . .     8d.   . .    9d.   . .    lOd.  . .    lid. 

Compensation. .  £5  . .  £10  . .  £15  . .  £20  . .  £25  . .  £30  . .  £35  . .  £40  . .  £45  . .  £50 

The  Fee  must  be  prepaid  by  postage  stamps  affixed  to  the  Packet. 

The  Postal  Packet  must  be  registered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  the 
time  being  in  force  as  to  Inland  Registered  Postal  Packets,  and  a  certificate  of 
posting,  bearing  thereon  an  acknowledgment  that  the  fee  for  registration  and 
compensation  has  been  paid,  must  be  obtained  from  the  officer  to  whom  the 
letter  is  handed.  The  contents  of  the  Postal  Packet  must  be  securely  packed 
and  enclosed  in  a  reasonably  strong  case,  wrapper,  or  cover,  securely  fastened 
and  of  a  nature  calculated  to  preserve  the  contents  from  loss  or  damage  in  the 
Post,  and  must  bear  the  words  "  Fragile,  with  care."  These  words  should 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  cover  above  the  address.  If  it  contains  any  money,  it 
must  be  enclosed  in  one  of  the  Registered  Letter  Envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
Office  for  the  purpose,  and  if  coin  be  enclosed,  the  coins  must  be  packed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  move  about  as  little  as  possible.  The  compensation  given  in  respect 
of  the  loss  of  coin  is  limited  to  £2,  whatever  be  the  amount  enclosed. 

In  no  case  will  the  compensation  given  exceed  the  value  of  the  article  lost  or 
the  damage  sustained;  and,  in  every  case,  either  of  loss  or  damage,  the  Post- 
master General  reserves  the  right,  if  he  think  fit,  to  reinstate  the  contents  of  a 
Postal  Packet  instead  of  giving  the  value  in  money. 

By  prepaying  a  further  Fee  of  2d.  the  sender  of  a  Registered  Postal  Packet 
may  obtain  in  due  course  an  Acknowledgment  of  Delivery  signed  by  the  recipient. 

Registered  Letter  Envelopes,  embossed  with  a  2d.  stamp,  are  of  five  sizes:  — 
F..  5^ X Si  inches. I        2^d.  each,  or      I    H..  8x5  inches.   )        23d.  each,  or 
G..  6   xSl       „       [28.  2|d.  per  dozen.  I  H2..  9x4       „         j    2s.  7d.  per  dozen. 
K. .   llj  X  6  inches,  3d.  each,  or  2s.  lOd.  per  dozen. 


RATES   OF   POSTAGE. 

INLAND    LETTERS. 

Pattern  Packets  and  Book  Packets  weighing  more  than  2oz. 


Not  exceeding  4oz Id. 

Exceeding  4oz.,  not  exceeding  6oz..  l^d. 
6  „  „  8  „     2d. 


Exceeding  8oz.,  not  exceeding  lOoz.  2id. 
„       10  „  „  12  „     Sd. 

and  so  on,  adding  ^d.  for  every  2oz. 


The  postage  on  Inland  Letters  must  be  paid  by  stamps,  which  should  bo 
affixed  on  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of  the  address.  If  the  gum  be  too  wet 
the  stamp  will  not  adhere.  If  not  prepaid  the  postage  is  doubled,  and  in  case  of 
an  insufficient  prepayment  the  letter  is  charged  with  double  the  deficiency. 

33 
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An  Inland  letter  must  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  twenty-four  inches 
in  length,  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  twelve  inches  in  depth.  The  weight 
is  unlimited. 

Foreign  Letters,  &c.,  must  have  Stamps  affixed ;  prepayment  of  letters  for 
abroad  cannot  be  made  in  money. 

Postage  Stamps  are  sold  at  ^d.,  Id.,  l^d.,  2d.,  2Jd.,  3d.,  4d.,  4^d.,  5d.,  6d.,  9d., 
lOd.,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  £1,  £5,  and  are  availaljle  for  Postage  or  Receipt  pur- 
poses, and  for  Telegrams,  and  in  certain  cases  for  Inland  Revenue  Stamp  Duties. 

Letter  Cards,  bearing  Id.  for  postage  up  to  an  ounce,  are  issued  in  packets  of 
eight,  price  9d. 

Envelopes  embossed  with  Id.  postage  are  sold  of  the  following  sizes : — 


A  size,  square  shape. 


Commercial,  5^  x  3  inches. 


C  size,  5|  X  3  inches. 

Iforl^d.       5  for  5^.            1  for  l^^d.       6  for  6^d.  1  for  IJd.  5  for  5Jd. 

2  „    2|d.     10   „    lid.            2    „    2id.       8   „    8fd.  2   „   2Jd.  10   „    lO^d. 

3  „    3|d.     20   „    Is.  lOd.      3    „   3|d.     12   „    Is.  Id.  3   „    3|d.  20   „    Is.  9d. 

4  „    4Jd.                                   4    „    4|d.     24    „    2s.  2d.  4    „    4|d.  240   „    21s. 

Foreign  Postage  Envelopes,  embossed  with  2^d.  postage,  are  issued  in  two 
sizes:  "L"  in  packets  of  ten  for  2s.  2^d.  and  "M"  ten  for  2s.  3d. 

Envelopes,  bearing  an  Embossed  Halfpenny  Stamp,  suitable  for  Circulars, 
&c.,  entitled  to  transmission  in  open  covers,  at  the  book-rate  of  postage,  are 
issued  in  two  sizes : — 
Commercial  Size,  20  for  lid.     Foolscap  Size,  20  for  Is.    And  so  on  in  proportion. 


INLAND    POST    CARDS. 


Prices  of  Stout  Cards, 

.     3fd. 

.     4Jd. 

.     5d. 

.     5j^d. 

.     6d. 

5s.  per  parcel  of  100. 

£12.  6s.  per  quarter  ream  uncut. 


1    .. 

..       Id. 

6 

2     .. 

..     lid. 

7 

8     .. 

..     2d. 

8 

4     .. 

..     2^d. 

9 

5     .. 

. .     3d. 

10 

Prices  of  Thin  Cards. 


.    §d. 

6     ... 

.     Ifd. 

7     ... 

.     l§d. 

8     ... 

.     2|d. 

9     ... 

.     2fd. 

10     ... 

3^d. 
4d. 

tt 

5^d. 


lis.  per  parcel  of  240. 
£11.  8s.  per  quarter  ream  uncut. 


Each  quarter  ream  contains  120  sheets,  and  42  cards  per  sheet,  or  5,040  cards. 
Court  or  Correspondence  Cards:  packets  of  100,  5s.;  quantities  of  less  than  10 
as  Stout  Cards. 

Prices  of  Double  or  Reply  Inland  Post  Cards. 


Stout. 


1    . 

...     IJd. 

4     ... 

.     5d 

2      . 

5     ... 

.     6d 

3     . 

3f  d. 

5s.  parce 

Iof50. 

Thin. 


1    . 

...     lid. 

4     

4^d. 

2     . 

5     

5^d. 

3     . 

. . .     3Jd. 

lis.  pare 

el  of  120. 

Foreign  Post  Cards,  with  impressed  Stamp  of  Id. ;  also  Reply-paid  Post 
Cards,  2d.  each,  are  available  for  the  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 


INLAND    BOOK    POST. 


The  Inland  Book  Post  is  now  limited  to  packets  not  exceeding  2oz.  in  weight. 
The  rate  of  postage  is  ^d. 

No  Book  Packet  may  exceed  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
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Any  Book  Packet  will  be  treated  as  a  Letter  if  found  to  contain  a  Letter  or 
communication  of  the  nature  of  a  Letter  (not  being  a  Circular  Letter),  or  any 
enclosure  sealed  or  in  any  way  closed  against  inspection,  or  any  other  enclosure 
not  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Book  Post,  and  will  be  charged  with 
double  Letter  Postage,  less  the  value  of  the  stamps  affixed. 

Advice  Notes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Invoices,  Order  Forms,  Statements  of  Account, 
Prices  Current,  and  Circulars,  that  is.  Printed  Notices  and  Letters  in  open 
covers,  or  ordinary  envelopes  left  unfastened,  may  be  sent  at  the  book-rate. 


INLAND    PARCEL    POST. 


1.  In  order  that  a  packet  may  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  it  must  be  presented  at 
the  counter  of  a  Post  Office  for  transmission  as  a  parcel,  and  should  bear  the 
words  "Parcel  Post,"  written  conspicuously  in  the  left-hand  top  corner.  It  is 
also  very  desirable  that  every  parcel  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  on  the  cover ;  but  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  address 
of  the  parcel.     Parcels  may  also  be  accepted  by  Rural  Postmen. 

The  parcel  should  not  be  left  until  the  weight,  size,  and  postage  have  been 
tested  by  the  officer  who  accepts  it. 

2.  Every  Post  Office  is  open  to  the  public  for  Parcel  Post  business  on  week 
days  during  the  same  hours  as  for  general  postal  business.  No  Parcel  Post 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays.  There  is  no  delivery  of  Parcels  on  that  day 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  are  parcels  allowed  to  be  accepted  for 
transmission.  On  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  on  Sacramental  Fast  Days,  or  the  Public  Holidays  substituted  therefor  by 
the  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland,  there  is  one  delivery  of  parcels,  but  parcels 
are  not  accepted  for  transmission. 

3.  The  size  allowed  for  an  Inland  Parcel  is — 

Greatest  length   3ft.  6in. 

Greatest  length  and  girth  combined 6ft.  Oin. 

For  example — 

A  parcel  measuring  3ft.  6in.  in  its  longest  dimensioijs  may  measure  as 

much  as  2ft.  6in.  in  girth,  i.e.,  round  its  thickest  part ;  or 
A  short  parcel  may  be  thicker ;  thus,  if  it  measure  no  more  than  3ft.  in 
length,  it  may  measure  as  much  as  3ft.  in  girth,  i.e.,  round  its  thickest 
part. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  measuring  is  by  means  of  a  tape  6ft.  long, 
having  the  length  of  3ft.  6in.  marked  thereon.     So  much  of  the  tape  as  is  not 
used  in  measuring  the  length  is  the  measure  of  the  maximum  girth  permissible. 
Such  a  tape  may  conveniently  be  marked  in  one  colour  up  to  3ft.  6in.,  and  the 
remaining  portion  in  another  colour. 

The  greatest  weight  allowed  for  an  inland  parcel  is  lllbs. 

4.  The  rates  of  postage  are — 

For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  lib.  in  weight 

For  a  parcel  exceeding  lib.  in  weight  and  not  exceeding  21bs. 

21bs. 


s.    d. 

.     0    3 

21bs. 

.     0    4 

3  „ 

.     0    5 

4  „ 

.     0    6 

5  „ 

.     0    7 

6  „ 

.     0    8 

7  „ 

.     0    9 

8  „ 

.     0  10 

9  „ 

..     0  11 

11  „ 

..10 
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POSTAL    INFOKMATION. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  postage  on  any  registered  newspaper  for  delivery  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a  halfpenny  prepaid  by  stamp ;  and  any  number  of  newspapers,  made  up  in 
one  packet,  can  be  forwarded  either  at  Book  Post  rates  or  at  the  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  each  if  they  are  registered  newspapers. 

A  newspaper  or  a  packet  of  newspapers  posted  unpaid  is  chargeable  on  delivery 
with  double  postage  ;  if  insufficiently  paid,  with  double  the  deficiency. 

Any  newspaper  found  to  contain  an  unauthorised  enclosure  will  be  charged 
as  a  letter. 

No  packet  of  newspapers  must  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight,  nor  may  it  exceed 
two  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  in  width  or  depth. 

Newspaper  Wrappers  are  sold  at  the  following  prices : — 


Bearing  Halfpenny  Stamp. 


Bearing  Penny  Stamp. 
1  for  l|d. 


1  for    f d.  7  for  4d.  1  for  l|d.  7  for  l^d. 

2  „    l|d.  14    „   8d.  2   „    2|d.  8   „   Stid. 

3  „    l|d.  21    „    Is.  3    „   3|d.  16   „    Is.  5d. 

4  „    2^d.  and  so  on  at  the  4    ,,■  4|d.  24    „    2s.  l^d. 

5  ,,    3d.  rate  of  4d.  for  5    „    5^d.       and  so  on  at  the  rate  of 

6  „   3^d.  everv  complete  7.  6   „   6^d.    |  S^d.  for  every  complete  8. 
£1.  2s.  lOd.  per  parcel  of  480.  £1.  Is.  3d.  per  parcel  of  240. 

Uncut   Sheets  are  sold  only  in  quarter  reams  of   120  sheets,  each   sheet 

containing  14  wrappers,  at  £3.  18s.  for  those  bearing  halfpenny  stamp,  and 
£7.  8s.  for  those  bearing  penny  stamp. 


MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  charge  for  a  Money  Order  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  is  for  a  sum 

Not  exceeding  £1 2d. 

Exceeding  £1  and  not  exceeding  £3     3d. 

£3        „  „         £10 4d. 

TELEGRAPH  MONEY  ORDERS  can  be  sent  between  Telegraph  Money 
Order  Offices. 

The  charge  for  a  Foreign  or  Colonial  Money  Order  is  6d.  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £2 ;   Is.  not  exceeding  £6 ;  and  Is.  6d.  not  exceeding  £10. 


POSTAL  ORDER  RATES. 


Amount  of  Order 

Is. 

Rate  Jd. 

,,                 ,, 

Is.  Gd. 

„      ^d. 

>>                 )» 

2s. 

„      Id. 

>»                 »> 

2s.  6d. 

„      Id. 

3s. 

„      Id. 

»                 >» 

3s.  6d. 

„      Id. 

4s. 

„      Id. 

Amount  of  Order  4s.  6d. 
„      5s. 


Rate  Id. 
Id. 


7s.  6d. 
10s. 

10s.  6d. 
15s. 
20s. 

Order  Office 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
l*d. 
l|d. 

in  the 


Postal  Orders  are  issued  and  paid  at  every  Money 
United  Kingdom,  and  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Constantinople.  Postal  Orders 
issued  in  India,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  or  Newfoundland  are  payable 
in  this  country,  but  Postal  Orders  issued  in  this  country  are  not  payable  there. 
Dog,  Gun,  Brewing,  and  Establishment  Licences  can  be  obtained  at  all  Money 
Order  Offices. 
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MEMOEANDA    as     to    Acts     of     Parliament     restraining 

EXPORTATION    OF    TOOLS    &C.    USED    IN    COTTON  LiNEN  WoOLLEN 

AND  Silk  Manufactures. 


T)Y  Act  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  75  being  "An  Act  to  prevent  the 
^  Exportation  to  Foreign  Parts  of  Utensils  made  use  of  in  the 
Cotton  Linen  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures  of  this  Kingdom  " 
persons  were  prohibited  from  exporting  "Tools  or  Utensils"  used 
in  the  Cotton  Linen  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures  of  the 
Kingdom. 

By  Act  of  21  Geo.  III.  c.  37  being  an  Act  to  explain  and  amend 

the  last-mentioned  Act  it  was  enacted — 

That  if  at  any  time  after  the  24th  day  of  June  1781  any  person  or  persons 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  upon  any  preteiice  whatsoever  load 
or  put  on  board  or  pack  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  loaden  put  on  board 
or  packed  in  order  to  be  loaded  or  put  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  not  be  bound  directly  to  some  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  or  shall  lade  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  laden  on 
board  any  boat  or  other  vessel  or  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  to 
any  quay  wharf  or  other  place  in  order  to  be  so  laden  or  put  on  board 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  any  machine  engine  tool  press  paper  utensil  or 
implement  whatsoever  which  now  is  or  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter 
shall  or  may  be  used  in  or  proper  for  the  preparing  working  pressing 
finishing  or  completing  of  the  Woollen  Cotton  Linen  or  Silk  Manu- 
factures of  this  Kingdom  or  any  or  either  of  them  or  any  other  goods 
wherein  Wool  Cotton  Linen  or  Silk  or  any  or  either  of  them  are  or  is 
used  or  any  part  or  parts  of  such  machine  engine  tool  press  paper 
utensil  or  implement  by  what  name  or  names  soever  the  same  shall 
be  called  or  known ;  or  any  model  or  plan  or  models  or  plans  of  any 
such  machine  engine  tool  press  paper  utensil  or  implement  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof. 

Any  Justice  might  grant  a  warrant  to  seize  the  machines  &c.  and 

on  conviction  the  person  offending  should  forfeit  the  machines  &c. 

and  a  sum  of  £200  and  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  without 

bail  and  until  the  forfeiture  should  be  paid. 

Penalties  were  also  imposed  on   the   Masters  of   Ships   and 

Custom  House  Officers  conniving  at  any  offence  and  on  persons 

making  machines  &c. 
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Table 

Showing    Sums    Payable    I^ 

Foreign    Currencies    on 

MON 

EY  Orders  Issued  in 

United 

Kingdom. 

VALUE    OF   ENGLISH 

MONEY   IN 

English 
Money. 

Belgium, 
France, 

and 
Algeria, 
Italy  and 
Switzer- 
land. 

Germany 
and 
Heligo- 
land. 

Holland 

and 
Dutch 
East 
Indies. 

Denmark, 
Iceland, 
Norway, 

and 

Danish 

West 

Indies. 

Sweden. 

Portugal, 
Azores, 

and 
Madeira. 

Egypt. 

United 
States, 

Canada, 
and 

Hawaii. 

£    s. 

d. 

02 

if 

1  ^ 

W    O 

S-4 

1  ^ 

W    O 

a: 

1 

1 1 

a: 

II 

0    0 

1 

0  10 

0     8 

0    5 

0    7 

0    7 

10 

0  16 

0     2 

0    0 

2 

0  20 

0  17 

0  10 

0  15 

0  15 

30 

0  32 

0     4 

0    0 

3 

0  30 

0  25 

0  15 

0  22 

0  22 

50 

1     8 

0     6 

0    0 

4 

0  40 

0  34 

0  20 

0  30 

0  30 

70 

1  25 

0     8 

0    0 

5 

0  50 

0  42 

0  20 

0  37 

0  37 

90 

2     1 

0  10 

0    0 

6 

0  60 

0  51 

0  25 

0  45 

0  45 

110 

2  17 

0  12 

0    0- 

7 

0  70 

0  59 

0  30 

0  52 

0  52 

130 

2  33 

0  14 

0    0 

8 

0  80 

0  68 

0  35 

0  60 

0  60 

150 

3  10 

0  16 

0    0 

9 

0  90 

0  76 

0  40 

0  68 

0  68 

170 

3  26 

0  18 

0    0 

10 

1    0 

0  85 

0  45 

0  75 

0  75 

190 

4     2 

0  20 

0    0 

11 

1  10 

0  93 

0  60 

0  83 

0  83 

200 

4  18 

0  22 

0    1 

0 

1  20 

1     2 

0  55 

0  90 

0  90 

220 

4  35 

0  24 

0     2 

0 

2  50 

2    4 

1  15 

1  81 

1  81 

450 

9  30 

0  48 

0    3 

0 

3  70 

3     6 

1  75 

2  72 

2  72 

680 

14  25 

0  73 

0    4 

0 

5    0 

4     8 

2  35 

3  63 

3  62 

910 

19  20 

0  97 

0    5 

0 

6  30 

5  10 

2  95 

4  53 

4  53 

1,140 

24  15 

1  21 

0    6 

0 

7  50 

6  12 

3  55 

5  44 

5  43 

1,370 

29  10 

1  46 

0    7 

0 

8  80 

7  14 

4  15 

6  35 

6  34 

1,590 

34     5 

1  70 

0    8 

0 

10    0 

8  16 

4  75 

7  26 

7  24 

1,820 

39    0 

1  94 

0    9 

0 

11  30 

9  18 

5  35 

8  16 

8  15 

2,050 

43  35 

2  19 

0  10 

0 

12  60 

10  20 

5  95 

9     7 

9    6 

2,280 

48  30 

2  43 

0  11 

0 

13  80 

11  22 

6  55 

9  98 

9  96 

2,510 

53  25 

2  67 

0  12 

0 

15  10 

12  24 

7  15 

10  89 

10  87 

2,740 

58  20 

2  93 

0  13 

0 

16  30 

13  26 

7  75 

11  79 

11  78 

2,970 

63  15 

3  16 

0  14 

0 

17  60 

14  28 

8  35 

12  70 

12  68 

3,190 

68  10 

3  40 

0  15 

0 

18  90 

15  30 

8  95 

13  61 

13  60 

3,420 

73    5 

3  65 

0  16 

0 

20  10 

16  32 

9  55 

14  52 

14  50 

3,650 

78    0 

3  89 

0  17 

0 

21  40 

17  34 

10  15 

15  42 

15  40 

3,880 

82  35 

4  12 

0  18 

0 

22  60 

18  36 

10  75 

16  33 

16  31 

4,110 

87  30 

4  38 

0  19 

0 

23  90 

19  38 

11  35 

17  24 

17  21 

4,340 

S2  25 

4  62 

1     0 

0 

25  20 

20  40 

11  95 

18  15 

18  12 

4,570 

97  20 

4  87 

2    0 

0 

50  40 

40  80 

23  90 

36  30 

36  24 

9,140 

195    0 

9  74 

3    0 

0 

75  60 

61  20 

35  85 

54  45 

54  36 

13,710 

292  20 

14  61 

4    0 

0 

100  80 

81  60 

47  80 

72  60 

72  48 

18,280 

390    0 

19  48 

5    0 

0 

!  126    0 

102    0 

59  75 

90  75 

90  60 

22,850 

487  20 

24  35 

6    0 

0 

'  151  20 

122  40 

71  70 

108  90 

108  72 

27,420 

585     0 

29  22 

7     0 

0 

i  176  40 

142  80 

1     83  65 

127     5 

126  84 

31,990 

682  20 

34     9 

8    0 

0 

201  60 

163  20 

95  60 

145  20 

144  96 

36,560 

780    0 

38  96 

9    0 

0 

i  226  80 

183  60 

107  55 

163  35 

163     8 

41,130 

877  20 

43  83 

10    0 

0 

;  252    0 

204     0 

119  50 

181  50 

181  20 

45,700 

975    0 

48  70 

INDIA 

Rupees, 
value  of 
Orders  o 
Office  at 

.—Amount 
(\.nnas,  and 
the  Rupee 
n  India  ar 
Bombay  or 

3  of  Monej 
Pies;  the 
is  subject  t 
B  issued  in 
1  arrival  of 

f  Orders,  is 
Rupee  bein 
o  constant 
Sterling,  a 
the  Advice 

sued  in  th 
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variation,  r 
nd  the  equ 
List  from 
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lo  tables  of 
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[ingdom  on  India,  are 
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Table  Showing  Sums  Payable  in  English  Money  on  Money 
Orders  Issued  in  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


Belgium 

and 
Switzer- 
land. 


cS  PI 
U       o 

^  O 
0  11 
0  22 
0  32 
0  43 
0  53 
0  64 
0  74 
0  85 

0  95 

1  6 
1  16 

1  27 

2  53 

3  80 

5  6 

6  33 

7  59 

8  86 

10  12 

11  39 

12  65 

13  92 

15  18 

16  45 

17  71 

18  98 

20  24 

21  51 

22  77 

24  4 

25  30 
50  60 
75  90 

101  20 
126  50 
151  80 
177  10 
202  40 
227  70 
253  0 


Prance, 

Algeria, 

and 

Italy. 


^    -2 

}^        (D 

^    Q 

0  11 
0  21 
0  32 
0  42 
0  53 
0  63 
0  74 
0  84 

0  95 

1  5 
1  16 

1  26 

2  52 

3  78 

5  4 

6  30 

7  56 

8  82 

10  8 

11  34 

12  60 

13  86 

15  12 

16  38 

17  64 

18  90 

20  16 

21  42 

22  68 

23  94 
25  20 
50  40 
75  60 

100  80 
126  0 
151  20 
176  40 
201  60 
226  80 
252  0 


Germany 

and 

Heligo 

land. 


^  fin 
0  9 
0  18 
0  26 
0  35 
0  43 
0  52 
0  60 
0  69 
0  77 
0  86 

0  94 

1  3 

2  5 

3  8 

4  10 

5  13 

6  15 

7  18 

8  20 

9  23 

10  25 

11  28 

12  30 

13  33 

14  35 

15  38 

16  40 

17  43 

18  45 

19  48 

20  50 
41  0 
61  50 
82  0 

102  50 
123  0 
143  50 
164  0 
184  50 
205  0 


Holland 

and 

Dutch 

East 

Indies. 


o     C 

^      Q 

0  6 
0  11 
0  16 
0  21 
0  26 
0  31 
0  36 
0  41 
0  46 
0  51 
0  56 
0  61 


22 


3 

4 
4 
5 
6     8 

6  69 

7  30 

7  91 

8  52 

9  12 
9  73 

10  34 

10  95 

11  56 

12  16 
24  32 
36  48 
48  64 
60  80 
72  96 
85  12 
97  28 

109  44 
121  60 


Den- 
mark, 

Iceland, 

Norway, 
and 

Danish 
West 

Indies. 


w  o 

0  8 
0  16 
0  23 
0  31 
0  38 
0  46 
0  54 
0  61 
0  69 
0  76 
0  84 

0  91 

1  82 

2  73 

3  64 

4  55 

5  46 

6  37 

7  28 

8  19 

9  10 
10  1 

10  92 

11  83 

12  74 

13  65 

14  56 

15  47 

16  38 

17  29 

18  20 
36  40 
54  60 
72  80 
91  0 

109  20 
127  40 
145  60 
163  80 
182  90 


Sweden, 


M  O 
0  8 
0  16 
0  23 
0  31 
0  38 
0  46 
0  54 
0  61 
0  69 
0  76 
0  84 

0  91 

1  82 

2  72 

3  63 

4  53 

5  44 

6  35 

7  25 

8  16 

9  6 
9  97 

10  88 

11  78 

12  69 

13  59 

14  50 

15  41 

16  31 

17  21 

18  12 
36  24 
54  36 
72  48 
90  60 

108  72 
126  84 
144  96 
163  8 
181  20 


Portugal 
Azores, 

and 
Madeira. 


20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

210 

230 

460 

690 

920 

1,150 

1,380 

1,600 

1,830 

2,060 

2,290 

2,520 

2,750 

2,980 

3,200 

3,430 

3,660 

3,890 

4,120 

4,350 

4,570 

9,140 

13,710 

18,280 

22,850 

27,420 

31,990 

36,560 

41,130 

45,700 


Egypt. 


PM  Pm 

0  16 

0  32 

1  8 


1  25 

2  1 
2  17 

2  33 

3  10 
3  26 

2 
18 
35 
30 


4 
4 
4 
9 

14  25 

19  20 

24  15 

29  10 

34  5 

39  0 

43  35 

48  30 

53  25 

58  20 

63  15 

68  10 

73  5 

78  0 

82  35 

87  30 

92  25 

97  20 

195  0 

292  20 

390  0 

487  20 

585  0 

682  20 

780  0 

877  20 

975  0 


United 
States, 

Canada, 
and 

Hawaii, 


o 

P 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0  11 
0  13 
0  15 
0  17 
0  19 
0  21 
0  23 
0  25 
0  49 
0  74 
0  98 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2  93 

3  17 
3  41 
3  66 

3  90 

4  14 
4  39 
4  63 
4  87 
9  74 

14  61 
19  48 
24  35 
29  22 
34  9 
38  96 
43  83 
48  70 


English 
Money. 


S. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  8 

0  9 

0  10 

0  11 

1  0 

2  0 


0  10 
0  11 
0  12 
0  13 
0  14 
0  15 
0  16 
0  17 
0  18 

0  19 

1  0. 

2  0 

3  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Note.— In  calculating  amounts  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  Exchange  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  dealing  with  fractions  of 
a  penny  as  they  may  deem  most  convenient.  For  example,  an  Order  issued  in  Denmark  for 
1  Kroner  may  be  credited  to  this  country  either  as  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  2d.  An  order  issued  in 
Switzerland  for  53  Francs  may  be  credited  either  as  £2.  Is.  lOd.  or  £2.  Is.  lid. 
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THE   TIME   ALL   OVER   THE   WORLD. 


When  the  clock  at  Greenwich 
places  is  as  follows: — 

H.     M. 

Boston,  U.S 7  18  a.m. 

Dublin   11  35  a.m. 

Edinburgh    11  47  a.m. 

Glasgow     11  43  a.m. 

Lisbon    11  43  a.m. 

Madrid 11  45  a.m. 

New  York,  U.S 7  14  a.m. 

Penzance 11  38  a.m. 

Philadelphia,  U.S 6  59  a.m. 

15  a.m. 

11  p.m. 

19  p.m. 

35  p.m. 

54  p.m. 

30p.m 


points  to  Noon  the  time  at  the  various 


Quebec v 

Adelaide,  Australia 9 

Amsterdam 12 

Athens   1 

Berlin    12 

Berne 12 

Bombay     4  52  p  m. 

Brussels     12  17  p.m. 

Calcutta     5  54  p.m. 

Capetown 1  14  p.m. 


H.      M. 

Copenhagen 12  50  p.m. 

Florence     12  45  p.m. 

Jerusalem 2  21  p.m. 

Madras   5  21  p.m. 

Malta 12  58  p.m. 

Melbourne,  Australia 9  40  p.m. 

Moscow 2  30  p.m. 

Munich 12  46  p.m. 

Paris   12     9  p.m. 

Pekin 7  46  p.m. 

Prague    12  58  p.m. 

Rome 12  50  p.m. 

Rotterdam 12  18  p.m. 

St.  Petersburg 2     1  p.m. 

Suez    2  10  p.m. 

Sydney,  Australia    10    5  p.m. 

Stockholm 1  12  p.m. 

Stuttgardt 0  37  p.m. 

Vienna    1     6  p.m. 


Constantinople     1  56  p.m.    1 

Hence,  by  a  little  calculation,  the  time  for  those  places  at  any  hour  of  our 
day  may  be  ascertained.  At  places  east  of  London  the  apparent  time  is  later, 
and  west  of  London,  earlier ;  for  uniformity  sake,  however,  Greenwich  time  is 
kept  at  all  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


TOTAL  ANNUAL 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  AND  PROFITS 

Year. 

ASSESSED 

r   1877-96. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

480,425,213 

54,441,576 

35,464,600 

670,831,389 

1877 

1878 

486,698,836 

55,712,709 

35,929,649 

578,294,971 

1878 

1879 

485,939,056 

55,897,204 

36,210,037 

578,046,297 

1879 

1880 

485,676,370 

55,079,954 

36,140,577 

576,896,901 

1880 

1881 

493,583,819 

55,530,028 

36,110,043 

585,223,890 

1881 

1882 

507,644,153 

57,607,470 

36,199,354 

601,450,977 

1882 

1883 

516,948,272 

59,406,708 

36,481,078 

612,836,058 

1883 

1884 

530,538,379 

61,117,685 

36,854,135 

628,510,199 

1884 

1885 

533,429,560 

61,125,422 

36,912,150 

631,467,132 

1885 

1886 

533,038,774 

60,057,933 

36,758,915 

629,855,622 

1886 

1887 

535,040,455 

57,910,114 

36,447,393 

629,397,962 

1887 

1888 

542,450,177 

57,145,262 

36,559,254 

636,154,693 

1888 

1889 

550,575,255 

57,834,226 

36,749,208 

645,158,689 

1889 

1890 

572,128,525 

60,030,510 

37,199,578 

669,358,613 

1890 

1891 

597,265,843 

63,387,529 

37,754,177 

698,407,549 

1891 

1892 

607,748,110 

65,023,424 

37,981,150 

710,752,684 

1892 

1893 

608,349,961 

65,606,195 

38,224,943 

712,181,099 

1893 

1894 

602,388,699 

65,188,840 

38,553,336 

706,130,875 

1894 

1895 

587,104,088 

64,948,095 

38,199,492 

690,251,675 

1895 

1896 

605,849,574 

65,586,227 

38,215,755 

709,651,556 

1896 

*  The  full  annual  value  of  lands  is  given  under  Schedule  B.  The  profits  from  the  occu- 
pation of  farm  lands  were  by  law  deemed  to  be  equal  in  England  and  Wales  to  one-half,  and 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  one-third  the  full  annual  value  of  the  lands  up  to  1893-94.  From 
1894-95  a  uniform  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  was  fixed  (by  Finance  Act)  as  the  equivalent  for  the  8d. 
rate  charged  under  other  schedules  of  the  tax. 
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BAROMETEK  INSTRUCTIONS. 

COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    ADMIRAL    FITZROY,    F.R.8. 

The  barometer  should  be  set  regularly  by  a  duly-authorised  person,  about 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

The  words  on  scales  of  barometers  should  not  be  so  much  regarded  for 
weather  indications  as  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury ;  for  if  it  stand  at 
CHANGEABLE  (29-50)  and  then  rise  towards  fair  (30-00)  it  presages  a  change  of 
wind  or  weather,  though  not  so  great  as  if  the  mercury  had  risen  higher ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury  stand  above  fair  and  then  fall  it  presages  a 
change,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  if  it  had  stood  lower ;  beside  which, 
the  direction  and  force  of  wind  are  not  in  any  way  noticed. 

It  is  not  from  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  may  stand  that  we  are  alone 
to  form  a  judgm.ent  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  from  its  rising  or  falling, 
and  from  the  movements  of  immediately  preceding  days  as  well  as  hours, 
keeping  in  mind  effects  of  change  of  direction,  and  dryness  or  moisture,  as 
well  as  alteration  of  force  or  strength  of  wind. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  air  foretells 
COMING  weather  rather  than  shows  the  weather  that  is  present — an  invaluable 
fact  too  often  overlooked — that  the  longer  the  time  between  the  signs  and  the 
change  foretold  by  them  the  longer  such  altered  weather  will  last ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  less  the  time  between  a  warning  and  a  change  the  shorter  will  be 
the  continuance  of  such  foretold  weather. 

If  the  barometer  has  been  about  its  ordinary  height,  say  near  30  inches  at 
the  sea-level,  and  is  steady  on  rising,  while  the  thermometer  falls  and  dampness 
becomes  less,  north-westerly,  northerly,  north-easterly  wind,  or  less  wind,  less 
rain  or  snow  may  be  expected. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  fall  takes  place  with  a  rising  thermometer  and  in- 
creased dampness,  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected  from  the  south-eastward, 
southward,  or  south-westward.     A  fall  with  low  thermometer  foretells  snow. 

When  the  barometer  is  rather  below  its  ordinary  height,  say  down  to 
near  29^  inches  (at  sea-level),  a  rise  foretells  less  wind,  or  a  change  in  its 
direction  towards  the  northward,  or  less  wet ;  but  when  it  has  been  very  low, 
about  29  inches,  the  first  rising  usually  precedes  or  indicates  strong  wind — at 
times  heavy  squalls — from  the  north-westward,  northward,  or  north-eastward, 
after  which  violence  a  gradually  rising  glass  foretells  improving  weather ;  if 
the  thermometer  falls,  but  if  the  warmth  continues,  probably  the  wind  will 
back  (shift  against  the  sun's  course),  and  more  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
will  follow,  especially  if  the  barometer  rise  is  sudden. 

The  most  dangerous  shifts  of  wind,  or  the  heaviest  northerly  gales,  happen 
soon  after  the  barometer  first  rises  from  a  very  low  point ;  or  if  the  wind  veers 
GRADUALLY,  at  some  time  aftewards. 
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BAROMETER    INSTRUCTIONS. 


Indications  of  approaching  change  of  weather  and  the  direction  and  force 
of  winds  are  shown  less  by  the  height  of  the  barometer  than  by  its  falling  or 
rising.  Nevertheless,  a  height  of  more  than  30  (30-00)  inches  (at  the  level  of 
the  sea)  is  indicative  of  fine  weather  and  moderate  winds,  except  from  east  to 

north,  OCCASIONALLY, 

A  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  indicates  unsettled  weather,  a  slow  movement 
the  contrary  ;  as  likewise  a  steady  barometer,  when  continued  and  with 
dryness,  foretells  verj'  fine  weather, 

A  rapid  and  considerable  fall  is  a  sign  of  stormy  weather,  and  rain  or  snow. 
Alternate  rising  and  sinking  indicates  unsettled  or  threatening  weather. 

The  greatest  depressions  of  the  barometer  are  with  gales  from  S,E.,  S.,  or 
S.W, ;  the  greatest  deviations,  with  wind  from  N.W,,  N.,  or  N.E,,  or  with  calm. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  with  a  westerly  wind,  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  violent  storm  from  N.W,,  N,,  or  N,E. 

If  a  gale  sets  in  from  the  E,  or  S,E.,  and  the  wind  veers  by  the  south,  the 
barometer  will  continue  falling  until  the  wind  is  near  a  marked  change,  when 
a  lull  MAY  occur  ;  after  which  the  gale  will  soon  be  renewed,  perhaps  suddenly 
and  violently,  and  the  veering  of  the  wind  towards  the  N.W,,  N.,  or  N.E.  will 
be  indicated  by  a  rising  of  the  barometer,  with  a  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

After  very  warm  and  calm  weather  a  storm  or  squall,  with  rain,  may  follow ; 
likewise  at  any  time  when  the  atmosphere  is  heated  much  above  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  season. 

To  know  the  state  of  the  air  not  only  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
but  appearances  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  watched. 


SIGNS  OF   WEATHER. 

Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset  presages  fine  weather ;  a  red 
sky  in  the  morning,  bad  weather  or  much  wind,  perhaps  rain ;  a  grey  sky  in 
the  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dawn,  wind ;  a  low  dawn,  fair  weather.* 

Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  fine  weather,  with  moderate  or  light 
breezes ;  hard-edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark,  gloomy,  blue  sky  is 
windy,  but  a  light,  bright  blue  sky  indicates  fine  weather.  Generally,  the 
softer  the  clouds  look,  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain)  may  be  expected ; 
and  the  harder,  more  "  greasy,"  rolled,  tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming 
wind  will  prove.  Also  a  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset  presages  wind ;  a  pale  yellow, 
wet ;  and  thus,  by  the  prevalence  of  red,  yellow,  or  grey  tints,  the  coming 
weather  may  be  foretold  very  nearly — indeed,  if  aided  by  instruments,  almost 
exactly. 


*  A  high  dawn  is  when  the  first  indications  of  daylight  are  seen  above  a  bank  of  clouds. 
A  low  dawn  is  when  the  day  breaks  on  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first  streaks  of  light  being 
very  low  down. 
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BABOMETER    INSTRUCTIONS. 


Small  inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain ;  light  scud  clouds  driving  across 
heavy  masses  show  wind  and  rain,  but  if  alone  may  indicate  wind  only. 

High  upper  clouds  crossing  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  in  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  lower  clouds,  or  the  wind  then  felt  below,  foretell  a  change  of 
wind. 

After  fine,  clear  weather  the  first  signs  in  the  sky  of  a  coming  change  arc 
usually  light  streaks,  curls,  wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds, 
which  increase,  and  are  followed  by  an  overcasting  of  murky  vapour  that  grows 
into  cloudiness.  This  appearance,  more  or  less  oily  or  watery  as  wind  or  rain 
will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign. 

Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colours,  with  soft,  undefined  forms  of  clouds, 
indicate  and  accompany  fine  weather;  but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  hard, 
definitely-outlined  clouds,  foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind. 

When  sea-birds  fly  out  early  and  far  to  seaward,  moderate  wind  and  fair 
weather  may  be  expected.  When  they  hang  about  the  land,  or  over  it,  some- 
times flying  inland,  expect  a  strong  wind,  with  storniy  weather.  As  many 
creatures  besides  birds  are  affected  by  the  approach  of  rain  or  wind,  such 
indications  should  not  be  slighted  by  an  observer  who  wishes  to  foresee 
weather. 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon,  distant  objects 
such  as  hills  unusually  visible,  or  raised  (by  refraction),!  and  what  is  called  a 
"  good  HEARING  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among  signs  of  wet,  if  not  wind,  to 
be  expected. 

More  than  usual  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indistinctness  or  apparent  multi- 
plication of  the  moon's  horns,  haloes,  "wind-dogs"  (fragments  or  pieces  of 
rainbows,  sometimes  called  "wind-galls")  seen  on  detached  clouds,  and  the 
rainbow,  are  more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind,  if  not  approaching 
rain  with  or  without  wind. 

Lastly,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  its  temperature  (for  the 
season),  should  always  be  considered  with  other  indications  of  change  or 
continuance  of  wind  and  weather. 

On  barometer  scales  the  following  contractions  may  be  useful:— 
RISE 


FOR 
N.E.LY 

(n.w.-n.-e.) 
DRY 

OR 

LESS 
WIND. 

except 

wet  from 

N.Ed. 


FALL 

FOR 

S.W.LY 

(S.E.-S.-W.) 

WET 

OR 

MORE 
WIND. 

except 

WET   FROM 

N.Ed. 


When  the  wind  shifts  against  the  sun, 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  run. 

First  rise  after  very  low 
Indicates  a  stronger  blow. 

Long  foretold — long  last ; 
Short  notice — soon  past. 


+  Much  refraction  is  a  sign  of  easterly  wind. 
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EEMAKKS     ON     THE     WEATHER 

(From  Official  Sources.) 

October,  1896. — The  weather  was  for  the  most  part  dull,  cold,  and  wet. 
The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  4°-l,  and  the  mean  low  night 
temperature  2°-4  below  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the 
air  was  generally  below  its  average  till  the  7th,  above  from  the  8th  to  the 
10th,  and  generally  below  from  the  11th  to  the  31st,  being  as  much  as  10°-9 
and  9°-6  below  its  average  on  the  11th  and  29th  respectively.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was  above  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  and  from  the 
13th  to  the  15th,  and  below  on  all  other  days.  The  fall  of  rain  was  above  its 
average  at  some  stations  and  below  at  others.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on 
the  5th  at  Bath,  Royston,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  10th  at  Halifax,  Hull,  and 
Stonyhurst ;  on  the  14th  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  25th 
at  Croydon  and  the  Royal  Observatory ;  and  on  the  26th  at  Truro.  Aurora 
borealis  was  seen  on  the  6th  at  Halifax,  and  on  the  12th  at  Stonyhurst.  Snow 
fell  on  the  10th  at  Cambridge ;  on  the  11th  at  Guernsey,  Wolverhampton, 
Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  18th  at  Royston ;  on  the  21st  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  Carlisle  ;  on  the  24th  at  Stonyhurst  and  Carlisle  ;  on  the  25th  at 
Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  and  on  the  28th  and  29th  at  Wolverhampton.  Fog 
prevailed  on  the  1st  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  on  the  2nd  at  Somerleyton ; 
on  the  15th  at  Cambridge  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  19th  at  Leeds ;  on  the  20th 
at  Oxford  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  21st  at  Oxford  and  Royston  ;  on  the  22nd  at 
Oxford ;  on  the  23rd,  26th,  and  27th  at  Leeds ;  on  the  28th  at  Croydon,  Whit- 
church, Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Somerleyton,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the 
29th  at  Truro,  Croydon,  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  on  the  30th  at  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Royston,  and  Cambridge ;  and  on  the 
31st  at  Cambridge. 

November.  —The  weather  was  cold  till  the  10th,  mild  from  the  11th  to 
the  22nd,  then  cold  again  from  the  23rd  to  the  30th.  The  mean  high  day 
temperature  of  the  air  was  3°-4,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  2°-0  below 
their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its  average 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th,  being  as  much  as  10°-7  on  the  7th,  generally  above 
from  the  11th  to  the  22nd,  and  below  again  from  the  23rd  to  the  30th.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  was  below  its  average  on  the  1st  and  2nd  and  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th,  and  generally  above  on  all  other  days,  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  being  particularly  high  from  the  21st  to  the  25th ;  the  mean  daily 
excess  for  these  five  days  was  0-70  inch.  The  fall  of  rain  was  small  and  below 
its  average  at  most  stations.  The  N.E.  winds  were  prevalent.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  on  the  1st  at  Hull;  and  on  the  9th  at  Oxford.  Snow  fell  on  the 
28th  at  Guernsey,  Truro,  Osborne,  and  Oxford.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  1st  at 
Cambridge ;  on  the  4th  and  5th  at  Halifax  and  Leeds ;  on  the  6th  at  Croydon, 
Halifax,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  7th  at  Osborne,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Greenwich, 
Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  and  Somerleyton;  on  the  10th  and 
11th  at  Truro ;  on  the  12th  at  Somerleyton  and  Halifax  ;  on  the  13th  at  Oxford 
and  Lowestoft;  on  the  14th  at  Osborne,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Greenwich, 
Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Somerleyton,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  16th 
at  Halifax ;  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  at  Truro  and  Leeds ;  on  the  21st  at 
Truro  ;  on  the  22nd  at  Truro  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  23rd  at  Truro,  Greenwich, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  24th  at  Cambridge  and  Halifax ;  and 
on  the  30th  at  Oxford,  Halifax,  and  Leeds. 
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REMAKKS    ON    THE    WEATHER. 


December. — The  weather  was  generally  wet,  dull,  and  gloomy,  with  very 
little  sunshine.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  0°'5  below  the 
average,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  0°-8  above.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its  average  on  the  1st  and  2nd,  and  from  the 
14th  to  the  24th,  being  particularly  so  on  the  17th,  when  it  was  as  much  as 
10°-1,  and  on  the  18th,  9°"2 ;  it  was  above  its  average  from  the  3rd  to  the  13th, 
and  from  the  25th,  being  9°-l  and  9°-6  in  excess  on  the  26th  and  30th  respec- 
tively. The  atmospheric  pressure  was  below  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the 
19th,  being  as  much  as  O'BB  inch,  0-89  inch,  and  1-22  inch  below  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  respectively,  and  above  its  average  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  fall  of  rain  was  large  and  above  its  average.  On  the  morning  of 
December  17th,  at  about  5-30  a.m.,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  reported  by 
several  observers,  and  was  felt  over  England,  extending  from  Barnstaple  and 
Tavistock  in  the  South,  to  Lancashire  in  the  North,  and  from  South  and  North 
Wales  in  the  West,  to  Yarmouth  in  the  East.  It  was  most  severely  felt 
between  latitudes  52°  and  52°  30' ,  and  between  longitudes  2°  and  3°,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  where 
some  structural  damage  took  place.  A  thunderstorm  occurred  on  the  4th  at 
Guernsey,  Snow  fell  on  the  15th  at  Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  16th  at 
Royston,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  17th  at  Greenwich,  Wliit- 
church,  Oxford,  Coventry,  Lowestoft,  and  in  the  Northern  Counties ;  on  the  18th 
at  Whitchurch,  Greenwich,  Barnet,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Somerleyton, 
Nottingham,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle  ;  on  the  19th  at  Croydon, 
Whitchurch,  Greenwich,  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  20th  at 
Croydon,  Greenwich,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  21st  at  Croydon,  Whitchurch, 
Greenwich,  Royston,  and  Nottingham ;  and  on  the  22nd  at  Coventry,  Notting- 
ham, Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  3rd  at  Royston  and 
Lowestoft ;  on  the  6th  and  7th  at  Greenwich  ;  on  the  8th  at  Royston ;  on  the 
11th  at  Truro,  Lowestoft,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  12th  at  Royston ;  on  the 
13th  and  15th  at  Halifax ;  on  the  16th  at  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cam- 
bridge, Coventry,  Lowestoft,  Somerleyton,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the 
17th  at  Truro,  Osborne,  Croydon,  Royston,  and  Somerleyton ;  on  the  18th  at 
Whitchurch,  Royston,  and  Cambridge  ;  on  the  19th  at  Royston  ;  on  the  20th 
at  Truro  and  Cambridge ;  on  the  21st  at  Whitchurch,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowestoft,  and  Somerleyton ;  on  the  22nd  at  Lowestoft  and  Halifax ; 
on  the  23rd  at  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Coventry, 
Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  24th  at  Whitchurch,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Lowestoft,  and  Somerleyton  ;  and  on  the  27th  at  Truro. 


January,  1897. — The  weather  was  generally  wet,  dull,  and  gloomy,  with 
very  little  sunshine.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  4°-0,  and 
the  mean  low  night  temperature  l°-6  below  their  averages.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  air  was  generally  above  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  12th, 
and  below  from  the  13th  to  the  31st,  being  as  much  as  9°-9,  10°"4,  and  9°-4 
below  its  average  on  the  18th,  23rd,  and  24th  respectively.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  was  above  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  5th,  and  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th,  and  generally  below  on  all  other  days.  The  fall  of  rain  was  a  little 
below  its  average  at  some  stations,  and  above  at  others.  Snow  fell  frequently. 
The  N.E.  wind  was  very  prevalent.  Aurora  borealis  was  seen  on  the  2nd  at 
Lowestoft,  Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst.  Snow  fell  on  the  7th  at  Llandudno  and 
Halifax ;  on  the  8th  at  Wolverhampton,  Halifax,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  9th  at 
Royston,  Hereford,  Coventry,  Lowestoft,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Liver- 
pool, Halifax,  Leeds,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the  10th  at  Nottingham ; 
on  the  13th  at  Halifax ;  on  the  14th  at  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Halifax, 
Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  15th  at  Osborne,  Croydon,  Oxford,  Nottingham, 
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Halifax,  and  Carlisle;  on  the  16th  at  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Croydon,  Whit- 
church, Eoyal  Observatory,  and  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties;  on 
the  17th  at  Croydon,  Barnet,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  and 
Leeds;  on  the  18th  at  Coventry;  on  the  19th  at  Oxford,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Halifax ;  on  the  20th  at  Croydon,  Iloyston,  Coventry,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and 
Stonyhurst;  on  the  21st  at  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Croydon,  Royal  Observatory, 
and  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties  ;  on  the  22nd  there  was  a  general 
fall  all  over  the  country ;  on  the  23rd  at  Guernsey,  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Croy- 
don, Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  Barnet,  and  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  Counties ;  on  the  24th  at  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory, 
Barnet,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Halifax, 
Leeds,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the  25th  at  Bath,  Croydon,  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Oxford,  Royston,  Hereford,  and  in  the  Northern  Counties ;  on  the  2Gth 
at  Truro,  Salisbury,  Barnet,  Nottingham,  Liverpool,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  27th 
at  Lowestoft  and  Liverpool ;  on  the  28th  at  Croydon,  Oxford,  Lowestoft, 
Wolverhampton,  Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  29th  at  Royston,  Cambridge, 
Halifax,  Leeds,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the  30th  at  Royston,  Hereford, 
Nottingham,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  and  on  the  31st  at 
Wolverhampton  and  Nottingham.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  1st  at  Oxford  ;  on  the 
2nd  at  Truro,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  Oxford,  Royston, 
Cambridge,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  4th  at  Truro  and  Leeds ;  on  the  5th  at  Truro, 
Whitchurch,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Halifax,  and  Leeds ;  on 
the  6th  at  Halifax ;  on  the  7th  at  Truro,  Royston,  Liverpool,  and  Halifax  ;  on 
the  8th  at  Truro  and  Halifax  ;  on  the  9th  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Halifax ; 
on  the  10th  at  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Halifax,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  11th 
at  Osborne,  Whitchurch,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Leeds; 
on  the  12th  at  Whitchurch,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Liverpool,  Halifax, 
and  Leeds  ;  on  the  15th  at  Royston ;  on  the  17th  at  Truro  and  Oxford  ;  on  the 
18th  at  Truro  ;  on  the  19th  at  Whitchurch  ;  on  the  30th  at  Halifax  and  Leeds ; 
and  on  the  31st  at  Halifax. 

February. — The  weather  was  mild  and  dull,  with  frequent  rain  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  2°-3, 
and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  4°-6  above  their  averages.  The  mean 
daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  generally  below  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th,  and  above  from  the  9th  to  the  28th,  being  particularly  so  on-the  9th,  22nd, 
and  26th,  the  mean  daily  excess  for  these  three  days  being  10°-7.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was  below  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  6th,  and  on  the  28th, 
being  as  much  as  0-60  inch  and  0-63  inch  below  on  the  1st  and  2nd  respec- 
tively, and  above  its  average  from  the  7th  to  the  27th,  being  particularly  so  on 
the  16th,  and  from  the  22nd  to  the  24th  ;  the  mean  daily  excess  for  these  four 
days  was  0-59  inch.  The  fall  of  rain  was  somewhat  above  its  average  at  all 
stations.  The  heavy  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  caused  extensive  floods: 
Snow  fell  on  the  1st  at  Croydon,  Barnet,  Oxford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Stony- 
hurst;  on  the  2nd  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  Lowestoft,  Wolver- 
hampton, Nottingham,  Halifax,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle;  on  the  3rd  at 
Barnet,  Royston,  Coventry,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  4th  at 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  5th  at  Halifax;  and 
on  the  6th  at  Nottingham.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  1st  at  Osborne,  Royston, 
Cambridge,  Halifax,  and  Leeds;  on  the  2nd  at  Whitchurch,  Royston,  and 
Halifax;  on  the  3rd  at  Osborne,  Whitchurch,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  and 
Halifax;  on  the  4th  at  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Halifax, 
and  Leeds ;  on  the  5th  at  Osborne,  Lowestoft,  Halifax,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  6th 
at  Osborne ;  on  the  7th  at  Truro ;  on  the  8th  at  Royston  and  Leeds ;  on  the 
9th  at  Osborne  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  10th  at  Truro ;  on  the  11th  at  Guern- 
sey, Osborne,  Salisbury,  Whitchurch,  and  Carlisle ;   on  the  12th  at  Guernsey, 
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Truro,  Halifax,  and  Leeds;  on  the  13th  at  Osborne  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the 
15th  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Halifax ;  on  the  17th  at  Whitchurch,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  ;  on  the  18th  at  Truro  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  39th  at  Osborne  ; 
on  the  23rd  at  Cambridge  ;  on  the  27th  at  Truro  ;  and  on  the  28th  at  Salisbury 
and  Whitchurch, 

March. — The  weather  was  changeable,  with  frequent  rain.  The  mean 
high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  2°-5,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature 
4°-l  above  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  generally 
below  its  average  from  the  3rd  to  the  8th,  and  from  the  29th  to  the  31st,  and 
above  on  all  other  days,  being  particularly  so  from  the  19th  to  the  26th,  the 
mean  daily  excess  for  these  eight  days  being  9°-6.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
was  generally  below  its  average  throughout  the  month,  being  as  much  as  0'98 
inch,  0*73  inch,  and  0  70  inch  below  on  the  3rd,  5th,  and  28th  respectively,  and 
on  several  other  days  was  as  much  as  half  an  inch  below  the  average.  The  fall 
of  rain  was  large  and  above  its  average.  The  S.W.  and  W.  winds  were  very 
prevalent.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  3rd  at  Whitchurch  ;  on  the  4th  at 
Guernsey,  Oxford,  Lowestoft,  and  Halifax  ;  on  the  17th  at  Oxford  and  Coventry ; 
and  on  the  18th  at  Truro.  Snow  fell  on  the  1st  at  Halifax;  on  the  2nd  at 
Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  3rd  at  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Croydon,  Whit- 
church, Royal  Observatory,  Royston,  and  Leeds ;  on  the  4th  at  Royston, 
Halifax,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the  6th  at  Royston ;  on  the  10th  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Halifax,  and  Carlisle  ;  on  the  12th  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  13th  at  Salisbury ;  on  the  14th  at  Halifax  ; 
on  the  15th  at  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  29th  at  Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the 
30th  at  Halifax,  Stonyhurst,  and  Carlisle ;  and  on  the  31st  at  Royston,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Halifax.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  6th  at  Royston  and  Cambridge ;  on 
the  8th  at  Leeds ;  on  the  9th  at  Lowestoft ;  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  at 
Guernsey ;  on  the  22nd  at  Lowestoft;  and  on  the  25th  at  Guernsey. 

April. — The  weather  was  changeable,  with  frequent  rain  towards>  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the 
air  was  2°-7  below  the  average,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  was  of  the 
same  value  as  the  average.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below 
its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  11th,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  25th,  and 
generally  above  on  all  other  days.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally 
below  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  7th,  being  0-80  inch  below  on  the  1st; 
above  its  average  from  the  8th  to  the  11th ;  and  generally  below  from  the  12th 
to  the  30th.  The  fall  of  rain  was  a  little  below  its  average  at  some  stations 
and  above  at  others.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  1st  at  Truro  ;  on  the  7th 
at  Whitchurch  and  the  Royal  Observatory ;  on  the  16th  at  Royston,  Coventry, 
and  Hull ;  on  the  26th  at  Guernsey ;  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  at  Barnet. 
Snow  fell  on  the  1st  at  Truro,  Salisbury,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Royston,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  Wolverhampton,  and  Carlisle ;  on  the 
2nd  at  Croydon  and  Royston  ;  on  the  3rd  at  Whitchurch  ;  on  the  4th  at  Barnet 
and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  7th  at  Whitchurch,  Barnet,  Royston,  Coventry,  and 
Nottingham ;  and  on  the  8th  at  Nottingham.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  9th  at 
Guernsey  and  Ventnor  ;  on  the  17th  and  21st  at  Ventnor ;  on  the  22nd  at 
Guernsey ;  on  the  26th  at  Royston  and  Cambridge ;  on  the  27th  at  Guernsey 
and  Ventnor ;  and  on  the  28th  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  Wolverhampton, 
Halifax,  and  Leeds. 

May. — The  weather  was  for  the  most  part  dull,  with  very  little  sunshine. 
The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  l°-3,  and  the  mean  low  night 
temperature  l°-0  below  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air 
was  below  its  average  from  the  4th  to  the  14th,  and  from  the  22nd  to  the  29th, 
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being  as  much  as  8°-3,  8°-9,  and  9°T)  below  on  tbe  lltb,  12tb,  and  13tb  respec- 
tively ;  and  above  its  average  on  the  remaining  days.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
was  above  its  average  from  the  4th  to  the  21st,  being  0-51  inch  in  excess  on  the 
15th,  and  generally  below  on  all  other  days,  particularly  so  on  the  27th  and 
28th,  being  as  much  as  0-56  inch  below  on  both  days.  The  fall  of  rain  was 
somewhat  below  its  average  at  most  stations.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the 
5th  at  Oxford  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  11th  at  Leeds  ;  on  the  16th  at  Truro ;  on 
the  19th  at  Guernsey ;  on  the  25th  at  Oxford ;  on  the  28th  at  Halifax,  Leeds, 
and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  29th  at  Hull  and  Stonyhurst ;  and  on  the  30th  at 
Croydon,  Royal  Observatory,  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Lowestoft.  Snow  fell 
on  the  6th  at  Royston  ;  on  the  11th  at  Ventnor,  Liverpool,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on 
the  12th  at  Hereford,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst ;  and  on  the  13th  at  Royston. 
Fog  prevailed  on  the  7th  at  Ventnor ;  on  the  8th  at  Guernsey ;  and  on  the  9th 
and  28th  at  Lowestoft. 

June. — The  weather  was  generally  warm,  fine,  and  bright.  The  mean  high 
day  temperature  of  the  air  was  0°-l,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  2°-4 
above  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its 
average  from  the  7th  to  the  10th,  and  from  the  16th  to  the  20th,  and  generally 
above  on  all  other  days,  being  particularly  so  on  the  12th,  13th,  23rd,  and  24th, 
when  it  was  as  much  as  10°0, 12°-4, 10°-5,  and  ll°-2  respectively  above  its  average. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  above  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th,  and  from  the  21st  to  the  26th,  and  generally  below  on  all  other  days.  The 
fall  of  rain  was  above  its  average  at  most  stations.  A  thunderstorm  occurred 
during  the  afternoon  of  June  24th,  accompanied  in  many  places  by  a  heavy 
hailstorm  and  gale  of  wind.  The  low-lying  parts  of  Beckenham  and  Penge 
were  flooded  and  much  glass  broken  by  the  hail ;  at  Marlow  windows  were 
smashed,  trees  blown  down,  two  pinnacles  of  the  church  steeple  were  blown  off, 
and  many  of  the  church  windows  blown  in  ;  the  fruit  crops  were  also  much 
damaged.  The  storm  was  most  severely  felt  in  Essex,  extending  from  Epping 
in  the  west  of  the  county,  to  Colchester  in  the  east.  Crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  have  in  many  cases  been  almost  completely  swept  off  the  farms  ;  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  reduced  to  a  pulp,  whole  crops  of  apples, 
pears,  and  other  outside  fruits  have  been  destroyed ,  much  glass  was  broken, 
and  cattle  and  poultry  injured  by  the  heavy  hail.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on 
the  1st  at  Ventnor,  Osborne,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  Barnet, 
Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst;  on 
the  6th  ac  Croydon  and  the  Royal  Observatory ;  on  the  18th  at  Lowestoft ;  on 
the  24th  at  Croydon,  Royal  Observatory,  Barnet,  Royston,  Lowestoft,  and  Hull ; 
on  the  26th  at  Guernsey,  Ventnor,  Osborne,  and  Salisbury;  on  the  27th  at 
Oxford ;  on  the  28th  at  Osborne,  Salisburv,  Halifax,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the 
29th  at  Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  and  on  the  30th  at  Leeds.  Fog  prevailed  on . 
the  3rd  at  Royston  and  Cambridge;  on  the  4th  and  5th  at  Guernsey  and 
Lowestoft;  on  the  6th  at  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Lowestoft;  on  the  7th  at 
Royston  ;  on  the  8th,  21st,  and  22nd  at  Guernsey;  on  the  24th  at  Hereford  and 
Halifax ;  on  the  25th  at  Guernsey  and  Royston ;  on  the  26th  at  Royston ;  on 
the  27th  at  Guernsey ;  on  the  28th  at  Lowestoft  and  Halifax ;  on  the  29th  at 
Ventnor  and  Halifax ;  and  on  the  30th  at  Ventnor  and  Cambridge. 

July.— The  weather  was  generally  fine,  bright,  and  warm.  The  mean 
high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  l°-8,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature 
l°-5  above  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  generally 
below  its  average  till  the  8th,  and  generally  above  from  the  9th  to  the  31st. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  below  its  average  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  27th,  and  generally  above  on  all  other  days.  The 
fall  of  rain  was  small  and  below  its  average  at  all  stations.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  on  the  18th  at  Llangammarch  Wells ;    on  the  19th  af  Salisbury, 
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Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  and  Royston ;  on  the  20th  at  Truro, 
Salisbury,  Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  Oxford,  and  Royston ;  on 
the  21st  at  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Whitchurch,  and  Hereford ;  on  the  25th  at 
Oxford,  Halifax,  Hull,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  26th  at  Salisbury,  Croy- 
don, Royal  Observatory,  Barnet,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  and  on  the  27th  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  and  Lowestoft.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  1st  at  Royston  and 
Lowestoft ;  on  the  14th  and  15th  at  Royston ;  on  the  16th  and  17th  at  Lowes- 
toft ;  on  the  18th  at  Osborne,  Whitchurch,  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  20th  and 
21st  at  Royston ;  on  the  22nd  at  Royston  and  Lowestoft ;  and  on  the  30th  at 
Truro. 

August.— The  weather  was  fine,  bright,  and  hot  till  the  15th,  then  generally 
wet,  dull,  and  cool  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  mean  high  day  temperature 
of  the  air  was  l°-3,  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  0°-7  above  their 
averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  above  its  average  till  the 
11th,  being  as  much  as  ll°-2  and  12°-1  in  excess  on  the  4th  and  5th  respec- 
tively ;  and  generally  below  its  average  from  the  12th  to  the  31st.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was  above  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  4th,  and  from  the 
10th  to  the  14th,  and  below  on  all  other  days.  The  fall  of  rain  was  above  its 
average  at  most  stations.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  5th  at  Royston, 
Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  Hull,  Leeds,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the 
6th  at  Halifax  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  7th  at  Halifax ;  on  the  8th  at  Osborne, 
Royal  Observatory,  and  Coventry ;  on  the  10th  at  Truro,  Hereford,  and  Llan- 
dudno ;  on  the  11th  at  Leeds  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  18th  at  Truro,  Osborne, 
Salisbury,  Royal  Observatory,  Royston,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  and  Hull ;  on 
the  19th  at  Royston  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  20th  at  Halifax  ;  on  the  24th  at 
Leeds ;  on  the  25th  at  Royal  Observatory,  Cambridge,  and  Coventry ;  on  the 
26th  at  Halifax ;  and  on  the  81st  at  Osborne,  Salisbury,  Croydon,  Whitchurch, 
Royal  Observatory,  and  Leeds.  Snow  fell  on  the  19th  at  Halifax.  Fog  prevailed 
on  the  3rd  at  Royston  and  Lowestoft ;  on  the  25th  at  Royston  and  Cambridge  ; 
and  on  the  26th  at  Guernsey,  Cambridge,  and  Lowestoft. 

September. — The  weather  was  generally  dull  and  cool,  with  very  little 
sunshine.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  was  3°-6,  and  the  mean  low  night 
temperature  0°'2  below  their  averages.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air 
was  generally  below  its  average  from  the  1st  to  the  22nd,  being  as  much  as  9°-4, 
8°-8,  and  9°-l  below  on  the  4th,  18th,  and  19th  respectively,  and  generally  above 
from  the  23rd  to  the  30th.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  below  its  average 
from  the  1st  to  the  9th  and  from  the  17th  to  the  24th,  and  above  on  all  other 
days.  The  fall  of  rain  was  large  and  somewhat  above  its  average  at  all  stations. 
A  thunderstorm  occurred  during  the  evening  of  September  29th,  accompanied 
in  many  places  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain ;  the  storm  extended  from 
Guernsey  to  Cambridge,  being  most  severe  in  and  around  London,  where  railway 
and  other  traffic  was  impeded.  The  railway  stations  at  Crouch  Hill  and 
Hornsey  Road  were  both  flooded,  and  trains  from  the  City  were  unable  to  run 
further  than  Upper  Holloway  for  several  hours.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
on  the  1st  at  Hull ;  on  the  2nd  at  Royston  ;  on  the  3rd  at  Barnet ;  on  the  4th 
at  Halifax ;  on  the  6th  at  Hull ;  on  the  17th  at  Liverpool ;  on  the  18th  at 
Osborne  and  Salisbury ;  and  on  the  29th  at  Guernsey  Osborne,  Ventnor,  Salis- 
bury, Croydon,  Whitchurch,  Royal  Observatory,  Camden  Square,  Barnet, 
Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge,  and  Lowestoft.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  8th  at 
Royston  and  Cambridge ;  on  the  12th  at  Croydon,  Oxford,  Royston,  Cambridge, 
and  Hull ;  on  the  13th  at  Croydon  and  Oxford ;  on  the  14th  at  Halifax ;  on  the 
18th  at  Cambridge ;  on  the  26th  at  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  27th  at  Osborne  and 
Oxford ;  on  the  28th  at  Wolverhampton  and  Halifax  ;  and  on  the  29th  at 
Cambridge. 
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THE  ENGLISH  MILE  COMPAEED  WITH  OTHEE 
EUEOPEAN  MEASUEES. 


English  Statute  Mile    . 
English  Geog.  Mile    . . . 

Kilometre     

German  Geog.  Mile    . . . 

Russian  Verst 

Austrian  Mile 

Dutch  Ure   

Norwegian  ]\Iile 

Swedish  Mile 

Danish  Mile     

Swiss  Stunde 


English 
Statute  Mile. 


1000 
1-153 
0-621 
4-610 
0-663 
4-714 
3-458 
7-021 
6-644 
4-682 
2-987 


English 
Geog.  Mile. 


0-867 
1000 
0-540 
4000 
0-575 
4-089 
3000 
6-091 
5-764 
4-062 
2-592 


French 
Kilometre. 


1-609 
1-855 
1-000 
7-420 
1-067 
7-586 
5-565 
11-299 
10-692 
7-536 
4-808 


German 
Geog.  Mile. 


0-217 
0-250 
0-135 
1-000 
0-144 
1-022 
0-750 
1-523 
1-441 
1-016 
0-648 


English  Statute  Mile 
English  Geog.  Mile  , 

Kilometre    

German  Geog.  Mile  . 

Russian  Verst    

Austrian  Mile     

Dutch  Ure 

Norwegian  Mile     . . , 

Swedish  Mile 

Danish  Mile   

Swiss  Stunde , 


Austrian 

Dutch 

Norwe- 

Swedish 

Mile. 

Ure. 

gian  Mile. 

Mile. 

0-212 

0-289 

0-142 

0151 

0-245 

0-333 

0-164 

0-169 

0132 

0180 

0-088 

0-094 

0-978 

1-333 

0-657 

0-6P4 

0-141 

0-192 

0-094 

0-100 

1-000 

1-363 

0-672 

0-710 

0-734 

1-000 

0-493 

0-520 

1-489 

2-035 

1-000 

1-057 

1-409 

1-921 

0-948 

1000 

0-994 

1-354 

0-667 

0-705 

0-634 

0-864 

0-425 

0-449 

Danish 
Mile. 


0-213 
0-246 
0-133 
0-985 
0142 
1-006 
0-738 
1-499 
1-419 
1-080 
0-638 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Days  from  any  Day  of  one 
Month  to  the  same  Day  of  any  other  Month. 

number  of  days  from  day  to  day. 

From      to 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May    June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

January  . . 

365 

31 

59 

90 

120      151 

181 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

.  February.. 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89      120 

150 

181 

212 

242 

278 

303 

March 

306 

337 

365 

31 

61       92 

i 

122 

153 

184 

214 

245 

275 

April 

275 

306 

334 

365 

1 
30       61 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

244 

May 

245 

276 

304 

335 

365       31 

61 

92 

123 

153 

184 

214 

June 

214 

245 

273 

304 

! 
334     365 

30 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

July 

184 

215 

243 

274 

304 

335 

365 

31 

62 

92 

123 

153 

August . . . 

153 

184 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

September 

122 

153 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303' 

334 

365 

30 

61 

91 

October  . . 

92 

123 

151 

182 

212  1  243 

1 

i 

273 

304 

335 

365 

31 

61 

November. 

61 

92 

120 

151 

181     212 

242 

273 

304 

334 

365 

30 

December. 

31 

62 

90 

121 

151     182 

212 

243 

274 

304 

335 

865 

Example  of  Use  of  Table :-To  And  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  27th  February. 
Find  August  in  the  side  column  and  February  at  the  top;   the  number  at  the  mtersection 
viz.,  184,  is  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  16th  February;  and  11  (^^e  difference 
between  16  and  27),  and  the  sum  195  is  the  number  required.    Similarly,  the  number  from 
16th  August  to  5th  February  is  184  less  11,  or  173. 
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TEEMS    AND    ABBEEVIATIONS    COMMONLY    USED 
IN    BUSINESS. 


A/c    Account. 

C  Currency. 

^    A  dollar. 

E.  E Errors  excepted. 

E.  &  0.  E.  .  .Errors    and    omissions 

excepted. 

F.  O.  B Free  on  board  (delivered 

on  deck  without  expense  to  the 

ship). 
F.  P.  A Free    of    particular 

average. 

Inst Present  month. 

Prox Next  month. 

Ult Last  month. 

D/D Days  after  date. 

M/D Months  after  date. 


D/S Days  after  sight. 

% Per  cent. 

@  ^  lb    At  per  pound. 

B/L Bill  of  lading. 

Ad  valorem  . .  According  to  value. 

Affidavit Statement  on  oath. 

Affirmation  . .  Statement  without  an 

oath. 
Agio    The  premium   borne 

by  a  better  sort  of  money  above 

an  inferior. 
Assets    A  term  for  property  in 

contradistinction  to  liabilities. 
Banco A    continental    term 

for   bank   money   at    Hamburg 

and  other  places. 


Dead  Freight. — The  damage  payable  by  one  who  engages  to  load  a  ship  fully, 
and  fails  to  do  so. 

Deviation,  in  marine  insurance,  is  that  divergence  from  the  voyage  insured 
which  releases  the  underwriter  from  his  risk. 

Discount. — An  allowance  made  for  payment  of  money  before  due. 

Policy. — The  document  containing  the  contract  of  insurance.  A  Valued  Policy 
is  when  the  interest  insured  is  valued.  An  Open  Policy  is  one  in  which 
the  amount  is  left  for  subsequent  proof.  In  an  open  policy  where  the 
value  shipped  does  not  equal  the  value  insured,  the  difference  is  termed 
over  insurance ;  and  the  proportionable  amount  of  premium  returnable  to 
the  insurer  is  called  a  return  for  short  interest. 

Primage. — A  small  allowance  for  the  shipmaster's  care  of  goods,  now  generally 
included  in  the  freight. 

Pro  rata. — Payment  in  proportion  to  the  various  interests  concerned. 

Quid  pro  quo. — Giving  one  thing  for  another. 

Respondentia. — A  contract  of  loan  by  which  goods  in  a  ship  are  hypothecated 
to  the  lender,  as  in  bottomry. 

Ullage. — The  quantity  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 
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A    CALENDAE 

For  Ascertaining  Any  Day  of  the  Week  for 
THE  Present  Century 

ANY  Given  T 

IMl 

:    WITHIN 

Yeaks   1801  TO  1900. 

1891 '  4 

7 

1 

7 
1 

< 

3 

4 

>> 

i 

m 
5 
6 

a 
s 

1 
2 

Sis 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

T 

8 

1 

7 
1 
2 
5 
T 

<3 

2  i 
8 

T 

7 
5 

1801 

1807 

1818    1829  '  1835 

'  1846   1857  '  1863  '  1874 

1885 

3 
4 

6 

7 

1802 

1813 

1819    1830   1841 

!l847 

1858  j  18G9  1 1875 

1886    1897    5 

1803 

1814 

1825    1831 

1842   1853 

1859    1870   1881 

1887 

1898;  6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1805 

1811 

1822  [  1833 

1839   1850  i  1861 

1867  i  1878 

1889 
1890 

1895    2 
~     3 

5 
6 

5 

1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

7 

1 
2 

4 
5 

7 

1806 

1817 

1823  '  1834 

1845    1851 

1862 

1873  1 1879 

1809     1815 

1826  ;  1837 

1843   1854 

1865 

1871    1882 

1893 

1899    7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

1810  I  1821 

1827  j  1838  1  1849  '  1855 

1866   1877   1883 

1894  1 1900  ;  1 

4 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Note.— To    ascertain    any    day    of 
the  week  in  any  year  of  the  present 
century,  first   look   in   the    table    of 
years    for    the    year    required,    and 
under  the  months  are  figures  which 
refer    to    the    corresponding    figures 
at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  days 
below.     For  example  :  To  know  what 
day  of  the  week   May    4th   was    on 
in   the    year    1876,    in    the    table    of 
years  look  for  1876,  and  in  a  parallel 
line,  under  May,  is  figure   1,  which 
directs  to  column  1,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  May  4  fell  on  Thursday. 

LEAP  YEARS. 

29 

•• 

1804 
1808 
1812 
1816 
1820 
1824 
1828 

1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1860 

1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 

1888    7 

1892    5 

1896    3 

..       1 

3 

1 
6 
4 
2 
7 
5 

4 
2 
7 
5 
3 
1 

6 

1 

7 
5 
3 

6 
4 
2 

2 

7 
5 
3 
1 
6 
4 

5 
3 

1 
6 
4 
2 

7 
5 
3 

1 

T 

4 

2 

3 

1 

T 

4 
2 

7 
5 

6 
4 

2 
7 
5 
3 

1 

1 

T 

4 

2 
7 
5 
3 

4 
2 

T 

5 

1 

6 
4 
2 
7 
5 
~3~ 
1 

..      6 

..       2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Monday       1 
Tuesday      2 
Wednes.      3 
Thursday    4 
Friday          5 
Saturday     6 
Sunday        7 
Monday       8 
Tuesday      9 
Wednes.    10 
Thursday  11 
Friday        12 
Saturday   13 
Sunday      14 
Monday     15 
Tuesday     16 
Wednes.     17 
Thursday  18 
Friday       19 
Saturday    20 
Sunday      21 
Monday     22 
Tuesday    23 
Wednes.    24 
Thursday  25 
Friday        26 
Saturday    27 
Sunday      28 
Monday     29 
Tuesday     30 
Wednes.    31 

Tuesday      1 
Wednes.      2 
Thursday    3 
Friday          4 
Saturday     5 
Sunday        6 
Monday       7 
Tuesday      8 
Wednes.       9 
Thursday  10 
Friday        11 
Saturday    12 
Sunday      13 
Monday     14 
Tuesday     15 
Wednes.     16 
Thursday  17 
Friday        18 
Saturday    19 
Sunday       20 
Monday      21 
Tuesday     22 
Wednes.     23 
Thursday  24 
Friday    '    25 
Saturday   26 
Sunday       27 
Monday     28 
Tuesday     29 
Wednes.    30 
Thursday  31 

Wednes.      1 
Thursday    2 
Friday          3 
Saturday     4 
Sunday        5 
Monday       6 
Tuesday      7 
Wednes.      8 
Thursday    9 
Friday        10 
Saturday    11 
Sunday       12 
Monday      13 
Tuesday     14 
Wednes.     15 
Thursday  16 
Friday        17 
Saturday    18 
Sunday       19 
Monday     20 
Tuesday     21 
Wednes.     22 
Thursday  23 
Friday        24 
Saturday    25 
Sunday       26 
Monday     27 
Tuesday     28 
Wednes.     29 
Thursday  30 
Friday        31 

Thursday    1 
Friday          2 
Saturday     3 
Sunday        4 
Monday       5 
Tuesday       6 
Wednes.      7 
Thursday    8 
Friday          9 
Saturday    10 
Sunday      11 
Monday     12 
Tuesday     13 
Wednes.     14 
Thursday  15 
Friday        16 
Saturday    17 
Sunday       18 
Monday     19 
Tuesday     20 
Wednes.    21 
Thursday  22 
Friday        23 
Saturday   24 
Sunday      25 
Monday     26 
Tuesday     27 
Wednes.    28 
Thursday  29 
Friday        30 
Saturday   31 

Friday         1 
Saturday     2 
Sunday        3 
Monday       4 
Tuesday      5 
Wednes.      6 
Thursday    7 
Friday         8 
Saturday     9 
Sunday      10 
Monday     11 
Tuesday    12 
Wednes.    13 
Thursday  14 
Friday        15 
Saturday   16 
Sunday      17 
Monday     18 
Tuesday     19 
Wednes.    20 
Thursday  21 
Friday        22 
Saturday    23 
Sunday      24 
Monday     25 
Tuesday    26 
Wednes.     27 
Thursday  28 
Friday       29 
Saturday   30 
Sunday      31 

Saturday     1 
Sunday        2 
Monday       3 
Tuesday      4 
Wednes.      5 
Thursday    6 
Friday         7 
Saturday     8 
Sunday        9 
Monday     10 
Tuesday     11 
Wednes.    12 
Thursday  13 
Friday        14 
Saturday    15 
Sunday      16 
Monday     17 
Tuesday    18 
Wednes.     19 
Thursday  20 
Friday        21 
Saturday    22 
Sunday      23 
Monday     24 
Tuesday    25 
Wednes.     26 
Thursday  27 
Friday        28 
Saturday    29 
Sunday      30 
Monday     31 

Sunday        1 
Monday       2 
Tuesday      3 
Wednes.      4 
Thursday    5 
Friday         6 
Saturday     7 
Sunday        8 
Monday       9 
Tuesday     10 
Wednes.    11 
Thursday  12 
Friday       13 
Saturday    14 
Sunday      15 
Monday     16 
Tuesday     17 
Wednes.     18 
Thursday  19 
Friday       20 
Saturday   21 
Sunday      22 
Monday     23 
Tuesday    24 
Wednes.    25 
Thursday  26 
Friday        27 
Saturday   28 
Sunday      29 
Monday     30 
Tuesday     31 
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WEIGHTS  AND   MEASUEES. 


Troy  Weight. 

Pennywts.      Grains,   gr. 
Ounces.  1       =  24      d%vt. 

Pound.  1       =        20      =        480      oz. 

1       =       12       =       240      =       5760      lb. 
A  carat  =4  grains.       100  Troy  ounces  =  190? 
Ounces  Avoirdupois. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

dr.Ty.gr. 
oz.  1=27^1 

lb.  1=        16=437^ 

St.         1=       16=       256=7000 
qr.      1=     14=     224=     3584 
cwt.   1=     2=     28=     448=     7168 
Ton.      1=  4=     8=  112=  1792=  28672 
1     =20=80=160=2240=35840=573440 
Ton.  ciot.    qr.    st.       Ih.        oz.  dr.        gr. 

A  Cental  =  100  pounds.     100  Ounces  Avoir- 
dupois =91  j'^g  Ounces  Troy. 
The  Apothecaries'  Weight  is  now  the  same  as  the 
Avoirdupois. 


Lineal  Measure,  or  Measure  of 

Length. 

ft.         in. 

yds.  1  =       12 

pi.  1  =        3  =      36 

ch.         1  =        5§=      164=     198 

fur.       1  =      4  =      22  =      66  =     792 

Mile.        1  =  10  =    40  =    220  =    660  =  7920 

1       =  8  =  80  =  320  =  1760  =  5280  =63360 

A  league =3  miles.     A  hand  =  4  inches.     A 

fathom =6  feet. 

Geographical  degree =60  geographical  or 
nautical  miles =69*121  imperial  miles. 

Geographical  mile  =  1-150  imperial  miles. 
A  military  pace  =  2i  feet. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measure. 

Cubic  feet.  Cubic  inches. 

Cubic  yard.  1  =  1728 

1         =  27  =  46656 

1  Ton  of  Shipping=40  cubic  feet. 
1  Barrel  Bulk         =  5  cubic  feet. 

Liquid  Measure  of  Capacity. 


Pints. 

Gills 

Quarts.                1 

— 

4 

Gallon. 

1          =          2 

= 

8 

1 

4          =         8 

= 

32 

A  hogshead  (hhd.)  contains  63  gallons.  A 
pipe  is  2  hogsheads,  and  2  pipes  form  a  tun. 
All  liquids  are  measured  by  this  table. 

Grain    Measure,    &c.,    or    Dry 
Measure  of  Capacity. 

Pecks.        Gallons. 
Bushels.  1=2 

Quarter.  1=4=8 

1        =        8        =        32        =        64 
1  Boll  of  Wheat =4  bushels  nearly, 
1  Boll  of  Barley =6        „  „ 

5  Bushels  are  a  sack. 
5  Quarters  make  a  load. 


Square  or  Land  Measure. 

Sq.  feet.       Sq.  in. 

Sq.  yards.        1  =  144 

Sq.  poles.     1  =  9  =        1296 

Sq.  roods.   1=      30^=       272^=      39204 

Sq.acre.     1  =  '  40  -  1210  =  10890  =  1568160 

1     =     4  =  160  =  4840  =  43560  =  6272640 

1  square  mile =640  acres :  36  square  yards = 
1  rood  of  building:  100  sq.  feet  =  l  square  of 
flooring  :  272|  sq.  feet=l  rood  of  bricklayer's 
work.  The  chain  with  which  land  is  measured 
is  22  yards  long,  and  1  sq.  chain =10,000  sq. 
links,  contains  22  x  22=484  sq.  yards :  10  sq. 
chains=l  acre. 

Table  of  Time. 

Minutes.    Seconds. 

Hours.  1    =  60 

Days.  1    =         60    =         3600 

Week.         1    =      24    =      1440    =        86400 

1      =    7     =     168    =     10080    =      604800 

1  Common  Year=365  days,  or  52  weeks  1  day. 

1  Leap  Year        =366  days,  or  52  weeks  2  days. 

1  Solar  Year        =365  days  5  hours  48  minutes 

49  seconds. 

Geographical  or  Nautical 
Measure. 

1  Geographical  mile=  {  ^^'^  to^eS.'^' °^ 
3  „  miles=    1  league. 

.,  (1   degree,    marked 

bO  „  miles-  -j  ^^^  ^^  j-o-, 

360  Geog.degs.or  about^  ]  Circumference    of 
24,855J  imp.  miles      ]  the  earth. 

Bread  Weight. 

lb.  oz. 

A  Peck  Loaf  weighs 17    6^ 

A  Half  Peck  Loaf 8  11 

A  Quartern  Loaf 4    5 

A  Peck  or  Stone  of  Flour    14    0 

A  Bushel  of  Flour 56    6 

A  Sack  of  Flour,  or  5  Bushels   280    0 

Useful  Weights. 

The  following  Table  will  be  found  useful 
when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
a  letter  or  other  article,  and  suitable  weights 
are  not  at  hand.  The  weight  given  is  that  of 
coins  fairly  worn  ;  allowance  must  be  made 
if  those  used  be  new  or  very  old. 

J  oz Halfpenny  and  threepenny  piece. 

I  „ One  penny  piece. 

i^   „ Florin  and  sixpence. 

..  .Three  pennies. 

. .  .4  half-crowns  and  one  shilling. 

. .  .4  florins,  4  half-crowns,  2§  pennies. 


Books. 

Pages.Leaves.     Sheet. 

Folio  Books 4    or    2  make 

Quarto,  or  4to 8     „     4       „ 

Octavo,  or  8vo 16     „     8       „ 

Duodecimo,  or  12mo.. .  24  „  12  „ 
Octodecimo, or  18mo.. .  36  „  18  „ 
24mo.,  32mo.,  48mo.,  72mo.,  &c.,  &c. 
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A  EEADY  EECKONER. 


No.     Jd.       p.        |d. 


2d. 


4d. 


fid.    :    7d. 


8d. 


9d. 


Ud.    No 


0  oi; 

0    0* 


0    Oi   0    Of   0    1 
0    r   0    1^   0    2 


0  11 

0  U 

0  if 

0  2 

0  2i 

0  2A 


0    no    2i   0    3  0    6 
02     03j04!08 

0    2§   0    sal  0    5  0  10 

0    3     0    4i|  0    6  1    0 

0    3§'  0    51!  0    7  12 

040608  14 

0    4i   0    6|i  0    9  1    6 

0    5     0    7ii  0  10  1    8 


0  2^ 

0  3 

0  3i 

0  " 


?l 


0  8i 
0  9 
0  10 
0  lOJ 
0  llj 


0    5J   0    8i  0  11 

0    6     0    9  10 

0    6i'  0    93  1    1 

0    7     0  lOi  1    2 

0    7A   0  Hi  1    3 

10  14 

1    Of  1    5 

1    li  1    6 

1    21  1 


0  8 
0  8* 
0  9" 
0  9i 
0  10 


0  lOJ 
0  11 

0  in 


13     18 


I  1  10 

2  0 

2  2 

I  2  4 

I  2  6 

2  8 

2  10 

3  0 
3  2 
3  4 


3S  1    9 

4s  1  10 

5|  1  11 

6  2    0 

6|  2 

7i  2    2 

81  2    3 

9  2    4 

1    9a  2    5 

1  lOi  2    6 


3    6 
3    8 

3  10 

4  0 

1  I  4    2 

2  I  4  4 
4  6 
4  8 
4  10 
.5    0 


1  4§   2 

1  6     ~ 

1  8  I  2 

1  9  I  2 

1  10^   2 

2  0  3 
2  13 
2  lij  3 
2  2  3 
2  2i!3 
2  3  I  3 
2  4  I  8 
2  6  I  3 


2      9:5 


0    5     0    6 

0    7 

0  10      10     12 

13     16     19 

18     2    0     2    4 

2     1      2    6     2  11 

2    6,30     36 

2  11     3    6 

4     1 

3    4     4    0 

4    8 

3    9     4    6 

5    3 

4     2     5    0 

5  10 

8  0 

4  1 

0  2 

8  3 

4  3 

0  '  4 

a  ;  5 

4  6 

0  j  6 

8  7 


0  10 


1  8 

2  6 

3  4 

4  2 

5  0 

5  10 

6  8 

7  6 

8  4 


0  11 

1  10 

2  9 


8  4 

0  5 

4  5 

8 : 5 

0  I  6 

4  i  6 

8  :  7 

0  7 

4  '  7 


6  6 
0  '  7 
6  ,  7 
0  a 
6  I  8 
0  9 
6  '  9 
0  10 
6  11 
0   11 


7  0,8 

7  4  9 

7  8  9 

8  0  llO 
8  4  ilO 

8  8  10  10    13 

9  0  111  3  !13 
9  4  11  8  14 
9  8  12    1    14 

10  0  12    6    15 


10 
2  11 
7  11 
0  12 
5    12 


6  12  3 

0  1I2  10 

6  113  5 

0  14  0 

6  |14  7 

0  15  2 

6  15  9 

0  16  4 

6  16  11 

0  17  6 


12  8 

13  4 


3  9  2  [10  1 


0  10  0 
9  10  10 


10  6  11  8 

11  3  ,12  6 

12  0  13  4 

12  9  1 14  2 

13  6  15  0 

14  3  15  10 

15  0  16  8 


17  6 
6  18  4 


19  2 

20  0 
10 

21  8 

22  6 
0  23  4 
9  24  2 
6  25  0 


11  0 

11  11 

12  10 

13  9 

14  8 

15  7 


19  3  21 
22 

21  1  I  23 

22  0 

22  11 

23  10 

24  9 

25  8 

26  7 

27  6 


0 

8  10 

0  10 

6  11 


8  4  12 

8  6  12 

8  8  13 

5  ,  8  10  13 

6  9  0  13 
8  9  4  14 
0  10  0  15 


3  11  0  |13  9  16 

0  12  0  jl5  0  18 

0  13  4  1I6  8  20 

6  14  0  |17  6  21 

3  15  0  18  9  22 

0  16  0  20  0  24 

6  16  8  20  10  25 

y  17  0  21  3  25 

0  17  4  21  8  26 

3  17  8  22  1  26 

6  18  0  22  6  27 

0  18  8  23  4  28 

0  !20  0  25  0  30 


6  19 

0  21 

0  23 

0  24 


0  28 

0  29 

6  29 

0  30 

6  30  11 

0  31  6  36 

0  32  8  |37 

0  35  0  140 


3  22 
0  24 

4  26 
6  28 

3  30 
0  32 
2  33 
9  34 

4  34 
35 


0  24 
0  27 
8  30 
0  31 
0  33 
0  36 
4  37 
0  3S 
8  39 
4  39 
0  40 
4  42 
0  45 
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9  27  6  30  3 

0  30  0  33  0 

0  3:3  4  '36  81  40 

6  35  0  38  6  42 

9  37  6  41  3 

0  40  0  44  0 

6  41  8  '45  10 

6  46  9 

4  47  8 

9  44  2  48  7 

6  45  0  49  6 

0  :46  8  i51  4  I  56 

0  50  0  55  0  I  60 


3    42 
0    43 


WAGES  TABLE. 


Per       Per 
Year.  Month 


£   s. 
0  10 


s.  d. 
0  10 


1  0 

1  10 

2  0 
2  2 

2  10 

3  0 
3  3 
3  10 


6  10 

7  0 
7  7 
7  10 


4  2 

5  0 
5  3 

5  10 

6  8 

7  0 

7  6 

8  4 

8  9 

9  2 
10  0 
10  6 

10  10 

11  8 

12  3 
12  6 


Per     I  Per  |     Per    [      Per      '   Per      Per    !     Per 
Week.     Day.  1  Year.     Month.   Week   Day.      Year. 


Per 
Month. 


Per 
Week. 


Per 
Day. 


0  14    0 


s.    d. 

s.    d. 

£    s.  ^ 

3    1,0    51 

18    0 

3    2|I  0    5h 

18  18 

3    31 

0    51 

19    0 

3    5A 

0    6 

20    0 

3    7* 

0    61 

30    0  ' 

3  101 

40    0  : 

4    Oi'  0    7 

50    0  1 

!  ?f 

0    7i 

60    0 

4    51 
4    Ih 

4  lOJ 

5  0 
5    3 


5  4% 

5  7i 

5  9i 

6  0| 
6  li 
6  5| 
6  6§ 
6  101 


0 
0 

0    81 
0    8A 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  101    600 
0  lOi    700 
0  11      "~ ■ 
0  llj 
0  112 
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PRINCIPAL     ARTICLES     OF     THE     CALENDAR, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1898. 


Golden  Number 18 

Solar  Cycle 3 

Epact  7 


Dominical  Letter B 

Roman  Indiction  11 


Year  6611  of  the  Julian  Period. 

1902  from  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

2651      „       „    Foundation  of  Rome  according  to  Varron. 

7406  of  the  World  (Constantinopolitan  account). 

7390      ,,  „       (Alexandrian  account). 

5659  of  the  Jewish  Era  commences  on  September  17th,  1898. 
Year  1316  of  the  Mahommedan  Era  commences  on  May  22nd,  1898. 
Ramadan  (Month  of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Turks)  commences  on 
January  24th,  1898. 


FIXED    AND    MOVABLE    FESTIVALS,    ANNIVERSARIES,    ETC. 


Epiphany Jan.     6 

Septuagesima  Sunday Feb.     6 

Quinquagesima  Sunday  ....    „      20 

Ash  Wednesday „      23 

First  Sunday  in  Lent „      27 

St.  Patrick Mar.  17 

Lady  Day „      25 

Palm  Sunday April    3 

Good  Friday   „        8 

Easter  Sunday  „      10 

Queen  Victoria  born  (1819).  .May  24 


Ascension  Day    May  19 

Pentecost — Whit  Sunday „     29 

Trinity  Sunday  June  5 

Corpus  Christi ,,       9 

Accession  of  Queen  Vict.(1837)    „     20 
St.John  Baptist — Midsummer 

Day   „     24 

St.  Michael — Michaelmas  DaySept  29 
Prince  of  Wales  born  (1841) .  .Nov.  9 

St.  Andrew „     30 

Christmas  Day  (Sunday)  . . .  .Dec.  25 


THE    FOUR    QUARTERS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

H.       M. 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  20th 2      7  afternoon. 

Summer     „  „       June  21st 10       6  morning. 

Autumn     „  „       September  23rd    0  35         „ 

Winter      „  „       December  21st 6  59  afternoon. 
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BANK    HOLIDAYS.        LAW    SITTINGS.        ECLIPSES. 


REGISTEKS   OF   BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 


These  are  now  kept  at  Somerset  House,  and  may  be  searched  on  payment  of 
the  fee  of  one  shilling.  If  a  certified  copy  of  any  entry -be  required,  the  charge 
for  that,  in  addition  to  the  shilling  for  the  search,  is  two  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  which  includes  a  penny  for  stamp  duty.  The  registers  contain  an  entry 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  since  1st  July,  1837. 


BANK   HOLIDAYS,   1898. 
ENGLAND. 

Easter  Monday April  11 

Whit-Monday May  30 

First  Monday  in  August August          1 

Boxing  Day  (Monday) December  26 


SCOTLAND. 

New  Year's  Day     January       1 

Good  Friday    April  8 

First  Monday  in  May May  2 

First  Monday  in  August August         1 

Christmas  Day    December  25 


LAW   SITTINGS,   1898. 

Begin.  End. 

Hilary  Sittings January  11     April  6 

Easter         „       April        19     May  27 

Trinity       „        June  7     August        12 

Michael October    24     December  21 


ECLIPSES,   1898. 
In  the  year  1898  there  will  be  three  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  three  of  the 
Moon : — 

A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  January  7th-8th,  visible  at  Greenwich. 
A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  January  22nd,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 
A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  July  3rd,  partly  visible  at  Greenwich. 
An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  July  18th,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 
A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  December  13th,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 
A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  December  27th-28th,  visible  at  Greenwich. 
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5anuar^. 


1st  Rises  at . 
8th       „ 


SUNK18E 
Sets  at . .     3 


AND    SUNSET. 


1  59  I  15th  Rises  at . .     8     2 
„     . .     4     8  I  22nd       „         . .     7  55 
29th  Rises  at  7  46.     Sets  at  4  42. 


Sets  at. 


4    18 
4  30 


Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  11  36  morn.   Sets    1  57  morn,  i  15th  Rises   0  17  morn.  Sets  10  22  morn. 
8th      „       4  46    aft.         „      8  23      „       |  22nd      „       7  59     „  „      4  59    aft. 

29th  Rises  9  59  morn.     Sets  0  52  morn. 

Full  :Moon,  8th    0  24  morn.  I  New  Moon,  22nd 7  24  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  15th 3  44    aft.     I  First  Quarter  29th 2  32    aft. 


Day  oi 
Month. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Day  of 

Week. 


M 

W 

F 
S 
^ 
M 
Itj 
W 
Ik 
F 
S 
^ 
M 

W 

F 

S 

M 

W 
Ik 
F 

S 
^ 
M 


1868 
1803 
1863 

1824 

1826 


1840 
1866 
1887 
1873 

1877 
1888 
1706 
1890 
1813 
1779 
1829 
1788 
1875 
1800 
1759 
1896 
1859 
1871 

1880 
1892 


Eemarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 


New  Year's  Day. 

Decided  to  start  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 

Douglas  Jerrold  born. 

Working  Men's  College,  London,  opened. 

Sir  J.  Hil)bert  born. 

Epqjhanij. 

Lord  Kimberley  born. 

Cambridge  Lent  Term  begins.    ■ 

Fire  Insurance  expires. 

Penny  Post  commenced. 

Wreck  of  the  "  London." 

Lord  Iddesleigh  died. 

Cruvipsall  Works  imrchased. 

Oxford  Lent  Term  begins. 

Cork  Branch  established. 

M.  Godin,  of  Guise,  died. 

Benjamin  Franklin  born.  '  .         - 

James  Hilton,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

Sir  H.  Bessemer  born. 

David  Garrick  died. 

Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  born. 

Byron  born. 

Canon  Kingsley  died. 

Sir  E.  Chadwick  born. 

Kobert  Burns  born. 

Lord  Leighton  died. 

Emperor  of  Germany  born. 

Paris  capitulated.  ,   . 

Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

Steamship  "  Plover  "  sold. 

Eev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  died. 
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SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     7  41     Sets  at..     4  47  |  15th  Rises  at. .     7  17     Sets  at..  5  13    | 

8th 

/    . .     7  80           „     . .     5    0  1  22nd       „       ..73          „      . .  5  26 

28th  Rises  at  6  50.     Sets  at  5  36. 

Rising,  Sktting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises 

11  38  morn.   Sets   4  15  morn.     15th  Rises   8  30  morn.  Sets  10  38  morn. 

8th      „ 

7  29   aft.        „       7  44       „         22nd      „       7  14      „          „      8  0    aft. 

28th  Rises  9  29  morn.     Sets  2  1  morn. 

Full  Moon,  6th 6  24  aft.         New  Moon,  20th 7  40     aft. 

Last  Quarter,  14th 0  34  morn.     First  Quarter,  28th    11  13   morn. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Eemarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

Ttj 

1878 

Geo.  Cruikshank  died. 

2 

w 

1874 

Tralee  Branch  opened. 

3 

Ik 

1830 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  born. 

4 

F 

1874 

Coomassie  captured. 

5 

S 

1881 

Thomas  Carlyle  died. 

6 

^ 

1838 

Henry  Irving  born. 

7 

M 

1812 

Charles  Dickens  born. 

8 

lb 

Half  Quarter  Day. 

9 

W 

1838 

General  Sir  H.  Evelyn  Wood  born. 

10 

Ik 

1897 

New  NortlmmiHon  Saleroom  opened. 

11 

F 

1826 

London  University  founded. 

12 

S 

1814 

Custom  House  (London)  burnt. 

13 

^ 

1849 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  born.                   [Valentine. 

14 

M 

1876 

Opening  of  Neiccastle  Building,  Waterloo  Street.    St. 

15 

Ilj 

1865 

Cardinal  Wiseman  died. 

16 

W 

1823 

Li  Hung  Chang  born. 

17 

te 

1841 

Duchess  of  Albany  born. 

18 

F 

1889 

Enderhy  Extension  opened. 

19 

S 

1861 

Russian  Serfs  freed. 

20 

^ 

1855 

Joseph  Hume  died. 

21 

M 

1879 

''Pioneer''  launched.     Neio  York  Branch  cstab.,  1876. 

22 

Tb 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

23 

W 

Ash  Wednesday. 

24 

Ik 

St.  Matthias. 

25 

F 

1878 

Kilmarnock  Branch,  Scottish  C.W.S.,  opened. 

26 

S 

1871 

Treaty  of  Versailles. 

27 

^ 

1807 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent.     H.  W.  Longfellow  born. 

28 

M 

1823 

J.  Ernest  Renan  born. 
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SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     6  48     Sets  at..     5  38  |  15th  Rises  at..     6  17     Sets  at..   G     2     | 

8th        „ 

. .     6  33           „       . .     5  50  1  22nd       „       . .     G     1           „       . .   G  14     | 

29th  Rises  at  5  45.     Sets  at  G  2G. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises  10  15 morn.    Sets   2  58 morn.  |  15th  Rises    2  26 morn.  Sets   9  37  morn.     | 

8th      „ 

6  28    aft.         „      G     6      „       |  22nd      „      5  35     „           „      6  54    aft.       | 

29th  Rises    9  1  morn.     Sets  1  39  morn. 

Full  Moon,  8th    . 

9  28  morn.     New  Moon,  22nd 8  37  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  15tl: 

i 7  48      „          First  Quarter,  30th 7  40     „ 

Day  of 
Month. 

^W^^e.°.* 

Year. 

Eemarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

Tlj 

1869 

1,  Balloon  St.,  Manchester,  Warehouse  opened.  Voting 

2 

W 

Eynher  Day.                 [Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

3 

Ik 

1877 

George  Odger  died. 

4 

F 

1856 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  burnt.     [Quarterly  Meetings. 

5 

S 

Newcastle  &  London  Branch  d  Divisional  E.  Whittle, 

6 

^ 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.        [director  C.W.S.,  died  1886. 

7 

M 

1883 

Green,  historian,  died. 

8 

Ttj 

1828 

Sir  Eichard  Temple  born. 

9 

W 

1874 

Londo7i  Branch  established. 

10 

Ik 

1863 

Prince  of  Wales  married. 

11 

F 

1812 

Income  Tax  imposed. 

12 

S 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester. 

13  1  ^ 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

14 

M 

1864 

(Wholesale    Society   commenced    business.      Batley 
1     Mill  commenced,  1887. 

15 

^ 

1860 

Heckmondwike  Co-operative  Society  commenced. 

16 

W 

1895 

J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  Directors,  C.W.S.,  d. 

17 

^ 

St.  Patrick. 

18 

F 

1848 

Princess  Louise  born. 

19 

S 

1876 

General  Chesney  died. 

20 

^ 

Mh  Sunday  hi  Ljent. 

21 

M 

1871 

Princess  Louise  married. 

22 

Itj 

1896 

Judge  Hughes  died. 

23 

W 

1824 

National  Gallery  founded. 

24 

^ 

1879 

Bouen  Branch  opened. 

25 
26 

F 

S 

Lady  Day. 

C.  W.  S.  Quarter  Day.         Cambridge  Lent  Term  ends. 

27 

^ 

5th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

28 

M 

1861 

United  States  Civil  War  began. 

29 

lb 

1879 

Trial  trip  s.s.  "Pioneer." 

30 

W 

1848 

Don  Carlos  born. 

31 

Ik 

1891 

Earl  Granville  died. 
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Hpcil. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Kises  at . .     5 

38     Sets  at..     6  31     15th  Rises  at. .     5     7     Sets  at..  6  54 

Sth        „ 

..     5 

22           „       . .     6  43     22nd        „       . .     4  52           „       ..76 
29th  Rises  at  4  38.     Sets  at  7  17. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  op  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises 

0  19    aft.     Sets   3  18  morn.  |  15th  Rises   2  52  morn.    Sets  0  46     aft. 

Sth      „ 

9  38 

„       5  23     „       1  22nd      „      4  56     „          „     9  30      „ 
29th  Rises  11  16  morn.     Sets  1  40  morn. 

Full  Moon,  6th    . 

9  19    aft.     1  New  INIoon,  20th 10  20    aft. 

Last  Quarter,  13th 2  28      „       |  First  Quarter,  29th 2     4  morn. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Kemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveesaeies,  &c. 

1 

F 

1872 

4th  Congress,  Bolton.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  President. 

2 

S 

1877 

9th  Con., Leicester.  Hon.  A.  Herbert, Pres.  L'pool 

3 

^ 

Palm  Sunday.                   [depot  coyn.,  1875.    E.Allen, 

4 

M 

1774 

Oliver  Goldsmith  died.            [direc.  C.W.S.,  d.,1877. 

5 

Tftj 

Dividends  due. 

6 

W 

1874 

6th  Congress,  Halifax.      T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  Pres. 

7 

^ 

1884 

Hamburg  Branch  commenced. 

8 

F 

1818 

King  of  Denmark  born.     Good  Friday. 

9 

S 

1877 

Leith  Branch,  Scottish  Wholesale,  opened. 

10 

^ 

Easter  Sunday.     3rd  Congress,  Birmingham,  1871. 

11 

M 

Bank  Holiday.                     [A.  Herbert,  M.P.,  Pres. 

12 

Tti 

1873 

5th  Congress,  Newcastle.     J.  Cowen,  jun.,  Pres. 

13 

W 

1872 

Samuel  Bamford  died. 

14 

Ik 

1873 

Armagh  Branch  oimned. 

15 

F 

1888 

Matthew  Arnold  died. 

16 

S 

1746 

Battle  of  Culloden. 

17 

^ 

1876 

8th  Congress,  Glasgow.     Prof.  Hodgson,  Pres. 

18 

M 

1891 

Dunston  Corn  Mill  opened. 

19     Tti 

1881 

Lord  Beaconsfield  died. 

20 

W 

1868 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  S.  enrolled. 

21 

'fe 

1662 

Eoyal  Society  founded. 

22 

F 

1878 

JIOth  Congress,    Manchester.     Marq.    of   Eipon, 

I     President,     Nottingham  Saleroom  opened,  1886. 

23 

S 

St.  George. 

24 

^ 

1866 

Tipper ary  Branch  optened. 

25 

M 

1844 

Eochdale  Pioneers'  Society  commenced. 

26 

Tb 

1841 

Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  born. 

27 

W 

1840 

First  Stone  of  Houses  of  Parliament  laid. 

28 

^ 

1789 

Mutiny  on  the  "Bounty." 

29 

F 

1856 

Eussian  War  ended. 

30      S 

No7nination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 
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riDa^. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Eises  at . .     4 

34     Sets  at..     7  21     15th  Rises  at. .     4  11     Sets  at..   7  43 

8th       „ 

..     4 

22          „       . .     7  32     22nd       „       ..41          „       . .   7  53 
29th  Rises  at  3  53.     Sets  at  8  1. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  op  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises 

1  42     aft.     Sets    2  14  morn.  |  15th  Rises    1  48  morn.    Sets   2  28   aft. 

8th      „ 

11     4 

„      5  19      „        1  22nd      „       4  48      „           „    10  11      „ 
29th  Rises  0  38  aft.     Sets  0  34  morn. 

Full  Moon,  6th   . . 

6  33  morn.     New  Moon,  20th 0  58    aft. 

Last  Quarter,  12th 

9  35    aft.        First  Quarter,  28th 5  14      „ 

Day  of  Day  of 
Month.  Week. 

Year. 

Eemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1         ^ 

1892 

J.  Thirlaway,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

2 

M 

1868 

Thames  Embankment  opened. 

3 

Ttj 

Eoyal  Academy  opens. 

4 

W 

1876 

Strike  at  Constantinople. 

5 

Ik 

1892 

Birmingham  Salerooin  ope?ied. 

6 

F 

1882 

Lord  Cavendish  assassinated. 

7 

S 

1812 

Eobert  Browning  born. 

8 

^ 

1893 

Broughton  Cahijiet  Factory  opened. 

9 

M 

1873 

John  Stuart  Mill  died.     Half  Quarter  day. 

10 

Ttj 

1816 

Bishop  of  Liverpool  born. 

11 

W 

1812 

Spencer  Percival  shot. 

12 

^ 

1869 

Co-op.  Printing  Society,  Manchester,  com.  business. 

13 

F 

Old  May  Day. 

14 

S 

1883 

15th  Congress,  Edinburgh.     W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P., 

15 

^ 

[Pres.     26th  Con.,  Sunderland,  T.  Tweddell, 

16 

M 

1871 

Vendome  Column  destroyed.                    [Pres.,  1894. 

17 

Itj 

1880 

12th  Con.,  Newcastle.     Bishop  of  Durham,  Pres. 

18 

W 

1891 

23rd  Con.,  Lincoln.    A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  Pres. 

19 

Ik 

[S.  Lever,  direc.  C.W.S.,  died,  1888. 

20 

F 

1506 

Christopher  Columbus  died. 

21 

S 

1888 

20th  Congress,  Dewsbury.     E.  V.  Neale,  Pres, 

22 

^ 

1893 

25th  Con.,  Bristol.     Councillor  G.  Hawkins,  Pres 

23 

M 

1498 

Savonarola  burned. 

24 

Ttr 

1876 

Purchase  of  s.s.  "Plover."  [wich,  B.Jones,  Pres.,  1896. 

25 

W 

1890 

J.  Atkinson,  director  C.W.S.,  died.  28th  Con.,.Wool- 

26 

Ik 

1890 

22nd  Congress,  Glasgow.     Earl  Rosebery,  Pres. 

27 

28 

F 

s 

1873 

1878 

Macready  died.                       _  .    .      ^        ,      . 
Earl  Russell  died.     Oxford  Trinity  Term  begms. 

29 

M 

1882 

14th  Con.,  Oxford,  Lord  Reay,  Pres.    Whit  Sunday. 

30 

1887 

19th  Con.,  Carlisle,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Pres.     Bank 

31 

1j 

1884 

(Leices  ter  Works  Second  Extension  opened.     [Holiday. 
\VotinQ  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 
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June. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Kisesat..     3 

51     Sets  at..     8    5     15th  Rises  at . .     3  44     Sets  at..  8  16 

8th       „ 

..     3 

46          „       . .     8  11     22nd       „        . .     3  45         „        . .   8  18 
29th  Rises  at  3  47.     Sets  at  8  18. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Kises 

4  37     aft.     Sets    1  22  morn.  |  15th  Rises    1    4  morn.  Sets   5    9   aft. 

8th      „ 

11  21 

„      8  15      „      1  22nd      „      6  51     „          „    10    8     „ 
29th  Rises  3  35  aft.     Sets  mom. 

Full  ISIoon,  4th    . 

2  11    aft.      1  New  Moon,  19th 4  19  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  11th 6     4  morn.  |  First  Quarter,  27th 4  64      „ 

Day  of  Day  of 
Month.   Week. 

Year. 

Eemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniveesaries,  &c. 

1 

W 

1794 

Lord  Howe's  victory. 

2 

fe 

1884 

16th  Congress,  Derby.     Sed.  Taylor,  President. 

3 

F 

1895 

27th  Con.,  Huddersfield.      Geo.  Thomson,  Pres. 

4 

S 

Neiccastle    and    London    Branch    and    Divisional 

5 

^ 

Trinity  Sunday.                             [Quarterly  Meetings. 

6 

M 

1892 

24th  Con.,  Eochdale.     J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Pres. 

7 

Itj 

1897 

29th  Congress  Perth.     Wm.  Maxwell,  Pres. 

8 

W 

1878 

Alexandra  Palace  burnt. 

9 

^ 

1870 

Charles  Dickens  died. 

10 

F 

1889 

21sT  Congress,  Ipswich.     Prof.  A.  Marshall,  Pres. 

11 

S 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester. 

12 

^ 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

13 

M 

1795 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Eugby,  born. 

14 

Ij 

1886 

18th  Congress,  Plymouth.     Lord  Morley,  Pres. 

15 

W 

1875 

Manchester  Drapery  Warehouse,  Dantzic  St.,  opened. 

16 

^ 

1815 

Battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 

17 

F 

1775 

Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

18 

S 

1876 

W.  Pare,  First  Sec.  of  Congress  Board,  died. 

19 

^ 

2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

20 

M 

1837 

Queen's  Accession. 

21 

Ttj 

1884 

Jos.  Smith,  Assistant  Sec.  Congress  Board,  died. 

22 

W 

1893 

Loss  of  H.M.S.  "Victoria." 

23 

Ik 

1757 

Battle  of  Plassy. 

24 

F 

Midsummer  Day.             [director  C.W.S.,  died,  1895. 

25 

S 

1884 

Newcastle  Drapery  Warehouse  opened.     E.  Hibbert, 

26 

^ 

3rd  Simday  after  Trinity.         [C.W.S.  Quarter  Day, 

27 

M 

1857 

Cawnpore  taken. 

28 

Ttj 

1831 

Dr.  Josef  Joachim  born. 

29 

W 

1842 

Sir  P.  O'Brien  born. 

30 

^ 

1879 

Goole  Forwarding  Depot  opened. 
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?ul^. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     3  49     Sets  at..     8  18     15th  Rises  at . .     4     2     Sets  at..  8    9 

8th       „         . .     3  54          „        . .     8  15     22nd       „        . .     4  10          „       ..81 

29th  Rises  at  4  20.     Sets  at  7  51. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises   6  19   aft.      Sets  0  49  morn.     15th  Rises  0  43  morn.     Sets   6    G  aft. 

8th      „    10  16      „            „     9  59      „          22nd      „      8  14     „             „      9     3     „ 

29th  Rises  5  8  aft.     Sets  morn. 

Full  Moon,  3rd    9  12    aft.       New  Moon,  18th     7  47    aft. 

Last  Quarter,  10th 4  42      „          First  Quarter,  26th   1  40      „ 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Eemaekable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

i 

1      F 

1872 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  commenced. 

2 

s 

1867 

Equitable  Co-op.  Building  Society  established. 

3 

^ 

1881 

Dundee  Branch  of  Scottish  C.W.S.  opened. 

4 

M 

1776 

Independence  Day,  U.S.A. 

5 

^ 

1853 

Cecil  J.  Ehodes  born. 

6 

W 

Old  Midsummer  Day. 

7 

^ 

1888 

Launch  of  s.s.  "  Equity.'' 

8 

F 

1819 

Sir  L.  Mc.Clintock  born. 

9 

S 

Fire  hisurance  expires. 

10 

^ 

1509 

John  Calvin  born. 

11 

M 

1450 

Jack  Cade  killed. 

12 

Itj 

1869 

Limerick  Branch  opened. 

13 

W 

1872 

Ballot  Act  in  operation. 

14 

Ik 

1873 

Waterford  Branch  opened. 

15 

F 

St.  Swithin. 

16 

S 

1876 

Manchester  Furnishing  Department  opened. 

17 

^ 

1845 

Earl  Grey  died. 

18 

M 

1881 

Dean  Stanley  died. 

19 

Ttj 

1884 

Duke  of  Albany  born. 

20 

W 

1873 

Lord  Westbury  died. 

21 

"& 

1887 

Manchester    Netu    Furnishiiig    Warehouse    opened. 

22 

F 

[Purchase  of  s.s.  ''  Mariarme  Briggs,"  1883. 

23 

S 

1833 

Duke  of  Devonshire  born. 

24 

^ 

1851 

Window  Tax  repealed. 

25 

M 

1883 

Captain  Webb  drowned. 

26 

Tti 

1832 

Justice  Kekewich  born. 

27 

W 

1880 

Purchase  of  s.s.  "  Cambrian."      J^  ^ownds,  director 

28 

Ik 

1794 

Eobespierre  guillotined.                [C.W.S.,  died,  1895. 

29 

F 

1833 

Wilberforce  died.                                    .   . 

30 

S 

Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

31 

^ 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Huoust 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

IstEisesat..     4  25     Sets  at..     7  46  |  15th  Rises  at . .     4  46     Sets  at..  7  21     | 

8th 

. .     4  35          „       . .     7  34  1  22nd       „        . .     4  58          „       ..77 

29th  Rises  at  5  9.     Sets  at  6  52. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises 

7  20   aft.      Sets   3     8  morn.     15th  Rises   2  31  morn.  Sets   6  21    aft. 

8th      „ 

9  36     „           „     0  45   aft.        22nd      „    11    3     „           „     8  20    „ 

29th  Rises  5  45  aft.     Sets  2  8  morn. 

Full  Moon,  2nd    4  28  morn.     New  Moon,  17th 10  34  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  9th    6  13     „          First  Quarter,  24th 8  32    aft. 

Full  Moon,  31st,  0  50  aft. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Eemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 

1 

M 

Bank  Holiday. 

2 

Ttj 

1870 

Battle  of  Sedan. 

3 

W 

1829 

Viscount  Peel  born. 

4 

^ 

1873 

Cheshire     Branch    opened     and    Leicester     Works 

5 

F 

1876 

Leicester  Works  First  Extension  opened,    [purchased. 

6 

S 

1809 

Lord  Tennyson  born. 

7 

^ 

1897 

Sydney  Depot  commenced. 

8 

M 

1827 

George  Canning  died. 

9 

Ttj 

1884 

Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  died. 

10 

W 

1831 

G.  J.  Goschen  born. 

11 

:fe 

1863 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  enrolled. 

12 

F 

Trinity  Laic  Sittings  end. 

13 

S 

Old  Lammas  Day. 

14 

^ 

1880 

Heckmondivike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  commenced. 

15 

M 

1771 

Sir  Walter  Scott  born. 

16 

Tti 

1873 

C.W.S.  Lisurance  Fund  established. 

17 

W 

178^ 

Frederick  the  Great  died. 

18 

Jb. 

1830 

Emperor  of  Austria  born. 

19 

F 

1823 

Eobert  Bloomfield  died. 

20 

S 

1868 

Abergele  accident. 

21 

^ 

1889 

W.  P.  Hemm,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

22 

M 

1800 

Eev.  Dr.  Pusey  born. 

23 

Tti 

1862 

Corner  Stone,  Blackley  Store,  laid. 

24 

W 

St.  Bartholomeiv. 

25 

^ 

1886 

Longton  Crockery  Depot  op.    Chancelot  Mill  op. ,1894. 

26 

F 

1819 

Prince  Consort  born. 

27 

S 

1816 

iVlgiers  bombarded. 

28 

^ 

1856 

Gilbert  Abbot  A'Beckett,  author,  died. 

29 

M 

1887 

Heckmondwike  Currying  Department  commenced. 

30 

TlT 

Voting  Lists  :    Last  Day  for  receiving. 

31 

W 

1688 

John  Bunyan  died. 
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September. 


1st  Rises  at . . 
8th        „       . . 


5  13 
5  25 


SUNRISE 

Sets  at. 


AND    SUNSET. 


6  45  I  15th  Rises  at . . 
„       . .     6  30  I  22nd       „ 
29th  Rises  at  5  58.     Sets  at  5  41. 


5  36 

5  47 


Sets  at..   G  13 
„      . .   5  57 


Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises   6  41    aft.      Sets   6  26  morn.  I  15th  Rises   5    2  morn.  Sets   5  33   aft. 
8th      .„    10  12      „  „      2  42   aft.     |  22nd      „      1  49    aft.        „     9  13      „ 

29th  Rises     5  4  aft.     Sets  5  21  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  7th    10  50    aft.     I  First  Quarter,  23rd 2  39  morn. 

New  Moon,  16th 0  10  morn.  |  Pull  Moon,  29th 11  10   aft. 


Day  of 
Month. 


Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

Ik 

F 

1871 

S 

^ 

M 

1896 

Tb 

1870 

W 

1872 

Gte 

1868 

F 

1891 

S 

^ 

M 

1819 

lb 

1884 

W 

1857 

Ik 

1873 

F 

1897 

S 

1863 

^ 

1854 

M 

1881 

^ 

1884 

W 

1832 

Ik 

1889 

F 

1803 

S 

^ 

M 

1857 

Tt: 

1880 

W 

1870 

Ik 

1884 

F 

1758 

Eemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversabies,  &c. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Partridge  shooting  commences. 

Co-operative  Neivs  first  issued. 

Newcastle     a^id    London    Branch    and    Divisional 

13th  Sunday  after  Trhiity.  [Quarterly  Meetings. 

"  Windward  "  arrived  in  Thames. 

H.M.S.  "  Captain  "  foundered. 

Powder  explosion  at  Hounslow. 

Scottish  Wholesale  commenced  business. 

WiUiam  Green,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester. 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Blucher  died. 

Lifeboat    "  Co-opebator    No.    1"    presented    to 

Delhi  taken.  [E.N.L.I. 

Leicester  Works  commenced. 

Banbury  Creamery  opened. 

Paisley  Manufactubing  Society  stabted. 

Battle  of  Alma. 

President  Garfield  died. 

21st  Anniversary  of  C.W.S.,  Commemoration  of. 

Sir  Walter  Scottt  died. 

Wilkie  Collins  died. 

Battle  of  Assaye. 

C.W.S.  Quarter  Day. 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Eehef  of  Lucknow. 

London  Drapery  Department   commenced  m  New 

Strasburg  capitulated.        [Premises,  Hooper  Square. 

Bristol  Depdt  commenced. 

Lord  Nelson  born. 
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©ctober. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     6    2     Sets  at..     5  37     15th  Rises  at . .     6  25     Sets  at.. 

5    6 

8th        „       . .     6  13        „         . .     5  21     22nd      „         . .     6  37 

4  51 

29th  Rises  at  6  50.     Sets  at  4  37. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises   5  41   aft.      Sets   7  59  moEn.     15th  Rises   6  29  morn.  Sets   4  31 

aft. 

8th      „    11  12      „           „      2  24    aft.        9,2nd      „       1  50    aft.      „    11    1 

29th  Rises  4  8  aft.     Sets  6  55  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  7th    6     4    aft.        First  Quarter,  22nd 9     9 

morn. 

New  Moon,  15th 0  37     „          Full  Moon,  29th 0  18 

aft. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Week. 

Year. 

EEMARKA.BLE  DaYS,  FESTIVALS,  ANNIVERSARIES,  &C. 

1 

s 

Cambridge  Michaelmas  Term  begins. 

2 

^ 

1786 

Admiral  Keppel  died. 

3 

M 

1883 

Burnham  Beeches  made  public. 

4 

Tti 

1827 

Marquis  of  Eipon  born. 

5 

W 

1874 

Durham  Soap  Works  conwienced. 

6 

Ik 

1884 

Launch  of  s.s.  "  Progress." 

7 

F 

1849  1  Edgar  Allan  Poe  died. 

8 

S 

1871 

Great  Fire  at  Chicago. 

9 

^ 

1759 

Eddystone  Lighthouse  finished. 

10 

M 

1895 

Loss  of  s.s.  "  Unity.'' 

11 

Ttj 

1492 

America  discovered  by  Columbus. 

12 

W  1  1886 

Launch  of  s.s.  "Federation." 

13 

Ik 

1815 

Murat  shot. 

14 

F 

1872 

C.W.S.  Bank  Deiiartmejit  commenced. 

15 

S 

1874 

Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh  born. 

16 

^ 

1834 

Houses  of  Parliament  burnt. 

17 

M 

1874 

First  Hospital  Saturday. 

18 

Ttj 

1826 

Last  English  Lottery. 

19 

W 

1745 

Dean  Swift  died. 

20 

:& 

1865 

Lord  Palmerston  died. 

21 

F 

1805 

Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

22 

s 

1890 

Northainpton   Saleroom   opened.     Cardiff  Saleroom  \ 

23 

^ 

1869 

Earl  of  Derby  died.                                  [opened, 

1891. 

24 

M 

1852 

Michaehnas  Law  Sittings  begin. 

25 

lb 

St.  Crispin. 

26 

W 

1859 

"Eoyal  Charter"  lost. 

. 

27 

Ik 

1870 

Capitulation  of  Metz. 

28 

F 

St.  Simon  a7id  St.  Jude. 

29 

s 

Nomination  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

30 

^ 

21st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

31 

M 

1882 

Leeds  Saleroom  opened. 
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IRovember. 


SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     6  55     Sets  at..     4  32  1  15th  Rises  at.. 
8th        „        ..78  .,       . .     4  20  I  22nd 

29th  Rises  at  7  43.     Sets  at  3  54. 


7  20 
7  32 


Sets  at . . 


Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises   5  57    aft.      Sets  10  20  morn.  I  15th  Rises   9  25  morn.  Sets  4  56   aft. 

8th      „      0  24  morn.       „      1  42   aft.     |  22nd      „       115   aft.        „     0  53  morn. 
29th  Rises  4  42  aft.     Sets  9  4  morn. 

First  Quarter,  20th 5     6    aft. 

Full  Moon,  28th 4  39  morn. 


Last  Quarter,  6th    2  27    aft. 

New  Moon,  14th 0  20  morn. 


Day  of 
Month 


Day  of 
Week. 


Eemarkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 


1      "Sj 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


W 

F 

S 
^ 
M 

W 
^ 
F 

S 
^ 
M 

W 
^ 
F 
S 
^ 
M 
Itj 
W 
Ik 
F 
S 
^ 
M 

W 


1882 

1887 

1852 
1891 
1861 
1860 
1801 
1886 
1841 
1483 
1889 
1849 
1851 
1844 
1871 
1891 
1858 
1877 
1758 
1869 
1835 
1804 

1848 
1748 
1871 

1814 


Tea  and  Coffee  Department,  London,  commenced. 
{London  Brayich  Neiv  Warehouse  ojJened-Manufacture 
I     of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 

Mikado  of  Japan  born. 

Wheatsheaf  Works,  Leicester,  opened. 

Halifax  Industrial  Society  inaugurated. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  died. 

E.  D.  Owen,  reformer,  born. 

Trial  trip  s.s.  ''Federation." 

Prince  of  Wales. born. 

Martin  Luther  born.  [Canal,  first  sod  cut,  1887. 

Longton  Depot  neio  ijvemises  opened.  Manchester  Ship 

Brunei  (Thames  Tunnel  engineer)  died. 

Telegraph  between  England  and  France  completed. 

Abercrombie,  metaphysician,  died. 

Stanley  discovered  Livingstone. 

Aarhus  Branch  opened. 

Eobert  Owen  died. 

Kars  captured  by  the  Eussians. 

British  Museum  estabhshed. 

Suez  Canal  opened. 

The  "Ettrick  Shepherd"  died. 

Eochdale  Canal  opened. 

St.  Clement's. 

Lord  Melbourne  died. 

Dr.  Watts  died. 

Opening  of  New  castle-on- Tyne  Branch. 

1st  Sunday  in  Advent. 

The  Times  first  printed  by  machinery. 

Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

St.  Andreiv's  Day. 
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2)ecember. 

SUNRISE    AND    SUNSET. 

1st  Rises  at..     7  46     Sets  at..     3  53  |  15th  Rises  at. .     8    2     Setsat..3  49 

8th 

. .     7  55          „        . .     3  49  1  22nd        „        ..86          „       . .   8  51     | 

29th  Rises  at  8  8.     Sets  at  3  56. 

Rising,  Setting,  and  Changes  of  the  Moon. 

1st  Rises 

6  46   aft.      Sets  10  23  morn.     15th  Rises   9  49  morn.    Sets  6  24  aft. 

8th      „ 

1  40  morn.       „      0  34   aft.       22nd      „      0  16   aft.          „    2  31  morn. 

29th  Rises  5  41  aft.     Sets  8  54  morn. 

Last  Quarter,  6th 

10    5  morn.     First  Quarter,  20th 3  21  morn. 

New  Moon,  13th  . 

11  43      „         Full  Moon,  27th 11  39    aft. 

Day  of  Day  of 
Month.   Week. 

Year. 

Eemabkable  Days,  Festivals,  Anniversabies,  &c. 

1  1  :fe 

1844 

Princess  of  Wales  born. 

2 

F 

1896 

1  T.  E.  Webb,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

3 

S 

Newcastle    and     London    Branch    and    Divisional 

4 

^ 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent.                [Quarterly  Meetings. 

5  1  M 

1870 

Kome  made  Italian  capital. 

6  !  Ttj 

1882 

Trollope,  novelist,  died. 

7 

w 

1815 

Marshal  Ney  shot. 

8 

Ik 

1863 

Fire  at  Santiago. 

9 

F 

1608 

Milton  born.       [Hooson,  director  C.W.S.,  died  1869. 

10 

S 

Ge7ieral  Quarterly  Meeting,  Manchester.      Edward 

11 

^ 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent. 

12 

M 

1889 

Eobert  Browning  died. 

13 

Ij 

1884 

Attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge. 

14 

W 

1861 

Prince  Consort  died. 

15 

^ 

1891 

Samuel  Taylor,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

16 

F 

1714 

George  Whitefield  born. 

17 

S 

Oxford  Michaelmas  Term  ends. 

18 

^ 

1862 

Slavery  abolished  in  the  United  States. 

19 

M 

1805 

Lord  Beaconsfield  born. 

20 

Tt: 

1848 

Napoleon  elected  President. 

21 

W 

1888 

J.  J.  B.  Beach,  director  C.W.S.,  died. 

22 

te 

1880 

George  Eliot  died. 

23 

F 

1819 

Hon.  Justice  Denman  born. 

24 

S 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Quarter  Day. 

25 

^ 

Christmas  Day. 

26 

M 

Bank  Holiday. 

27 

^ 

1834 

Charles  Lamib  died. 

28 

W 

1857 

Duke  of  Portland  born. 

29 

^ 

1809 

Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  born. 

30 

F 

1885 

C.W.S.  Fire,  London  Tea  Department. 

31 

S 

1882 

Gambetta,  statesman,  died. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  AVHICH  HAVE  APPEARED 

IN    THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETIES'  MNNUAL" 

FEOM   1885   TO   1898. 


Title  of  Article. 


"  Annual. 


Agriculture,  Co-operative. — By  Bolton  King  

Agriculture,  Co-operative,  applied  to  Market  Gar-| 

dening  and  Fruit  Culture. — By  the  Editor  of*- 

The  Agricultural  Economist j 

American      Immigration       Laws. — By      Edwabd 

POBKITT   

American  Tariffs. — By  Edward  Porritt  

Articles  Consumed  by  Co-operators,  The  Growth 

and  Manufacture  of    

Art  to  Labour,  The  Kelations  of.— By  Wm.  Morris 


Ballot,  The  

Boot  and  Shoe  Making :   As  it  Was  and  As  it  Is.— 
By  an  Old  Craft  

British  Cotton  Industry,  Past,   Present,  and  Pro 
spective,  A  Sketch  of.— By  J.  C.  Fielding    

British     Trade,     The     Course     of.— By     George 
Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P 

Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  Articles  from 


Can    the    Empire   Feed    its    People?— By  James 

Long    

Capital,    The    World's    Accumulation    of.— By   T. 

Lloyd    ••• 

Charities  and  their  Administration.— By  George 

Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P 

Civic  Duties.— By  David  G.  Eitchie,  M.A 

Civil  Service  Stores    

Coal   and   Coal   Mining.  — By  D.   M.   Stevenson 

and  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher,  M.A 

Colonial  Empire  and  Emigration,  Our    

Colonies  Adapted  for  Permanent  Homes    

Colonies  Adapted  for  Temporary  Eesidence  only  .. 


1885 
1885 

1894 
1897 

1885 
1890 

1886 

1889 

1887 

1893 
1886 

1893 
1893 


Page. 


187 
194 

171 

202 

146 
371 

232 

328 

313 

210 
218 

595 

507 


1895  175 
1898  I  163 
1887         247 


1897 


450 


1885  243 
1885  i  259 
1885  i  322 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ''ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1898. 


Title  of  Article. 


Fluctuations    in. — By   G. 
-By  Eev.  L.  C.  Casartelli, 


Commerce   and    Trade, 

Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P 
Commercial  Geography.- 

Ph.D.,  M.A 

Commercial  and  Industrial  History,  Sketches  from. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNs,  M.A 

Common  Lands,  The  Enclosure  of 

Co-operation    and    Education. — By    Kev.     T.    G. 

Davies 

Co-operation  v.  Socialism. — By  P.  Geddes    

Co-operation  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture. — By 

G.  Hines  

Co-operation :  Its  Spread  and  Power. — By  T.  Swann 
Co-operative  Production. — By  H.  Slatter,  J. P.  ... 

Co-operation,  Valuable  Opinions  on    

Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  The,  and  their^j 

Eelations  to  the  Eetail  Co-operative  Societies,  i 

By  B.  J.,L.  B ) 

Credit  as  practised  by  Co-operative  Societies,  The 

System  of. — By  J.  C.  Gray  

Culture. — By  E.  D.  Eoberts   

Currency  Eeform  and  Co-operation. — By  Michael 

Flurscheim    


Dairy  Produce,  Our  Trade  in. — By  Jas.  Long 
Dairy  Farming  in  Sweden    , 

Distributive  Co-operation,  One  Outcome  of    ... 


Early  Co-operative  Efforts    

Eastern  Markets,  Development  of. — By  Holt  S. 

Hallett 

Education  in  Citizenship. — By  Henry  Dyer,  C.E., 

M.A.,  D.Sc 

Education,  Higher. — By  F.  Storr  

Education  of  Co-operators  and  Citizens. — By  A.  H. 

D.  ACLAND    

Education  of  the  People,  The. — By  Eev.  J.  Hirst 
HOLLOWELL  

Education,  The  Eoyal  Commission  on. — By  H. 
Slatter,  J.P 

Education,  Secondary. — By  A.  H.  D.  Acland  


Annual. 


1890 


1892 
1885 

1888 
1888 

1887 
1888 
1886 
1888 

1896 


1889 
1885 

1898 

1892 

1888 
1886 

1886 
1890 

1894 

1885 


161 


1889  I  191 


279 

461 

308 

285 

210 
125 
188 
337 

209 


344 

424 

210 

360 

277 
194 

86 

308 

286 
437 


1885  I  420 
1892  i  319 


1889 
1885 


334 
426 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1898. 


Title  of  Article. 


Education,  Statistics  of  Expenditure  of  Public 
Money  on    

Electricity :  Light  and  Power. — By  M.  Holroyd 
Smith,  M.I.M.E.,  M.S.T.E.  and  E.,  &c 

Electricity  :  Past,  Present,  Future. — By  Victor  V. 
Branford,  M. a 

Emigration,  The  Advantages  of. — By  G.  J.  Holyoake 

Eminent  Men  on  Co-operation 

English  Constitution,  The  :  Its  Origin  and  Growth. 
By  H.  DuNCKLEY,  M.A.,  LL.D 

English  Industry  up  to  the  beginning  of  the| 
Present  Century,  A.  Short  Outline  of  the- 
Growth  of. — By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  B.A ) 

Englishmen  in  the  World  of  Labour. — By  B.  J.,  L.  B. 

English  Labour,  a  Century-and-a-half  of. — By  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Eogers,  MP 

Europe  and  England  in  Africa ;  or  the  Development  | 
of  the  Dark  Continent. — By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  - 
M.A.,  F.K.G.S ) 


By 


By 


Factory    Legislation    in    the    United    States 

Edward  Porritt  

Fishing  Industries  of  the   United  Kingdom 

Chas.  E.  Fryer 

Food  of  the  People,  The.— By  T.  Oliver,  M.A. 

M.D.,  F.E.C.P 

Foreign  Competition  in   the  East.— By  Holt    S.i 

Hallett 

Fruit-Growing  Industry,  Our.— By  G.  T.  Turner.! 
Furniture  Woods,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Intro- 1 ; 

duction  of   New  Kinds.— By  J.    R.   Jackson.-, 

Illustrated  by  J.  Allen ) 

1 

Geography  and  History  for  Economics  and  Citizen-| 
ship.— By  Professor  Patrick  Geddes  

Great  Strikes :  Their  Origin,  Cost,  and  Results.— I 
By  G.  Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P I 

Hibbert,  The  Late  Emanuel •■•• 

Horses  and  Cattle,  Breeding  and  Feeding  of.— By 

D. Johnson 

Hosiery  Trade,  The.— By  Anthony  Mundella... 


1 

Annual." 

Page. 

1885  ; 

443 

1889 

1 

204 

1896 

1885 
1887 

253 

245 
233 

1891 

129 

1890 

273 

1887 

270 

1885 

327 

1895 

345 

1896 

180 

1893 

561 

1896 

147 

1893 
1889 

371 
366 

1894 

1895 

1889 

1896 

1888 
1893 


349 

485 

266 

416 

347 
479 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FEOM  1885  TO  1898. 


Title  of  Article. 


Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 1886 

Hughes,  the  late  Judge :     1897 


Ideal  Communities. — By  W.  C.  J 

India  and  its  Neighbours. — By  Holt  S.  Hallett, 

C.E 

Indian  Taxation,  Ancient  and  Modern. — By  Holt 

S.  Hallett,  C.E 

Industrial  Conflicts  and  British  Trade 

Industrial  Progress,  The  Eecent  History  of. — By 

K.  S.  Watson 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  :  The  Legislation 

Eelating  thereto. — By  E.  V.  Neale  

Industrial  London. — By  G.  Howell,  RS.S.,  M.P. 
Industrial  and  Social  Legislation,  A  Century  of. — 

By  G.  Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P 

Industrial  MortaHty,  Some  Aspects  of. — ByVAUGHAN 

Nash    

Industries  of  Glasgow,  The  Eise  and  Progress  of. 

By  Eobeet  Leggatt 

Influence   of    Modern    Industry   on    Social    and] 

Economic    Conditions. — By    H.    Dyer,    C.E.,  I 

M.A.,  D.Sc ) 

Influence  of  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals] 

on  Industry  and  Trade,  The. — By  Professor  J.  ^ 

S.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc ) 

Influence  of  the  Land  Laws  upon  the  Prosperity 

of  the  People. — By  Professor  James  Long 

Inland  Navigation. — By  J.  W.  Harvey 

Insurance,  and  what  is  worth  knowing  about  it. — 

By  T.  E.  Glover 

Irish  Creameries. — By  W.  L.  Stokes 

Irlam  Soap  Works 


1895 


1895 
1888 


Land  and  the  People,  The. — By  Arthur  Arnold... 

Land  Nationalisation. — By  A.  J.  Ogilvy 

Land  Nationalisation.— By  Egbert  Blatchford... 
Land   Tenure    in    England. — By   Professor   J.   E. 

Thorold  Eogers  

Law   Cases  Affecting   Co-operative  Societies. — By 

Henry  Harwood 

Leather. — By  Sparke  Evans,  J.P 


1889 

1895 

1889 


"  Annual." 

Page. 

1886 
1897 

203 
511 

1886 

151 

1895 

378 

1897 
1886 

254 

285 

1891 

308 

1887 
1891 

344 
163 

1894 

198 

1894 

314 

1891 

347 

1892 

145 

456 


422 
127 


1888  i  264 

1897  '  419 
1896  [  388 

1887  '  184 

1890  131 

1898  I  241 


167 

530 
322 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1898. 

"   "  I  I 

"  Annual."     Page. 


Title  of  Article. 


Local    Government    and    Taxation. — By    George  ' 

Howell,  F.S.S 1897     ;     395 

Lownds,  The  late  James   , 1896         415 


Manchester  Ship  Canal,  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  the 

Meat  Supply,  The  Sources  of  Our. — By  Jas.  Long, 

Melbourne  and  its  District. — By  W.  Nuttall 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  The 

Merchant  Shipping,  Sketch  of  the  Eise  and  Pro- 
gress of    

Military  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  World  and  their 
Cost.— By  H.  DuNCKLEY,  M.A.,  LL.D 

Mining,  History  of. — By  E.  Witherington 

Mining  Eoyalties. — By  Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro... 

Mitchell,  J. P.,  the  late  John  Thomas  Whitehead.— 
By  Wm.  Maxwell,  J.P 

Modern  Christian  Sociahsm  from  1848. — By  the 
Eev.  J.  Glasse,  M.A.,  D.D 

Money. — By  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson 


National  Debt,  The  :  Its  Origin,  Growth,  and  thej 
Methods  which  have  been  Adopted  from  time  - 
to  time  for  its  Eeduction.— By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins) 

National  Expenditure  Accounts  and  Audit. — By  W. 
E.  Snell 

New   Food   Products,  with    Suggestions   on   the\ 
Introduction  and  Cultivation  in  Britain,  or  the 
British    Colonies,    of   New  and  Little  Known, 
Fruits    and   Vegetables.— By    J.    E.   Jackson 
A.L.S.     Illustrated  by  J.  Allen 


Old- Age  Pensions.— By  E.  L.  Everett,  M.P.  ... 

On  the  Production  of  Cows'  Milk  and  the  Diseasesj 
Caused  by  its  Use.— By  J.  Niven,  M.A.,  M.B.,  ,- 
Cantab ' 

Our  Home  and  Our  Foreign  Trade,  The  Eelative 
Values  of.— By  T.  Lloyd 

Pauperism  :  Its  Nature  and  Extent,  its  Causes  and 
Eemedies. — By  George  Howell,  F.S.S. ,  M.P... 

Payment  of  Members  of  Parhament.— By  Sir  E. 
Grey    


1889 
1891 
1888 
1885 

1885 

1893 
1887 
1891 

1896 

1897 
1887 


1889 
1888 
1895 

1893 

1897 

1895 

1890 
1892 


389 
380 
194 
239 

198 

427 
304 
269 

392 

172 
137 


227 
315 
279 

464 

282 

312 

187 
345 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1898. 


Title  of  Article. 


Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament :  A  Historical 
Note. — By  A.  H.  Worthington 

Poor  Law,  The  History  of  the. — By  Graham 
Wallas   

Popular  Discontent    

Popular  Freedom  in  England,  The  Birth  of. — ^By 
W.  C.J 

Popular  Power  :  A  People's  Party  

Possibilities  of  International  Co-operative  Trade, 
The.— By  B.  J.,  L.  B 

Possibilities  of  Machinery  and  Industry,  and  some^j 
of  their  Probable  Eesults  on  Social  and  Economic  [ 
Conditions,  The   J 

Primary  Education  in  England. — By  Dr.  J.  Watts 

Printing,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Art  of. — 
By  H.  Slatter,  J.P 

Privileged  Classes  in  Civilised  Communities,  The] 
History  and  Effects  of. — By  H.  Dunceley,  M.A.,  \ 
LL.D J 

Productive  Departments  of  the  C.W.S.,  The 


Kailways  for  the  Nation,  The. 
F.S.S 


-By  G.  H.  Perris, 


Eating 

Eetail  Co-operation  and  the  Eelations  between  the 
Individual  and  the  Store. — By  B.  J.,  L.  B 

Eich  Eicher  and  the  Poor  Poorer :  An  Essay  on^j 
the  Distribution  of  Wealth. — By  G.  Howell,  I 
F.S.S.,  M.P ) 

Eings,  Trusts,  and  Syndicates. — By  W.  E.  Snell.. 

Eochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  First  Eules 
of  the    

Eugby  Tennessee. — By  Thos.  Hughes,  Q.C 


Sanitation,  Health,  and  Long  Life. — By  H.  Pitman. 

Sanitation,  The  Economic  Aspect  of 

School  Board,  London. — By  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 

Stanley,  M.P 

School  Board,  Manchester. — By  Henry  Slatter... 

School  Board,  Eochdale    

School  Board,  Sheffield. — By  Thos.  Swann  


Annual." 


1893 

1894 
1886 

1886 
1886 

1898 

1893 

1885 

1893 

1894 

1892 


1898 
1889 

1896 

1892 

1890 

1895 

1885 

1896 

1888 

1885  404 

1885  i  405 

1885  407 
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CONTBIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FBOM  1885  TO  1898. 

"Annual."   I'age. 


School  Work  in  Ipswich,  Twelve  Years  of. — By  G.! 

HiNES 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited, ^ ' 
The,  and  its  Productive  Departments. — By  D.  U 
Campbell ) 

Shoe  Machinery :  Its  Effect  on  Wages  and  Cost  of 
Production. — By  an  Old  Craft  

Silk  :    Its   History  and  its  Industries. — By  A.  E. 

PiGGOTT,  F.S.A.A 

Soap.— By  J.  E.  Green,  F.I.C,  F.C.S 

Social    Experiments    in    the    United    States. — By 

Laurence  Gronlund  

Socialism :    French   and   German. — By  Laurence 

Gronlund  

Society,  The  Progress  of 

Soil,  and  What  it  will  Grow. — By  James  Long 

Some  Aspects  of  Continental  and  Colonial  Co- 
operation.— By  the  Eev.  T.  G.  Gardiner  

Some  Facts  and  Considerations   about   Municipal 

Socialism. — By  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B 

South   Sea  Bubble,  The. — By  Henry  Dunckley, 

M.A.,  LL.D 

Spelling  Eeform  and  Phonography. — By  H.  Pitman 

Statistics  of  Trade  Unions  

Stock  Exchanges  :  Their  Origin  and  History. — By 

H.  Dunckley,  M.A.,  LL.D 

Stores  :  Eetail  and  Wholesale 

Superannuation. — By  P.  L.  Newman,  B.A.,  F.I.A... 
Sweating  in  Indian  Factories  and  Workshops. — By 

Holt  S.  Hallett 


Taxation:  How  Eaised  and  how  Expended. — By 
G.  Howell,  F.S.S 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa.— By  J.  E.  Jackson,  A.L.S. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Allen    

Technical  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad. — By.  J. 
Hirst  Hollowell    

Technical  Instruction.— By  John  Slagg,  M.P 

The  Advantages  of  Co-operative  over  Municipal  j 
and  State  Management  in  Production  and  Dis-  Y 
tribution. — By  F.  G.  Burton    J 
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TO  1898 

Title  of  Article. 

"  Annual." 

Page. 

The  Advantages  and  Necessity  of  a  Co-operative^ 
Wholesale  Centre  of  Supply,  as  Established  in  1 
the  Organisation  of  the  English  and   Scottish'" 

Wholesale  Societies. — By  H.  E.  Bailey ) 

The  New  Cotton  Kingdom. — By  Edward  Porritt 

The   Position    of   the    World's    Grain   Trade.— By 

G.  T.  Turner 
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377 

241 
237 
331 
228 
183 
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267 

351 

380 

379 

324 

358 
332 
279 

537 
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The  Evolution  and  Work  of  the  Scots  Parliament. — 

By  William  Wallace,  M.A 

The  World's   Fibre    Supply.— By  J.  E.  Jackson, 

A.L.S 

Tobacco,  its  History,  Culture,  and  Uses. — By  J.  E. 

Jackson,  A.L.S 

Trade  Unions ;  Their  Origin,  Else,  Progress,  and 

Work.— By  G.  Howell,  F.S.S 

Trade  Unions  and  the   Working  Classes. — By  T. 

Burt,  M.P 

Trade  Unionism  in  its  Permanent  Effects  upon  the 
Worker    

Unemployed,    The    Problem    of    the. — By   J.    A. 
HOBSON    

University  and  the  People,  and  the  University  of 
the  Future,  The.— By  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie  ... 

Wages,   Theories  and   Facts  about. — By   Alfred 
Marshall   

War  Armaments  of  Europe,   The. — By  J.  W.   S. 
Callie 

What   Man    can   Obtain  from   the   Land. — By  P. 
Kropotkin  

Wheat  Flour   

Working  Classes  and  Political  Economy,  The   

Working  Classes  in  Great  Britain  in  1842  and  1892, 
The  Condition  of. — By  Sidney  Webb     

Would   the    Nationalisation   of    Eailways   be   of 
Advantage  to  the  Country  ? — By  H.  Dunckley,  • 
M.A.,  LL.D 
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